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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 

More  than  six  years  have  passed  since  I  undertook 
to  write  "  A  Short  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology 
for  Classical  Students."  Considerable  progress  had 
been  made  with  the  work  and  several  sheets  were 
already  printed  off  when  in  1890  and  again  in  1891 
such  large  additions  were  made  to  my  work  as  a 
teacher  in  the  University  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  complete  the  book  immediately.  Hence 
the  long  delay  between  its  first  announcement  and 
its  appearance. 

The  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Classical 
students  who,  without,  being  professed  students  of 
Comparative  Philology,  desire  some  acquaintance 
with  its  principles  as  applied  to  Latin  and  Greek. 
Accordingly  Parts  II.  and  III.  are  devoted  to  what 
is  practically  a  comparative  grammar  of  those 
languages.  As  the  book  is  not  intended  for  com- 
parative philologists  I  have  not  adduced,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  words  from  Sanskrit  or  other 
languages  of  which  the  reader  was  likely  to  know 
nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  cite,  where  possible,  forms  from  English, 
or  from  other  members  of  the  group  of  languages 
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to  which  English  belongs,  when  they  have  cognatea 
in  the  classical  languages.  For  the  same  reason — 
that  it  is  better  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown  than  ince  vtrsa — many  of  the  illustrations 
in  Fart  I.  are  drawn  from  English.  But  though 
some  account — necessarily  incomplete — has  been 
given  of  the  different  forms  which  the  same  word 
assumes  in  English  and  in  the  classical  langu^es,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  English  otherwise 
than  as  illustrative  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

I  have  endeavoured  throughout  to  keep  the 
needs  of  the  learner  before  me.  Hence,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  the  same  point  will  be'  found  discussed 
several  times  in  different  parts  of  the  book,  my 
design  being  to  elucidate  in  this  manner  the 
different  bearings  of  some  important  facta  in  the 
science.  I  have  not  aimed  at  originality,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  in  a  subject  of  this  nature, 
originality  must  frequently  mean  the  propounding 
of  hypotheses  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
or  the  limits  of  space  would  render  it  impossible 
to  prove.  Nothing  is  more  objectionable  in  an 
elementary  work  on  a  comparatively  new  subject 
than  to  state  dogmatically  new  theses,  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  which  the  learner  has  no  means  of  testing, 
while  his  belief  in  the  results  of  the  investigation 
as  a  whole  may  be  rudely  shaken  by  finding  that 
what  he  has  accepted  as  sound  is  presently  shown 
to  be  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  even  had 
it  been  advisable,  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
within  the  space  at  my  disposal,  to  discuss  all  the 
various  views  of  authorities  on  the  many  questions 
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still  unsettled  with  which  the  book  deals.  I  have 
therefore  put  in  the  text  what  seemed  to  me  after 
careful  consideration  to  be  the  most  plausible  view 
in  such  cases,  while  in  the  footnotes  I  have  given 
other  views  which  seemed  worthy  of  mention. 
Where  no  existing  explanation  seemed  to  cover 
satisfactorily  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  where  for 
other  reasons  no  certain  conclusion  could  be  reached, 
I  have  indicated  my  doubts  in  the  text  or  footnotes. 
The  notes  are  intended  neither  to  be  a  bibliography 
nor  to  give  necessarily  the  originator  of  the  view 
which  is  mentioned,  but  only  to  indicate  where  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  hand  may  be  found. 
Advanced  students  will  find  a  bibliography  in* 
Brugmann's  Orundriss  which,  the  Syntax  excepted, 
has  now  been  translated  into  English.  Books  or 
papers  which  have  appeared  since  the  completion 
of  Brugmann's  Phonology  and  Morphology  have  been 
referred  to  more  freely  in  the  belief  that  the  student 
would  find  such  references  useful. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  has  been  made  as 
simple  and  as  free  of  symbols  as  possible.  In  the 
other  parts  symbols  were  necessary  and,  in  order 
not  to  confuse  the  learner,  who,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  pass  from  this  to  larger  works,  I  have  employed 
those  used  by  Professor  Brugmann.  His  Orundriss 
is  at  present  the  standard  book  of  reference  and 
without  a  rival  It  seemed  better  therefore  to 
adopt  his  system  of  s}anbols  though  somewhat  com- 
plicated than  to  harass  the  serious  student  by 
making  him  pass  from  one  system  to  another.  It 
was  not  without   hesitation   that   I   came  to   this 
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conclusion.  To  the  difference  in  terminology  and 
symbols  must  be  attributed,  I  think,  the  wide- 
spread belief  in  England  that  the  New  Philology 
represented  by  Brugmann  and  others  is  something 
different  in  its  nature  and  results  from  the  Old 
Philology  that  was  taught  by  Curtius  and  Schleicher. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  difTerence,  but  it  is  a  difTerence 
not  of  character  but  of  degree.  The  principles  of 
the  new  school  were  recognised  and  enunciated  by 
Curtius  and  Schleicher.  The  difference  is  that  the 
older  philologists  applied  these  principles  less  rigidly 
than  their  successors.  This  difference  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  no  doubt  makes  consider- 
able differences  here  and  there  in  the  results.  But 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  the  foundations 
of  the  science  shaken  on  that  account  than  there 
is  to  doubt  the  principles  of  Physical  Science 
because  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  dew  which 
served  as  a  model  of  scientific  induction  for  many 
generations  of  hand-books  on  Logic  has  now  given 
place  to  another. 

The  Syntax  of  the  Noun  was  already  completed 
when  Delbriick's  large  treatise  (the  continuation  of 
Brugmann's  Grundrm)  appeared.  My  treatment 
of  the  subject  was  based,  as  any  such  treatment 
must  necessarily  be,  on  Delbriick's  earlier  books 
and  papers,  and  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  make 
any  changes.  Some  of  his  new  views  are  indicated 
in  the  footnotes,  but,  like  several  of  his  reviewers, 
I  think  that  Delbriick's  second  thoughts,  contrary 
to  the  proverb,  are  not  always  the  wiser. 

For  the  extraordinarily  difficult  subject  of  the 
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Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  there 
is,  at  present,  no  complete  authoritative  work  in 
existence.  I  had  therefore  to  do  what  I  could 
airroSiSaKTo^,  though  for  Greek  and  Sanskrit  I  had 
Delbnick's  SyntaMische  Forschungen  to  guide  me. 
Here  as  elsewhere  Latin  is  more  diflBcult  and  has 
been  less  studied  from  the  comparative  point  of  view 
than  other  languages.  The  syntactical  examples  I 
have  borrowed  freely  from  the  ordinary  grammars, 
chiefly  however  for  Early  Latin  from  Holtze's 
Syntaxis  priscorum  scriptorum  Latinorum  and  for 
Greek  from  Kriiger's  excellent  Griechische  SpracMehre, 
My  arrangement  is  naturally  different  from  theirs. 

The  account  of  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects  and 
the  specimens  given  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  useful 
to  the  beginner  who  has  at  present  nothing  of  the 
kind  accessible  in  English.  Eeferences  have  been 
given  to  the  authorities  from  whom  the  text  is 
taken.  For  convenience  the  appendix  is  divided 
into  sections  like  the  rest  of  the  book,  the  numbers 
running  from  601  onwards. 

As  regards  my  obligations  to  others,  those  which 
I  owe  to  the  books  and  lectures  of  my  teacher 
Professor  Brugmann  are  the  greatest.  Without  the 
assistance  of  his  great  work  G-rundriss  der  vergleichen- 
den  Orainmatik  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen  such 
a  summary  as  the  present  would  have  hardly 
been  possible.  For  the  syntactical  part  Delbriick's 
treatises  on  Comparative  Syntax  have  been  equally 
useful.  But  I  have  read  the  literature  of  the 
subject  for  myself,  so  far  as  it  was  accessible  to  me, 
and  have  drawn  my  own  conclusions. 
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I  have  to  thank  many  friends  for  their  help  in 
various  parts  of  the  work.  Dr.  Peile,  Master  of 
Christ's  College,  my  teacher  and  predecessor  in  the 
same  field,  gave  me  advice  at  the  beginning  and 
read  some  parts  in  manuscript.  Dr.  J.  S.  Eeid  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Mr.  Neil  and  Mr. 
Whibley  of  Pembroke  College  read  all  the  early 
part  in  the  first  proof.  My  friend  and  former  tutor 
the  Eev.  E.  S.  Eoberts  gave  me  the  advantage  of 
his  wide  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Alphabet 
and  of  the  Greek  dialects.  Above  all  I  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Postgate  of  Trinity 
College,  Professor  Strachau  of  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  and  Professor  Streitberg  of  Fribourg, 
Switzerland,  who  have  undergone  the  drudgery  of 
reading  the  whole  book  in  the  first  proof  and  have 
greatly  helped  me  in  many  ways.  They  have  saved 
me  from  many  mistakes,  for  those  that  remain  I 
alone  am  responsible. 

P.  G. 

Cambridge, 

\bth  A'^l  1895. 
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EDITION 

In  this  new  edition  the  work,  while  retaining  its 
main  features  unaltered,  has  been  carefully  revised. 
Although  there  are  few  pages  where  the  advance  of 
knowledge  has  not  called  for  some  change,  the  only 
sections  added  are  those  in  Appendix  D,  which 
deals  with  the  oldest  Latin  as  represented  in  the 
inscription  recently  discovered.  The  increase  in 
bulk  otherwise  is  due  more  to  wider  spacing  in  the 
printing  than  to  additional  matter.  The  syntactical 
examples  from  Plautus  are  now  quoted  throughout 
from  the  Teubner  text  of  Goetz  and  Schoell,  which 
has  been  completed  since  the  book  was  published  in 
1895 ;  references  to  the  Greek  tragic  poets  are,  as 
before,  according  to  the  numbering  of  the  lines  in 
Dindorf's  Poetae  Scenici. 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of  several  competent 
judges,  I  have  left  the  chapters  on  the  uses  of  the 
Noun  and  of  the  Verb  in  the  position  which  they 
occupied  instead  of  putting  the  two  together  under 
the  head  of  Comparative  Syntax.  My  reason  is 
that  these  chapters  are  what  they  are  stated  to  be 
and  nothing  more.  The  appearance  of  Riemann  and 
Goelzer's  Syntaxe  Compar^e  du  Grec  et  du  Latin  in 
some  900  large  octavo  pages  is  sufficient  proof  that 
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any  attempt  to  deal  fuUy  with  Syntax  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Comparative  Philology — theirs  is 
rather  what  we  should  call  a  Parallel  Syntax — 
would  have  occupied  much  more  space  than  was  at 
my  disposal. 

The  natural  corollary  to  a  book  like  this  is  an 
etymological  treatment  of  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  which  the  principles 
here  laid  down  could  be  applied  to  a  greater  number 
of  examples  than  the  limits  of  the  present  work 
would  allow.  Such  a  Latin  Etymology  I  hope  soon 
to  publish,  and  this  will  be  followed  at  no  great 
interval  by  a  similar  treatment  of  Greek  Etymology. 

In  issuing  the  book  again,  I  wish  to  offer  my 
best  thanks  to  the  many  scholars  at  home  and 
abroad  who  have  sent  me  suggestions  or  corrections 
and  literature  which  would  often  otherwise  (especi- 
ally when  published  in  Italy  or  Eussia)  have  been 
inaccessible  to  me.  Mr.  Hertel,  who  translated  the 
first  edition  into  German,  sent  me  a  number  of 
corrections  for  the  index.  Above  all  I  owe  much 
to  my  friends  and  colleagues  Professor  Skeat,  Dr. 
Postgate,  and  Kev.  J.  H.  Moulton  for  the  friendly 
interest  they  have  always  shown  and  the  help 
which  from  time  to  time  they  have  rendered  me. 

Printer's  errors  are,  I  think,  neither  numerous 
nor  serious,  thanks  to  the  excellent  workmanship 
of  Messrs.  R.  &  R  Clark's  printers  and  the  accuracy 
and  untiring  vigilance  of  their  reader. 

P.  G. 

Cambridge, 

^Oth  October  1900. 
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Series  concluded  in  1897. 
Goidanich,  P.,  I  continuatori  ellenici  di  ti  indo-europeo.     1893. 

,,         ,,     Del  i)erfetto  e  aoristo  latino.     1896. 
Goodwin,  W.  W.,  [Syntax  of  the  Greek]  Moods  and  Tenses.     New 

ed.     1889. 
Hermes,  herausgegeben  von  G.  Kaibel  und  C.  Robert.    In  35th  vol. 
Hirt,  H.,  [Der  indogermanische]  Akzent.     1895. 
[Der  indogermanische]  Ablaut.     1900. 
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Hoffmann  [0.,  Die  grieohischen  Dialekte  in  ihrem  historischen 

Zusammenhange    mit    den    wichtigsten    ihrer    Quellen]. 

1891 — .     3  vols,  published 
Hubachmann  [H.,  Znr]  Gasuslehre.     1875. 
I.F.  =  Indogennani8che  Forachungen  :  Zeitschrift  fiir  indogerman- 

ische  Sprach*  and  Altcrtumskunde  herausgegeben  von  K. 

Bmgmann  and  W.  Streitberg  ;  mit  dem  Beiblatt :  Anzeiger 

fiir  indogermaniaohe  Spracb-  and  Altertamskunde,  herausge- 
geben von  W.  Streitberg.     (In  11th  vol.) 
I[nscriptiones]  G[raeciae  Septentrionalis]  i.  ed.  Dittenberger.    1892. 

,,  Graecae  Siciliae  et  Italiae,  ed.  Eaibel.     1890. 

J[oumal  of]  P[hilology].     (In  27th  vol.) 
K.Z.=  Zeitschrift  fur  vergleichende   Sprachforschung  begrundet 

von  A.  Kuhn  ;  herausgegeben  von  £.  Kuhn  und  J.  Schmidt. 

(In  37th  vol.) 
Eluge,  F.,  D[eut8ches]  e[tymologisohes]  W[orterbach].     (Now  in 

6th  ed.) 
Kretschmer,  P.,  Einleitong  [in  die  Geschichte  der  griechischen 

Sprache].     1896. 
Eriiger,  Dialekt.  =  Part  ii.  of  E.  W.  Eriiger's  Griechische  Sprach- 

lehre.     5th  ed.     1879. 
Eiihner-Blasa,  Ausfuhrliche  Grammatik  der  griechischen  Sprache 

von  R.  E.,  besorgt  von  Fr.  Blass.    2  vols.    (Phonology  and 

Morphology.)     1890,  1892. 
Ktthner-Gerth,  Syntax  of  above.     Edited  by  B.  Gerth.     Vol.  1. 

1898. 
Eurschat,  Lit.  Gramm.= Grammatik  der  littauischen  Sprache  von 

Dr.  F.  Eurschat.     1876. 
Lagercrantz,  O.,   Zur  griechischen   Lautgeschichte  (Upsala   Uni- 

versitets  Arsskrift).     1898. 
Liden,   K,  Studien  [zur  altindischen  und  vergleichenden  Sprach - 

geschichte].     1897. 
LtndBay,  W.  M.,  The  Latin  Language.     1894. 
M.U.  =  Morphologische  Untersuchungen  auf  dem  Gebeite  der  in- 

dogermanischen  Sprachen  von  Dr.  H.  Osthoff  und  Dr.  E. 

Brugmann.     (5  vols.,  1878 — 1890,  complete.) 
MeiBterhans^= Grammatik  der  attischen  Inschriften  von  Dr.   E. 

Meisterhans.     2nd  ed.     1888. 
Meringer,   B.,    Beitrage  [zur    Geschichte   der   indogermanischen 

Declination].    1891. 
Meyer,  G.,  Gr.  Gr.  =  Griechische  Grammatik.     3rd  ed.     1896. 
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Meyer,  L.,  Verg.  Gramm.  =  Vergleichende  Grammatik  der  griechis- 

ehen  und  lateinischen  Sprache  yon  Leo  Meyer.      2  vols. 

Ist  vol.  in  2nd  ed.  1882—4. 
Michel,  C,  Recueil  d'inscriptions  grecques.     1900. 
Monro,  D.  B.,  H.G.^=A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  »Dialect.      2nd 

ed.  1891. 
N.E.D.  =A  New  English  Dictionary  ;  edited  by  J.  A;  H.  Murray 

and  H.  Bradley.     1884—. 
Osthoff,   H.,   Psychologisches  Moment = Das    physiologische  und 

psychologische  Moment  in  der  sprachlichen  Formenbildung. 

(Sammlung    gemeinverstandlicher   wissenschaftlicher   Vor- 

trage  herausgegeben  von  R.  Virchow  und  Fr.  v.  Holtzen- 

dorff.    Heft  327.) 
P.  u.  B.  Beitrage  =  Beitriige  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache 

und  Literatur,  herausgegeben  von  H.  Paul  und  W.  Braune. 

(In  26th  vol.  ;  now  edited  by  E.  Sievers.) 
Paul's  Grundriss=Gnindris8  der  germanischen    Philologie,    her- 
ausgegeben  von   H.    Paul.      I.    Band.      1891.      (Now  in 

2nd  ed.) 
Persson,    P.,    Wurzelerweiterung=Studien    zur    Lehre  von    der 

Wurzelerweiterung  und  Wurzel variation.     1891. 
von  Planta,  R.,  Grammatik  der  oskisch-umbrischen  Dialekte.    2 

vols.     1892—1897. 
Prellwitz,    W.,    Etymologisches     WSrterbuch     der    griechischen 

Sprache.     1892. 
Rheinisches  Museum  [fiir  Philologie],  herausgegeben  v.  0.  Ribbeck 

und  F.  Biicheler.     (In  56th  vol.) 
Riemann  and  Goelzer,  Syntaxe  (Grammaire  Compar^e  du  Grec  et 

du  Utin).     Par  0.  R.  et  H.  G.    1897. 
Roby,  H.  J.,  Latin  Grammar = A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language 

from  Plautus  to  Suetonius.     2  vols.    5th  ed.     1887. 
Schmidt,    J.,    Pluralbildungen   [der    indogermanischen    Neutra]. 

1889. 
Schweizer-Sidler,  H.,  und  Surber,  A.,  Grammatik  der  lateinischen 

Sprache.     Erster  Teil.     1888. 
Seelmann=Die  Aussprache  des  Latein  von  E.  S.     1885. 
Sievers,  E.,  G.  d.  G.  P.  =Phonetik  in  Paul's  Grundriss,  vol.  i. 

2nd  ed. 
„       ,,        G.  d.  P.  =  GrundzUge  der  Phonetik.     (4th  ed.     1893.) 
Skeat,   W.   W.,    Etym.    Diet.  =  Etymological    Dictionary  of   the 

English  Language.     2nd  ed.     1884. 
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Skeat,  W.  W.,  Principles  of  English  Etymology.      First  Series. 

The  Native  Element.     1887.     Now  in  2nd  ed. 
Skutsch,    F.,    Forschungen    [zur    lateinischen    Gramma tik  imd 

Metrik].     I.  Band.     1892. 
Solmaen,  F.,  Studien  [znr  lateinischen  Laatgeschichte].     1894. 
Stolz*  or  Stolz,   Lat.    Gr.  =  Lateinische  Grammatik  (Laut-   and 

Formenlehre)  von  Fr.  S.     3rd  ed.     1900.     (In  Iwan  von 

Miiller's    Handbach   der    klassischen    Altertums  -  Wissen- 

schaft.) 
Stolz,  Hi8t[ori8che]  Gram[matik]  der  Lateinischen  Sprache.       2 

parts.     Lautlehre,  1894.     Stammbildangslehre,  1895. 
Streitberg,  W.,  Urgermanische  Grammatik.     1896. 
Sweet,  H.,  Handbook  [of  Phonetics].     1876. 

„      ,,    H.  of  E.  S.  =  History  of  English  Sounds.     (2nd  ed. 

1888.) 
Techmer*s  Zeitschrift= Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  allgemeine 

Sprachwissenschaft  begriindet  und  herausgegeben  von  F. 

Techmer.     1884 — .     (5  vols.,  discontinued.) 
Torp,  Den  Grseske  Nominalflexion  sammenlignende  fremstillet  i 

sine  Hovedtraek  af  Dr.  Alf  Torp.     1890. 
Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation.    Quoted  by  year. 
U.D.  =  Die   unteritaliachen    Dialekte    von    Theodor    Mommsen. 

1860. 
Umbrica,  interpretatus  est  F.  Bnecheler.     1883. 
Yerbandlungen    d[er]    y[er8ammlung]    d[eutscher]    Phil[ologen]. 

(In  49th  year.) 
Wackemagel,  J.,  Altindische  Grammatik.     I.  Lautlehre.     1896. 

„  ,,  Yermischte    Beitrage    zur    griechischen    Sprach- 

knnde.     Programm.     1897. 
Wharton,   £.  B.,  Some  Greek  Etymologies = Transactions  of  the 

Philological  Society,  1891—4,  pp.  329  ff. 
Whitney,  W.  D.,  Skt.  Gr.=  Sanskrit  Grammar,  by  W.  D.   W. 

^^ded.     l««a      IC^oo 
Zvetaieflt=  Inscriptiones   Italiae  inferioris  dialecticae ;   composuit 

Idh.  Z.     1886. 
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SOME  OTHER  COMMON  ABBREVIATIONS 


{ 


Eng.  =Engli8li.  Indo-G. 
O.E.  =  Old  English.  or 

M.E.  =  Middle  English.  Idg 

Goth.  =  Gothic.  Lat. 

Gk.     =  Greek.  Lith. 

Ic.      =  Icelandic.  Osc 

N.       =  Norse.  Skt. 

U. 


Y 


=  Indo-Gkrmanic. 


=  Latin. 
=  Lithuanian. 
=  Oscan. 
=  Sanskrit. 
=  Umbrian. 


An  asterisk  prefixed  to  a  form  indicates  that  the  form  is  not 
actually  found,  but  must  be  presupposed  to  account  for  existing 
forms :  thus  Greek  Fiarit,  Lat.  vistts  presuppose  a  form  *|^u2^-5| 
from  which  both  are  descended. 


ADDENDA 


Page  448,  n.  2.  For  a  carefiil  discussion  of  these  and  cognate 
f^rms,  see  an  article  by  Chadwick  entitled  *'  Ablaut  Problems 
in  the  Idg.  Verb,"  in  I.F.  xi.  pp.  146  ff. 

Page  522,  line  9.  Prof.  Hempl  {Tramaetiona  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  for  1899,  pp.  24  ff.)  contends  that 
in  Italy  the  replacing  of  ^  (in  the  Chalcidian  alphabet 
written  X  not  Z)  by  G  was  occasioned  through  a  confusion  in 
the  script,  as  was  also  that  of  original  E  (IC)  by  C  (7).  In 
early  inscriptions  where  the  forms  are  often  angular  instead 
of  rounded  all  three  shade  into  one  another. 

Page  576,  line  4.  Brugmann  {I,F.  xi.  pp.  109  ff.)  connects  with 
Lat  deecns  and  decentaritis  found  explained  in  glosses  as 
promptuSf  paraius,  ingeniosuSf  a  word  with  which  Goetz 
joins  dictntarius  explained  as  dictor  cauaarum  vel  iudex. 


\ 


PART   I 


GENERAL   PRINCIPLES 


B 


L  What  is  Philology  ? 

I.  It  is  an  almost  invariable  rule  in  the  growth 
of  scientific  knowledge  that  when  a  inexactneaa  of 
mass  of  facts  large  enough  to  form  a  *^«^n»«- 
separate  science  has  been  collected,  an  old  name  is 
at  first  extended  to  cover  this  sum  of  new  information. 
Thus  Geology,  which  denotes  properly  the  science 
dealing  with  the  earth,  was  formerly  used  (and  is 
still  so  used  in  popular  acceptation)  to  include  also 
the  body  of  knowledge  dealing  with  the  remains 
of  extinct  animals  found  in  rocks.  But  when  this 
became  a  very  important  branch  of  study  a  new 
name — Palaeontology — ^was  invented  to  distinguish 
it  from  Geology  properly  so  called. 

2.  The  same  holds  true  of  that  body  of  know- 
ledge with  which  this  book  proposes  to  deal. 
When  the  sum  of  facts  dealing  with  language  and 
languages  was  comparatively  small  and  the  study 
novel,  the  term  Philology,  previously  used  in  a 
somewhat  different  signification,  was  extended  to 
cover  this  branch  of  research. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  former  times  was, 
and  its  most  common  meaning  still  is,  the  study 
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of  a  language  looked  at  from  the  Uterary  point  of 
view.  In  Germany  the  word  Fhilologie  means 
only  the  body  of  knowledge  dealing  with  the 
literary  side  of  a  language  as  an  expression  of  the 
spirit  and  character  of  a  nation,  and  consequently 
the  department  dealing  with  language  merely  as 
language  forms  but  a  subordinate  part  of  this 
wider  science.  But  in  England  the  study  of 
language  as  such  has  developed  so  largely  in 
comparison  with  the  wider  science  of  Philology 
under  which  it  used  to  rank,  that  it  has  usurped 
for  itself  the  name  of  "Comparative  Philology," 
and  in  recent  years  of  "Philology"  without  any 
limitation.  This  is  justifiable  by  the  derivation 
of  the  word,  which  only  denotes  vaguely  all  that 
deals  with  words ;  but  for  the  sake  of  definiteness 
it  is  better  to  use  some  term  not  so  open  to  the 
charge  of  ambiguity.  "  Comparative  Philology  " 
is  an  unfortunate  title,^  for,  looking  at  the  original 
application  of  the  word,  it  ought  to  mean  the 
comparative  study  of  the  literature  of  different 
countries,  whereas  it  is  always  employed  to  denote 
merely  the  comparative  study  of  sounds  and  words 
as  elements  of  language.  The  actual  usage  of  the 
word  is  thus  at  variance  with  the  original  meaning, 
for  many  languages, such  as  the  Gipsy,  the  Lithuanian, 
and  various  others  spoken  by  semi -civilised  or 
barbarous  peoples,  have  no  literature,  but  are 
notwithstanding  of  the  greatest  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  student  of  language.^ 

*  Cp.  Whitney  in  Enq/clopcedia  BrUannica,  s.v.  Philology. 
^  F.  Miiller,  OrundrisB  der  SpracKvoissenschafi^  p.  4. 
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3.  Hence  various  other  names  for  the  science 
have  been  proposed,  such  as  Compara-  c>ther  names 
tive .  Grammar  and  the  Science  of  »"«8e»*«*- 
Language.  The  latter  is  the  wider  and  the  better 
term ;  Comparative  Grammar  is  more  properly 
applicable  to  the  study  of  a  group  of  languages 
closely  related  to  one  another,  such  as  the  Indo- 
Germanic  group  or  the  Semitic  group. 

4.  Philology,  therefore,  if  we  may  use  this  term 
to  denote  the  Science  of  Languatre,  deals 

.^,        ,,      ,  ,  0  t  Scope   of   PhU. 

With  all  the   phenomena  of  speech —  oiogy   in   thiB 

sense 

with  the  production  of  the  sounds  which 
compose  it,  with  their  combinations  into  syllables, 
with  the  union  of  these  syllables  in  words,  and  with 
the  putting  of  words  together  into  sentences.  In 
its  widest  sense  it  includes  also  the  important  but 
abstruse  question  of  the  origin  of  language,  of 
articulate  utterance,  a  characteristic  so  remarkable 
that  Aristotle  fixed  upon  it  as  the  test  of  distinction 
between  man  and  brute ;  X0701/  %\  yJovov  dvOpayiro^ 
ij(€i  T&p  ^(p(ov ...  0  he  X0709  iirl  tS  SrjXovv  iari  to 
avfufUpov  Kol  TO  ff\a^€p6v,  &aT€  teal  to  Bixaiov  xal 
TO  aSiKov} 

5.  But  the  number  of  languages  on  the  earth  is 
so  enormous  that  it  is  a  task  far  too 

.  1  t  -I         Methods        of 

great  for  any  single  man  to  thoroughly  studying  Phu- 
master  all,  or  even  a  large  part  of  them. 
Hence  the  principles  of  the  science  must  be  studied  in 
connexion  with  a  few  languages  which  are  taken  as 
types  of  the  great  body  of  languages.  As  the  science 
sprang  from  the  study  of  the  classical  languages, 

1  PolUics,  i.  2,  1253  a. 
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aad  as  these  languages  have- had  a  very  important 
influence  on  the  development  of  English  thought 
and  of  the  English  tongue,  and  are  moreover 
members  of  the  same  great  group  of  languages  to 
which  English  belongs,  we  naturally  turn  to  them 
in  the  first  place  when  we  begin  the  study.  Prob- 
ably the  great  majority  of  philologists  begin  with 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  no  one  can  advance  far  in 
the  study  till  he  has  made  himself  master  of  other 
languages  which  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
problems  which  lie  before  the  student  of  language. 
To  clear  up  many  difficulties,  not  only  in 
Greek  or  Latin  but  also  in  English,  a  know- 
ledge of  Sanskrit  forms  is  indispensable ;  to 
settle  the  character  and  position  of  the  original 
accent  of  words  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  early 
history  of  the  Germanic  ^  languages,  the  family  to 
which  English  belongs;  some  Slavonic  dialects 
again  preserve  features  long  effaced  in  all  other 
Indo- Germanic  tongues ;  in  short,  there  is  no 
language  and  no  dialect,  however  remote,  which 
belongs  to  the  Indo -Germanic  family  that  may 
not  throw  light  upon  some  important  branch  of 
the  study  of  these  languages.  For  other  questions, 
again,  some  knowledge  of  languages  which  are 
formed  on  different  principles  and  belong  to  different 
families  is  necessary :  nothing  elucidates  better  the 
nature  of  inflexion  than  a  comparison  of  an  Indo- 
Germanic  tongue  with  Chinese  on  the  one  hand 
and  with  Turkish  on  the  other.  The  beginner 
must  not  suppose  that   the   philologist  knows  all 

1  To  this  branch  the  name  Teutonic  is  sometimes  applied. 
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or  even  many  of  these  languages  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  read  them  fluently :  in  most  cases  his 
information  is  supplied  by  the  grammar  and  the 
dictionary  alone;  but  on  each  language  or  group 
of  languages  there  are  specialists  at  work  who  store 
up  results  available  for  the  student  of  languages  in 
general. 


n.  What  is  an  Indo-Germanic  Language  ? 

6.  In  the  last  chapter  it  was  mentioned  that 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  mdo- Germanic, 
belonged  to  the  same  family  of  languages.  BJ^^n.'indo* 
This  family  is  known  at  present  as  the  ^®^*'*°* 
Indo-Germanic.  In  older  books  other  names  for 
it  will  be  found,  such  as  Aryan  or  Indo-European, 
sometimes  Indo-Keltic.  The  first  of  these  words 
is  derived  from  Sanskrit,  and  the  objection  to  the 
use  of  it  in  this  meaning  is  that  it  more  appropri- 
ately denotes  ^  the  group  formed  by  the  Iranian  and 
Indian  dialects  of  the  family,  which  are  very  closely 
connected.  Against  "Indo-European"  it  is  urged 
that  some  languages,  such  as  Armenian,  which  exist 
neither  in  India  nor  in  Europe  are  excluded,  and 
that  prima  facie  the  term  suggests  that  all  Indian 
and  all  European  languages  belong  to  this  family. 
This  is  far  from  being  the  case;  in  India  the 
dialects  belonging  to  this  family  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  broad  belt  across  the  north  of  the  Peninsula 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  while  the  Deccan  and 

^  Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lanffuage,  p.  180. 
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the  south  generally  are  occupied  by  people  of  differ- 
ent races  who  speak  languages  of  quite  another 
origin.  In  Europe  also,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  languages  which  do  not  belong  to  this 
family,  such  as  the  Turkish,  the  Hungarian,  the 
Basque,  the  Lapp,  and  the  Finnish. 

7.  The  term  "  Indo-Germanic  "  is  an  attempt  to 
denote  the  family  by  the  names  of  those  members 
of  it  which  form  the  extreme  links  of  a  chain 
stretching  from  the  North-East  of  India  to  the 
West  of  Europe.  As  the  name  was  applied  to  this 
family  of  languages  before  it  was  finally  ascertained 
that  Keltic  also  belonged  to  the  same  family,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  use  Indo-Keltic  instead.  But 
this  is  not  necessary,  for  though  the  Kelts  have 
gradually  been  driven  into  the  furthest  corners  of 
the  West  of  Europe  by  the  inroads  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  yet  Iceland,  the  most  westerly  land  belonging 
to  the  European  continent,  has  been  for  a  thousand 
years  a  settlement  of  a  Germanic  people. 

8.  A  great  advance  in  knowledge  was  rendered 
All  idR.  Ian.  possiblc  by  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit 
St?^oft?e'or1:  On  its  introduction  to  Europe  by  Eng- 
ginai  language,     ijgjj   gcholars  like   Sir  WiUiam  Jones, 

Colebrooke,  and  others,  the  conception  was  gained 
of  a  family  of  languages  not  derived  from  one 
another  but  all  returning  like  gradually  converging 
lines  to  one  centre  point,  to  one  mother  language — 
the  original  Indo-Germanic.  From  that  felicitous 
conception  the  whole  of  the  modem  science  of 
Language  may  be  said  to  have  sprung.  The  simi- 
larity of  Sanskrit  to  the  classical  languages  and  its 
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wide  geographical  separation  from  them  made 
scholars  see  that  old  notions  such  as  that  Latin  was 
derived  from  a  dialect  of  Greek  must  be  given  up. 
Men  now  realised  clearly  that  the  relation  between 
Greek  and  Latin  was  not  that  of  mother  and 
daughter  but  of  sisters.  This  led  to  eager  investi- 
gation for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  other 
languages  belonged  to  the  same  family.  In  some 
cases  the  investigation  has  been  far  from  easy, 
languages  having  occasionally  lost  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  which  would  clearly  mark  them 
out  as  members  of  the  family.  In  some  cases  too 
it  has  been  found  very  hard  to  decide  whether  an 
individual  dialect  was  to  be  treated  merely  as  a 
local  variety  of  another  dialect  or  whether  It 
deserved  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  language. 

9.  The  distinguishing  marks  which  would  be 
looked  for  are  very  different  in  these  how  languages 
two  cases.  In  separating  two  Ian-  ^"gh^frZone 
guages  the  difficulty  is  often  occasioned  JS'^XgiSh'^Sf 
by  the  mixture  of  words  borrowed  ^SST^^^^T^l 
from  a  neighbouring  or  a  conquering  8«*«e8. 
nation,  which  have  become  at  last  so  large  a  part  of 
the  vocabulary  as  to  obscure  the  original  character 
of  the  langue^e.  Thus  in  the  English  language  a 
very  large  number  of  words  in  ordinary  use  are 
not  of  Germanic  origin.  A  very  large  part  of 
any  English  dictionary  is  taken  up  by  words  of 
Latin  or  Greek  derivation  which  have  been  imported 
into  English  at  different  times  and  for  different 
reasons.  Some  were  borrowed  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times ;  these  were  more  especially  words  connected 
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with  Christiauity  and  the  Christian  Church,  as 
bishop,  priest,  and  many  others.  A  very  large 
number  were  introduced  because  the  country  came 
for  a  time  under  the  political  control  of  the  Nor- 
mans ;  the  words  introduced  at  this  time  have  not 
come  directly  from  Latin  but  indirectly  through 
the  medium  of  the  French.  The  influence  here 
was  much  greater  than  in  the  previous  case.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  borrowed  words  to  express  ideas 
which  were  new  to  them.  Instead  of  translating 
€7rt<r«o7ro9,  as  they  might  have  done,  by  "  overseer," 
they  preferred  in  this  special  and  technical  use  to 
keep  the  foreign  term  for  the  office.  These  new 
words  once  introduced  became  part  and  parcel  of 
the  language  and  changed  with  its  changes,  hence 
the  Greek  iiriaKoiro^;  is  metamorphosed  in  time 
into  the  modern  English  bishop.  But  the  importa- 
tions from  Norman  French  affected  the  most 
ordinary  things  of  common  life,  and  hence  it  is 
that  we  use  good  Germanic  words  for  common 
animals  as  cow,  steer,  sheep,  swine,  while  for  the 
flesh  of  these  animals  we  employ  words  of  French, 
i.e.  Latin,  origin,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  A  third  period 
of  importation  was  after  the  Renaissance,  when  men 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  new  learning  thought 
to  improve  their  Saxon  tongue  by  engrafting  multi- 
tudes of  classical  words  upon  it.  Hence  we  some- 
times have — (1)  the  same  word  appearing  under  two 
different  forms,  one  being  borrowed  earlier  than  the 
other,  as  in  the  case  of  priest  and  presbyter,  both 
through  Latin  presbyter  from  Trpeafivrepo*; ;  or  (2) 
besides  difference  in  the  time  of  borrowing,  one  of 
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the  forms  comes  through  another  language,  as 
hlamt  and  blaspheme.  Both  of  these  go  back  to 
p)uKT^^lv  through  Latin  blasphemare,  but  the 
former  has  also  passed  through  France  on  its  way 
from  Latium  to  England.  The  same  is  true  of 
double  forms  like  surface  and  superficies,  frail  and 
fragile,  and  a  great  many  more.^  In  the  later 
period,  when  the  literary  sense  had  been  awakened 
to  the  origin  of  many  of  these  words,  old  importa- 
tions were  furbished  up  to  look  like  new  by  giving 
them  a  more  classical  spelling  than  they  had 
previously  had.  This  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  words  like  favit  and  dovit,  earlier  faiU  and 
doiUe,    * 

lo.  But  though  so  many  words  have  been 
borrowed  by  English,  no  one  doubts  that  it  is  a 
Germanic  language,  for  (1)  such  inflexions  as  are 
still  left  to  it  are  essentially  Germanic,  and  (2) 
though  the  majority  of  the  words  in  our  diction- 
aries are  Latin  and  Greek,  a  very  large  number  of 
them  are  not  in  everyday  use,  and  in  ordinary 
conversation  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin  are 
in  a  minority.  It  has  been  said  that  the  common 
rustic  uses  as  a  rule  scarcely  more  than  300  words ; 
and  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  iLse,  faxit,  and 
some  others,  these  300  words  are  all  of  Germanic 
origin.     The  statement,  however,  is  not  true;  the 

^  Owing  to  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  English  of  forming 
new  compound  words,  we  still  fall  back  upon  the  classical  languages 
for  new  terms  for  scientific  discoveries,  in  most  cases  without  much 
regard  to  the  proper  rules  for  the  formation  of  such  compounds. 
From  the  classical  point  of  view,  words  like  telegram,  telephone, 
photograph  are  absolute  barbarisms. 
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vocabulary  of  the  rustic  about  common  things  may 
be  small,  but  he  has  a  very  large  supply  of  techni- 
cal terms — mostly  too  of  Germanic  origin — ^for  his 
own  industry.  Of  these  a  great  number  are  always 
purely  local  and  would  be  quite  unintelligible  to  the 
ordinary  Englishman. 

The  most  common  borrowed  words  are  naturally 
substantives — names  of  wares,  implements,  etc. — and 
occasionally  the  verbs  which  express  their  function. 
Yet  VM  and  foud  do  not  come  under  this  class,  nor 
does  takty  a  verb  which  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Danish  invaders  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  and 
which  has  completely  ejected  the  Middle  English 
words  fangen  (Old  English  f6n\  and  nimen  (O.E. 
niman)  from  the  literary  language,  though  "  stow'u 
fangs,"  i.e,  "  stolen  goods,"  is  a  phrase  still  known  in 
Scotland,  and  Byrom's  poem  of  the  Nimmers  shows 
that ''  let's  nim  a  horse  "  was  still  intelligible  in  some 
dialect  last  century  and  may  be  even  now. 

1 1.  But  in  some  languages  the  history  of  borrow- 
ing and  the  relations  of  the  neighbouring 

ArmenUn      and        °  ,  ,  . 

Albanian    only  touffucs  are  uot  SO  clcar  as  they  are  m 

recently    distin-    ^      ,.  ,         ,  ^  "^       , 

guiahed  as  aepa-  English !  hcuce  somc  tougucs,  such  as 

rate  languages.       .,  .  .  j     .1  aiu       • 

the  Armenian  and  the  Albanian,  are 
only  even  now  asserting  their  right  to  a  position 
in  the  Indo  -  Germanic  family  not  as  subordinate 
dialects  but  as  independent  languages.  In  the 
case  of  Albanian  the  problem  has  been  compli- 
cated by  the  great  variety  of  languages  which 
have  encroached  upon  its  territory :  Slavonic, 
Turkish,  Greek,  Latin  have  all  foisted  some  words 
into  it 
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12.  Hard,    however,    as   the    problem   of    dis- 
tinguishing nearly  related  languages  is,  criteria  of  idg. 
it  is  far  surpassed  in  difficulty  by  that     ^^^^^ 
of  deciding  whether  a  language  is  Indo-Germanic 
or  not.     What  criteria  can  be  laid  down  to  guide 
the  philologist  in  this  investigation  ? 

In  order  to  assign  a  language  to  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family  several  things  must  be  proved : 

(1)  That  the  word-bases  or  roots  of  this  language 
are  prevailingly  the  same  as  those  which  appear  in 
other  Indo-Germanic  languages;  (2)  that  the 
manner  in  which  nouns  and  verbs  are  formed  from 
these  bases  is  that  which  appears  in  other  Indo- 
Grermanic  languages;  (3)  that  the  changes  which 
words  undergo  to  express  various  relations  within 
the  sentence  are  of  the  same  kind  as  in  other 
Indo-Germanic  languages. 

Of  these  three  (1)  is  the  only  condition  which 
is  indispensable ;  (2)  and  (3)  may  be  so  obscured 
as  practically  to  disappear.  In  English  the  dis- 
tinction between  noun  and  verb,  and  between  both 
of  these  and  roots,  has  in  many  cases  disappeared. 
Noun  inflexion  is  now  confined  to  a  limited  number 
of  possessive  and  plural  forms;  verb  inflexion 
remains  only  in  a  very  mutilated  condition. 

13.  A  fairly  certain  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  the  identity  of  the  pronouns  and  iraportance  of 
the  numerals.  Pronouns  are  so  es-  SSSenSsMcr^ 
sential  to  the  life  of  a  language  that  **'*** 

they,  are  not  likely  to  be  given  up  in  favour  of 
others  from  a  foreign  source.  But  even  these  are 
not  always  certain  authority  for  the  connexions  of 
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a  language.  Perhaps  the  question  does  not  ^  arise 
in  the  case  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  but 
in  another  family  of  languages — the  Semitic — it 
presents  a  great  difl&culty.  The  Coptic  and  the 
Semitic  family  are  similar  in  their  pronouns  and 
numerals  and  in  little  else.^ 

14.  In  order  that  the  word-bases  of  a  language 
may   be  shown    to   be  identical   with 

Word-bases  may      ,     *  _     ,  ,  t     :i      ^  .1 

have    different  thosc  of  the  othcr  Indo-Germanic  lan- 

soonds  In  differ-  ^V    ^  ^i  , 

ent  languages,  guagcs  it  IS  uot  ueccssary  that  the  sounds 
of  sound  must  which   appear  in  them  should  be  the 

same.  The  h  in  the  English  hear  cor- 
responds to  the  /  in  the  Latin  fero,  the  ^  in  the 
Greek  <l>ip<Oy  and  the  hh  in  the  Sanskrit  bhdrdmi; 
the  k  in  the  English  know  corresponds  to  the  g  in 
the  Latin  (g)nosco,  the  7  in  the  Greek  yt-yvw-a-xcj, 
the  f  in  the  Lithuanian  Unaic,  and  the  j  in  the 
Sanskrit  jd-nd-mi ;  but  all  philologists  are  agreed 
that  b,  fy  (f),  and  bh  in  the  one  case,  and  A,  g,  7,  S,  j 
in  the  other,  represent  severally  but  one  original 
sound — bh  in  the  former  and  a  ^-sound  in  the 
latter.  And  the  representation  of  the  original 
sound  by  the  corresponding  sound  of  the  derived 
language  is,  with  some  intelligible  exceptions, 
invariable.  Thus  all  that  is  wanted  is  that  some 
system  be  observable  in  the  interchange  of  sounds 
among  the  connected  languages.  If  we  found  that 
no  such  system  existed,  that  in  the  same  circum- 

^  According  to  Gustay  Meyer,  however  {Essays  und  Studien, 
p.  63),  it  is  probable  that  Albanian  has  borrowed  its  article  and 
some  important  pronouns  from  Latin. 

'  Renan,  Hisiaire  des  Languea  S4mitiqueSf  pp.  84,  85. 
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stances  ^  in  Greek  was  represented  in  English 
sometimes  by  m,  sometimes  by  a?,  sometimes  by  r, 
and  occasionally  disappeared  altogether,  we  should 
have  to  conclude  (1)  that  in  these  cases  the 
philologists  were  connecting  words  together  which 
ought  not  to  be  connected ;  and  (2)  if  this  prevailed 
also  with  all  sounds  except  in  a  few  words  which 
had  the  same  meaning,  we  might  be  sure  that 
Greek  and  English  had  no  original  connexion,  and 
that  such  traces  of  inflexion  as  appear  in  English 
must  have  been  borrowed  from  some  Indo-Germanic 
language  with  which  it  had  at  some  period  come 
into  very  close  contact.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  have  to  admit  that  the  borrowing  of  inflexion 
was  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

1 5.  Philologists  proceeding  upon  these  principles 
have  identified  the  following  languages 

,,         ,  ,         T,^.       ClaaaiflcaUon  of 

AS  belonging  to  the  Indo  -  Germanic  the  idg.  lan- 
family : — 

(L)  The  Aryan  Group.     - 

This  includes  (1)  Sanskrit,  the  ancient  language 
spoken  by  the  Indo-Germanic  invaders  of  the 
Punjab.  The  earliest  literature  in  it  is  the  Vedas, 
the  oldest  writings  preserved  to  us  in  any  Indo- 
Germanic  language.  The  Vedas  date  from  about 
1500  B.C.,  and  stand  in  somewhat  the  same  relation 
to  the  classical  language  as  Homer  does  to  classical 
Greek.  Sanskrit  as  a  spoken  language  had  died 
out  before  the  Christian  era ;  it  was  succeeded  by 
dialects  derived  from  itself  called  Prakrit  and  Pali, 
which  have  also  long  been  extinct  in  their  original 
form  and  are  now  represented    by  Hindi  and  other 
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modern  dialects.     The  Gipsy  dialect  is  a  degraded 
branch  of  this  family  which  has  wandered  to  the  West. 

(2)  The  Iranian  dialects, — Zend,  the  language 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  ancient  Persians  and  the 
modem  Parsis  (which,  however,  also  show  variety 
of  dialect),  and  Old  Persian,  the  language  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  which  record  the  doings  of 
the  ancient  Persian  monarchs. 

The  Zend  sacred  books  are  supposed  to  belong 
to  various  periods  between  1100  b.c.  and  600  b.c.  ; 
of  the  Persian  inscriptions  the  oldest  date  from 
King  Darius,  520  b.c.^ 

This  group  is  characterised  by  having  lost  the 
original  distinction  between  a,  e,  and  o,  all  of  which 
it  represents  ■  by  a,  though  the  sound  was  probably 
different  from  the  original  a  sound.  In  Zend  later 
changes  appear  in  this  a  sound  also. 

(ii.)  Armenian.  This  language,  known  from  the, 
fifth  century  A.D.,  has  only  recently  (1875)  been 
distinguished  from  the  Iranian  family.  The 
Armenians,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  an  off- 
shoot from  the  ancient  Phrygians,  who  were  them- 
selves a  Thracian  stock  called  Briges  before  they 
migrated    to    Asia.^       A    considerable    number   of 

^  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  assign,  even  approximately, 
certain  dates  to  the  earliest  Vedic  and  Iranian  literature. 
Recently  some  scholars,  on  astronomical  grounds,  have  assigned 
the  earliest  hymns  of  the  Veda  to  a  period  earlier  than  3000  B.c. 

^  Herodotus  viL  78.  The  oldest  inscriptions  known  were 
collected  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  the  Journal  of  the  Moyal 
Asiatic  Society  for  1883,  those  of  the  Roman  period  by  the  same 
scholar  in  K,Z,  28,  pp.  381  If.  For  Phrygian  and  its  relations 
with  other  languages  see  ch.  vii.  of  Eretschmer's  EiiUeitung  in 
die  Oeachichte  der  griechischen  Sprcuhe  (Gbttingen,  1896). 
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inscriptions  in  the  Phrygian  language  still  exist, 
some  of  the  third  to  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  others 
perhaps  nearly  a  thousand  years  earlier. 

(iii)  Greek.  This  language  is  known  to  us  by 
an  extensive  literature  and  by  numerous  inscriptions 
which  help  us  to  distinguish  clearly  the  character- 
istics of  the  numerous  dialects  into  which  the 
language  was  divided.  An  account  of  the 
leading  dialects  of  Greek  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  (^610  ff.). 

(iv.)  Albanian.  This  has  no  early  literature 
and  has  been  but  lately  added  as  a  separate  member 
to  the  Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages. 

(v.)  Latin  and  the  kindred  Italic  dialects,  Oscan, 
Umbrian,  and  various  minor  branches.  In  Latin, 
besides  the  extensive  and  varied  literature,  there  is 
a  large  mass  of  inscriptions,  rare  in  the  early 
period,  exceedingly  numerous  under  the  Empire. 
The  history  of  Latin  and  the  other  Italic  dialects 
is  extremely  important  and  interesting  for  two 
reasons : 

(a)  A  strange  parallelism  is  exhibited  by 
Oscan  as  compared  with  Latin,  and  by  Welsh  as 
compared  with  Irish  (see  below),  in  the  treatment 
of  guttural  sounds.  In  Oscan  and  Welsh  p 
appears  in  many  cases  where  qu  or  c  occurs  in 
Latin  and  Irish. 

{b)  The  second  and  much  more  important  point 
is  that  from  Latin  —  not  indeed  in  its  literary 
form  as  we  find  it  in  the  great  Soman  writers,  but 
from  the  dialect  of  the  common  people  —  are 
descended  the  various  Somance  languages,  French, 

c 
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Italian,  Provencal,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Boumanian, 
Bhaeto-Bomanic. 

These  form  as  it  were  a  subordinate  parallel  to 
the  history  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  of  lan- 
guages. Nearly  as  many  separate  and  mutually 
unintelligible  dialects  have  sprung  from  Latin  as 
there  are  branches  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic 
family,  but  in  the  former  case  we  possess  what  is 
for  ever  lost  to  us  in  the  latter,  the  parent  tongue 
from  which  they  spring.  We  have  the  original 
Latin;  we  can  never  hope  to  have,  except  by 
hypothetical  restoration,  the  original  Indo-Germanic. 

Besides  Latin  and  its  kindred  dialects,  other 
languages  were  spoken  in  parts  of  ancient  Italy : 
in  the  south-east  Messapian,  a  language  apparently 
akin  to  Albanian,  and  no  doubt  used  by  settlers 
who  had  crossed  from  lUyricum  to  the  opposite 
shore,  as  in  recent  centuries  a  few  Albanian  colonies 
have  done ;  in  the  north-east  Venetian,  the  lemguage 
of  the  ancient  Veneti,  whose  origin  is  not  quite 
certain ;  in  the  north-west  Ligurian,  the  language 
probably  of  a  section  of  the  Iberian  race  (repre- 
sented by  the  modern  Basques),  which  most  archaeo- 
logists are  now  agreed  occupied  Western  Europe 
till  they  amalgamated  with  and  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  their  Indo  -  Germanic  conquerors,  the 
Gauls  and  Bomans.  The  district  bounded  east 
and  west  by  the  Veneti  and  Ligures  respectively 
was  held  by  Kelts.  Lastly,  the  west  of  Italy, 
north  of  the  Tiber,  was  occupied  by  the  Etruscans, 
the  origin  of  whose  language  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Though  many  thousands  of  inscriptions  exist,  and 
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although  recently  an  Etruscan  book  has  been  dis- 
covered and  published,^  no  one  has  yet  succeeded 
in  identifying  the  language  conclusively  with  any 
known  family  of  speech. 

(vi.)  Keltic.  This  includes  (1)  the  old  Gaulish 
spoken  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  known  to  us  by 
words  preserved  incidentally  in  Greek  and  Boman 
writers — proper  names,  names  of  plants,  etc. — and 
by  a  few  inscriptions  and  coins. 

(2)  Welsh,  with  an  extensive  literature  be- 
ginning in  the  eleventh  century. 

(3)  Cornish,  extinct  since  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

(4)  Breton,  introduced  into  Brittany  from  Corn- 
wall A.D.  400-600. 

(5)  Manx,  still  spoken  in  the  north  of  the 
island  of  Man,  most  closely  allied  with  Scotch  Gaelic. 

(6)  Irish,  first  in  Ogam  (Eunic)  inscriptions 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  A.D. ;  next  in 
glosses  of  the  eighth  century,  explaining  words  in 
Latin  MSS. ;  there  is  a  large  literature  in  its  later 
stages  known  as  Middle  and  Modem  Irish. 

(7)  Scotch  Gaelic,  closely  connected  with  the 
Irish.  Its  earliest  records — the  charters  of  the 
Book  of  Deer — date  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries. 

These  dialects  fall  into  two  great  divisions,  the 
first  four  having  certain  points  of  similarity  among 
themselves  which  sharply  distinguish  them  from  the 

^  By  Krall  in  the  DenJcsehri/len  of  the  Vienna  Academy  in 
1S92.  The  book  had  been  used  as  swathing  for  a  mummy  now  in 
the  mnsenm  at  Agram. 
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last  three.^  Scotch  Gaelic  is,  indeed,  only  an  oflf- 
shoot  from  Irish,  the  Irish  Scotti  having  settled  in 
Argyle  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  a,d., 
and  gradually  overrun  the  rest  of  the  country  till 
their  political  power,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
their  language,  became  predominant,  but,  in  its  turn, 
succumbed  to  Northumbrian  English.  Similarly 
the  dialect  of  Man  is  probably  derived  from  Scot- 
land, the  Eunic  inscriptions  in  the  island  being  in 
Norse,  the  language  of  the  Vikings  who  for  a 
considerable  period  held  sway  in  Man  and  the 
Hebrides.* 

(vii.)  Germanic  or  Teutonic.  This  group  is 
divided  into  three  great  branches  : 

(1)  Gothic,  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  the 
West-Gothic  version  of  the  Bible,  made  by  Bishop 
Ulfilas  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  for  his 
people  at  that  time  settled  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Danube. 

(2)  The  Scandinavian  branch,  represented  by 
the  Icelandic,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Danish. 
The  Runic  inscriptions  are  the  oldest  remains  of 
this  branch,  and  go  back  perhaps  to  the  third  or 
fourth  century  A.D.     The  Gothic  and  Scandinavian 

^  Some  authorities  make  three  groups  by  separating  GauUsh 
from  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton. 

^  A  relic  of  this  domination  survives  in  the  title  of  the  Bishop, 
who  is  bishop  of  Sodor  (i.e.  South  Islands  as  opposed  to  Orkney 
and  Shetland)  and  Man.  What  was  the  language  of  the  Picts, 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  subdued  by  the  Scots,  is 
not  clear ;  a  priori  it  might  be  expected  to  be  a  dialect  akin  to 
Welsh  and  Cornish.  Tacitus,  however  {AgruxHa,  xi.),  thought  the 
Caledonians  of  Germanic  origin,  but  says  nothing  of  their  language. 
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dialects  are  sometimes  classed  together  as  East 
Grermanic. 

(3)  The  West  Germanic  dialects.  In  the 
earliest  period  these  are  Anglo  -  Saxon  (t.^.  Old 
English),  Frisian,  Old  Saxon  or  Low  German,  Old 
High  German,  and  Old  Low  Franconian,  from  which 
spring  Dutch  and  Flemish. 

Of  these  dialects  perhaps  the  oldest  record  is 
the  Old  English  poem  of  Beowulf,  which,  in  its 
original  form,  may  have  been  brought  by  the  Saxon 
invaders  of  England  from  their  continental  home. 

(viii.)  The  Letto-Slavonic  group.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Aryan,  the  Italic  and  the  Keltic  groups, 
this  breaks  up  into  two  well-marked  divisions : 

(1)  Slavonic  proper.  This  includes  a  great 
variety  of  dialects  which  fall  into  two  divisions — 
(a)  the  south-eastern,  comprehending  the  old  Bul- 
garian in  which  the  early  Christian  documents  of 
the  Slavs  were  written  down  (the  earliest  date 
from  the  ninth  century),  Bussian  in  all  its  varieties, 
Servo-Croatian,  and  Slovenian  (the  Slavonic  dialect 
of  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  part  of  Hungary); 
(6)  the  Western,  comprehending  Bohemian,  Polish, 
Sorbian  or  Wendish  (spoken  in  a  Slavonic  district 
lying  south  of  Berlin  and  extending  into  Saxony), 
and  Polabish,  formerly  spoken  in  the  valley  of  the 
Elbe,  but  extinct  since  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

(2)  The  Lettic  or  Lithuanian  group,  consisting 
of  three  dialects — {a)  Old  Prussian,  (6)  Lettic,  (c) 
Lithuanian. 

Old  Prussian  became,  extinct  two  centuries  ago. 
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Its  only  relics  are  a  Catechism  and  a  glossary,  and 
neither  of  the  other  dialects  has  any  literature 
properly  so  called.  Lettic  and  Lithuanian  are  still 
spoken  in  the  frontier  district  between  Prussia  and 
Bussia,  Lettic  being  the  more  northern  of  the  two 
dialects.  They  difTer  in  accentuation,  and  the 
forms  of  Lettic  are  more  broken  down  than  those 
of  Lithuanian.^ 

1 6.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  eight  groups 
of    dialects    go    back    to    one    original 

Original  home  of   _  °      .  -  r 

the    iDdo-Ger-  language,   and    from   a  comparison    of 

the  forms  in  these  various  languages 
we  are  able  to  ascertain  what  the  original  form  in 
the  primitive  Indo- Germanic  language  may  have 
been.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  bring  our  induc- 
tion to  the  test  by  comparing  the  hypothetical 
with  the  genuine  form,  for  not  one  word  of  this 
original  tongue  has  come  down  to  us.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  original  home  of  the  people  who  spoke 
this  language  and  of  its  civilisation  is  equally 
meagre.  Many  have  been  the  ingenious  attempts 
of  scholars  to  break  through  the  darkness  which 
encircles  this  part  of  the  history  of  our  race,  and 
great  would  be  the  importance  of  their  results  not 
only  for  Philology  but  for  Anthropology,  had  these 
attempts  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  Formerly, 
partly  from  a  desire  to  follow  the  Biblical  narrative, 
partly  from  a  belief  that  the  Aryan  members  of 
the  family  represented  in  all  respects  the  most 
primitive  form  of  the  Indo-Germanic  tongue  pre- 

^  For  fuller  details  with  regard  to  these  languages  cp.  Sayce, 
IfUrodudicn  to  the  Science  of  Language  ^  vol.  ii.  pp.  65  ft. 
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served  to  us,  the  original  seat  of  the  primitive 
people  was  placed  in  the  uplands  of  Central  Asia. 
Becent  speculation  has  tended  to  remove  it  to  the 
borders  of  Europe  and  Asia  or  even  to  the  north 
of  Europe. 

1 7.  From  a  study  and  comparison  of  the  words 
used  for  common  things  by  the  various 

.  ,  «     ,        T     1    ^  .  ,       Civilisation      of 

branches  of  the  Indo- Germanic  stock,  the     primitive, 

,  _        -  ,  Indo-Germans. 

attempts  have  also  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  height  which  the  primitive  civilisation  had 
reached.  But  here  success  is  almost  as  hard  of 
attainment,  for  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  some 
or  all  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  used  a  certain 
name  for  some  object,  as  a  metal,  a  weapon,  etc. 
To  ascertain  the  character  of  the  primitive  civilisation 
it  must  be  shown  that  the  word  means  the  same 
thing  in  all  these  languages,  or,  at  all  events, 
changes  from  the  supposed  original  meaning  must 
be  proved  by  a  chain  of  evidence,  of  which  in  many 
cases  important  links  are  now  and  probably  will 
ever  be  wanting.  That  the  primitive  Indo- 
Gkrmanic  people  knew  the  most  ordinary  domestic 
animals,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  pig,  is  certain; 
the  trees  which  they  knew  and  the  metals  are 
very  uncertain.  For  people  when  they  change  their 
abodes  tend  to  apply  the  old  names  to  new  things, 
and  we  have  no  means  of  determining  how  far 
one  branch  of  the  family  may  have  borrowed 
names  from  another  which  was  at  some  prehistoric 
time  its  neighbour.  Perhaps  no  peoples  have 
wandered  so  much  to  and  fro  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  as  the  Indo-Germans ;   at  the  dawn  of 
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the  historic  period  we  find  the  Aryan,  the  Slavonic, 
the  Germanic,  the  Keltic  races  in  a  state  of  active 
migration;  their  wanderings  in  the  thousands  of 
years  previous  to  that  period  who  shall  tell  ? 

1 8.  Another  subject  on  which  there  has  been 
much  learned  discussion  in  recent  years  is  the 
degree     of    inter  -  connexion     among     the     Indo- 

Grermanic  languages.    Various  ingenious 

Connexion     be-  .  ^  ^  j    j        u-  i. 

tween  idg.  Ian-  thcories  havc  becu  propounded  which 

are  named  after  some  analogical  feature 
in  their  structure,  as  the  "  genealogical-tree  "  theory 
of  Schleicher,  the  "wave  theory"  of  Johannes 
Schmidt,  etc.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to 
draw  a  clear  division  between  the  European  and 
the  Asiatic  branches  of  the  family  on  the  ground 
that  the  European  languages  show  a,  e,  o,  where 
the  Asiatic  members  show  only  a.  But  this 
difference  was  not  in  existence  from  the  beginning, 
for  certain  changes  in  the  guttural  consonants  of 
the  Aryan  branch  have  been  shown  to  be  caused 
by  an  original  e-sound  which  has  now  disappeared. 
The  family  does,  however,  fall  into  two  sections 
according  to  their  treatment  of  the  palatal  consonants 
(§  68),  one  section  representing  the  original  sound 
by  a  stop  or  mute  consonant,  the  other  by  a  spirant. 
As  the  most  characteristic  sound  is  found  in  the 
word  for  "hundred,"  the  two  sections  are  named 
the  centum  and  the  satem  section  respectively. 
To  the  centum  section  belong  Greek  (e-Karoi/), 
Latin  {Qentum),  Keltic  (Old  Irish  c^/),  Germanic 
(English  hund-red).  To  the  satem  section  belong 
Aryan  (Skt.  Catdm,  Zend  satem)  and  Letto-Slavonic 
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(Lithuanian  SZim^o^).  Armenian  and  Albanian  also 
belong  to  this  section.  There  are  striking  similarities 
between  various  members  of  the  family  in  individual 
points,  as  between  the  Italic  and  Lettic  families  in 
the  tendency  to  change  the  form  of  the  original 
declension  of  consonant  stems  into  -t-stems,  between 
Greek  and  Sanskrit  in  the  treatment  of  certain  nasal 
sounds  and  the  formation  of  some  verb  stems,  between 
the  Aryan  and  the  Letto-Slavonic  branches  in  the 
treatment  of  guttural  sounds,  between  the  Germanic 
and  the  Slavonic  in  the  insertion  of  t  between  a  and 
r,  as  in  English  stream.  Old  Bulgarian  o-strovH 
"island."^  Greek,  the  Italic,  and  some  Keltic 
dialects  agree  in  representing  a  class  of  original 
^-sounds  by  b,  ^ov<:,  bos,  Greek  and  Latin  agree 
in  changing  an  original  m  into  n  before  ^-sounds, 
as  in  ficUvo),  venio  (§  140),  and  in  both,  the  inflexion 
of  the  genitive  plural  of  a-stems  in  pronouns  has 
infected  a-stems  in  nouns,  raxovy  is-tdrum  (originally 
tdsiym),  causing  Bedtov,  dedrum  to  be  formed.  Again 
some  forms  of  the  verb  seem  to  have  been  invented 
by  both  Greek  and  Latin  at  a  late  period,  as  3rd  pi. 
imperative  Ti^yoprto  (Doric),  legurUo,  which  is  no  part 
of  the  original  inflexion  of  the  verb. 

But  these  similarities  are  not  great  enough  to  show 
closer  connexion  between  any  two  members  of  the 
family  than  any  other  two.  Such  changes  of  original 
forms  often  happen  in  languages  quite  independently. 
Thus  some  peculiarities  of  the  Lettic  dialects  and 
the  Somance  languages  have  exact  parallels  in  the 

^  Brogmann,    Techmer^s   Zeitschri/t,  i.   p.   234  ;    Kretschmer, 
Binleitung,  ch.  iv. 
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dialects  descended  from  Sanskrit.  Not  in  Greek 
and  Latin  only  does  the  pronominal  inflexion  affect 
the  noun;  exact  parallels  to  the  phenomenon  are 
to  be  found  in  Pali,  and  in  Gothic  other  cases  of 
the  noun  are  affected  than  those  which  suffer  in  the 
classical  languages. 

1 9.  The  only  members  of  the  family  which  show 
Italic  and  Keltic  such  important  coincidcnces  as  to  make 

dialects.  j|.  probable  that  they  stand  in  closer 
connexion  with  one  another  than  with  other  members 
of  the  family  are  the  Italic  and  the  Keltic  dialects. 
In  both  groups  some  branches  show  p  representing 
an  original  strongly  guttural  k,  others  show  c  or  qu. 
In  both  groups  the  passive  is  formed  in  the  same 
manner/  and  a  secondary  imperfect  and  future  appear 
in  both  from  derivative  verbs — the  Latin  -ham  and 
-bo  forms.  There  are  some  minor  resemblances,  but 
the  similarities  in  the  verb  are  so  remarkable  as 
almost  to  prove  a  more  than  ordinarily  close  con- 
nexion between  the  languages,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  nowhere  else  can  such  passive  and 
imperfect  and  future  forms  be  proved  to  exist. 

m  How  do  Indo-Oermanic  Languages  differ 
from  other  Languages  ? 

20.  Let  us  take  some  common  word  which 
Lat.  t(ruoa  and  app^ars  in  a  considerable  number  of 
iJr  other^idg'  Indo-Germanic  languages  and  compare 
languages.       '  ^j^^  yarfous  f OHus  wluch  it  assumcs. 

^  Zimmer  {K,Z.  80,  p.  240)  considers  this  identity  of  fonn  has 
another  explanation. 
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(1)  Skt.  6/^da&, 

(2)  Gk.  Xmro^  (dialectic  Ikko^). 

(3)  Lat.  equos  (earlier  form  of  ec^uui), 

(4)  (a)  0.  Irish  ech,     (b)  Welsh  ep,  eh. 

(5)  Goth.  aihvHi'tundi  (thorn-bush,  lit.  "horse- 

thorn  "  ^).     0.  Sax.  ehu,     0.  English  eoh, 

(6)  Lith.    aszvd   (mare.      The    masc.   aszvas   is 

extinct  *). 
From  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Lithuanian  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  word  may  be  divided  into 
two  syllables,  df-vas,  eq-uos,  aik-wa,  asz-vd.  Now 
we  know  from  a  long  series  of  observations  made 
upon  these  languages  that  the  first  part  of  these 
words,  though  now  different  in  each,  was  in  all 
originally  the  same.  Every  schoolboy  also  knows 
that  in  this  class  of  words,  whether  we  call  them 
-o-stems  or  nouns  of  the  second  declension,  s  is  the 
sign  of  the  nominative  in  all  masculine  forms ;  -s 

'  For  the  formation  cp.  poV'\i-fda,  po6-ppia<mSf  English  horse- 
laughf  hoTse-play, 

^  For  the  survival  of  the  fern,  and  the  loss  of  the  masc.  form 
cpw  English  mare=^0,lSt.  mere  fem.  to  mearhy  horse,  preserved  only 
in  the  word  marsihcU  which  English  borrowed  through  Old  French 
mareachal  from  the  Low  Latin  VMi'riscalc'us  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  itself  borrowed  from  O.H.O.  mara-scalkj  a  derivative 
from  Tnarah  and  sealh,  Oothic  skalks  "servant."  In  French  the 
word  has  still  the  meaning  of  "  farrier."  The  Teutons  were  great 
lovers  of  horses ;  the  legendary  leaders  of  the  Saxon  invasion — 
Hengist  and  Horsa — were  both  named  from  the  animal.  O.E. 
hengest  we  have  lost  (German  keeps  it  as  hengst) ;  O.E.  hors, 
O.H.G.  hros,  modem  German  rosa  we  have  retained,  and  this  has 
driven  out  mearh.  In  German,  pferd  ( =  Low  Latin  paravereduSy 
Old  French  paltfreUy  Eng.  palfrey)  has  taken  the  place  of  ross  as 
the  common  word.  In  Lithuanian  ar-A;Zy«~  plough -beast  (from 
the  same  root  as  Lat.  ar-arct  Eng.  earing)  has  driven  out  *a8spwi8. 
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at  the  end  of  the  word  therefore  we  may  mark  oflf 
by  itself,  as  a  sign  for  a  special  purpose. 

21.  Now  compare  with  equos  another  word, 
Lat.  wdttM  and  I^^.  vidiw>s.  Taking  the  languages  in 
StiiS" idg°°uS^  the  same  order  we  find  a  result  of  the 
*^°^®*'  same  kind. 

(1)  Skt  vidMvas. 

(2)  Gk.  ^i^€09  (le,  riFiOeFo^). 

(3)  Lat.  viduos  {viduus  adj.,  vidua  subst.). 

(4)  (a)  0.  Ir.  fedb.     (b)  Welsh  giveddw. 

(5)  Goth.  vriduwO  (fem.  -(wi-stem). 

(6)  0.  Bulg,  v^idova  (also  feminine).^ 

«^       2  2.    From  the  comparison  we  see  that  in  these 

words  there  is,  besides  the  nominative 

Nominative  suf-         ^  »       i  i  ^         t  •   ^ 

fix,  stem^ufflz,  sutux,    another   separable    part,   which 

appears  in  the  classical  languages  in  the 
form  of  -fo-  or  -wo-.  This  is  called  the  nominal-, 
formative-,  or  stem -suffix,  i,e,  the  suffix  by  the 
addition  of  which  the  noun  stem  is  formed  from 
the  still  more  primitive  portion  now  left  behind. 
This  primitive  portion  is  called  the  root. 
Division  of  egiw.         ^3*  Thus  eqtios  and  viduos  may  be 

and  viduM  Into    /l|vidfid  into 

their  component    UlVlueu  inu) 

p*'*"-        (1)  ^s,  nominative  case  suffix. 

(2)  -vo-  or  -W0-,  noun-stem  suffix. 

(3)  eq-  or  ec-,  and  vid  +-,  root. 

The  sign  +  is  put  after  vid  because,  as  most  of 
the  languages  show,  there  is  another  sound  between 
the  first  syllable  and  the  suffix  -vo-,  which  possibly 

^  Delbriick  {Die  indogermanischen  VenoancUschaftsnamen,  pp. 
64  ff.)  considers  the  feminine  forms  of  this  stem  to  be  the  older, 
but  in  any  case  the  formation  of  the  suffix  is  the  same. 
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is  a  sign  that  these  forms  come  not  directly  from 
the  root  but  from  a  verb  stem.^ 

24.  A  root  never  appears  by  itself  in  an  Indo- 
Germanic  language ;  that  is  to  say,  it  Definition  of  a 
has  no  independent  existence.  A  root  words'  com?*to 
is  a  conventional  term  used  by  gram-.  uikTLit'hulI^an' 
marians  to  mean  that  part  of  the  word  **^'"' 
which  is  left  when  everything  formative  is  stripped  off. 

The  word  root  when  so  used  is  in  itself  a 
metaphor;  and  as  all  Indo- Germanic  languages 
spring  from  one  original  or  root  language  now  lost, 
we  ought  properly,  when  we  speak  of  roots,  to  give 
them  in  the  form  which  we  believe  from  a  com- 
parison of  its  various  descendants  they  had  in  this 
original  tongue.  But  not  infrequently  we  have 
not  material  enough  to  form  a  satisfactory  induction 
of  this  kind ;  therefore  practical  convenience  justifies 
us  in  speaking  of  the  roots  of  an  individual  language, 
e.g,  of  Greek  roots  and  Latin  roots.  For  when  we 
do  so  it  is  understood  that  we  mean  by  the  term 
not  something  which  exists  by  itself  in  the 
language,  but  merely  the  fragment  of  the  actual 
word  which  is  left  behind  when  we  have  taken 
away  all  formative  elements.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  is  of  small  importance  what  the  root  itself 
may  have  been  or  whether  a  long  history  lies 
behind  it  also  or  not.  In  every  language  there  is 
a  residuum  with  which  the  philologist  is  unable  to 
deal,  because  the  forms  seem  to  occur  nowhere  in 
the  Indo  -  Germanic  area  outside  the  particular 
language  with  which  he  is   deaUng.     Such  words 

^  Brngmaiin,  Qr,  ii.  §  64,  p.  126. 
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may  be  whimsical  formations  as  Lord  Lytton's  vril, 
Reichenbach's  (xi- force,  which  were  attempts  to 
form  absolutely  new  words/  or  they  may  be  formed 
from  proper  names,  which  themselves  belong  to  a 
different  language. 

Thus  in  the  English  phrase  "  to  burke  discussion," 
which  is  a  coinage  of  the  present  century,  the  verb 
has  h6id  a  curious  history.  To  elucidate  the  word 
we  need  to  know  that  in  Edinburgh  in  1827-28 
there  was  an  Irishman  named  Burke  who  supplied 
the  anatomical  schools  with  the  bodies  of  victims 
whom  he  had  suffocated.  Hence  comes  the 
metaphor  to  burke  or  stifle  discussion.  We  need 
to  know  further  that  Burke  is  not  an  Irish  word 
but  only  the  Irish  pronunciation  of  the  name 
De  Burgh  which  was  borne  by  certain  Englishmen 
who  settled  in  Ireland  some  centuries  ago.  Tracing 
the  name  further  we  find  that  the  word  came  to 
England  from  Normandy,  and  that  though  the 
people  who  thus  came  from  Normandy  spoke 
a  dialect  of  French,  still  the  name  is  of  Germanic 
origin,  Germ,  hurg,  Eng.  borotcgh.  From  the 
mediaeval  Latin  hurgus,  the  Bomance  languages 
borrowed  the  word,  Ital.  horgo,  French  hourg,  and  it 
appears  even  in  Irish  in  the  guise  of  horg  "  city," 
In  its  earlier  history  it  is  connected  with  berg 
"a  hill."  From  the  same  root  come  the  Keltic 
word  seen  in  the  Scotch  brae,  and  the  Sanskrit 
adjective  brhdt,  to  say  nothing  of  proper  names  like 
the  Germanic  Burgundy  and  the  Keltic  BrigarUes, 

^  For  Van  Helmont's  gas  see  now  N,E,D,  s.v.    Though  an  in- 
vented word  it  was  suggested  by  the  Greek  x<^of> 
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But  to  all  intents  and  purposes  hwrke  is  a  root  in 
English  from  which  nouns  and  verbs  may  be 
formed.  It  is  only  accident  which  has  preserved 
its  early  history  in  quite  a  different  meaning. 

Another  word  which  looks  at  first  sight  of  indis- 
putably English  origin  is  talk.  Yet  Professor 
Skeat  traces  this  through  the  Danish  to  the 
Lithuanian,  and  says  it  is  the  only  Lithuanian  word 
in  English.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  come  into 
Lithuanian  from  Old  Bulgarian,  and  is  probably 
ultimately  Turkish.  If  the  early  history  of  the 
Germanic  and  Slavonic  dialects  had  been  as  com- 
pletely lost  as  the  history  of  the  original  Indo- 
Germanic  language  or  the  early  history  of  Latin, 
we  should  have  had  to  acquiesce  in  calling  taXk  an 
English  word  which  seemed  isolated,  unless  we  had 
happened  to  guess  that  the  German  dolTnetscher 
(interpreter)  was  related  to  it.  This  is  really  the 
case,  dolmetscTier  being  also  of  Turkish  origin ;  the 
Middle  High  German  tolc  (Dutch  tolk)  is  the  same 
as  the  English  word.^ 

'  It  18  often  said  that  talk  (though  no  0.£.  *tealcian  is  found) 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  tell  as  Jiark  does  to  fiear.  This 
seems  doubtful — (i.)  because  it  is  very  strange  that  the  word  for  so 
common  an  action  should  not,  if  native,  be  found  in  0.£.  ;  (ii.) 
because  in  some  of  the  dialects  which  have  remained  comparatively 
pure  from  admixture,  e.g.  Lowland  Scotch  (both  northern  and 
southern),  it  is  even  now  not  in  use  among  the  common  people 
except  as  a  borrowed  word  employed  in  conversing  (in  English) 
with  their  superiors.  The  earliest  instance  which  Dr.  Murray, 
who  has  kindly  shown  me  such  slips  for  the  N.E.D.  as  are  already 
sorted,  is  able  at  present  (1899)  to  cite  is  from  Seinte  Marherete 
(about  1220  A.D.),  and  there  is  no  other  till  we  come  to  Cfursor 
Mundi  (1840  a.d.),  where  it  is  common.     The  word  is  not  found 
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One  curious  example  of  a  British  name  passing 
into  another  language  may  be  given.  In  Lithuanian 
the  ordinary  word  for  pedlar  is  sz&tas.  If  we  did 
not  know  that  till  last  century  most  of  the  trade 
of  Lithuania  was  done  by  Scotchmen,  we  might 
probably  have  some  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
word  as  "  Scot "  (through  the  German  Schotte). 

Thus  we  see  the  meaning  of  a  word  may  be 
attached  to  it  more  or  less  by  accident ;  the  word 
may  be  imported  from  another  language  in  a 
meaning  which  it  never  had  before  in  that  language, 
but  once  it  has  been  imported  it  sticks  fast,  and 
throws  out  a  mass  of  new  formations  from  itself. 
In  short,  the  word  becomes  a  root  in  the  language 
into  which  it  has  been  newly  planted.  The  people 
who  now  use  it  are  unable  to  analyse  it  any  further. 
Still  it  may  come  to  be  treated  as  a  native  word  and 
analysed  in  the  same  manner  as  some  series  of 
native  words  which  it  happens  to  resemble. 

Sometimes  in  nouns  this  part  which  defies 
analysis  can  be  identified  with  a  part  similarly 
left  in  verbs,  at  other  times  it  cannot.  The  eq- 
which  is  left  in  equos  we  cannot  certainly  identify 
with  the  root  of  any  verb,  except  of  course  verbs 
derived  from  the  noun  itself  or  from  its  derivatives, 
as  equitare, 

25.  Now  let  us  take  another  common  word, 
Lftt.  mens  and  which  appears  in  Latin  as  Ttiens,  The 
^^  othSr^'idg'  genitive  shows  us  that  there  was  a  t 
languages.  '^^  ^.j^g  stem,  and  comparison  of  mentis 

in  Barboar,  and  oomparatirely  rarely  in  other  Scotch  literature 
till  after  1500,  when  English  influence  becomes  more  pronounced. 
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with  forms  from  other  languages  shows  us  that  it 
belongs  to  the  class  called  -ti-  stems.     Thus — 

(1)  Skt  maii8^  i.e.  ma-ti-s, 

(2)  Gk.  fiavTc^, 

(3)  Lat.  mens  =  orig.  form  ^meTi'ti'S. 

(4)  [0.  Ir.  er-miti'Uy  the  latter  part  of  which 

=  Lat  menti-d  in  form.] 

(5)  (a)    GotL    ga-munds,    (b)     Old     English 

ge-myndy  Eng.  rmnd. 

(6)  (a)  Lith.  at-mirUls,  (6)  0.  Bulg.  pa-m^i, 
26.  If  we  treat  this  in  the  same  way  as  the  pre- 
vious words,  and  strip  ofif  first  the  s  where 

it  occurs  at  the  end  as  the  mark  of  the  of  ««n«.  i^  re- 

.  J  i.1.        i.!  ix>        -»•       lated  verb  forms. 

nonunative,  and  then  the  noun  sumx  'ti-, 
we  have  left  a  syllable  beginning  in  all  cases  with  m 
and  generally  ending  with  n,  though  the  intermediate 
vowel  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  The 
reason  for  this  and  for  the  variety  of  consonants 
representing  the  q  of  eqvm  will  be  explained  later 
(S  136,  157).  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
recognise  the  form  the  syllable  takes  in  the  different 
languages,  and  to  observe  the  similarity  between 
this  and  some  verb  forms. 

(1)  Skt  mdn-yorte    {e    in  Skt  is  a  diphthong, 

here  =  ai),  perf.  participle  passive  ma-tds, 

(2)  Gk.  fjLaiv€Tai=^^fiav-fi€'Tai  (§  83),  fii'/jLov-a, 

plural  fie-fia-fiev. 

(3)  Lat    Tnon^eo,    me-min-it  =  ^me-mon-it,    re- 

min-iseor  =  ^re-Tnen-iscor, 

(4)  0.  Ir.  do-moiniv/r,  pres.  dep.  =  Lat.  piUo  in 

meaning. 

(5)  60th.  ga-mtm-an. 
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(6)  (a)  Lith.  min-iii^  keep  in  mind. 
(6)  0.  Bulg.  mln-i'ti,  vofu^eiv, 
Lat.  dis  and  d5        2  7*  In  the  Same  way  compare  the 
nerioi5?ln  other  ^nn  which   appears  in   Latin,  as  dds, 
idg.  languages,     ^j^-j^  ^jj^  ^^^^y  from  wWch  it  comes. 

(1)  Skt.  cte/i-mrflw, he  who  loves  giving:  dd-dd-mi, 

(2)  Gk.  Bw'Ti-^^  Bi-Scorfu. 

(3)  Lat.  tfes  =  *dd-ti'S  (cf.  m«n«)  do. 

(4)  Lith.  du-ti-s  dU-mi, 
28.  Thus  we  see  that  from  the  same  root  come 

Noun     sufflxas  ^^^^  nouns  and  verbs,  but  that  these 

flxt.^' Adapted  differ  in  their  suffixes.  This  applies 
tion  theory.        ^^jy  ^^  ^^^  gj^j^^  ^^j.^ .  ^j^^  infinitive 

and  the  participles  are  really  nouns  in  their 
inflexion,  and  not  verbs.  In  their  usage  these  parts 
form  the  connecting  link  between  nouns  and  verbs. 
Sometimes  one  of  these  forms  acts  as  a  verb.  In 
Latin  legimini,  the  nominative  plural  of  the  obsolete 
present  participle  ( =  \€7o/i€i/ot)  is  used  for  the 
2nd  person  plural  of  the  present,  and  either  the 
same  form  or  one  phonetically  the  same,  but 
equivalent  to  the  old  Greek  infinitive  Xeyifievav, 
for  the  corresponding  form  of  the  imperative. 
There  are  not  wanting  philologists  who  draw  the 
connexion  still  closer  and  try  to  prove  that  all 
verb  forms  are  noun  stems  or  noun  cases.^  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  plausibility  in  identifying 
the  'ti  of  the  3rd  sing,  of  the  present,  as  Skt. 
aS'ti,  Gk.  ^<r-TA,  with  the  form  of  noun  stem  which 
we  have  seen  in  fidv-rc-f;,  and  which  appears  also 

^  The  form  ia  somewhat  doubtful. 

'  Sayce,  Techmer's  Zeitkhrift,  i.  p.  222. 
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by  a  regular  phonetic  change  (§  133)  in  yive-cri-f;, 
and  in  connecting  the  3rd  plural  Doric  <f>€povrc, 
Attic  (l)€pov<n,  with  the  plural  participle  <f>epovT€s, 
But  the  theory  leaves  as  many  difficulties  as  the 
more  common  one  which  connects  the  verb  endings 
with  the  personal  pronouns. 

29.  The  next  point  to  observe  is  the  series  of 
changes  within  the  noun  itself  by  which  q^^  suffixes  and 
cases  and  numbers,  and,  in  most  words,  ^  ^^^^^• 
genders  also,  are  distinguished.  Equos  is  a  horse 
as  subject  of  some  statement;  equom  a  horse  as 
object  of  some  statement  involving  action  whiqh 
affects  the  noun ;  equl  (gen.),  equO  (dat),  equo  (ablat.) 
express  the  idea  contained  in  the  word  horse  in 
various  relations  within  the  sentence.  JEqul,  i.e. 
equoi  (pi.),  expresses  horses  as  the  subject,  eqiU)8 
horses  as  the  object  of  a  statement,  and  similarly 
with  the  other  cases.  Now  we  cannot  doubt-  that 
these  changes  were  not  made  at  random,  and  may 
be  assured  that  these  different  sounds  by  which 
Jtorse  in  these  various  relations  is  expressed  had 
once  a  very  distinct  meaning  of  their  own.  But 
this  was  at  a  period  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
and  never  can  know  anything,  except  from  the 
appearance  of  similar  phenomena  in  languages 
which  remain  as  primitive  in  their  formation  at 
the  present  day  as  the  Indo-Germanic  in  that  far 
prehistoric  age.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
root  was  once  a  word  in  itself,  and  what  we  now 
call  stem  suffix  and  case  or  person  suffix  were  words 
added  to  it  to  define  its  meaning  in  particular  ways. 
That  stage  was  passed  long  before  the  Indo-Germanic 
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peoples  separated,  but  in  other  languages  we  see 
the  same  thing  still  existing.  In  Chinese  the  root 
is  even  now  a  word  in  itself;  there  is  no  stem,  no 
case  or  person  suffix ;  distinction  in  meaning  turns 
very  largely  upon  the  accent  and  the  position  in 
the  sentence.  Turkish  is  still  such  a  language  as 
Indo-Germanic  was  in  its  second  stage  when  it  put 
two  or  more  roots  into  close  combination  with  one 
another,  but  still  knew  the  meaning  of  each,  and 
could  consciously  separate  them.  The  only  family 
of  languages  which  stands  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  Indo- Germanic  in  point  of  formation  is  the 
Semitic,  the  principal  branches  of  which  are  the 
Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic ;  and  even  the 
Semitic  languages  differ  from  the  Indo-Germanic  in 
a  variety  of  ways. 

30.  It  is  worth  observing  that  in  some  cases 
LoMofinflex.  ludo-Germanic  languages  have  lost  the 
ions  In  Bngiuh.  greater  part  of  their  inflexion.  Two  of 
them  indeed  have  returned  almost  to  the  stage  in 
which  we  find  Chinese.^  These  are  Persian  and 
English.  If  I  pronounce  the  word  "bear,"  you 
cannot  tell  without  context  or  reference  to  surround- 
ing circumstances  whether  I  mean  a  verb,  a  noun, 
or  an  adjective  (bare). 

The  only  inflexion  of  substantives  which  remains 
in  English  besides  the  plural  is  a  possessive  here 

*  The  best  aathorities  regard  Chinese  as  having  passed  through 
much  the  same  stages  as  English.  Thus  the  simplicity  of  the 
Chinese  word  would  not  be  primitive,  bat  due  to  the  loss  of 
inflexion.  If  so,  it  is  curious  that  it  seems  to  be  gradually 
regaining  the  power  to  make  compounds,  thus  starting  anew  on 
the  path  to  complete  inflexion. 
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and  there.  Even  with  very  common  words  the 
possessive  has  died  out  of  use.  When  Byron  says, 
"  he  sat  him  down  at  a  pillar's  base,"  we  recognise 
the  possessive  as  a  poetical  licence,  for  in  prose  we 
should  certainly  say,  "  at  the  base  of  a  pillar."  We 
still  retain  some  inflexions  in  the  personal  pronouns 
and  a  few  in  the  verb,  to  mark  some  of  the  persons, 
the  past  tense,  and  participle.  In  English  the  past 
tense  is  formed  in  two  ways :  either  -ed  is  added 
to  the  present  form,  as  JUl,  JUl-ed,  or  a  variation 
appears  in  the  root  vowel,  as  in  sing,  sang,  sung ; 
come,  came,  came.  These  we  call  irregular  verbs, 
and  we  from  time  to  time  allow  some  of  them  to 
pass  over  to  the  so-called  "  regular  "  conjugation  and 
to  form  a  past  tense  with  -ed.  Hence  the  verbs 
which  form  a  past  with  -ed,  though  originally  few, 
have  now  become  the  great  majority.^ 

31.  If  we  look  at  a  verb  like  SepKOfuu  we  see 
the  same  vowel  -  chancre  taking  place. 

.  -i.!       i.u         ^^'^^^  gradation 

We  see  by  a  comparison  with  other  in  roota  and  wf- 
verbs,  as  qyepofiai,  rvfiaofiai,  etc.,  that 
we  can  strip  oflF  a  personal  ending  and  a  vowel 
which  appears  as  o  in  the  1st  pers.  sing,  and  the 
1st  and  3rd  pL,  but  as  6  in  BepK-e-rac,  SepK-e-cBe, 
and  in  the  old  2nd  sing.  S€p/c€{a)ac,  We  remember 
that  there  is  the  same  change  of  stem  vowel  in 
if>€p'0'fi€v,  (f}€p'€'T€,  and  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
verb,  for  it  appears  in  the  nouns  already  so  often 
cited,  and  in  many  others.  We  have  itttt'O'^  but 
iirrr-e,  equos  but  eqv£.  So  also  7^1^-09  but  gen. 
7ey-€(<r)-o9,  l«at.  gen-vs  (for  -os),  gen.  gen-er-is,  in 

'  Skeat,  Principles  0/ English  Etyinology  (First  Series'O,  §§  189  ff. 
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which  r  comes  in  regularly  in  Latin  for  s.  This 
is  what  is  called  stem  gradation,  and  will  have  to 
be  discussed  more  fully  later  on.  But  the 
phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  the  stem  suffix.  It 
appears  also  in  the  root,  as  we  see  when  we  compare 
Bipfc-O'fjLac  with  Si-BopK-a  and  e-SpaK-op.  Forms 
like  the  perfect  stem  appear  also  in  nouns ;  SopK-d^, 
"  gazelle  "  has  the  same  form  of  the  root  as  Se-So/3/e-a. 
We  see  also  that  forms  with  pa  and  7ui — weak 
forms  as  they  are  called — ^are  not  confined  to  aorists 
only,  but  also  appear  in  verbal  adjectives  which  are 
really  old  passive  participles  of  past  time.  Thus 
we  have  Sparof;  or  hapros  from  iipo),  with,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  noun  iopd.  In  Latin  the  weak 
forms  have  or  or  ur,  ol  or  yl,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  ap  pa,  a\  \a.  Thus  we  have  past  participles 
like  vorsus  =  *vorttd-s,  while  the  present  verto  has 
the  same  vowel  as  ^epo)  and  Septcofiac,  We  may 
observe,  even  within  the  perfect,  changes  of  the 
same  kind,  fie-fiop-a  but  pA-fui-p^v,  yi-yov-a  but 
y€-ya-/jL€v,  in  Homer.  This  is  what  corresponds  in 
Greek  to  the  changes  we  see  in  the  English  sing, 
sang,  sung.  Nowadays  we  find  that  for  the  past 
tense  in  such  verbs  san^g  or  sung  is  used  indiffer- 
ently. Perhaps  in  prose  sang  and  rang  are  more 
common,  but  no  one  objects  to  Scott  when  he 
writes — 

And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
'Twas  thus  the  latest  minstrel  sung. 

32.  In  the  oldest  English  there  was  a  genuine 
difference    between    the    forms,  just    as    there    is 
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between  ^k-^ov-a  and  ^i-^a-iiev :  sang  represents 
the  old  singular,  sung  the  old  plural  form.  The 
changes  which  we  observe  in  Siptc-o-fiac,  Se-Bop/c-a, 
€-BpaK'Ov,  in  ye-yov-a  and  yi-ya-fiev,  in  sing,  sang, 
si^ng,  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  ablaut  ^  or 
vowel  gradation.  This  term  includes  within  it  not 
only  vowel  changes  in  the  root  part  of  the  word, 
but  also  those  in  the  suffixes,  for  which  there  is 
the  special  term  "  stem  gradation,"  viz.  such  varieties 
of  form  as  were  mentioned  above — Lirrro^,  imre; 
<f>€p'0'fi€V,  <f>ip'€-T€  ;  7ra'Tp'&v,  Tra-rpd-ac,  'Tra-rep-e^, 
and  many  others.  In  no  family  of  languages  other 
than  the  Indo-Germanic  is  there  anything  exactly 
corresponding  to  this. 

33.  The  various  characteristics  which  have  been 
enumerated  distinguish  the  Indo-Ger-  Distinction  be- 
mamc  languages  from  all  others.  other  languages. 

(1)  They  are  distinguished  from  the  so-callej 
Isolating  languages — the  class  to  which  igouting  lan 
Chinese  belongs — by  (a)  the  changes  8"*«^- 
that  appear  in  the  root,  which  in  the  isolating 
languages  is  unalterable;  (b)  by  the  possession  of 
various  suffixes  of  two  kinds — (i.)  those  which  go 
to  form  the  stems  of  the  noun  and  verb  respect- 
ively, and  (ii)  those  which  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent cases  in  the  noun  and  the  different  persons 
in  the  verb;  (c)  by  the  clear  distinction  which 
can  thus  be  drawn  between  different  parts  of 
speech. 

34.  (2)  They  are   distinguished  from   the  Ag- 


^  This,  the  German  name  for  the  phenomenon,  seems  to  be 
DOW  generally  adopted  in  English  books. 
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glutinative  languages — the  class  to  which  Turkish 

belongs — (a)  by  having  suffixes  which 

Dlatinctton    be-  ^,.        ,^  ,- 

tween  idg.  and  cBiinot  be  cousciously  Separated  from 
unguages.  Ex-  the  Toot  or  stcm  and  which  have  no 
tinative  forma-  existence  as  independent  words.     Thus 

no  Greek  could  divide  oXkoi  "  at  home  " 
into  oiKo  "home"  and  i  "at,"  though  probably  at 
some  prehistoric  period  in  the  history  of  the  Indo- 
Glermanic  languages  such  a  division  was  quite 
possible.^  The  only  traces,  however,  of  the 
possibility  of  this  division  are  that  in  certain 
Sanskrit  stems  the  locative  ending  i  may  be 
dropped  at  will  in  the  early  language,  and  that 
before  certain  endings  the  laws  of  euphony  prevail 
which  otherwise  affect  only  the  ends  of  words.' 
There  is  one  great  advantage  in  division  of  this 
kind :  it  permits  of  the  plural  having  precisely  the 
same  endings  as  the  singular  for  the  different  cases, 
the  plural  number  being  marked  by  an  inserted 
syllable.  Every  one  who  has  ever  thought  about 
language,  or  who  has  had  long  paradigms  of  forms 
to  learn,  must  have  wished  that  for  the  dual  he 
might,  by  the  help  of  some  syllable  which  we  may 
represent  by  2,  have  such  forms  as 

Sing.  Dual 

Nom.  equO'%  equo-2'$ 

Ace.     equo-m  equo-2'7n 

^  The  faot  that  oficet,  not  ofirot,  was  probably  the  earliest  Greek 
fomi  does  not  affect  the  matter  in  hand. 

2  Whitney,  Ski.  Or.  §  426  c,  §  166.  The  locative  suffix  is 
dropped  also  in  alit  **  always,"  as  compared  with  aJLci  =  *alF€<r-tj  and 
in  the  Latin  yrepoBition  penes  (§  312). 
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In  the  same  way  if  we  represent  the  plural  by 
the  usual  symbol  for  unknown  quantity  x  we 
might  have 

Sing.  Plural 

Nom.  equo-8  equo-x-s 

Ace.     equo-m  equo-x-m 

and  so  on  for  other  cases. 

This  is  precisely  the  principle  of  the  Agglu- 
tinative languages.  Thus  in  the  Turkish  word  ev 
"  house  "  we  have  cases  as  in  oIko^  or  domus. 


Sing. 

Plural 

Nom. 

.  ev        =  domus 

ev-ler 

Gen. 

ev'in    =  domua 

ev-ler-in 

Dat 

ev-e      =  domo 

ev'ler-e 

Ace. 

ev'i      =  domum 

ev-ler-i 

Loc. 

ev-de    =  domi 

eV'ler-de 

Abl. 

eV'den  =  domo 

ev-ler-den 

The  form  of  the  inserted  syllable  shows  a 
process  almost  unknown  in  the  Indo  -  Germanic 
tongues.  It  depends  on  the  character  of  the  root 
syllable  whether  the  plural  suflBx  shall  be  -for-  or 
4ar-,  and  there  are  similar  and  even  more  varied 
changes  for  the  case  suffixes.  Apart  from  this  law 
of  vowel  harmony  there  is  only  one  declension,  and 
in  theory  there  is  no  limit  to  the  cases  except  the 
limit  of  possible  relations  between  objects,  most  of 
which  English  has  now  to  indicate  by  prepositions. 
The  tendency  in  all  Indo-Germanic  languages  has 
always  been  to  lessen  the  number  of  cases  and 
replace  them  by  prepositional  phrases.     In  Greek 
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and  Latin,  as  we  shall  see,  there  are  numerous 
fragments  still  surviving  of  obsolete  cases. 

This  process  of  adding  and  removing  suffixes  at 
will,  gives  agglutinative  languages  a  power  unknown 
to  other  tongues.  Thus,  to  take  another  example 
from  Turkish,  el  is  havd,  el-im  my  hand,  el-im-de 
in  my  hand,  el-im-de-ki  ieing  in  my  handy  from 
which  again  a  genitive  can  be  formed,  el-im-de-kin 
=  Toi)  \iv\  ifiji  x^^P^  SvTo^.  The  same  holds  true 
in  verbs ;  "  We  should  like  not  to  be  able  to  be 
caused  to  love,"  can  all  be  easily  expressed  in  one 
word. 

Another  result  of  this  power  of  combination  is 
that  these  languages  dispense  with  the  inflexion  of 
the  adjective  altogether,  unless  when  used  substan- 
tivally,  like  the  Greek  tcL  koKo,,  Finnish  is  the 
only  exception  to  this — it  is  supposed  through  the 
influence  of  the  Swedish. 

Two  other  important  points  of  difference  may 
be  mentioned.  (6)  There  are,  properly  speaking, 
no  compound  words  in  these  languages,  while  com- 
pounds are  extremely  frequent  in  Indo-Germanic 
languages,  (c)  There  is  in  the  lowest  forms  of 
the  class  but  little  difference  between  noun  and 
verb.  The  ending  for  the  first  person  is  the 
suffix  used  in  the  noun  to  express  "my."  In 
Hungarian  hal-unk  is  "  our  fish,"  var-unk  "  we 
sow."  In  Turkish,  which  represents  the  highest 
grade  of  this  class  of  languages,  and  which  some 
writers  declare  to  be  an  inflexional  language,  the 
verb  is  formed  mostly  of  a  participle  with  the 
personal  pronouns  appended  for  the  1st  and  2nd 
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persons,  while  the  3rd  is  the  participle  alone. 
This  is  very  like  the  Latin  legimini  (§  28),  and  the 
periphrastic  future  of  classical  Sanskrit  ddtdsmi 
"  I  shall  give,"  really  "  I  am  a  giver " ;  while  the 
3rd  sing,  is  data  "  giver,"  without  a  verb.^ 

35.  (3)  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  two  inflexional  families  —  Indo-  oisunction  be- 
Germanic  and  Semitic— are—  s^mitic^^un'! 

(a)   The  vowel  gradation  in  Indo-  «^«*"- 
Germanic  roots  and  stems ; 

(6)  The  peculiar  form  of  the  Semitic  roots. 

Semitic  roots,  with  very  few  exceptions,  possess 
three  consonants;  within  the  root,  vowel- change 
appears,  but  it  is  different  in  character  from  the 
corresponding  changes  in  Indo-Germanic.  Words 
are  formed  from  roots  mainly  by  varying  according 
to  definite  "measures"  or  schemes  the  vowels 
attached  to  the  consonants,  partly  by  prefixes 
(fragments  of  pronouns,  e.g.  ma  =  "  what "  in  ma-sjid 
"  place  of  worship,"  from  a  root  sjd),  and  to  a  very 
small  extent  by  suffixes.  An  interesting  example 
is  the  root  dm  of  the  verb  salima  "  he  has  been  at 
peace,"  whence  come  the  well-known  words  saidm 
(salaam)  and  Islam,  both  infinitives  of  the  verb 
used  as  substantives,  mu-slim  (Moslem),  properly 
a  participle,  Sellm,  and  Soleyman.  With  regard  to 
the  "measures"  the  most  notable  point  is  the 
distinction  between  active  and  stative  vowels  as  it 
appears  in  the  verb,  e,g.  Arabic  sharuf  {-a)  "  he 
was  exalted,"  sharaf  {-a)  "  he  overtopped,  excelled  " ; 

^  Cp.  with  thiB  the  Lithuanian  yrd.,  an  abstract  substantive = 
exUUnUa,  tued  for  3rd  sing,  and  plural  of  the  substantire  verb. 
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and  in  general  this  distinction  runs  through  the 
languages,  e,g,  malk  will  be  "  king  "  (possessor),  milk 
''possession/'  The  last-mentioned  change  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  Indo-Germanic  vowel 
gradation. 

As  regards  inflexion,  the  verb,  which  alone  is 
highly  inflected,  consists  of  noun  and  adjective 
forms,  combined  with  fragments  of  personal  pro- 
nouns prefixed  or  affixed.  Compare  with  this  the 
Himgarian  forms  mentioned  above. 

The  lack  of  the  power  of  composition  is  compen- 
sated by  a  very  close  syntactical  arrangement,  and 
in  the  older  forms  by  simple  apposition.  The 
Semitic  relative  is  a  particle  which,  being  prefixed 
to  a  clause,  changes  a  demonstrative  into  a  relative 
clause.  There  are  no  proper  tenses,  but  only 
perfect  and  imperfect  actions.  The  3rd  pers. 
pronoun  is  generally  used  for  a  copula.  You  may 
say  "  great  John  "  for  "  John  is  great " ;  if  that  is 
ambiguous  you  say  "  great  he  John." 

36.  Each  of  these  three  great  classes  of  lan- 
guages which  have  now  been  mentioned 
original  language  — the  Isolating,  the  Agglutinative,  and 
these    families  the  luflexioual — iucludcs  withiu  it  all 

languages  of  that  particular  type,  with- 
out regard  to  any  historical  connexion  between  the 
difierent  members.  So  widely  are  members  of  the 
same  class  separated  that  historical  connexion  is  a 
priori  improbable,  and  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  the 
development  has  been  independent,  but  on  the  same 
lines.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  language,  and 
the    equally    abstruse    question   whether   language 
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spread  from  one  single  centre  or  from  a  number  of 
independent  centres,  lie  beyond  our  range.  Some 
eminent  scholars  contend  for  a  relation  between 
the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-6ermanic  tongues,  some 
even  think  they  can  trace  an  historical  connexion 
between  Hebrew  and  Chinese.  At  present  the 
possibility  of  such  connexion  cannot  be  denied. 
Mankind  has  a  very  long  history  behind  it;  the 
footprints  of  early  man  have  in  most  cases  been 
rudely  obliterated  by  time,  and  the  separation  of 
Chinaman  and  Semite,  of  Semite  and  Indo-German, 
if  it  ever  took  place,  dates  from  a  period  so  remote 
that  independent  development  has  removed,  it 
seems,  most  if  not  all  traces  of  the  original  con- 
nexion.^ 


IV.  The  Principles  of  Modem  Philology 

37.  Most  nations  manifest  an  interest  in   the 
etymology  of  their  names,  but  as  a  rule 

^1. •      •    .    ^    •  i.  J-  ^1  Prescientlflc  at- 

this  interest  is  not  accordmg  to  know-  tempta  at  ety- 
ledge,  though  auguries  are  Sfrawn  from 
the   real  or  fancied   derivation   of  a  name.      We 
remember  the  name  given   by   the   child's  grand- 
father to  the  son  of  Laertes — 'OSucrcrev? — 

iroKKjoiiTW  7^/7  eyci)  76  oBvaadfievo^  toS'  Ixdvo) 

(Od.  xix.  407), 

^  For  foller  details  of  the  differences  between  the  different 
Camilies  of  languages  see  Misteli,  Charaeteristik  der  hauptadck- 
liehaten  Typen  des  Sprachbauea  (Berlin,  1893). 
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and  in  Aeschylus  the  good-omened  name  of  Aris- 
tides — 

oh  ^ap  hoK€lv  apiaro^  aXX'  elvat  deXet 

(S.c,T.  519), 

and  the  terrible  augury  in  the  Agamemnon  (689) — 

iXipa^,  ekavSpo^,  eXiTrroXc^s. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  perhaps  with  truth, 
that  the  name  of  Nicias,  the  son  of  Kiceratus,  as 
well  as  his  actions,  commended  him  to  the  favour 
of  the  Athenians. 

Such  plays  on  words  are  common  everywhere. 
But  it  has  been  well  remarked  that  when  the 
ancients  meddled  with  etymology  they  took  leave 
of  their  usual  sanity,  and  even  when  they  hit  upon 
an  accurate  derivation,  it  was  merely  a  brilliant 
guess  based  on  no  scientific  principles,  and  as  unlike 
the  systematic  induction  of  modem  philology  as  the 
methods  of  Democritus  were  unlike  those  of  Darwin. 

38.  So  late  as  last  century,  the  etymologies 
commonly  proposed  were  so  rash  and  so  improbable 
that  Swift  ironically  set  up  as  a  philologist  with 
such  derivations  as  ostler  from  oat  stealer,  and 
Voltaire  remarked  with  considerable  justice  that 
"  Etymology  is  a  science  in  which  the  vowels  count 
for  nothing  and  the  consonants  for  very  little." 

39.  It  was  in  the  case  of  the  consonants  that 
scientittc  study  ^^  rcproach  began  first  to  be  wiped  off. 

of  language,  gi^cc  vowels  changed,  as  we  have  seen, 
so  frequently  in  different  forms  of  the  same  word, 
people  paid  little  attention  to  them,  as  if  indeed 
they   had    nothing    to    do    with    etymology.     But 
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I 

the  consonants  appeared  in  the  same  fonn  much 
more  constantly,  and  hence  scientific  progress  began 
with  the  careful  investigation  of  the  consonants. 
Franz  Bppp  (born  1791,  died  1867) 
was  the  first  great  scientific  writer  on  ^^^^ 
comparative  philology.  However  strongly  Bopp 
may  have  desired  to  establish  a  systematic  relation 
of  sound  changes  between  different  languages,  he 
often  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  plausible 
derivations  which  set  all  laws  of  sound  entirely  at 
nought  The  Germanic  languages  were  first  investi- 
gated by  Bopp's  contemporaries,  the  Dane  R  K. 
Eask  (1787-1832),  and  the  more  famous 
brothers  Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm  jacobandwa- 
(Jacob  1785-1863,  Wilhelm  1786-  »»«i°^ Grimm. 
1859).  The  first  part  of  Jacob  Grimm's  Deutsche 
Orammatik  appeared  in  1819.  In  the  second 
edition  of  this  work,  which  appeared  in  1822, 
were  first  clearly  laid  down  the  regular  sound- 
changes  which  exist  between .  the  classical  and  the 
Germanic  languages,  and  which  make  English 
words  look  so  unlike  their  Latin  and  Greek 
equivalents  (see  §  100).  The  principle  of  the 
change  had  been  seen  by  Eask  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  it  was  known  perhaps  even  before  him,  but 
Grimm  was  the  first  to  enunciate  it  fully  and 
scientifically.  Hence  this  great  generalisation  has 
always  been  known  in  England  as  "<  Grimm's 
Law." 

40.  As  has  been  hinted,  Bopp  was  not  so  strong 
in  etymology  as  in  other  departments  of  comparative 
philology.     The  first  systematic  book  of  derivations 
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on  a  scientific  basis  was  the  Etymologische  Forsch- 

ungm  of  A.  F.  Pott  (1802-1887),  which 

appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1833-1836. 

To  him  we  owe  a  very  large  number  of  the  recognised 

etymologies  of  Indo-Germanic  words  and  the  first 

tabulated  comparison  of  sounds  from  the  languages 

included  in  his  investigation.     He  was 
curtius.      fQ^^^^  byGeorgeCurtius(1820.1885), 

whose  well-known  work  The  Principles  of  Oreek 
Etyrnology  (1858,  5th  edition  1879,  2nd  English 
edition  1886)  comprehends  a  comparison  of  the 
Greek  words  with  their  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Latin, 
Germanic,  Letto- Slavonic,  and  Keltic  equivalents. 
Here  the  sounds  were  discussed  fully  and  systematic- 
ally, and  changes  which  apparently  proceeded  on 
no  system  were  grouped  together  under  the  heading 
of  "sporadic  change."  From  1850  to  1870  the 
efforts  of  the  great  philologists  were  devoted 
rather  to  organising  and  systematising  the  matter 
already  acquired  than  to  breaking  new  ground. 
Much  was  done  in  this  period  for  individual 
languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  but  no 
great  discoveries  affecting  the  whole  were  mada 
August  Schleicher  (1821-1868),  who  has 
exercised  on  the  history  of  philology 
even  a  greater  influence  than  Curtius, 
resembled  him  in  his  power  of  organisation,  while 
he  differed  from  him  in  his  point  of  view.  Curtius 
looked  at  language  in  its  history ;  Schleicher,  himself 
a  skilled  scientific  man,  viewed  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  natural  science.  The  next -great  landmark 
in  the  history  of  philology,  after  the  Comparative 
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Grammar  of  Bopp  (1833,  3rd  edition  1869-1871) 
is  the  Compendium  of  Comparative  Grammar  by 
Schleicher  (1861,  4th  edition  1876).  Theodor 
Benfey  (1809-1881)  held  an  independent  attitude, 
and  in  later  life  concerned  himself  more,  immediately 
with  Sanskrit  Unvarying  rules  were  not  as  yet 
laid  down  with  regard  to  sound- change,  but  there 
was  a  general  tendency  to  demand  greater  precision 
in  the  correspondence  between  words  which  were 
said  to  be  related  to  one  another.  The  general 
results  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  this  period 
were  made  accessible  to  the  public  at 

,  •       ^r         -kf-iiir  7         MaxMuller. 

large  m  Max  Miillers  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Zangtuige  (1861  and  1864).^ 

41.  In  1870  the  Italian  scholar  G.  I.  Ascoli 
pointed  out  that  the  A-sound,  modifica-  Aacou'a  theory 
tions  of  which  appear  in  such  words  as  J^d  Yte  dtveiop* 
Skt.  d^vas,  Lat.  equm,  Lith.  aszvd  (§20),  "**°^- 
was  of  a  nature  originally  diflferent  from  that  which 
appears  in  Skt  ndJcti-,  Lat  nocti-,  Lith.  naktl-s. 
The  former  sounds  were  called  palatal,  the  latter 
velar  gutturals  (§§  67,  68).  Besides  these  A-sounds, 
original  g  and  gh  sounds  were  shown  to  exist  of  the 
same  kind.  In  Sanskrit  another  class  of  guttural 
sounds  appeared  which  are  usually  represented  by 

^  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  more  elaborate  account,  inclading 
the  question  of  linguistic  development  generally,  could  not  pass 
OTer  (1)  the  influence  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and  of  his  editor 
and  disciple  Steinthal,  both  of  whom  are  the  forerunners  of  Paul's 
book  (§  44),  and  of  a  later  work,  Die  Sprachtrissenschaft  (1891),  by 
the  Chinese  scholar  G.  von  der  Gabelentz ;  (2)  the  great  Com- 
parative Dictionary  of  the  Indo- Germanic  Languages  by  August 
Fick  (1st  edition  1868,  4th  edition  1890-1894). 

E 
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c,  y,  and  A.  Ascoli  observed  that  these  gutturals 
were  often  followed  by  an  i-sound,  but  he  did  not 
work  out  the  theory  in  detail.  In  1876,  when 
the  discussion  of  phonetic  principles  was  most 
active  and  attention  had  been  drawn  anew  to  the 
vowels  by  Brugmann's  discoveries  (§  42),  a  number 
of  scholars  in  different  Danish  and  German 
universities  found  out  simultaneously  and  in- 
dependently the  cause  of  the  variety  in  the 
Sanskrit  gutturals.  The  results  were  first  published 
by  Osthoff,  CoUitz,  and  Johannes  Schmidt,  in  essays 
which  appeared  in  1878  and  1879.  It  has  now 
been  shown  conclusively  that  this  second  class  of 
gutturals,  (J,  y,  and  A,  arose  from  the  velar,  A,  g,  and 
gh,  owing  to  the  influence  of  a  palatal  sound  after 
them — i.e.  an  i  sound  (English  ec  in  stmi)  or  an  e 
sound  (as  in  Bd\ 

42.  This  discovery,  taken  in  connexion  with 
Brugiimnn'8  Certain  discoveries  of  Karl  Brugmann 
theory  of  nasals,  p^yjghed  in  1876  with  regard  to  the 
nasal  sounds  of  Indo-Germanic,  entirely  revolution- 
ised the  theory  of  the  original  vowels. 

In  Sanskrit  and  in  Gothic,  two  languages  which 
represent    two  main    branches    of   the 

Vowels. 

Indo-Germanic  family,  there  appear  but 
three  simple  vowels,  a,  i,  and  w.  These,  Grimm  had 
accordingly  assumed,  represented  the  number  and 
character  of  the  original  vowels.  Bopp  accepted 
Grimm's  theory,  and  it  passed  without  demur  into  all 
succeeding  works.  The  multiplicity  of  vowel  sounds 
in  such  languages  as  Greek  was  taken  as  a  later 
development,  and  the  a,  e,  and  0  which  appeared 
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in  such  languages  where  Sanskrit  had  only  a  was 
explained  by  Curtius*  theory  of  the  "  splitting  of  the 
original  a-sound." 

Johannes  Schmidt,  in  a  very  learned  work  on 
the  Vocalism  of  the  Itiio  -  Germanics  Languages 
(1871  and  1875),  had  collected  amass  of  valuable 
material,  but  the  explanation  of  many  phenomena 
of  this  kind  was  only  rendered  possible  by  a 
remarkable  discovery  made  by  Karl  verner's  accent 
Vemer  in  1875.  This  scholar  showed  *^*°'y- 
that  certain  exceptions  to  the  sound-changes  known 
as  Grimm's  Law  depended  on  the  original  accentu- 
ation of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  This  dis- 
covery, and  one  made  by  the  eminent  mathematician 
and  Sanskrit  scholar  H.  Grassmann  (1809-1877), 
with  regard  to  the  form  which  certain  roots  took  in 
Sanskrit  and  Greek,^  finally  removed  all  exceptions 
to  Grimm's  Law,  thus  strengthening  the  views 
which  had  been  gradually  gaining  ground  as  to  the 
strict  observance  of  phonetic  rules  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  everything  known  to  the  older  philologists 
as  "  sporadic  change."  But  Vomer's  discovery  did 
much  more  than  this.  By  settling  once  for  all  the 
character  of  the  original  Indo-Germanic  accent  he 
furnished  a  basis  on  which  to  found  further  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  vowels  as  well  as  the 
consonants  of  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues.  In  the 
same  way  Brugmann's  investigation  of  sonant  nasais; 
the  "  sonant  nasals  "  showed  that  various  *°^*  "^^^'*- 
seeming  inconsistencies  in  the  different  Indo- 
Germanic    languages    really    depended    on    a   law 

^  See  §  102. 
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pervading  the  whole  group,  that  e,g,  the  ace.  ending 
in  the  singular  of  consonant  stems,  6k.  -a  (iroh-a), 
Lat.  -em  {ped-em),  Goth,  -u  (originally  -um,  *fot'Um), 
Lith.  -i  (once  nasalised)  and  0.  Bulg.  -e,  all  repre- 
sented one  original  sound,  viz.  a  nasal  sound  -m 
acting  as  a  vowel  and  forming  a  syllable  by  itself. 
The  ending  of  the  ace  sing,  was  thus  shown  to  be 
m  ;  if  a  vowel  preceded,  it  was  the  ordinary  conson- 
ant equo-m,  but  if  a  consonant  preceded,  it  had  to 
form  a  syllable  ped-m,  and  in  the  different  languages 
this  original  sound  was  represented  in  different 
ways.  On  the  same  principle,  the  sounds  which 
appear  as  a  in  the  Skt  ma-H-s,  as  ^ti  in  Lat.  menti-, 
as  'un  in  the  Gothic  and  -in  in  the  Lithuanian  cor- 
responding words  (see  §  25),  were  proved  to  repre- 
sent an  original  n  standing  between  two  consonants 
and  thus  having  to  make  a  syllable  by  itself,  mntis. 

Even  before  this  Osthofif  had  shown  that  in  all 
probability  an  original  r  appeared  as  a  vowel  in 
the  same  way,  though  in  Sanskrit  grammar,  indeed, 
an  r  of  this  kind  had  always  been  recognised  by 
the  native  grammarians.  These  new  doctrines  were 
excellently  summarised  by  Ferdinand  de  Saussure 
in  a  work  of  great  freshness,  MSmoire  sur  le 
systdme  primitif  des  voydles  darts  les  langues  indo- 
europSennes  (Leipzig,  1879). 

43.  Hand  in  hand  with  these  important  dis- 
coveries went  a  more  definite  formu- 
dpies  in  modern  latiuff  of   philological   principles.       In 

philology:  Phon.  ^  J^        •   .     1.    j      i  j      -^i.   j 

etic   Law   and  thcory  philologists  had  always  admitted 

the  existence  of  phonetic  laws ;  in  other 
words,  they  had  recognised  more  or  less  clearly  that, 
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though  there  might  be  a  slight  residuum  which 
came  under  no  rule,  stjll^in  certain  circumstajices 
Rmm^p  oLAftgraf-in  fJiftaflmp.  way.  In  the  making 
of  etymologies  phonetic  laws  were  supposed  to  be 
more  carefully  observed  than  they  had  been  by 
Bopp,  though  precept  and  practice  did  not  always 
perfectly  correspond.  Philologists  had  also  admitted 
in  theory  that  the  action  of  the  mind  influenced 
the  formgj^fwords  in  various  ways.  When  a  form 
was  erroneously  connected  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  with  other  forms  which  did  not  really 
belong  to  it,  it  had  been  recognised  that  this 
tended  to  counteract  phonetic  law.     But  the  matter 


had  not  been  carefully  inquired  into.     Now,  how- 


Analogy. 


Whitney. 


ever,  "False  Analogy,"^  as  this  eflTect 

of  the  action  of  the  mind  was  called, 

became  recognised  as  a  great  factor  in  the  history 

of  language.     Professor  W.  D.  Whitney 

gave  the  impulse^  to  this  in  Laiiguage 

and  the  Stvdy  of  Language  (1867),  where  he  dwells 

on  the  tendency  children  manifest  to  make  all  verbs 

uniform :  to  say  "  bringed  "  because  they  are  taught 

to    say   "loved,"    or,   on   the    other   hand,   to  say 


*  As  " Philology  "  is  now  largely  used  in  the  sense  of  "Com- 
parative Philology,"  80  "  Analogy"  alone  is  constantly  employed 
to  mean  "False  Analogy." 

^  This  phrase  has  been  misunderstood  by  Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller, 
who  says  (Contrxhitions  to  the  Science  of  Mythology^  yol.  L  p.  818) 
that  I  attribute  the  discovery  of  the  influence  of  analogy  to  Prof. 
Whitney.  I  but  state  what  the  scholars  who  made  analogy 
prominent  as  a  principle  have  themselves  frequently  affirmed — 
that  it  was  to  Whitney's  remarks  that  they  owed  their  inspiration. 
[Note  to  Second  Edition.] 
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"brang"  because  they  remember  "sang"  (pp.  27, 
28,  82,  85).  W.  Scherer  (1841-1886),  in  his 
work  On  the  Hidory  of  tlie  German  Language 
(1st  ed.  1868),  applied  the  principle  of  analogy  on 
a  larger  scale.     A  decisive  step  was  marked  by  the 

declaration  in   Professor   A.    Leskien's 

Leskien.  .  -rx    i        •  •         r 

prize  essay  on  JJeclensum  m  Letto- 
Slavonic  and  Germanic  (1876),  that  phonetic  laws 
had  no  exceptions.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
first  volume  of  Osthoff  and  Brugmann's  Morpho- 
osthoffand  logischc  Untersuchungcn  (1878)  the 
Brugmann.  principles  of  Lcskicu's  adhcrcnts  were 
definitely  laid  down.  These  principles  were  two 
(p.  xiii.): — 

(1)  Phonetic  change  proceeds  according  to  laws 
which  have  no  exceptions.  In  other  words,  a  sound 
changes  uniformly  over  the  whole  area  where  a 
language  is  spoken,  if  the  language  is  not  split  into 
a  number  of  dialects.  Different  dialects  may  and 
do  develop  in  different  ways. 

(2)  As  it  is  obvious  and  admitted  that  in  the 
modem  forms  of  language  analogy  or  form-associa- 
tion plays  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
words,  so  we  are  entitled  to  assume  a  similar  part 
for  it  in  the  past  history  of  language. 

44.  The    older    philologists    had,   as    has   been 
said,  admitted  a  large  part  of  this  in 

DiicuMion      of   ;,      '  -         ,     ,    -  ,   .    1      , 

the     modern  theory;    they  had  formulated  phonetic 

laws,  they  had  admitted  the  working  of 
analogy  in  language,  but  they  were  startled  at  the 
hard  and  fast  application  of  these  principles  by 
the  "  Neogrammarians  "   (Junggrammatiker),  as  the 
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adherents  of  these  ideas  came  to  be  called.  During 
the  following  seven  years  a  fierce  controversy  raged. 
Two  books  which  appeared  in  1880  —  Prof.  B. 
Delbriick's  Introd/mtion  to  the  Study  of 

■r-  /T-*      -I-  1  1        t  rxf\e^\  i        Delbruck. 

Language  (English  ed.  1882),  and 
Prof.  H.  Paul's  Frinciples  of  the 
History  of  Langvxige  (English  ed.  1888) — sketched 
the  history  of  the  science  and  formulated  the  new 
views  with  greater  care  and  at  greater  length  than 
had  hitherto  been  done.^  Gustav  Meyer's  Griechische 
Grammatik,  which  also  appeared  in  1880,  treated 
Greek    from  the  new  point   of   view. 

mt  1        1      •  ^'  Meyer. 

The  controversy  came  to  a  head  m 
1885  when  Curtius  published  a  pamphlet  in 
support  of  his  views,  which  was  immediately 
answered  by  counter  -  pamphlets  from 
Delbruck  and  from  Brugmann,  and 
supported  somewhat  later  by  Hugo  Schuchardt, 
while  in  the  philological  journals  many  others 
joined  in  the  fray.  The  result  was  an  undoubted 
triumph  for  the  new  ideas.  Even  philologists  who 
stand  aloof  from  the  party  of  the  "  Neogram- 
marians"  show  in  their  writings  the  influence  of 
the  party's  hypotheses.  Brugmann  and  Delbriick's 
great  work  Grundriss  der  Vergleichenden  Grammatik 
der  IndO'Germanischen  Sprachen,  though  containing 
much  more  detail,  and  covering  the  whole  field  of 
sounds,  forms,  and  syntax,  will  stand  in  the  same 

^  Professor  Panl's  work  is,  however,  much  more  than  the 
philosophical  representation  of  the  new  views  ;  it  is  really  a  guide 
to  the  principles  of  language  in  general,  and  is,  apart  altogether 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  author,  of  the  very  highest  value  to 
every  student  of  language. 
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relation   to   the  "New  Philology"   as   Schleicher's 
Compendium  did  to  the  old. 

45.  Though  a  great  deal  of  extraneous  matter 
Is  Philology  a   ^^  dragged  in,  the  issue  at  the  bottom 

science?  ^f  ^Yiq  whole  controveisy  about  phonetic 
law  was,  "  Is,  or  is  not,  Comparative  Philology  a 
science  ? "  Now,  if  we  adopt  Whewell's  definition 
of  a  science  as  a  "  body  of  knowledge,"  comparative 
philology  has  always  been  a  science.  But  if  with 
Comte  we  affirm  that  science  implies  prevision, 
that,  given  certain  circumstances  and  the  result  in 
one  case,  science  can  forecast  for  us  the  result  in 
other  cases,  are  we  entitled  to  declare  philological 
knowledge  scientific?  To  this  there  can  be  but 
one  answer.  If  e.g.  an  original  sound  resembling 
the  English  w  becomes  in  one  Greek  dialect  under 
exactly  the  same  circumstances,  sometimes  ^,  some- 
times the  spiriius  aaper,  and  sometimes  fi  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  while  in  the  middle  of  words 
it  disappears  entirely  or  remains  as  v,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  foresee  what  form  in  any 
particular  case  this  phonetic  Proteus  will  take. 
Philologists  may  gather  multitudes  of  instances 
where  these  strange  phenomena  occur,  but  explana- 
tion is  as  impracticable  as  it  would  be  in  chemistry 
if,  when  two  simple  elements  were  mixed  together, 
the  result  might  be  indifferently,  water,  or  car- 
bonic acid,  or  spirits  of  salts.  The  same  causes 
under  the  same  circumstances  must  produce  the 
same  results,  otherwise  scientific  knowledge  is  im- 
possible. 

46.  It  is   at  this    point    that   philology  parts 
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company  with  the  natural  sciences.     If  the  chemist 
compounds  two  pure  simple  elements, 

.      ^  ,      ,  ,  ,  How    Philology 

there  can  be  but  one  result,  and  no  power  differs  from  the 

,    ^  -  ,  .  ^  . ,  -r^  natural  sciences. 

of  the  chemist  can  prevent  it  But, 
as  has  been  said,  the  minds  of  men  do  act  upon 
the  sounds  which  they  produce.  The  result  is 
that,  when  this  happens,  the  phonetic  law  which 
would  have  acted  in  the  case  is  stopped,  and  this 
particular  form  enters  on  the  same  course  of 
development  as  other  forms  to  which  it  did  not 
originally  belong. 

The  consequence  is  that  a  philologist  must,  in 
formulating  phonetic  laws,  be  careful  to  see  that 
he  is  not  including  in  his  generalisation  forms 
which  have  been  brought  by  this  psychological 
force  to  resemble  other  forms,  but  which  are  really 
fundamentally  different.  The  tracing  of  regular 
sound-changes,  and  the  search  for  the  effects  of 
analogy,  must  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardest  tasks  of  the  philologist  to  duly  apportion 
the  share  which  these  two  great  forces,  phonetic 
law  and  analogy,  play  in  the  history  of  words. 
In  many  cases  the  facts  of  the  linguistic  history 
are  so  scant  that  it  would  be  rash  to  decide  dog- 
matically till  more  knowledge  has  been  obtained.  By 
a  free  use  of  analogy,  where  facts  are  few  and  specula- 
tion is  easy,  it  is  not  difficult  to  reach  conclusions 
which  further  inquiry  at  once  renders  ridiculous. 

47.  Writers    on    analogy   generally    class    the 
various    forms    which    it   takes    under 
three    heads :    (L)  logical,    (ii.)    formal 
analogy,  (iii.)  a  combination  of  (i)  and  (ii.). 
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48.  (i.)  Logical  analogy  appears  in  those  cases 
where  particular  forms  of  a  word  influ- 
^^'l^m^}  ence  other  forms  of  the  same  word.  In 
the  original  Indo-Germanic  word  for 
"  foot "  we  have  some  reason  to  suppose  that,  owing 
to  the  influence  of  accent,  some  cases  had  an  -o- 
and  others  an  -^-sound,  that  the  accusative  was 
*pod'm,  but  the  locative  *ped'i.  In  Greek,  how- 
ever, the  -o-cases  have  driven  out  the  -«-cases, 
while  in  Latin  the  exact  reverse  has  taken  place. 
In  Greek  the  only  traces  of  the  old  inflexion  are 
TTcBdi  the  instrumental  form  now  used  as  a  preposi- 
tion, and  such  derivatives  as  ttc^o^  =  *pedjps,  and 
Tpairet^a,  In  Latin  no  trace  is  left  of  the  -o-cases, 
except  in  the  derivatives  tri-pud-ium,  etc.,  where 
'pttd'  represents  an  older  -pod-.  In  the  same  way 
irarrip  had  originally  an  ace.  irarepa,  a  locative 
Traripi,  and  a  genitive  Trarp^?;  but  the  locative  and 
ace,  on  the  one  hand,  aflfect  the  genitive  and  produce 
Traripo^',  the  genitive,  on  the  other  hand,  afiects 
the  locative  (later  used  as  dative)  and  produces 
irarpi  In  Latin  the  weaker  have,  in  all  the 
oblique  cases,  ousted  the  stronger  forms;  hence 
patrcTriy  paJtre,  patris.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long 
form  of  the  nominative  dator  has  been  carried 
through  all  the  cases,  datorem  for  *datdrem,  dcUOre 
for  *dai<ire,  datOris  for  *datris.  For  exactly  the 
same  reason  later  Greek  has  yeyovafiev,  etc.,  after 
yeyovay  instead  of  the  correct  Homeric  form 
yeyafiev,  and  out  of  the  Old  English  preterite 
inflexion — 
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Sing. 

1  sang 

2  swfvge 

3  safvg 


Plur. 


sungon 


we  obtain  the  modern  sang  and  surig  used  indiffer- 
ently for  singular  or  plural  (see  also  §  31). 

The  same  thing  also  appears  in  French.  Ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  accent  in  the  Latin 
verb  the  corresponding  old  French  parts  take 
difiTerent  forms  ^ : 


Sing. 

(1)  aim  =  dmo 
aimes^AToas 

aime{t)  =  dmat 

(2)  lieve  =  Uvo 
lieves  =  livas 

lieve  =  Uvat 


Plur. 
amons  =  amdmiis 

amez  =  amdtis 
aimerU  =  dmarU 
levons  =  levdmus 

levez  =  levdtis 
lievent  =  Uvavt 


With  the  same  number  of  parts  in,  both  cases  to 
influence,  analogy  generalises  the  opposite  forms — 
the  longer  forms  in  aimeVy  the  shorter  forms  in 
lever.  As  the  long  forms  in  aimer  are  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  short  ones,  the  result  might  be 
expected ;  but  in  lever  the  fewer  forms  triumph  over 
the  more  numerous.^ 

49.  Sometimes  the  development  of  analogies  of 
this  kind  may  be  represented  by  a  pro-    Proportional 
portion,  a  form  being  coined  to  stand      *°*^08y- 

'  Osthoff,  Psychologischea  MomerUt  p.  29.  Darmesteter,  La  vie 
da  Mots^  p.  10. 

'  It  is,  however,  possible  that  we  haye  partially  formal  analogy 
here,  because  many  yerbs  as  porter,  etc.,  did  not  change  their 
Towel  character  in  any  of  the  persons. 
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in  the  same  relation  to  an  already  existing  form 
as  two  other  forms  are  to  one  another.  Legimini 
is  the  plural  of  a  participle  which  has  come  to  be 
used  as  the  2nd  pers.  plural  pass,  of  lego ;  legebamini 
is  merely  a  spurious  imitation  of  this  form,  there 
being  no  participle  of  this  kind.  It  arises  in  this 
way — leg-or :  leg^imini  iilegebar :  x,  and  x  in  this  case 
is  legebamini.  An  interesting  example  of  the  same 
kind  occurs  in  some  German  dialects.  Of  the 
German  personal  pronouns,  those  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  have  a  special  form  for  the  dative 
distinct  from  the  ace. :  dat.  mir,  dir ;  ace.  michy 
dich.  In  the  literary  language  sich  is  the  sole 
form  for  dat.  and  ace.  But  by  proportional 
analogy — 

michimir  1        .  , 
duhidir  J 

and  the  form  sir  is  actually  used  in  several  places 
at  the  present  day.  In  other  places,  as  there  is 
no  form  sir,  mir  and  dir  have  also  been  given  up, 
and  mich  and  dich  are  used  for  the  dative  as  well 
as  for  the  accusative. 

50.  (iL)  Formal  analogy  appears  where    forms 

(li.)  Formal  ana-  ^^  ^^^  word  influence  forms  of  another 
logy  in  the  noun,  ^l^jgj^  bclongs  to  a  different  category. 

This  produces  the  irregular  declension  of  nouns 
and  genuine  irregular  verbs.  In  Old  EngUsh,  foot 
and  hook  belong  to  the  same  class  of  nouns.  Both 
form  the  plural  by  a  change  in  the  root  vowel. 
Thus  instead  of  hooks  we  ought  to  have  *heek  (like 
fed)  for  the  plural.     Book  now  follows  the  analogy 
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of  the  majority  of  nouns,  which  have  their  plural 
in  -«.  In  Greek,  Xeo/c/oari;?  has  the  same  apparent 
ending  in  the  nominative  as  'AXat^^mzSi;?,  hence 
also  the  accusative  XfoxpaTrfv.  Xicov  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Latin  leo,  but  the  genitive  of  the  one 
is  Xioi/-T09,  of  the  other  lean -is.  The  feminine 
\ecuva  shows  that  the  inflexion  was  originally  like 
retcrmv,  riKTovo^,  so  that  the  Latin  is  nearer  the 
original  than  the  Greek.  Xeov-ro^  has  arisen  from 
a  confusion  with  participial  stems  in  -vr-,  as  ttX^ioi/, 
p€a>v,  and  noun  stems  like  yipcov,  the  nominatives 
in  both  cases  being  alike. 

In  Latin  there  was  a  masculine  and  a  neuter 
tt-stem :  (l)pecus  corresponding  to  Skt.  jxipAs,  masc. ; 
(2)  pecu,  Skt.  pdpu,  Goth,  faihu,  Eng.  fee  ^  (cf.  pecvr 
nia),  neut  The  masc  stem  changed  in  two  different 
ways :  (a)  it  became  neuter  and  made  its  genitive 
pecoris  after  neuter  stems,  like  genus,  pectus  (where 
u  represents  an  original  o\  instead  of  forming  its 
cases  like  fructus  or  ocas;  (h)  it  became  fern,  and 
made  a  genitive  in  -d-,  pecit-dis,  probably  first 
*peeudtSf  on  the  analogy  of  forms  like  incus,  incudis, 

5 1 .  Changes  in  the  verb  are  very  frequent. 

In  English,  as  has  already  been  Formal  analogy 
mentioned  (§  30),  many. verbs  have  *°**»«^'«^- 
passed  from  the  one  conjugation  to  the  other, 
the  vast  majority  transferring  themselves  from 
the  old  system  with  ablaut  to  the  later  formation 
with  -ed.  Thus  the  verbs  sow,  bake,  climb,  slit, 
creep,  and   many  others,  formed    the    preterite   by 

^  Eng. /<%,  representing  O.E.y^0oA,  now  obsolete,  the  word  in 
tiae  being  of  a  different  origin  (8eei!(radley  in  N.E.D.  svh  voce). 
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a  change  in  the  vowel,  as  sew^  etc.,  and  in  various 
dialects  they  do  so  still.^  Sew,  beuk,  darrib,  crap  are 
still  the  preterites  in  Lowland  Scotch,  but  in 
literary  English  all  these  verbs  have  long  formed 
the  preterite  in  -ed.  The  verb  wear  has  reversed 
the  process  and  become  a  strong  verb,  though 
originally  weak,  no  doubt  under  the  influence  of 
bear  and  tear.  These  strong  verbs  occur  now  so 
rarely  that  the  making  of  them  comes  within  the 
province  of  the  humorist:  "a  smile  he  smole,  and 
then  a  wink  he  wunk,"  ^  etc.  Occasionally,  as  in 
the  case  of  cleave  (split),  a  strong  verb,  and  cleave 
(adhere),  a  weak  verb,  two  verbs  have  become 
confused  together  in  their  forms.  Sometimes  such 
confusions  are  very  old ;  in  the  oldest  relics  of  the 
Norse  and  West  Germanic  dialects  there  is  the 
same  mixture  of  the  forms  of  flee  and  fly  as  exists 
in  modem  English.  It  is  probable  that  some  parts 
formed  from  the  roots  dhs  "  place,"  and  dd  "  give," 
were  confused  even  in  the  original  language. 

In  Attic  Greek  there  is  a  tendency  in  verbs  to 
pass  over  from  the  -fu  to  the  -q>  conjugation ;  hence 
arise  parallel  forms  BetK-vv-fAi,  BeiK-vv-m.  In  Aeolic 
the  tendency  is  in  the  contrary  direction ;  thus  in 
the  contracted  verbs  we  have  <f>tXrffic,  yeXac/Mi^ 
BoKLfKD/u,  and  the  like.  In  many  Greek  dialects 
the  present  and  aorist  infinitives  end  in  -fiev,  as 
in  the  Homeric  cfifiev,  Bofiev,  difiev,  etc.     In  the 

^  Skeat,  English  Etymology  (First  Series  3),  §§  189  ff. 

^  Prof.  Skeat  points  out  to  me  that  though  the  O.E.  wirician  is 
a  weak  verb,  wonk^  a  strong  preterite,  is  found  as  early  as  Lancelot 
of  the  Laik,  1.  1058  (about  a.d.  1500). 
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inscriptions  of  Bhodes  and  some  other  islands 
there  appear  forms  in  -ih&iv,  ^lyueiv,  OefjueiVf  Sofj^iv, 
and  many  others.  The  diphthong  is  produced  by 
the  influence  of  the  ordinary  infinitives  in  -eiv} 

52.  In  Latin  the  whole  of  the  original  -mi  verbs 
except  sum  have  passed  over  to  the  -5  conjugation ; 
cp.  jungo  with  ^evyvvfit,,  do  with  SlScofii,  etc. 

In  late  and  corrupt  Latin  formal  analogy  plays 
a  great  part.  In  the  classical  period  credo  and  vendo 
make  their  perfects  credidi  and  vendidi;  in  late 
Latin  pprndo  makes  pandidi  as  well.  In  early  Latin 
steti  (stiti)  is  a  unique  formation ;  from  the  form 
with  i  comes  the  Italian  stetti ;  diedi  from  dedi 
becomes  on  the  analogy  of  this  form  detti;  vendo, 
credo,  etc.,  follow  the  example  of  the  simple  verb, 
and  ultimately  there  are  twenty-nine  Italian  perfects 
in  -etti,  all  springing  from  the  influence  of  a  single 
original  form. 

53.  Another  set  of  forms  widely  developed  in 
the  Komance  languages  is  descended  from  participles 
which  in  late  Latin  followed  the  analogy  of  the  few 
forms  from  verbs  in  -tu),  imbuttis,  dcutvs,  etc.  Ruptus 
was  ousted  in  favour  of  rumputtis,  French  rompu; 
toiisus  was  replaced  by  tonduttis,  Fr.  tondu  ;  venditvs 
by  vendutus,  Italian  vendvto,  Fr.  vendu ;  visits  by 
vidutus,  Hal.  vedtUo,  Fr.  mi, 

54.  (iii.)  It  is  possible  also  to  have  a  combination 
of  logical  and  formal  analogy.     A  good 

1-^1.  J     ry    /      r  *r?    /       (Hi.)  Logical  and 

example  is  the  word  Zev^;  for     Ziyv?,  ronnai   analogy 
corresponding  to  an  Indo-Germanic  form  """""'"• 
*djgus.      According   to    Greek  phonetic   laws  this 

*  G.  Meyer,  Gr.  Or.*  §  596. 
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should  have  gen.  AcFo^,  dat.  Atft,  with  aca  Ztjv, 
which  actually  appears  three  times  at  the  end  of 
a  line  in  the  IHad,  viii  206,  xiv.  265,  xxiv.  331. 
But  through  the  influence  of  formal  analogy  the 
ordinary  ending  -a  was  appended — Zrjvcu}  From 
this  form,  partly  by  logical,  partly  by  formal 
analogy,  Z171/09  and  Zrjvi  were  developed,  and  from 
these  forms  Plutarch  makes  even  a  plural  Z^i/69. 
The  inflexion  of  rU  follows  exactly  the  same  course, 
and  as  the  original  forms  Ato9,  Au  still  appear,  so 
fragments  of  the  old  declension  of  rU  remain  in 
Ti-ai  and  in  the  compound  aaaa  or  arra  in  Attic 
(  =  *a-Tj^-a). 

55.  Analogy  affects  also  the  gender  of  substan- 
Anaiogy  in     tives.     lu  the  Indo-Gcrmauic  languages 

gender.  gender  was  apparently  at  first  purely 
grammatical;  it  did  not  depend,  as  in  English, 
upon  the  meaning,  but  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ending  which  the  word  had.  But 
one  word  soon  affected  another.  Spoco^  with  a 
masculine  ending  became  feminine  because  6/90*17 
was  feminine^;  vfjao^  and  fftreipo^  with  masculine 
endings  followed  the  gender  of  yrj.  In  Latin, 
apparently  because  arhos  was  feminine,  fagus,  orrms, 
etc.,  became  feminine.  Logical  gender  sometimes 
influenced  the  grammatical  gender.  Veniis  is 
properly  a  neuter  noun  like  genvs ;  when  the 
quality  "  beauty "  becomes  the  goddess  "  Beauty," 

^  Meyer,  Or,  Or.^  §  324. 

^  Id  Aeschyl.  Agamemnon,  561)  562,  Sp^w.  is  followed  by  ri^^ret. 
As  it  is  preceded  by  \eifi4Lviai  (?  -ot)  there  is  possibly  some  corrup- 
tion, but  it  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  word  is  not  found  in 
Homer. 
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the  word  naturally  changes  to  the  feminine. 
Grammatical  gender  seems  sometimes  to  have 
changed  with  the  phonetic  change  in  the  form. - 
If  sedes  and  plebes  are  really  the  same  words  as 
IS09  and  7rX^do9,  they  are  examples  of  this.  As 
fiitB  has  connected  with  it  a  rare  adjective  ^t^5-^2^-«/ 
it  may  have  been  originally  a  neuter  word  like 
genus^  which,  having  in  some  way  passed  from 
*fid-us  to  fides  in  the  nominative,  consequently 
changed  from  the  neuter  gender  to  the  gender  of 
^other  words  ending  in  -es? 

56.  Analogy  affects  also  the  domain  of  Syntax. 
Little  has  been  done  as  yet  in  this  field.*  One  or 
two  examples  may  be  cited  to  show  the  problems 
which  call  for  solution.  In  the  original  Analogy  in 
Indo-Germanic  language  there  existed  ^"^^'"J^t"- 
an  ablative  case,  which  indicated  the  starting-point 
of  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb.  In  most  stems 
ablative  and  genitive  are  identical  from  a  very 
early  period,  and  consequently  the  use  of  the 
ablative  without  a  preposition  even  in  the  Veda, 
the  oldest  literature  of  £m  Indo-Germanic  language 
which  we  possess,  is  rare  with  verbs  of  going, 
coming,  and  such  like.     In  Homer  verbs  of  this 

^  The  formation,  if  trustworthy  (the  word  exists  only  as  quoted 
by  Festus),  is  parallel  to  venus-tus  from  VeniUf  vetua-tU'S  from 
vetus,  which  was  itself  orgiinaUy  a  substantiye  identical  with  the 
Greek  trot  {Fdrot),  op.  §  138  note. 

'  For  an  elaborate  classification  of  the  phenomena  of  analogy, 
•ee  Analogy,  and  the  Scope  of  its  Application  in  Language,  by 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  (Ithaca,  America,  1887). 

'  A  beginning  made  by  H.  Ziemer,  Junggrammatisehe  Sireif- 
sti^e  im  Oebiete  der  Syntax  (2nd  ed.  1888),  is  foUowed  up  by 
G.  liiddleton.  Analogy  in  Syntax  (1892). 
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class  never  take  the  genitive  unless  when  they  are 
compounded  with  a  preposition.  But  the  old 
ablatival  form  which  has  become  adverbial  may  be 
used  with  them  without  a  preposition,  KKwlriO^v 
lova-a,  oiKoOev  ^€.  The  Attic  poets,  however,  do 
use  the  genitive  alone  (cp.  Soph.  Antigone,  417,  418, 
j(j9ovo^  Tv<f>a)^  oeLpa^  (rxTfirrov),  extending  the  usage 
on  the  analogy  of  other  verbs,  as  in  TraiSo^  cSefaro,  etc. 
(see  Monro's  Homeric  Grammar,  §  152).  A  parallel 
case  is  //.  xvL  811,  hiZaaKoyi^vo^  iroXifioio,  the 
only  instance  of  a  genitive  with  this  verb.  It 
follows  the  analogy  of  eiSd)^,^  which  in  this  meaning 
regularly  takes  a  genitive.  The  occasional  occur- 
rence of  el  with  a  subjunctive,  of  idv  with  an 
optative,  really  arises  from  a  similar  tendency,  two 
independent  constructions  being  confused  together. 
BrjXov  on  and  oZS'  on  are  so  often  used  as  meaning 
evidently  and  doubtless,  that  ultimately  they  are 
treated  quite  as  adverbs ;  cp.  the  ordinary  use  of 
SrjT^voTL  in  Aristotle,  and  such  constructions  with 
oIS*  on  as  Plato,  ApoL  Soar,  37  b,  eyto^t  &v  eS 
oW  on  KaK&v  6vT<ov,  =  tovtcov  h  ev  olBa  Kaxh  ovra. 
57.  In  Latin,  Plautus  has  many  similar  con- 
Anaiogyin  structious.  lu  MUes  Gloriosus,  371, 
Latin  syntax.    ^^   gjjj   qtiem  pol  ego  capitis  pe7'dam. 

The  construction,  which  also  occurs  elsewhere, 
follows  the  analogy  of  damnare  aliguem  capitis.  In 
the  same  play,  619,  the  poet  writes — 

Facinora  neque  te  decora  neque  tuis  virtutibua. 

^  See  Ameis-Hentze's  oommentary  on  the  |)as8age.     Cp.  also 
Monro,  H.O,  %lh\d. 
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The  construction  of  decorus  with  the  ablative  is 
unparalleled,  but  it  obviously  arises  from  the  use 
of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  dignus,  TemLS,  an 
"improper"  preposition,  governs  the  ablative  on  the 
analogy  of  the  regular  prepositions;  but  it  shows 
that  to  some  extent  it  is  still  felt  as  the  ace.  of  a 
noun  by  occasionally  taking  the  genitive,  germs 
tenus  "as  far  as  (literally,  to  the  extent  of)  the 
knee."  In  its  prepositional  usage,  however,  we 
have  ore  tenvs  "  up  to  the  mouth,"  etc. 

58.  With  this  phase  of  analogy.  Semasiology — 
the  science  which  traces  the  develop- 

.  .  J  .        Semasiology. 

ment  of  the  meanmg  of  words  —  is 
closely  connected.  This  science  also  is  only  in  its 
infancy.^  The  interest  of  the  subject  can  easily  be 
seen  from  the  history  of  words  like  pctgamis,  which 
originally  denoted  the  inhabitant  of  a  pagus  or 
country  district.  As  such  people  were  late  in 
receiving  new  ideas,  the  modern  notion  of  pagan 
developed  out  of  the  word.  Literature  has  thrown 
even  a  greater  slur  on  the  vUlanus — first,  the  dweller 
in  the  farm-house ;  then,  from  the  position  of  villani 
in  the  late  Boman  empire,  villein,  a  serf;  and,  lastly, 
villain  in  its  modem  sense.  Knave  once  meant 
only  servant-boy.  In  English  the  word  has  deterior- 
ated ;  in  German  knabe  means  boy  still.  On  the 
other  hand,  knight,  which  also  originally  means  boy, 
youth,  appears  in  the  sense  of  hero  in  both  Old 
English  and  Old  German ;  in  the  former  it  retains 
its  nobler  meaning,  in  the  latter  bauer-knecht  now 

^  The  subject  has  been  admirably  treated  by  M.  Br^al  in  his 
de  Simantique  (Paris,  1897),  now  translated  into  English. 
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means  farm-servant  The  word  loon,  which  appears 
in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  as  the  opposite  to 
lord — 

Thou  shalt  not  yield  to  loid  nor  loon, 

seems  to  have  meant  originally  a  "  base,  low  fellow  " ; 
in  northern  Lowland  Scotch  it  is  now  the  ordinary 
word  for  hoy. 

Another  word  which  has  had  a  very  interesting 
history  is  noon.  This  is  the  nxma  hora  of  the 
Bomans,  and  ought  therefore  to  mean  not  midday, 
but  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  cause  for 
the  change  of  meaning  was  a  strange  ona  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  pious  in  Early  England  to  fast 
the  whole  day  tiU  three,  at  least  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays;  but  though  the  spirit  was  willing, 
the  flesh  was  weak,  and,  by  judiciously  quickening 
the  course  of  time,  the  holy  fathers  salved  their  con- 
sciences and  enjoyed  their  meal  three  hours  earlier.^ 

Among  the  most  extraordinary  changes  in 
signification  which  can  be  historically  traced  are 
those  of  the  word  Tripos,  which  is  used  in  Cambridge 
University  to  mean  the  Examination  for  Honours. 
(1)  The  word  is  found  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  meaning  of  the  three- 
legged  stool  (rpiTTo^)  on  which  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
sat  who  conducted  the  disputation  for  the  University 
with  the  "  Questionists,"  then  to  be  admitted 
Bachelors.  (2)  The  disputation  presently  degener- 
ated into  a  farce,  and  the  Bachelor  was  now 
expected  to  show  his   wit  in  personalities  rather 

^  See  Prof.  Mayor's  note  on  Bede,  iU.  5. 
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than  his  wisdom  in  disputation ;  the  name  is  now 
applied  not  to  the  stool  but  to  the  Bachelor. 
(3)  The  next  stage  was  that  two  Bachelors  made 
speeches  of  a  humorous  character  at  the  prior  and 
latter  acts  of  Bachelor's  Commencement.  When 
these  Tripos-speeches  were  given  up,  (4)  two  sets 
of  Tripos-verses  had  to  be  written  by  each  of  the 
two  Tripos-Bachelors.  This  practice  of  verse- writing 
still  survives.  About  1747-48  (5)  the  honour-lists 
began  to  be  printed  on  the  back  of  the  sheet  con- 
taining these  verses,  and  from  the  honour-list  the 
name  has  passed  to  (6)  the  honour-examination.^ 

Innumerable  examples  of  similar  changes  might 
be  given.  These  words  are  but  a  few  samples  of 
the  store,  but  they  fully  confirm  the  observation 
of  Lucretius  (v.  832) — 

Namque  aliud  putrescit  et  aevo  debile  languet, 
Porro  aliud  clarescit  et  e  contemptibus  exit. 

59.  The  last  point  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connexion  is  that  seeming  violations  of  Borrowing  of 
phonetic  law  may  often  be  explained  ^**^'' 
by  the  borrowing  of  forms  from  kindred  dialects. 
The  different  relays,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  of 
English  words  borrowed  from  Latin,  either  directly 
or  through  the  French,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned (§  9).  Borrowing  between  different  dialects 
of  the  same  language  is  often  much  harder  to 
detect,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  likely 
to  be  much  more  frequent.  Communication  be- 
tween different  sections  of  the  same  people  is  in 

^  Wordsworth's  Seholae  Academicae^  pp.  17-21. 
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most  cases  much  easier  than  communication  with 
distant  peoples,  who  speak  a  language  which, 
though  possibly  nearly  allied,  is  nevertheless  quite 
unintelligible  without  special  training.  Kindred 
dialects  are  likely  to  borrow  •  from  one  another  in 
all  the  ways  in  which  languages  borrow  from  one 
another.  But  they  affect  one  another  in  their 
syntax  to  a  degree  which  mutually  unintelligible 
languages  never  do,  except  when  the  districts 
where  they  are  spoken  border  on  each  other,  and 
many  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier 
speak  both  languages.  Dialectic  syntax  is  likely 
to  appear  largely  in  literature,  for  literary  men 
have  always  tended  to  be  migratory,  and  in  former 
times  a  court  which  patronised  letters  attracted 
people  from  all  quarters.  A  great  poet  especially, 
if  popular,  is  likely  to  have  many  imitators  who 
from  their  birth  have  spoken  a  dialect  different 
from  his,  but  who  will  repeat  his  words  and 
constructions,  though  strange  to  their  dialect, 
merely  because  they  are  his.  His  influence  may 
be  so  great  that  the  dialect  in  which  he  wrote 
may  become  the  standard  or  literary  dialect  for 
the  future,  and  natives  of  other  regions  will  be 
expected  to  conform  to  it.  This  they  will  seldom 
be  able  to  do  with  exactness.  Traces  of  their 
original  dialect  will  remain.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  some  of  the  best  Scotch  writers,  as  Hume  and 
Adam  Smith,  were  never  able  to  write  correct 
English.  "Hume  is  always  idiomatic,  but  his 
idioms  are  constantly  wrong;  many  of  his  best 
passages  are,  on  that  account,  curiously  grating  and 
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puzzling;  you  feel  that  they  are  very  like  what 
an  Englishman  would  say,  but  yet  that,  after  all, 
somehow  or  other,  they  are  what  he  never  would 
say;  there  is  a  minute  seasoning  of  imperceptible 
difference  which  distracts  your  attention,  and  which 
you  are  for  ever  stopping  to  analyse."  ^ 

It  is  well  known  that  a  foreigner,  when  once  he 
has  thoroughly  mastered  a  language,  will  write  or 
speak  in  it  more  idiomatically  than  a  person  who 
has  been  brought  up  to  speak  a  kindred  dialect, 
although  this  dialect  may  be,  in  the  main,  intelli- 
gible to  the  speakers  of  the  language  in  question. 
The  reason  is  that  in  the  second  case  the  resem- 
blances are  so  much  more  numerous  than  the 
differences  that  the  latter  fail  to  be  clearly  felt. 

60.  An  example  of  borrowing  in  poetry  is  the 
word  Uxm  just  discussed.     According  to 

,  ,        ,  -      ,  .        ,  .       Examples     of 

the  regular  laws  of  phonetic  change  m  loan  -  words  m 

T,      ,.*?     ^,  .  J     ,        ij  7  English. 

£nglisn,  this  word  should  appear  as  l(mn 
or  Uvm,  a  form  which  sometimes  occurs ;  but  when 
Coleridge  makes  the  Wedding  Guest  address  the 
Ancient  Mariner  as  "  grey-beard  loon,"  he  employs 
a  form  which  is  not  English,^  but  is  borrowed  from 
the  Scotch  of  the  Border  ballads,  as  in  one  of  the 
Scotch  versions  of  the  battle  of  Otterburn — 

Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  traitor  loon. 

6 1.  Caxton  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
diflSculty  of  forming  an  English  prose  style  in  his 

'  Walter  Bagehot,  Biographical  Studies^  p.  272. 

'  In  other  words,  the  form  does  not  belong  to  Mercian  English, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  modem  literary  dialect,  but  to  Northum- 
brian English,  of  which  Lowland  Scotch  is  the  descendant. 
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time.  "Common  English  that  is  spoken  in  one 
shire  varieth  much  from  another,"  he  says,  and 
proceeds  to  tell  a  story  of  an  English  merchant 
sailing  from  the  Thames,  who  was  wind-bound  at 
the  Foreland,  and,  going  on  land,  asked  at  a  house 
for  some  eggs.  '*  And  the  good  wife  answered  that 
she  could  speak  no  French.  And  the  merchant 
was  angry,  for  he  also  could  speak  no  French,  but 
would  have  had  eggs,  and  she  understood  him  not. 
And  then  at  last  another  said  he  would  have  eyren ; 
then  the  good  wife  said  that  she  imderstood  him 
well.  Lo  I  what  should  a  man  in  these  days  now 
write,  eggs  or  eyren  ?  Certainly  it  is  hard  to  please 
every  man  by  cause  of  diversity  and  change  of 
language.  For  in  these  days  every  man  that  is  in 
any  reputation  in  his  country  will  utter  his  com- 
munication and  matters  in  such  manners  and  terms 
that  few  men  shall  imderstand  them."  ^  Here  there 
is  more  than  a  mixture  of  mutually  intelligible 
dialects.  The  form  egg  had  indeed  by  this  time 
become  incorporated  in  an  English  dialect,  and,  as 
it  has  happened,  in  that  which  has  become  the 
literary  language,  but  it  really  is  a  Norse  form 
introduced  by  the  Danish  invaders;  eyrzn  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Old  English  plural  cRgru, 
with  a  second  plural  ending  added,  as  in  cJiUder-n. 
62.  The    classical    languages,   as    usual,    have 

exact   parallels   to  this  interaction  of 
loan. words  in  dialccts.     It  is  a  well-known  rule   of 

Attic  Greek  that  in  the  first  declension 
the   nominative   ending  after  a  vowe^  ov  p  ia   a 

^  Caxtoii*B  Prefaoe  to  his  Eneydos,  p.  2. 
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and  not  17  as  when  other  letters  precede.  But 
this  rule  has  some  apparent  exceptions.  Koprj  stands 
for  KopFrj,  so  that  the  rule  is  not  really  broken; 
but  <^^oi7,  pfXoi;,  a<f>vf^y  and  a  few  others  do  trans- 
gress the  rule.^  Explanation  is  not  easy  in  every 
instance,  but  of  those  cited,  c^doi;  is  supposed  to  be 
a  medical  word  taken  by  Plato  from  Hippocrates, 
who  writes  in  Ionic  Greek,  where  1;  is  regular. 
'XXjori  in  the  best  period  is  only  poetical,  for  the 
style  of  Plato,  in  whose  prose  it  first  appears,  is  on 
the  border  line  between  poetry  and  prose;  conse- 
quently, as  we  have  seen  (§  59),  it  may  have  come 
from  another  dialect  d<^ui;  is  also  an  Ionic  pro- 
duct, while  TTvori  and  ^orj  stand  respectively  for 
TTvoFri  and  ^oFtj, 

63.  In  Latin  some  common  words  appear  in 
forms  which  are  most  probably  Oscan.  Loen-wordsin 
Thus  both  ho8  and  ovis  are  held  by  ^**°' 
many  philologists  to  contradict  Latin  phonetic  laws. 
Bos  certainly  does ;  as  venio  corresponds  to  ficUvo), 
and  vordre  to  fii-fipw-a-Keiv  (v  being  left  to  represent 
original  j*  §  140),  so  *vo$  ought  to  be  the  Latin 
form  for  ySot)?.  In  Oscan  and  Umbrian  6  is  the 
regular  representative  of  this  guttural,  as  in  kumbened 
(Osa)  =  canvenit,  henust  (Umbr.)  =  venerit 

The  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in 
bringing  the  sound-changes  of  Latin  under  phonetic 
laws  are  perhaps  more  often  the  result  of  borrowing 
than  is  generally  supposed.  When  we  remember 
that  Borne  was  a  commercial  town  on  the  frontier 
of  Latium^  and   Etruria,    and    that,   according   to 

*  Meyer,  Or.  Or,*  §  48.     x^^i  too,  probably  stands  for  x^^^V* 
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all  tradition,  her  population  was  from  the  beginning 
composed  of  different  tribes,  the  existence  of  such 
borrowing  will  seem  not  only  possible,  but  even 
inevitable. 

64.  The  division  of  dialects  is  a  subject  in 
Dialect  and    which  much  has  still  to  be  done,  and 

'^"^^^^s®*  on  which  much  light  will  be  thrown  by 
the  investigation  of  modern  dialects.  As  in  botany 
it  is  net  always  easy  to  decide  what  is  merely  a 
variety  and  what  is  a  new  species,  so  here  it  is 
hard  to  say  where  individual  peculiarity  ends  and 
dialect  begins.^  In  every  classification  of  dialects 
there  must  be  much  that  is  arbitrary.  There  are 
very  few  characteristics  which  are  peculiar  to  any 
one  dialect  and  shared  by  none  of  its  neighbours. 

When  a  body  of  people  is  sharply  divided  from 
its  neighbours,  as  by  living  on  an  island,  and  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world  is  rare,  peculiarities 
develop  rapidly.  This  is  not  always  owing  to 
changes  made  by  the  islanders ;  they  are  even 
more  likely  to  retain  old  forms  and  phrases  which 
presently  die  out  elsewhere.  Greece  owed  its 
numerous  dialects  partly  to  the  character  of  the 
country,  which  made  intercommunication  difficult, 
partly  to  the  great  number  of  independent  states 
within  it^  The  members  of  any  one  of  these 
states,  as  being  frequently  at  hostilities  with  their 
neighbours,  or  not  having  much  business  abroad, 
naturally  soon  developed  a  form  of  speech  which 

^  Paul,  PriTusipien  der  SpraehgesehichU ',  p.  86. 
^  This  second  reason  ia  of  course  largely  dependent  on  the  first. 
Separation  maintained  independence. 
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was  .  fairly  homogeneous  for  them,  though  some 
among  them  used  words  frequently  which  others 
did  not.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  ever- 
increasing  difference  from  their  neighbours.  As 
soon  as  the  Macedonian  conquests  broke  down 
most  of  the  old  political  distinctions,  the  various 
peoples  made  ever -increasing  use  of  the  xotv^q, 
a  dialect  founded  on  Attic,  the  most  influential 
of  the  old  dialects.  The  same  holds  good  now. 
If  communication  with  America  had  been  as 
difficult  always  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  if  emigration  from  England  to  America  had 
ceased,  peculiarities  in  American  English  would 
have  been  much  greater  than  they  are  at  present. 
In  modem  times  the  locomotive  and  the  steamboat 
ruin  local  dialects  as  effectively  as  the  armies  of 
Alexander  did  those  of  Greece.  Within  England 
itself,  though  dialectic  pronunciation  will  involun- 
tarily long  survive,  dialectic  vocabulary  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  The  man  of  Yorkshire  and  the  man 
of  Somerset  will  become  more  easily  intelligible  to 
one  another  by  the  spread  of  the  English  /cotv'q — 
the  literary  dialect  —  which,  taught  in  Board 
Schools  and  read  in  newspapers,  is,  in  conjunction 
with  the  more  migratory  habits  of  the  people, 
rapidly  usurping  the  place  of  all  local  dialects. 

65.     This    part    of   Philology    proves    perhaps 
more  conclusively  than  any  other  the 

. .  , .  ^  1      A  ContinuonB    ac- 

contmuous    action    of    natural    forces,  tion  of  natural 

laws 

In  the  pre-scientific  geology  frequent 
cataclysms  were  supposed  to  occur  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  record  of  which  then  began  anew. 
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The  older  philologists  asserted  that  certain  forces 
acted  more  violently  at  one  period  than  they  did 
at  others.  Curtius  ^  held  that,  in  the  early  history 
of  language,  analogy  did  not  play  such  an  important 
part  as  it  admittedly  does  in  more  recent  times. 
But  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  Just  as  a  harder 
layer  of  rock  may  resist  more  eflfectually  the  action 
of  the  waves,  and  by-and-by  become  a  far-project- 
ing headland,  which  alters  the  course  and  character 
of  some  ocean  current,  and  changes  the  geological 
history  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  so  in  the  history 
of  language  there  are  many  events  which  may 
accelerate  or  retard  the  action  of  analogy  and  of 
other  forces ;  but  in  either  case  the  force  is  there, 
and  has  always  been,  though  we  may  not  be  able 
to  trace  it  In  both  cases  many  a  leaf  of  the 
history  is  missing,  and  this  is  true  to  a  greater 
extent  for  language  than  for  geology,  inasmuch  as 
the  history  of  speech  is  written  on  a  less  enduring 
material  than  that  which  contains  the  geological 
record. 

V.  Phonetics' 

66.  Spoken  language  is  the  result  of  a  number 

Definition  of    ^^  Complicated  processes ;  but  as  the 

language,      individual  learns  in  his  childhood  to 

^  Zwr  Kritik  der  neuesten  Spr<zchforschimg,  p.  67. 

^  For  the  facts  in  this  chapter  I  am  indebted  to  Peile's  Greek 
and  Latin  Etymology^  ch.  iv.,  H.  Sweet's  Handbook  of  Phonetics 
and  History  of  English  Sounds^f  E.  Sievers'  OrundzUge  der 
Phoneiik  \  and  most  of  aU  to  Sievers'  excellent  summary  in  Paul's 
Orundriss  der  Gtrmanischen  Philologie,  vol.  i.  pp.  266-299  (Triib- 
ner,  Strassburg).  A  useful  book  for  beginners  is  Introdticiion  to 
Phonetics f  by  Miss  Soames  (Sonnenschein). 
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speak  by  imitating  other  individuads,  few  people 
are  aware  of  the  complexity  of  movements  required 
in  the  production  of  a  sentence.  Language  is 
ordinarily  described  as  voice  modulated  by  the 
throat,  tongue,  and  lips.  This  definition  is,  how- 
ever, very  inexact.  Voice  is,  properly  speaking, 
produced  only  when  the  vocal  chords  (below,  §  67) 
are  in  action,  and  a  large  number  of  sounds  do  not 
caU  these  chords  into  play  at  all.  Indeed,  a 
conversation  may  be  carried  on  without  using  them, 
as  actually  is  done  in  whispering.  Another  well- 
known  definition  which  describes  language  as 
"articulate  sound"  is  equally  inexact,  for  in  the 
production  of  a  number  of  the  consonants  called 
"  mutes  "  or  "  stops  "  there  is  a  very  brief  interval 
of  absolute  silence  owing  to  the  momentary  closure 
of  the  breath  passaga  This  is  the  case  in  the 
pronunciation  of  h,  t,p^  (§  68).  "Articulate  com- 
munication" might  be  a  more  rigidly  accurate 
definition,  but  in  actual  practice  most  phoneticians 
are  content  to  use  "  sound,"  the  word  which  repre- 
sents the  most  prominent  feature  of  language. 

67.  In  the  production  of  these  articulate  sounds 
the  chief  factors  are   the  larynx,  the   Physiology  of 
cavities  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  the     ^"8:^^»««- 
lips,  tongue,  teeth,  and   palate.     The  larynx  is  a. 
small  cartilaginous  box  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe. 
The  upper  end  of  this  box  opens  into  the  back  of 
the   mouth.     Across  the  middle  of  this  box  two 
folds    of   mucous   membrane    stretch    towards   the 

*  The  fact  of  this  closure  is  shown  maoh  better  if  these  letters 
are  pronounced  not  kay,  tee,  pee,  as  usual,  but  aaik,it,  ip. 
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centre  line  from  the  sides,  to  which  they  are 
attached.  In  the  centre  a  slit  is  left  between 
them.  The  folds  of  membrane  are  the  vocal  chords, 
the  slit  which  is  left  between  them  is  the  glottis} 
Breath  and  When  thcsc  chords  are  tightened  by 
voicfl.  ^Yie  action  of  the^  muscles,  they  project 
farther  towards  the  centre  line^than  at  other  times, 
and  in  this  tense  condition  voice  is  produced  by  the 
air  blowing  across  their  edges,  which  have  been 
brought  parallel  to  each  other,  and  thus  causing 
them  to  vibrate.  If  the  chords  do  not  vibrate, 
whisper  is  the  result  When  this  takes  place  the 
air  is  generally  in  process  of  being  expelled  from 
the  lungs;  but  it  is  possible  to  produce  voice  by 
inspiration  as  well  as  by  exspiration.  In  ordinary 
breathing  the  vocal  chords  are  flaccid,  and,  the 
glottis  being  wide  open,  neither  the  musical  note 
which  constitutes  voice,  nor  the  rubbing  noise  called 
whispering,  is  heard.  Thus  sounds  may  be  pro- 
duced either  with  breath  or  with  voice,  and  the 
difference  between  breath  and  voice  depends  upon 
the  slackness  or  tension  of  the  vocal  chords. 

The  further  character  of  the  sounds  of  language, 

apart    from    being    breaihed   or   voiced, 

fh)m  that  part  dcpcuds    ou  the   actiou    of   the    other 

of    the    mouth         ^  ^.         j  *  j    •     ^i 

where  they  are  orgaus  mentioned.     A  sound  m  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  soft  palate  (velum) 
takes  a  prominent  part,  will  be  called  velar,  a  term 
applied  to  certain  very  guttural  consonants.  A  sound 

^  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  mechanism  of  speech-production 
see  Prof.  Huxley,  Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology,  pp.  190  ff. 
(reyised  edition). 
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produced  by  the  help  of  the  tongue  when  approxi- 
mated to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  called  palatal ; 
when  approximated  to  the  prominences  caused  by 
the  roots  of  the  teeth,  alveolar;  when  to  the  teeth 
themselves,  dental.  When  the  point  of  the  tongue 
is  turned  back,  a  cerebral  sound  is  produced.  A 
sound  in  producing  ^imiioh  the  lips  prominently  help 
is  called  labial.  \  - 

68.  The  several  classes  of  mute  or  stopped 
consonants  are  known  by  these  names.  Mut^conso- 
In  the  original  Indo-Germanic  language  "^^  °'  **°p** 
there  was  a  series  of  deep  guttural  sounds  re- 
sembling k,  g,  kh,  gh,  but  probably  produced  farther 
back  in  the  mouth  than  the  English  gutturals. 
These  are  velars  (§  139  ff.),  written  q,  qh,  g,  gh. 
Another  series  of  gutturals  also  existed.  These 
were  produced  farther  forward  in  the  mouth  and 
are  called  palatals — k,  kh,  g,  gh.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sounds  called  dentals — t,  d,  th,  dh,  where 
th  represents  not  the  sound  in  tlien  or  thin,  but  t 
followed  by  a  breath — are  in  English  pronunciation 
not  dentals  but  alveolars,  being  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the  roots  of  the 
teeth,  and  not  against  the  teeth  themselves,  as  they 
are  in  German  and  many  other  languages.  The 
labial  stops  of  the  original  Indo-Germanic  language 
were  p,  b,  ph,  bh. 

In  the  production  of  these  sixteen  sounds  the 
breath  passage  is  for  a  moment  entirely  closed. 
Hence  the  name  mtUe  or  stopped  sounds,  because 
there  is  a  very  brief  interval  of  absolute  silence. 
This  can  be  easily  tested  by  pronouncing  slowly 
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and  distinctly  combinations  like  oJca,  ata,  apa.  The 
name  of  the  sound  is  taken  from  that  part  of  the 
mouth  where  the  stoppage  takes  place.  It  must 
also  be  observed  that,  in  producing  all  these  sounds, 
the  nasal  passage  remains  closed. 

69.  If,   however,    the   breath    passage    of    the 

mouth  is  not  >absolutely  stopped,  but 
only  narrowed  so  far  that  an  exspiration 
produces  a  noise,  while  the  nasal  passage  remains 
closed  as  before,  we  have  a  parallel  series  of  sounds 
called  "  rubbing  sounds  "  or  "  spirants,"  which  may 
be  guttural  (velar  or  palatal),  dental  (alveolar,  etc.), 
or  labiaL  Thus  to  every  set  of  stops  we  have  a 
corresponding  set  of  spirants,  (a)  To  velar  q  and  g 
correspond  sounds  which  phoneticians  represent  by 
X  and  3  respectively;  x  corresponding  to  the 
cA-sound  in  (Scotch)  loch;  3  to  the  pronunciation 
of  g  after  a-vowels  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  as 
in  the  word  Zage.  (b)  The  corresponding  palatal 
sounds  are  represented  by  j(^  and  y,  (c)  To  t  and  d 
correspond  the  two  sounds  found  in  English  thin 
and  then,  represented  by  the  old  Germanic  symbols 
>  and  d.  (d)  Similarly  p  and  h  have  their  correla- 
tives in  /,  v,  and  w,  though  /  and  v  are  not  pure 
labials,  but  labio-dentals,  the  lower  lip  being  pressed 
against  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

70.  Besides  >  and  d  two  other  spirants  corre- 
Three  classes  of  spoud  to  t  and  d.     Thcsc  are  8  and  z. 

dental  spirants,  rpj^g    tOUgUC    positiou    for    thcSC     diflfcrS 

slightly  from  that  for  >  and  d,  which  are  frequently 
interdental,  while  for  8  and  z  a  groove  is  formed 
longitudinally    in    the     tongue.      The    difference 
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between  the  two  series  is,  however,  small,  and 
foreigners  in  attempting  to  pronounce  \  and  d 
often  produce  %  and  z  (as  in  }Aajz£)  instead,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  t  and  d.  Other  sounds  of  a  similar 
nature  are  ^  and  zk  (the  2-sound  heard  in  seizure), 
which  are  generally  classed  as  cerebrals,  though 
their  method  of  formation  is  somewhat  obscure. 

71.  An  unvoiced  spirant  produced  in  the  glottis 
itself    is    the    Greek    spiritvs  dsper  ' .    Qr^ek  fpiruw 
Contrast  with  this  the  ordinary  A-sound        ^^^' 

(§  85). 

72.  If,  however,  p  and  h  are  produced  by  the 
same  parts  of   the  mouth  and  in  the 

Breathed  and 

same  way,  how  do  they  differ  from  one  voiced  conso- 

1         /T  11  T  nants. 

another  ?      p   and    the    corresponding 

sounds,  t.  A,  q,  are  produced  without  voice,  and  with 

the  breath  alone ;  h  and  the  corresponding  sounds 

d,g,  g,  are  produced  with  voice,  t.e.  in  the  production 

of  these  sounds  the  vocal  chords    are   not   only 

brought  closer  to  one  another,  but  are  also  made  to 

vibrate. 

Breathed  and  voiced  sounds  are  also  known  by 
a  number  of  other  names,  as  "  Surds  "  and  "  Sonants," 
"Tenues"  and  "Mediae,"  "Hard"  and  "Soft" 
sounds,  and  of  late  as  "Fortes"  and  "Lenes,"  a 
nomenclature  derived  from  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  exspiratory  effort  in  their  production. 

73.  From  the  spirants  /,  v,  >,  etc.  (g  69,  70) 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  aspi- 

1  Aspirates. 

rates.     These  have  been  already  men- 
tioned— qh,  gh,  kh,  gh,  thy  dh,  ph,  bh.     They  are 
distinguished  from  the  other  stopped  sounds  by  the 

G 
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breath  which  succeeds  them  before  another  sound 
is  produced.  Sounds  of  this  nature  are  to  be  found 
in  the  vulgar  Irish  pronunciation  of  'pig  as  p-hig, 
of  vKUer  as  wat-her,  etc  The  ancient  Greek  ;^,  6,  <f> 
were  sounds  of  this  kind.  In  imitation  of  the 
spirUiis  asper  of  Greek,  some  phoneticians  write 
these  sounds  k\  g\  etc. 

74.  Another  series  of  sounds  which  must  be 
also  distinguished  from  spirants  and  aspirates  is  the 

affricates.^      These    consist   of   a  stop 

^"'^     followed  by  the  corresponding  spirant 

when  both  belong  to  the  same  syllable,  as  in  German 

pferd,  zahn  (z  =  ts).      kx  appears  in   some   Swiss 

dialects.^ 

75,  The  Indo-Germanic  aspirates  soon  changed 
their  character  in  most  languages.  In  the  earliest 
Greek  the  Indo-Germanic  voiced  aspirates  gh  (c[h, 
gh,  §  113,  I.  b\  dh,  and  bh  had  become  breathed 
aspirates  kh  (;^),  th  (0),  and  ph  (0).  In  modern 
Greek  these  breathed  aspirates  j(^  0,  0,  have  become 
ch  (as  in  loch),  th  (as  in  thin),  and  /;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  now  spirants,  and  there  is  ^ome  evidence 
to  show  that  in  Greek,  as  in  many  other  languages, 
the  affricates  formed  an  intermediate  stage  between 
aspirate  and  spirant.'  The  change  from  aspirate  to 
affricate  seems  to  have  begun  very  early,  for  on  in- 
scriptions we  find  ;^  written  as  a:;^,  0  as  t0,  and  <f) 
as  nr<f>.     Sometimes,  too,  a  short  vowel  before  these 


^  Sievera,  O,  d.  O,  P.  p.  282. 

^  N.B. — X  is  not  the  EngUsh  sound,  but  the  phonetic  symbol 
for  the  velar  spirant  (§  69  a), 
•  G.  Meyer,  Or.  Ghr,*  §  210. 
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sounds  is  lengthened,  as   ^aiop^ircni/e?  (Aeschylus, 
Ckotfph.  1049). 

76.  If  now  we  put  the  different  parts  of  the 
mouth  in  the  proper  position  to  produce 
f,  6,  or  ^,  dy  or  A:,  ^,  but  leave  the  nasal 
passage  open,  we  produce  a  new  series  of  sounds 
?7i,  n^  ng  (fl  palatal,  n  velar) — ^the  nasals.     As  the 
nasal  passage  is  open,  the  nasal  sounds 

y.^         •         ..     .      1.    •  .•  How  umbIs  dif. 

resemble  the  spirants  m  being  continu-  ferfromepiranta 
ous,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  corre- 
sponding stops  (§66)  break  off  abruptly.  In  other 
respects  m,  n,  7\jg  are  produced  precisely  like  ft,  d,  ^, 
the  vocal  chords  vibrating  in  the  formation  of  both 
series. 

TJ.  Other  sounds  which  resemble  these  in  being 
continuous  voiced^  sounds  are  the  liquids 
r  and  L  Z  is  produced  by  closing  the 
centre  of  the  mouth  passage  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  thus  resembling  d,  but  leaving  an  opening 
at  either  one  or  both  sides.  The  sound  varies 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stoppage  is 
made  and  the  part  of  the  mouth  which  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  touches.  The  one  symbol  r  is  used  to 
denote  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  sounds. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  (1)  the  alveolar  r 
pronounced,  when  trilled,  by  placing  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  loosely  against  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  and 
causing  it  to  vibrate  with  a  strong  breath ;  (2)  the 
cerebral  r  (untrilled),  produced  by  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  turned  backwards  against  the  palate;   and 

1  Though  these  are  the  ordinary  kind,  it  ia  possible  to  produce 
all  of  these  sounds  without  voice. 
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(3)  the  trilled  r  produced  by  the  uvula,  the  tip  of 
the  soft  palate  which  hangs  downwards.  English 
r  at  the  beginning  of  words  is  the  untrilled  alveolar ; 
after  t  and  d  it  is  almost  a  spirant.  Foreigners 
have  at  first  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  tried 
and  chide.  An  unvoiced  r  is  found  in  the  combina- 
tion ^  as  in  pride^  etc.  Welsh  tt  as  in  Llangollen 
is  an  unvoiced  I ;  so  is  the  English  I  in  flai,  help, 
eta  The  nasal  passage  is  closed  in  the  production 
of  the  liquids. 

78.  In  producing  all  the  sounds  which  have  been 
enumerated,  the  breath  passage  is  to 
some  extent  obstructed,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  case  of  the  stops  there  is  a  moment 
of  absolute  sUence  when  the  passage  is  entirely 
closed;  in  the  case  of  the  spirants  there  is  a 
distinct  noise,  as  distinguished  from  a  musical  note, 
produced  by  the  breath  rubbing  against  the  narrowed 
passage.  In  the  ordinary  nasals  and  liquids  this 
noise  is  not  observable,  though  it  may  be  made 
evident  by  increasing  the  force  of  the  exspiration 
and  narrowing  the  breath  passage.  We  come  now 
to  sounds  which  are  purely  "voice  modified  by 
different  configurations  of  the  superglottal  passages, 
but  without  audible  friction."^  These  are  the 
vowels.  In  producing  the  ordinary  vowels  the 
nasal  passage  is  closed ;  when  it  is  open,  nasalised 
vowels  are  produced.  The  factors  concerned  in 
modifying  the  configuration  of  the  mouth  passage 

*  Sieyers,  OrundzUge  der  PhoneUk*,  pp.  109  ff.,  Orundriss  der 
Oerm.  Phil,  p.  278. 

3  Sweet,  History  <^  JBnglish  Sounds^,  p.  2. 
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are  the  tongae,  the  lips,  and  the  cheeks.  The 
tongae  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  drawn  back,  or 
pushed  forward ;  the  lips  and  cheeks  may  be  con- 
tracted so  as  to  round  the  mouth,  or  their  position 
may  be  changed  in  other  obvious  ways. 

79.  (a)  Some  vowels  are  back  or  guttural  sounds, 
t.e.  the  voice  is  modified  by  the  approxi-  ciMsiflcation  of 
mation  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  to  the  (o)Blcirand  front 
soft  palate,  as  a}  0,  u.  Others  are  front  ^oweis. 
or  palatal  vowels,  as  d,e,i,u;  all  of  which  are  produced 
by  approximating,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

(6)  Vowels  may  also  be  classified,  according  to 
the  height  to  which  the  tongue  is  raised,  ^x  High,  mid, 
as  high,  mid,  and  low  vowels.     Thus  i    *°^  ^°^®^ 
is  higher  than  e,  1^  is  higher  than  a. 

(c)  Vowels  are  also  divided  into  close  or  narrow 
and  open  or  wide  vowels.  If  the  surface  (ejoioseand 
of  that  part  of  the  tongue  with  which  °p^"  ^°^*'^- 
the  sound  is  formed  be  made  more  convex  than  it 
is  in  its  natural  shape,  the  vowel  is  close  or  narrow. 
Thus  in  English  the  a  of  father  and  the  u  of 
but  are  both  back  or  guttural  sounds,  but  the  former 
is  an  open,  the  latter  a  close  sound.  The  vowel 
sounds  in  air  and  man  are  both  front  sounds,  but 
the  former  is  a  close,  the  latter  an  open  vowel. 

(d)  Lastly,    vowels   may   be    rounded    or    un- 
rounded, according  to  the  position  of  (d)  Roimded  and 
the   cheeks   and   lips.     The   greatest  ^"°^^^^°^^- 

^  These  sounds  are  to  be  produced  in  the  continental,  not  in  the 
English  manner;  thus  a=ahf  u=00y  i=ee,  etc.  a  is  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  a  and  e  ;  for  ii  see  §  80. 
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rounding  goes   with   the   highest   vowels.     Hence 

there   are    three   important    degrees    of    rounding 

corresponding  to  the   three  degrees  of  high,  mid, 

and  low  vowels.     For  example,  in  pronouncing  whoy 

only  a  narrow  opening  is  left  between  the  lips,  in  no 

the  opening  is  wider  and  broader,  and  in  saw  only 

the  comers  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  together.^ 

80.  The  vowels  are  often  set  in  a  pyramidal  form 

Examples  of    ^  illustrate  these  characteristics. 
voweiB.  rpjjg  jjjjg  ^^  ^^  ^  represents  the  gradual 

raising  of  the  tongue  from  the  low  to  the  high 
position ;  the  line  a,  0,  u  represents  the  successive 
stages  from  the  unrounded  to  the  fully  rounded 
voweL  These  five  sounds,  of  course,  only  represent 
the  most  clearly  marked  vowel  positions.  The 
number  of  intermediate  stages  between  these 
positions  is  infinite,  because  the  positions  which 
the  tongue  may  assume  are  infinite.  A  limited 
but  still  a  large  number  can  be  distinguished  by 

the  ear.     Thus  we  might  have  a,  a},  a^,  a' 0^, 

0^,  0,  etc.      Some  phoneticians  distinguish  a  few 


intermediate  grades  by  such  symbols  as  a*,  «*,  etc., 

*  Sweet,  Handbook,  p.  18 ;  Sievers,  O,  d,  Phonetik\  p.  94. 
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the  larger  letter  indicating  that  the  sound  approxi- 
mates more  to  a  or  e,  and  so  on,  as  the  case  may  be. 
d  is  a  rounded  vowel  like  o  with  the  tongue  position 
of  e.  It  is  found  in  such  words  as  the  French  peni 
and  the  German  dchJ&iii,  il  bears  a  somewhat  similar 
relation  to  u  and  i.  It  appears  in  the  French  lune,  the 
German  iiber.  v  in  Attic  Greek  and  the  vowel  repre- 
sented in  Latin  by  i  or  i^  indififerently,  as  in  optimus 
or  optumus,  were  sounds  of  the  same  character. 

Following  these  principles,  the  technical  language 
of  phoneticians  describes  the  sound  of  a  in  English 
father  as  a  mid-back-open  unrounded  vowel ;  ii  in 
the  French  lune  is  a  high-front-close  rounded  vowel. 

A  neutral  or  indistinct  vowel,  that  is,  an  un- 
accented vowel  the  formation  of  which  is  hard  to 
define,  is  represented  by  the  symbol  9,  because  on 
the  whole  the  sound  approaches  most  nearly  to  e. 
This  vowel  is  represented  in  English  by  the  initial 
vowel  of  words  like  against,  and  by  obscure  sounds 
such  as  the  o  and  er  of  together  when  carelessly 
pronounced. 

8 1.  The  last  important  classification  of  sounds 
is  into  those  which  can  form  a  syllable  syiiabicandnon. 
by  themselves  and  those  which  cannot.  »yiJ*wc  aounds. 
This   is   the  most  important  point  historically  in 
connexion    with   phonetics.      The    discovery   that, 
besides  the  ordinary  vowels,  certain  other  sounds 
could  form  syllables  by  themselves,  has  done  much 
to  revolutionise  comparative  philology.     These  other 
sounds    are    the    liquids    and    nasals,   sonant  nawis 
Vowels,  liquids,  and  nasals  are  classed    '"^  "q^ws. 
together  as  sonants,  while  the  non- syllabic  sounds 


88  SONANT  NASALS  AND  LIQUIDS       §  81 

retain  their  old  name  of  c<mA(yn/vnis,  Words  like 
fathom,  smitten,  brittle,  German  bitter,^  might  as 
well  be  spelt  fathm  (as  in  Old  English),  smitn, 
britZ,  bitr.  There  would  be  no  difference  in  sound. 
The  second  syllable  consists  entirely  of  the  sound 
of  m,  n,  I,  T  respectively.  Hence  philologists  repre- 
sent these  syllabic  nasals  and  liquids  by  the 
ordinary  symbols  with  a  small  circle  below,  m, 
n,  I,  r.  As  will  be  seen  later  on  (§§  151-158), 
these  syllabic  sounds  have  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages. 

82.  All  sounds  miay  vary  in  length  according 

Long  and  short  ^  ^^  ^™®  occupicd  in  their  production, 
sounds.       j^jj^j   j^^.  £g  important  to   observe  that, 

according  to  many  authorities,  all  sonants  appear 
in  both  long  and  short  forms.  Thus  we  have  rf, 
a,  etc.,  but  also  n,  n,  etc.  (cp.  §  151  ff).  Other 
authorities,  however,  argue  that  a  very  short  vowel 
precedes  n,  etc.,  in  such  cases,  and  forms  the  real 
sonant.  Practically,  the  difference  is  only  a  matter 
of  terminology.  That  long  sonant  nasals,  etc. 
(w,  etc.),  can  be  formed  seems  clear;  whether  they 
actually  existed  in  the  original  language  is  not  so 
certain.* 

83.  The  manner  in  which  one  syllable  is  divided 
Division  of  fr^°i  another  is  also  important  Thus 
syllables.      ^^   Combination   am  may  be    divided 

into  (1)  a-i-a,  (2)  ai-a,  (3)  a-ta,  (4)  ai-ioL  (§  84). 

^  In  English  there  is  no  final  sonant  r. 

^  The  views  of  the  opponents  of  sonant  nasals,  etc,  are  represented 
in  J.  Schmidt's  Kriiik  dtr  SoTiantentheorie  (1895),  and  in  Fennell's 
IndO'Oermmiic  Sonants  and  Consonants  (1895). 


-§  83  DIVISION  OF  SYLLABLES  89 


In  every  syllable  there  is  one  sound  which  is  much 
more  prominent  than  any  other.  That  sound  is 
the  sonant  of  the  syllable.  Where  two  sonants 
seem  to  come  together  in  the  same  syllable,  one  of 
them  really  becomes  consonantal.  Thus,  in  the 
combination  ai-a,  a  and  i,  which  are  both  ordinary 
sonants,  come  together  in  the  same  syllable,  but 
if  we  pronounce  the  combination  it  is  evident 
that  a  plays  a  much  larger  part  in  it  than  i.  In 
other  words,  a  remains  a  sonant,  while  i  becomes 
consonantal.  Similarly  in  the  combination  a-ia 
pronounced  a-ya,  a  is  sonant  and  i  consonant. 
Combinations    of   two   sonants  in   the 

Diphthongs. 

same  syllable  are  called  diphtJvongs. 
The  term  in  English  is  commonly  restricted  to 
those  combinations  where  the  first  element  remains 
sonant  and  the  second  becomes  consonantal,  as  ay ; 
but  those  where  the  first  element  is  consonantal 
and  the  second  sonant,  as  ya,  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  title.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  though 
in  English  we  apply  the  term  only  to  combinations 
of  the  ordinary  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  it  may  be  equally 
well  applied  to  combinations  with  nasals  and  liquids. 
Any  vowel  may  become  consonantal  in  such  com- 
binations, but  i  and  u  do  so  most  frequently,  and 
are  then  known  as  consonant  i  and  consonant  u 
(written  j,  y).  When  the  liquids  and  nasals,  which 
are  more  frequently  used  as  consonants,  are  employed 
as  sonants,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  names  sonant 
liquids  and  sonant  n/tsals.  We  shall  see  later 
(^  258,  259)  that  there  is  exactly  the  same  relation 
between  en  and  n,  etc.,  as  between  eu  and  u,  etc. ; 


90  GLIDE  SOUNDS  §  83— 

cp.  irkvOo^  and  TrdOei,  ( =  irnOei,  §  1 5  7)  with  <l>€vyto 
and  <l)vyi]. 

The  vowels,  nasals,  and  liquids  are  the  ordinary 
sounds  which  can  form  syllables.  8  also  may  do 
so,  as  in  the  ejaculation  Pst !  and  attempts  have 
been  made  recently  to  show  that  the  corresponding 
voiced  sound  z  really  did  often  form  syllables  in 
the  original  Indo-Germanic  language.^ 

84.  In  passing  from  one  sound  in  a  word  to 
Giidoa.  on.gUde  another,  a  transition-sound  or  glide  is 

and  off.giid«».    produced.     In  a  combination  like  diio 

there  is  a  transition  -  sound  which  is  produced, 
though  not  represented  in  writing,  when  the 
voice  is  passing  from  u  to  0.  Some  languages  do 
actually  represent  these  sounds  very  carefully  in 
writing.  In  these  we  should  probably  find  the 
word  written  dutoo.  w  is  here  the  "  oflF-glide  "  from 
u,  the  "  on-glide  "  to  0.  Similarly  there  is  a  transi- 
tion-sound produced  between  d  and  u.  Compare 
also  airia  above  (§  83). 

85.  Vowels  may  have  ^  glide  to  introduce  them 

if   the   glottis    is    m^adually   narrowed 

Vowels  with  and  o  i/ 

withoat   initial  through   the  positions  for  breath  and 

whisper  before  voice  is  produced.  If 
the  stress  of  the  breath  is  changed  from  the  vowel 
itself  to  this  introductory  sound,  the  sound  h  is 
produced;  e,g,  instead  of  the  sound  a,  the  sound 
ha  is  heard.  If  the  breath  is  kept  back  till  the 
glottis  is  in  the  position  to  produce  voice,  the 
vowel  is  produced  without  a  glide.  If  the  glottis 
is  completely  closed,  so  that  voice  cannot  be  pro- 

1  Thnmeysen,  KZ.  30,  p.  S51. 
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In  the  earlier  phases  of  the  Indo-Germanic  x)ngue 
are  guttural  vowels  ;  they  are  classed  here  as  labortant 
influence  upon  the  development  of  velar  consonaounds 
(cp.  §§  139-141).     The  pure  labial  spirant  corres 
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dttced  till  the  closure  is  broken  by  a  special 
impulse,  an  explosive  sound  or  "stop"  may  be 
heard    just   before   the   Towel.      This 

Spiritns  lenis. 

sound,  the  result  of  the  opening  of  the 

glottis,  has  been  identified  with  the  Greek  spvritvjB 

lenis, 

86.  In   the    same   way    a   vowel    may    finish 
abruptly  while  the  glottis  is  still  in  the 

*^    "^  °  FioAl  glide. 

position  to  form  voice,  or  it  may  die 

away  through  the  successive  stages  of  whisper  and 

breath — the  final  glida 

87.  All  consonants  have  an  on -glide  and  off- 
glide,  except  when  two  consonants  come  oonsonante  with 

,1  t  .   <!  I*  "I    .  •     1       *°<*     without 

together  which  are  formed  m  precisely  gudes. 
the    same    positions.^      Thus   the   only    difference 
between  n  and  d  is  that  for  the  former  the  nasal 
paj3S£^e  is  open,  and  hence  in  the  combination  nd 
there  is  no  glide  between  n  and  d. 


VL  Accent 

88.  Of  all  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  a  lan- 
guage, accent  is  the  most  important  Accent  wed  in 
The  term  accent  is  applied  to  denote  ^^oaenaes. 
two  things  which  are  essentially  different,  and 
hence  the  word  is  generally  used  with  a  qualifying 
epithet,  Pitch-cLCcent  or  Stress-accent.  The  latter — 
stress-accent — is  the  form  of  accent  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar  in  our  own  language,  though 
it  is  easy  to  observe  that  in  English  pitch-accent 

1  Sweet,  ff,  o/K  S.\  p.  11. 


92  TfVO  KINDS  OF  ACCENT  § 

also  exists  to  a  considerable  extent.  For  example, 
observe  the  difference  in  accent  which  appears  in 
any  short  sentence  pronounced  first  as  a  statement 
and  then  as  a  question. 

89.  (1)  Stress-accent,  also  known  as  exspiratory, 

dynamic,  or  emphatic  accent,  depends 

stress-accent.     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

which  produces  any  sound  is  expelled  from  the 
lungs. 

90.  (2)  Pitch-accent,  also  known  as  musical  or 

chromatic  accent,  indicates  musical  tone, 

tions  the  vocal  chords  make  in  a  given  time.  This 
accent  is  most  marked  in  "  sing-song  "  dialects.  It 
is  well  marked  in  some  languages  of  the  present 
day,  as  in  Lithuanian,  Swedish,  and  the  dialect  of 
the  fishermen  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  The 
most  marked  difference  between  French  and  English 
is  the  less  important  part  which  stress-accent  plays 
in  French. 

91.  Languages    are    divided    into    those    with 
Languages  with  stress  -  accent   and   those    with   pitch- 

pitch*ccent.  accent,  according  as  the  stress  or  the 
pitch-accent  is  the  more  prominent.  Every  lan- 
guage, however,  possesses  to  some  extent  both 
forms  of  accent.  In  the  ancient  Sanskrit  and 
the  ancient  Greek  the  rise  and  fall  in  musical 
tone  was  very  marked.  The  accent-signs  of  these 
languages  indicate  pitch,  not  stress.  The  ordinary 
view  that  the  Greek  accents  indicate  stress  is 
erroneous.^ 

^  In  modern  Greek  the  accents  do  indicate  stress. 


-§  93      EFFECTS  OF  PITCH  AND  STRESS  93 


92.  The  effects  of  the  two  forms  of  accent  are 
very  diflferent  As  every  sound  has  a  Birecta  of  pitch- 
natural  pitch  of  its  own,  and  the  pitch  **^°^ 
varies  over  a  considerable  scale,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that,  when  a  syllable  has  the  strongest 
pitch-accent  in  its  word,  that  syllable  will  have  a 
high-pitched  sonant 

We  shall  find  that  some  vowels,  as  e  and  0, 
interchange  largely  with  one  another.  Of  these  e 
has  a  considerably  higher  pitch  than  0,  and  hence 
we  may  expect  to  find  e  accompanying  the  highest 
pitch-accent  If  this  theory  be  true  (cp.  §  251), 
analogy  has  affected  this  department  of  language 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  but  we  can  still  find 
not  a  few  instances  where  the  original  rule  appa- 
rently holds  good;  compare,  for  example,  ira-rrip 
(  =  original  -tir)  with  ^CKo'ira-Ttop  (  =  original  -^5r 
unaccented). 

93.  On  the  other  hand  the  effect  of  stress-accent 
is  to  emphasise  one  sound  or  one  Effects  of  stress. 
syllable  at  the  expense  of  its  neigh-  ^^^^^ 
hours.  More  energy  is  given  to  the  accented,  and 
less  to  the.  unaccented  syllables.  The  unaccented 
syllables  are  slurred  over  and  consequently  tend  to 
disappear.  Hence,  wherever  we  find  syllables 
disappearing  entirely,  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  stress-accent  is  at  work. 

Thus  the  difference  between  the  root  vowels  in 
^pw  and  ^pdy  in  Latin  tego  and  toga^  in  English 
bind  and  hand,  originates  in  a  difference  of  pitch ; 
the  disappearance  of  one  or  more  syllables  as  in 
the  pronunciation  of  history  as  histry,  or  in   the 


94  INDO-GERMANIC  ACCENT  §  93 

French  fHrtj  larcin,  manger,  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Latin  fratrem,  latrodnium,  manducare,  is 
the  result  of  stress-accent.  Similar  results  may 
be  produced  by  greater  rapidity  in  pronunciation, 
a  factor  in  linguistic  change  which  has  only  recently 
received  much  attention.  Sounds  may  actually  be 
formed  and  the  ear  yet  fail  to  catch  them.^  The 
process  of  modification  may  in  some  degree  be 
arrested  amongst  an  educated  people  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  traditional  spelling.  This  con- 
sciousness may  cause  the  pronunciation  of  symbols 
in  the  speUing  of  borrowed  words  which  repre- 
sent sounds  .no  longer  pronounced  in  the  language 
from  which  the  words  came  at  the  time  when 
they  were  borrowed,  as  in  the  English  hrurrible, 
h-umour, 

94.  Both  phenomena — the  interchange  of  high 
and  low  pitched   vowels  and  the  dis- 

Accent    of    the  «        n    1  1  1       ^  i 

indo-Ger.  Ian-  appcarancc  of  Syllables — can  be  traced 

back  to  the  original  Indo-Grermanic 
language,  and  consequently  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  that  in  this  original  language,  as  in  those 
derived  from  it,  both  forms  of  accent  were  active, 
though  perhaps  pitch  and  stress  accent  were  more 
equally  balanced  there  than  they  have  been  in  the 
later  development  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages. 
It  may  be  that  first  one,  then  the  other,  was  pre- 
dominant. 

^  This  has  tbeen  demonstrated  by  an  ingenious  apparatus  in- 
vented by  the  Abb^  Rousselot  and  explained  in  his  treatise  entitled 
Lea  modificcUums  phcnUtiquca  du  langage  itudUes  dans  le  patoU 
d^unefaanille  de  Celk/rouin  (CharerUe),  which  forms  a  supplement 
to  yol.  y.  of  the  Bemu  des  patois  gcUlo-romana. 


— §  97     DEGREES  OF  PITCH  AND  STRESS  95 

95.  In  both  pitch  and  stress  accent  three  degrees 
may    be    distinguished — the    principal 

•'  -  °    _  ,1        Tlirw  degrees  of 

accent,  the  secondary  accent,  and  the  pitch  and  stress- 
absence  of  accent.  In  a  long  English 
word  there  is  really  a  different  degree  of  stress- 
accent  on  each  syllable,  but  the  three  degrees  given 
above  are  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  distingidsh. 
The  secondary  accent  is  as  a  rule  removed  from 
the  principal  accent  by  at  least  one  intervening 
syllable. 

96.  In  both  kinds  of  accent  the  syllable  may 
have  either  one  or  two  "  accent-points." 

If  the  syllable  has  but  one  ''stress- 
accent  point,"  this  indicates  that  the  exspiration 
does  not  come  in  jerks,  but  either  increases  or 
decreases  in  energy  uniformly,  or  else  first  increases 
and  then  decreases  uniformly.  If  the  syllable  has 
two  "  stress-accent  points  "  the  exspiration  in  such 
a  syllable  is  not  uniform,  but  after  a  decrease  of 
energy  there  is  again  an  increase  without  the 
continuity  of  the  sound  being  so  far  broken  as  to 
form  two  syllables.^  Such  double  "stress-accent 
points  "  appear  in  English  words  like  do,  man,  and 
may  be  indicated  by  the  circumflex  rfd,  mUn, 

97.  In  pitch  or  musical  accent  we  have  to  dis- 
tinguish, besides  the   uniform  tone  or  Kinds  of  pitch- 
monotone,    (1)    the    falUng  \   (2)    the       "^""^ 
rising  ',  (3)  the  rising-falling  '\  and  (4)  the  falling- 
rising  "  tones. 

(3)  and  (4)  are  generally  combined  with  "  double- 
pointed"  exspiration.      Of  this  kind  are  the  cir- 

^  Sieyers,  O.  d.  O,  P.  p.  286. 


96  UNACCENTED  WORDS  §97 — 

cumflex  accent  in  Greek  and  the  similar  accent  in 
Lithuanian.  The  Greek  acute  accent  is  the  rising  (2), 
the  Greek  grave  the  falling  accent  (1). 

98.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  individual  words 
Unaccented  ^  ^ell  as  Syllables  may  be  unaccented, 
words.  These  are  called  enclitics  and  proclitics, 
and  in  such  case  the  whole  clause  or  sentence  forms 
one  word — t,g,  English,  aJt  home,  don't ;  Greek,  e?  Tf}v 
TToTuv,  eiire  fioi ;  Latin,  noctes-que,  in  urbe,  etc.  In 
the  original  Indo  -  Germanic  language  this  was 
carried  to  a  much  greater  extent:  vocatives  were 
not  accented  except  when  standing  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence,  nor  was  the  principal  verb  in  all 
cases  accented  (§  267).  Interesting  traces  of  this 
are  left  in  the  tendency  which  Greek  shows  to 
place  the  accent  of  the  vocative  and  of  the  verb 
as  far  back  as  possible:  thus  irarrfp  but  Trdrep, 
e-a")(pv.  In  the  latter  exau^le,  as  the  augment 
was  originally  a  separate  adverb,  the  verb  really 
still  remains  unaccented.  In  longer  Greek  words, 
however,  such  as  i^epofieda,  owing  to  a  peculiar 
Greek  law  which  appeared  at  a  much  later  period 
and  which  forbade  the  accent  to  be  placed  farther 
from  the  end  of  the  word  than  the  third  syllable, 
the  original  accentuation  has  been  obliterated 
(§  267). 


— §  100  GERMANIC  CONSONANTS  97 


Vn.  Differences  (1)  between  English  and  the 
Classical  Languages  and  (2)  between 
English  and  other  Oermanic  Languages 

gg.  The  discussion  of  accent  has  now  cleared 
the  way  to  explaining  the  reasons  for 
the  seeming  differences  between  English  twecn  the  oer- 

,  ,      -  1      •        -1         i        .      •■    nianic  and  other 

words  and  those  words  in  the  classical  indo-Germ.  un. 

languages  which  philologists  declare  to 

he  identically  the  same  words,  or  at  any  rate  their 

congeners. 

lOO.  Changes  in  the  primitive  Germanic  period 
and  so  affecting  all  the  Germanic  "Grimm's  lbw." 
languages. 

(A)  Chariges  in  Consonants  (cp.  ^  130-141*). 

i.  The  Indo-Germanic  breathed  stops  k  (i,  ^),  t,p 
became  breathed  spirants  h  (j(W,  ;^),  }?,  / 

ih  The  Indo-Germanic  voiced  stops  g  (j,  cfi),  rf,  h 
became  breathed  stops  k  {qu),  t,  p, 

iii.  The  Indo-Germanic  voiced  aspirates  gh  (gh, 
gvh),  dh,  bh  became  voiced  spirants  3,  d,  5  and  then 
voiced  stops,  g,  d,  h. 

These  changes  (exemplified  below)  are  known  as 
the  Germanic  "  sound-shifting  "  or  '*  Grimm's  Law  " 
(§  39). 


Greek              Lat 

Germanic 

i.    k        Kap^a            cor{d)          Gothic 

hairt'O 

Eng.    ?uart 

t         Tp€tt                tres                 ,, 

yreis 

„      three. 

p        ro6t                pes                   „ 

Jot-US 

„       foot 

(gen.  rod'dt)   (gen.  ped-is) 

«.  g        A7M»              og^                » 

akr-s 

„       aero 

(aoc  agr-um) 
II 

98 


grassmann's  law 
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111. 


Greek 

Lat 

Germanic 

d 

^ixffM 

lacr-uma 
{*dacruma) 

Gothic 

tagr         Eng.    tear 

lb 

rdp^-Ji 

turb-a 

>• 

\faurp         „       thorp 

lubricua 

O.E. 

slipor         ,,    slippcr-y 

t 

xh^ 

anser 

Gothic 

gans          ,,      goose 

[ri\-ein-fa 

M-cio] 

„      rfo 

bh 

4>4p-(i) 

fer-o 

>t 

hair-a        ,,      hear 

10 1.  The  Indo-Germailic  breathed  aspirates  did 

TenuesMpi-   ^^t  plajT  a  large  part,  and  their  history 

"^'        is  not  yet  known  in  detail.    In  Germanic 

they  became,  like  other  breathed    stops,   breathed 

spirants.      In  certain  combinations,  however,  they 

became  unaspirated  breathed  stops. 


Exceptions  to  Grimm's  Law. 

102.  (a)  There  are  some  seeming  discrepancies 
Grassrannn's  bctwccn  the  sounds  of  the  original 
^**  language  as  they  appear  in  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  and  their  representation  in  Germanic. 
Thus  to  the  root  of  TrwOdpofiai,  TrevO-,  Skt.  bodh-, 
the  corresponding  Gothic  verb  is  biicda  (1st  pers. 
sing.)  not  *piuda  as  might  have  been  expected. 
So  Gothic  binda,  English  bin^f  is  from  the  same 
root  as  irevOepo^y  Skt.  root  handh-.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  that  in  the  original  Indo  -  Germanic 
language  these  roots  both  began  and  ended  with 
an  aspirate  *hheudh'  and  *bhendh-,  and  a  phonetic 
law  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit  forbade  roots  to  begin 
and  end  with  an  aspirate.  The  explanation  of  the 
seeming  anomaly  is  due  to   Hermann  Grassmann 

1  In  the  original  Indo-G.  language  h  was  a  comparatively  rare 
letter  ;  hence  examples  of  this  sound  change  are  rare  and  doubtfuL 
For  other  examples  of  the  sound  changes  see  §§  130  if. 
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and  hence  is  known  as   '' Grassmann's  Law"  (see 
§  42). 

103.  (&)  Certain  combinations  of  consonants  do 
not  underco  complete  "  sound-shifting." 

_    "  *'  .  ,         "  _       Combinations 

1.    sA;,    st,    sp    remain    unchanged :  not  nirected  by 

T  .•/-^T/»»/"i^i  ti         Grimm's  Law. 

Lat  piscis,  Goth,  fisks  (but  by  a  later 
change  Eng.  fsh) :    Lat.  hostiSy   Goth,  gasts,  £ng. 
gv£st ;    Lat.    con-spicio,   O.H.G.  speh&n,    Eng.   spae- 
wife  (fortune-teller). 

ii.  In  the  combinations  kt  and  pty  t  remains 
unchanged.  oKna,  Lat.  octo,  Goth,  ahtdu:  Lat 
nox  (stem  woe/-),  Goth.  naMs:  KXeTrnj^:,  Goth. 
hliftus,   Eng.    cattle -Zi/if-iTi^:    Lat.    captus,    Goth. 

iii.  Original  //  became  )>/  and  later  ss :  original 
*]^it-tO'S,  Fur-To^,  Goth,  ga-wiss,  Eng.  y-wis  {I  wis). 

104.  (c)  Vomer's  Law.  In  the  middle  of  Ger- 
manic words  if  the  immediately  preced- 

Vfimflr's      Law 

ing  sonant  did  not  originally  bear  the  Analogical  irre- 
principal  accent,  original  k  {k,  q^),  t,p,s 
are  not  represented  by  h  (hw),  }>,  /,  s  but  by  g  (gw), 
d,  b,  r,  except  in  the  combinations  ht,  hs,  ft,  fs,  sk, 
U,  sp.  The  historical  order  was  (1)  the  ordinary 
change  into  breathed  spirants,  (2)  a  change  to  the 
voiced  spirants  7,  d,  6,  «,  and  then  (3)  from  these 
into  g,  d,  b,  r.  The  position  of  the  original  accent 
is  often  shown  by  Greek,  much  more  frequently  by 
Sanskrit 

Skt  Greek  Lat.  Germanic 

k.  yuva^s   :  vaK-iyBo-i  :  juveneu-8  :  Gothic  jugg-8,  Eng.  young 

( = •yut^-«)  ( =  \vFrK')  ( =.  *yuwnx6- ) 

L    foidm       :  i-Karbv     :  centum      :    „     hwnda-,       „    hund-red 
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Skt.  Greek  Lat.  Germanic 

p.   limp&mi  :   Xtrap^w   :    lippuB    :  Gothic  bi-leiba,  O.Eng.  he-life 
("I  stick  to,  "I  remain" 

smear  ") 
s.    ant^       :  vvln         :    nuriu     :  0.  Eng.  anoru  "daughter- 
in-law  " 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  accent 
varied  in  the  singular  and  the  plural  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  perfect  Hence  the  discovery  by  Karl 
Verner  of  this  law  made  it  at  once  clear  why  in 
Old  English  sBoJjan  (seethe)  had  the  singular  of  the 
perfect  s^a5  but  the  plural  svdon  and  the  participle 
7)^'8oden  (sodden),  and  why  f&r-Uomn  ( =  "  lose  "  in 
meaning)  had  in  the  perfect  sing.  for-Uas,  pL  for- 
luran,  and  in  the  participle  forloren  (forlorn).  As 
the  accent  also  varied  in  the  different  cases  of  the 
noun  (cp.  in  Greek  ttoiJ?  'iroh-o^,  etc.)  we  have  in 
German  hose  but  in  English  hare,  in  Gothic  ausd 
but  in  English  ear,  each  language  having  modelled 
the  whole  of  its  forms  by  analogy  on  one  part  of 
the  original  noun  forms.  Compare  with  this  the 
o  throughout  in  -jrov?,  the  e  throughout  in  pes, 
though  0  and  e  both  appeared  in  the  original 
declension  (§  48). 

Analogy  has  caused  some  other  irregularities. 
Thus  Eng.  hrother  corresponds  regularly  to  an 
original  *hhrdtor,  but  father  and  mother  should 
have  d  instead  of  th,  since  they  come  from  original 
*p9'tir,  *md'tir.  The  original  accentuation  of 
these  words  is  represented  accurately  by  Sanskrit 
only,  which  has  bhrd'td(r),  pi'td(r),  md'td{r) ; 
Greek  keeps  the  accentuation  correctly  in  f^pdrt^p 
((f>pdTa>p,   the   more   regular  philological    form,    is 
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cited  by  the  grammarians)  and  in  Trarifp,  but  has 
changed  it  in  fii^Trfp,  Old  English  had  correctly 
fasder,  mddor,  brdd&r,  and  according  to  Professor 
Skeat,^  father,  mother  with  th  hardly  appear  before 
1500  A.D.,  the  manuscripts  of  Chaucer  having 
fader,  mader,  hrother.  In  south-west  Cumberland 
and  elsewhere  the  regular  forms  appear,  in  northern 
Lowland  Scotch  the  analogy  has  gone  in  a  direction 
exactly  opposed  to  English  and  produced  d  in  all 
three  cases. 

105.  {d)  Some  few  irregularities  have  arisen 
from  the  original  root  having  a  byform  ^^<^  ^^^ 
with  a  different  final  consonant  produced  ^y^'o™"- 
by  assimilation  to  some  suffix.  Thus  Goth,  tdikns 
(token)  belongs  to  the  verb  teiha,  heU-vv-fii,,  dic-o, 
but  comes  from  a  byform  with  ^  for  k  In 
the  same  way  fiiyi/vfu  is  from  a  root  mi£,  and 
pango  pepigi  are  forms  from  the  same  root  as  pax 
paC'is, 

B.  Changes  in  Sonants, 

106.  The  main  differences  between  the  Germanic 
and  the  original  Indo-Germanic  sonants 

*^     .  Germanic  cluinges 

are  the  following  : of  Indo-Oermanic 

,       sonants. 

L  Indo-G.  8  became  A  in  Germamc : 
oKTO),  Lat.  odo,  Goth,  ahtdu :  Lat.  Jiostis,  Goth,  gasts  : 
olBa,  Goth.  wait. 

ii  Indo.-G.  a  became  Germanic  d:  ^pdrr^p, 
fiiJTrfp,  Lat  frater,  mater,  0.  English  brOdor, 
Tn&dor, 

1  PrindfUs  of  English  Etymology  (First  Seriea'),  §  126. 
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iii.  Indo.-G.  sonant  m  and  sonant  n  {m^  n)  appear 
as  um  and  un :  afia  (  =  *smma)j  Lat.  sem-el  (  =  *smm' 
el),  Goth,  sums.  Negative  particle:  Greek  a-, 
Lat.  in,  Goth,  un,  Indo-G.  *7i. 

iv.  Indo-G.  sonant  I  and  sonant  r  (/,  r)  appear 
as  ul  and  ur  (written  aur  in  Gothic,  or  in  some  of 
the  other  Germanic  dialects):  rdX-af:,  0.  Latin 
tulo  (perf.  tuli),  Goth.  J?ul-a  (dialectic  Eng.  thole 
"bear  patiently"),  all  from  *tU',  one  form  of  the 
root  tel-.  Kapvo^  (Hesychius),  Lat  comu,  Goth. 
haurn  (Eng.  horn), 

107.  In  the  primitive  Germanic  period,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  accent,  although  no  longer  a  pitch 
but  a  stress-accent,  was  free  to  stand  on  any  syllable 

changea  in     ^s   in    the    primitive    Indo  -  Germanic 
Germanic  accent.  pgj^Qjj^      But   soou    a    further   change 

came  in,  by  which  the  first  syllable  of  all    un- 
compounded  words  was  accented. 

108.  Further  causes  of  dissimilarity  in  appear- 

ABsimiiation;  ^^<^    bctwecn    English    and    classical 
flnai  sounds/  ^^^^g  ^^j.^  ^j)  different   laws  of    as- 
similation of  consonants ;    (2)  different    treatment 
of  the  final  sounds  of  words. 

1 09.  At  an  early  period  the  Germanic  languages 

lost  a  considerable  part  of  their  Noun 
iish.  g  changed  Inflexion.     What  was  left  in   English 

was  largely  destroyed  by  the  influence 
of  the  Danish  invasion,  and  still  more  by  that  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Further  dissimilarity  was 
produced  by  English  words  being  now  spelt  after 
the  Norman  fashion.  Many  other  changes  have 
occurred    since    then.       Nearly    every    trace    of 
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inflexion  has  disappeared,  and  many  vowel  and 
consonantal  changes  too  intricate  to  discuss  here 
have  taken  place.^  One  of  those  which  help 
most  to  disguise  English  words  is  the  change  of  g 
into  the  spirant  y  which  took  place  in  certain  cases. 
Thus  Gothic  ^a-,  German  ^«-,  becomes  Middle  English 
3e,  and  in  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  we  find  it  as  y 
in  yclept,  yhight.  Final  g,  as  in  O.E.  btt/r{u)g,  first 
became  gh  or  A,  buruh,  and  then  passed  into  3A  before 
e ;  hence  the  modern  English  lorough,  A  final  double 
guttural  appears  as  -rf^e,as  in  midi7«,0.Rmyc^,  through 
the  intermediate  stage  migge.  Another  change  of  the 
same  kind  is  that  of  the  O.E.  palatal  ^*-sound  in 
cild-re  into  the  affricate  ch  of  child,  etc. 

no.  The  spelling  of  modern  English  is  little 
different   from    that    of    Shakespeare's 

..  u    1.  xi.  •   x-        1  if  J  English  speUing. 

time,  but  the  pronunciation  has  changed 
immensely  in  the  interval.^  Hence  our  spelling, 
which  now  bears  comparatively  little  relation  to 
our  pronunciation,  is  ^  help  to  the  beginner  in 
tracing  the  connexions  between  the  words  of 
English  and  those  of  other  tongues,  but  is  really 
a  stumbling-block  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
English  language  itself,  because,  as  the  spelling 
is  constant,  the  incessantly  varying  pronuncia- 
tion has  to  be  traced  out  laboriously  from  other 
sources. 

^  For  a  full  account  of  these  changes,  see  Skeat's  Principles  of 
E,  Etym.  (First  Series),  chap,  xix.,  and  Sweet's  History  of  Engli^ 
Sounds. 

*  Besides  Sweet's  ff.  of  E.  S,,  compare  also  A.  J.  Ellis's  great 
work,  Early  English  Pronunciation,  the  fifth  and  last  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1889. 


1 04  LA  TER  HIGH  GERMAN  §  111 — 

111.  It  is  this  incessant  change  in  the  sounds 

and  forms  of  words  which  makes  com- 
fomw  In  phit  parativc   philologists    always   deal    by 

preference  with  the  earliest  accessible 
forms  of  any  language,  these  being  naturally  less 
removed  from  the  original  type  than  later  forms 
which  have  undergone  a  number  of  further  changes. 
Isolation  and  separate  development  make  people 
of  the  same  family  speak  a  different  dialect:  the 
same  causes  make  their  descendants  speak  languages 
which  are  mutually  unintelligible,  and  which  at 
first  sight  bear  no  resemblance  one  to  another. 

112.  Hence  languages  so  nearly  related  as  High 
High  German  con.  German  and  English  differ  widely  in 

Bonant  change.    ^^^    vowcls    and    consonauts.       The 

most  marked  cause  of  this  was  the  second  or  High 
German  mutation  of  consonants,  which  appeared 
within  historical  times.*  It  began  about  a.d.  600 
in  the  most  southern  districts  of  Germany  and 
spread  gradually  northwards,  but  never  covered 
the  whole  German  area.  Nor  were  all  the  sounds 
affected  everywhere.  The  centre  of  the  change  was 
in  South  Germany  where  the  original  population 
had  been  Keltic,  and  as  the  effect  moved  farther 
from  the  centre  it  became  weaker  and  less  marked. 
The  northern  districts  were  almost  untouched  by  it. 
i.  (a)  i  was  first  affected,  becoming  the  affricate 
z  {  =  ts)  at  the  beginning  of  words:  Eng.  tooth, 
German  zahn ;  Eng.  two,  Germ.  zweL  In  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  of  words  it  became  a  spirant  z,  and 

^  For  a  brief  bat  clear  account  of  this,  see  Wright's  Old  High 
German  Primer^  §§  68  ff. 
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is  now  a  simple  5-soiind.  Eng.  foot.  Germ,  fuss; 
Eng.  let,  GeriD.  lassen. 

At  a  later  period  other  sounds  were  affected. 

(h)  In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  a  word 
Germanic  k  appears  now  as  the  spirant  ch  (^), 
after  having  passed  through  the  stage  of  the  affricate 
kch  (Jcjf).  Thus  Eng.  speak  (O.K  also  sprecan), 
Low  Germ,  spreken,  H.  Germ,  sprechen :  Low  Germ. 
Vc,  H.  Germ,  ich.  In  most  districts  k  at  the 
beginning  of  words  remained  intact 

(c)  In  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words  p 
•became  /:  Eng.  -sheep,  Germ,  schaf:  Eng.  deep 
(Goth.  sUpan),  Germ.  scMafen,  Initial  p  remained 
in  some  districts,  but  became  pf  in  most.  Eng. 
pound  (O.E.  pund),  Germ,  pfund} 

ii  The  voiced  stops  g,  d,  b  ceased  to  be  voiced 
at  an  early  period,  and  hence  became  confused  with 
k,  t,  p,  from  wliich  they  differed  only  in  the  smaller 
energy  with  which  the  exspiration  was  produced. 
Hence  to  the  stranger,  g,  d,  b  as  pronounced  in 
South  Germany  sound  in  many  cases  exactly  like 
k,  t,  p.  Hence  also  the  constant  variation  in 
spelling:  Inns-prvjck,  Inns-bruck,  eta  d  is  almost 
invariably  represented  by  t:  Eng.  daughter,  H.G. 
toehier  ;  Eng.  deed,  H.G.  tat,  etc. 

iii.  Still  later  and  independently  the  spirant 
th  (]>)  became  d  over  the  whole  area.  Eng.  brother, 
Grerm.  bruder. 

^  This  woid  is  interesting  as  a  Latin  woTd—povdtu — borrowed 
at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  both  English  and  Qerman,  and 
making  the  following  changes  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
native  words. 


PART  n 


SOUNDS  AND  THEIR  COMBINATIONS 


Vm  Indo-Ctennanic  Sounds 

113.  Of  the  sounds  discussed  in  Chapter  V.  the 
original  Indo-Germanic  language  had  the  following: — 

A.  Consonants. 
1.  Stops: 

(a)  Breathed  p,  ph  ;  t,  th ;  k,  Jck  ;  q,  qh. 
(6)  Voiced,     b,  bh  ;  d,  dh  ;  g,  gh  ;  g,  gh. 

Ab  the  history  of  the  original  breathed  aspirates, 
ph,  th,  kh,  and  qh  is  in  many  respects  still  obscure, 
these  sounds  will  not  be  discussed  at  length  here. 
In  Greek  they  were  represented  in  the  same  way 
as  the  voiced  aspirates  by  <f),  0,  y.  In  Latin  they 
are  treated  as  p,  t,  k,  q.  The  only  forms  of  much 
importance  for  our  purposes  in  which  breathed 
aspirates  occur  are  some  of  the  personal  suffixes  of 
the  verb.  In  every  instance  th  is  the  aspirate  in 
question:  Lat.  fer-tis  (§  457),  €80-^77-9  (§  474,  6), 
ola"0a  (§  477),  etc.  Probable  examples  of  breathed 
aspirates  in  root  syllables  are:  Lat.  s-puma 
{*S'Poi-ma),  O.E./am  "foam,"  Skt  phonos;  o--<^a\\o), 
Lat  folio,  Eng.  fall ;  t/jc;^©  {*threkhd),  Goth.  Jyrag- 
jan  "run,"  O.H.G.  drigil  "slave,"  Eng.  thrall 
(borrowed  from  Norse :  0.  Icel.  J^rcill  *'  serf,"  literally 
"runner");  Lat  habere,  Goth,  haban,  Eng.  have 
(**AaJA-);  Lat  scdus,  Skt  skhalati  "stumbles" 
{*sqhel-),  O.H.G.  8C7dd,  O.R  scr/ld  "  fault "  (§103,  i.). 
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The  velar  sounds  q,  qh,  g,  gh  fall,  strictly  speak- 
ing, into  two  series,  the  history  of  the  consonant 
when  accompanied  by  an  original  slight  rounding  of 
the  lips  represented  by  v^  being  different  in  Greek, 
the  Italic  and  the  Keltic  dialects  from  its  history 
when  the  rounding  is  absent  (§139).  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  there  were  originally  three 
series  of  guttural  sounds,  and  future  discoveries  may 
be  expected  to  reduce  their  number.  Fick  and 
others  hold  that  the  palatal  series  k,  kh,  g,  gh,  were 
originally  not  stops  but  spirants.  Hirt  {BB,  xxiv. 
pp.  218  ff.)  argues  for  two  original  series:  (1)  a 
labio- velar  q^,  g^,  gh^;  (2)  a  guttural  A,  g,  gh, 
which  in  the  satem  languages  (§  18)  ultimately 
became  sibilants.  The  velar  series  is  represented 
in  the  classical  languages  by  the  same  sounds  as 
the  palatals  (§  141*).  In  Greek  the  representation 
of  the  labio-velar  sounds  is  very  complicated  (see 
g  139-141). 

2.  Spirants: 

(a)  Breathed,  s. 

(6)  Voiced,     2,  w,  y. 

Some  authorities  recognise  also  a  guttural  spirant 
to  account  for  such  equivalents  as  Skt  ha,  Gk.  7^ ; 
Skt.  aham,  Gk.  eyco.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
besides  s,  there   was  an   original  sh  (?)}     CoUitz 

^  GoUitz,  BB,  xviii.  201  ff.  If  this  theory  is  correct  probably 
Skt.  ksani-f  Gk.  x^^^  oaght  to  be  derived  rather  from  an  original 
root  with  initial  §h§-  than  from  a  combination  with  original  z  as 
it  is  given  by  Bartholomae  and  Brugmann  {Gr.  Or.^  §  46). 
Brngmann,  in  the  second  edition  of  vol.  i.  of  his  Grutvdriss  (§  920)» 
finds  some  sort  of  interdental  sound  ()>,  cf,  §  69)  in  some  of  Gollitz's 
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finds  this  sound  in  Skt  h^-ii,  Zd.  ^de-ti  (3rd  sing.), 
6k.  /cT^-fo),  Lat  si-?io,  and  possibly  in  Gk.  kti-\o^ 
"  tame,  quiet,"  Lat  sifere,  Goth.  sUlan  "  to  be  silent, 
keep  quiet";  all  from  an  Idg.  root  *A:?q(.  From 
two  separate  roots  of  identical  form  gh^e\,  he  derives 
(1)  Skt.  ksdy-ati  "controls"  (3rd  sing.),  k^a-trd- 
" lordship,"  Zd.  hsa-Jyra  "kingdom,"  Gk.  i'<f)0lfio<; 
and  possibly  <f>ddv(o ;  (2)  Skt.  k^i-nd-ti  "  destroys," 
Zd.  h^  (fem.)  "  misery,"  Gk.  (fyOeieo,  j)0iv(Oy  <f)0€ip(o. 

The  spirant  y  has  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  consonant  t-sound  j,  but  in  none  of  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Indo-Germanic  language 
is  the  representation  clearly  different  except  in 
Greek  (^==y/=^).  There  is  still  greater  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  w  from  y,.  Hence,  as  in  most 
cases  there  was  probably  no  strong  rubbing  or 
spirant  sound,  most  philologists  represent  both 
original  sounds  indifferently  by  jf. 

3.  (a)  Liquids,  Z,  r. 

4.  (a)  Nasals,  m,  n,  fl,  n.    / 

n  and  n  are  the  nasals  which  occur  in  con- 
junction  with  palatal  and  velar  consonants  respec- 
tively (§  76). 

114.  B.  Sonants. 

3.  (b)  Liquids,  /,  r. 

4.  (6)  Nasals,  m,  w,  ^,  n.    T 

x^  '0000 

5.  Vowels,  a,  e,  i,  0,  w, 

examples,  bat  recognises  also  ah  and  2h  as  arising  in  the  original 
language  from  other  combinations  of  sounds.  The  subject  is  too 
intricate  to  be  discussed  here. 
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Many  authorities  recognise  a  series  of  long 
liquids  and  nasals:  /,  r;  m,  n,  ^,  ^  (cp.  §  82). 
z  is  also  classified  by  some  authorities  as  a  sonant 
as  well  as  a  consonant.  Many  authorities 
postulate  another  original  vowel  5,  S,  which  can 
be  identified  as  distinct  from  other  vowels  in 
Armenian  and  is  found  in  some  words  like  iroai^, 
Lat.  potis,  oaa-e  (*o/c-t-€),  Lat.  oc-vlu-s,  ot9,  Lat.  ovis  ; 
ird'VG),  Lat  po'ttirs,  which  have  no  vowel  grades 
alternating  between  o  and  e} 

115.  C.  Diphthongs. 

6.  The  combination  of  a,  ?,  0,  and  9  with  j 
and  jf  made  the  following  fourteen  diphthongs : — 

aj,  ei,  01 ;  ay,,  e^,  oy,;  9^  9y; 
aj,  ^ji,  <H;  ay,  Sy,  o^. 


IX.  Attic  Oreek  Alphabet  and  Pronunciation 

116.  To  represent  the  Greek  developments  of 
these  original  sounds  the  Attic  dialect  had  the 
following  symbols  after  403  B.C.,  when  the  Ionic 
alphabet  was  officially  introduced  ^ : — 

^  Bartholomae,  BB.  xvii.  pp.  91  fT.  ;  Bragmann,  Orundr,  i.^ 
§§  158  ff.  Meillet,  however  {M^moireSt  Tiii.  pp.  153  ff.),  thinks  the 
yariation  in  Armenian  ia  only  that  of  the  same  original  sound 
ander  different  conditions.  Pedersen  also  (K,Z.  36,  pp.  86  ff.) 
takes  this  view. 

'  For  the  other  Greek  dialects  and  their  alphabets  see 
Appendix.  . 
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1.  Stops: 

(a)  Breathed,  tt,  <^ ;  t,  ^ ;  /c,  ;^. 
(6)  Voiced,        ^;       l\       7. 

2.  Spirants: 

(a)  Breathed,  9  (o*):  in  conjunction  with 
breathed  consonants  and  when  between  sonants  or 
final. 

(6)  Voiced,  <r :  in  conjunction  with  voiced  con- 
sonants, as  in  afiivvvfu  (  =  zb-\  Sto<r-SoT09  (  =  -zd-). 

Greek  represented  ^  by  F — a  symbol  lost  in 
Attic  and  Ionic  but  preserved  in  other  dialects. 
y  ]&  represented  by  f,  which  has  also  other  values ; 
J  has  in  one  or  two  dialects  a  symbol  for  itself ; 
elsewhere  in  some  positions  it  disappears,  in  others 
it  becomes  the  spiritus  asper  '  (see  ^  170  ff.). 

3.  Liquids:  X,  p. 

4.  Nasals :  /a,  i/,  7  (  =  fl  and  ri). 

5.  Vowels:  a,  €,  t,  o,  v,  ^,  o). 

In  Attic  Greek  17  represents  not  only  original  ^ 
but  also  in  many  cases  original  d. 

The  remaining  letters  of  the  Attic  alphabet — 
f  and  -^ — represent  respectively  a  guttural  +  9  and 
a  labial  +  9.  For  the  other  symbols  of  the  Attic 
alphabet,  which  have  only  a  numerical  value,  see 
Appendix  A. 

6.  Diphthongs :  at,  ee,  oe ;  av,  61;,  ov ;  v^ 

a,  17,  (p  at  the  end  of  words  represent  d},  ^  d}. 
Elsewhere  diphthongs  with  a  long  sonant  shortened 
the  sonant  before  a  following  consonant.  Hence 
only  the  series  with  a  short  sonant  is  preserved. 
Bat  in  some  cases  we  can  tell  by  comparison  with 
other  languages  where  an  original  diphthong  with 

I 
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a  long  sonant  stood ;  t.g.  Zeu9  =  Skt.  dydus,  original 
*diiKS ;  tTTTTot?  =  Skt.  dgvais,  original  ikyms  (see 
§  181,  3). 

VI  is  a  diphthong,  which  apparently  did  not 
belong  to  the  original  language,  but  arose  in  Greek 
through  the  loss  of  a  consonant  and  subsequent 
contraction ;  e,g.  Ihvla  represents  an  older  *f  ^Svo•-ta, 
vio^  represents  an  original  ^su-ijo-s  not  *»wj-o-5 

Pronunciation. 

117.  1.  Stops.  The  breathed  and  voiced  stops 
Ancient  and  prcscnt  uo  difficulty,  the  pronunciation 
n^icTathJn^"^  being  in  the  classical  period  approxi- 
stops.  mately  that  of  the  corresponding  Eng- 
lish sounds.  In  the  popular  dialect  7  at  an  early 
period*  became  a  spirant  between  vowels,  and  Plato 
the  comic  poet  charged  Hyperboles  the  demagogue 
(murdered  411  B.c.)  with  pronouncing  0X^709  as 
6>io9,  that  is  oliyos.  On  papyri  there  is  often  a 
confusion  between  g-  and  y-sounds,  as  in  vyi/yaivc^ 
for  vytatveL^j  but  this  did  not  occur  in  the  speech 
of  educated  Athenians.  In  modem  Greek  7,  S,  and 
/9  have  all  become  spirants  y,  d,  v, 

'  The  aspirates  <^,  5,  x  ^^^^  pronounced  bs  p\  f, 
k\  not  as/,  ]?,  ch  (§  73).  For  otherwise  we  could 
explain  neither  (a)  the  aspiration  of  tt,  t,  k  before 
the  rough  breathing  (e^*  c5,  dp0*  oi,  oif^  otto)^),  nor 
(6)  the  representation  of  the  Greek  aspirates  in  old 
Latin  by  breathed  stops:  e.g,  Pilipus  =: ^CkiTrrro^, 
tus  =  5uo9,  calx  =  ;f aXtf . 

118.  2.  As  already  mentioned  (§  116,  2),  9  had 
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two  values — s  and  z.     The  Greek  f  did  not  corre- 
spond   to    the    English   Z    but  was   pro-    pronunciation 

nounced  as  zd,  whether  it  represented  an        °'^' 
original  zd-  or  an  earlier  dz-  sound  formed  from  S{ 
or  y,  as  in  Z€V9  and  }^xrf6v  (see  §  144).     This  is 
shown  by  the  following  facts : — 

(a)  iwaioTo^i  BeoaZoTo^,  etc.,  are  found  some- 
times written  ii^ot^oTo^y  deo^oro^,  etc.,  even  in  the 
same  dialect  So  *A0i]pa^€  is  undoubtedly  'AOi^va^- 
&  "  Athens- ward." 

(6)  V  disappears  before  ^,  {ru-^rjv,  av-^evypvpai, 
etc.  This  could  only  happen  if  f  was  zd  not  dz, 
for  V  remains  before  8,  rovSe,  etc, 

(c)  zd  in  foreign  words  was  represented  by  f  as 
in  ^ilpo-fui^rf<;  =  Ahura-mazda  (Persian  deity). 

At  a  later  period  the  sound  of  ^  sank  to  z. 

Medial  -<r<r-  in  Thucydides  and  the  Tragic 
poets  was  no  doubt  pronounced  by  the 

.  ^,         .  •        .  r  "        .        and  of  .CO-.,  -rr-. 

Athenians  in  the  same  way  as  -tt'  in 
Aristophanes,  Plato,  and  the  Orators.  What  the 
pronunciation  was,  however,  is  not  clear,  but  prob- 
ably it  was  something  like  the  breathed  English 
th  doubled  (-W>-).  The  reason  for  the  different 
spelling  irpda'a'a},  Trparro),  etc.,  amongst  contem- 
poraries in  the  same  city  is  this:  'Tt-  was  the 
traditional  Attic  spelling,  which  is  therefore  used  in 
everything  colloquial,  -<ro--  was  a  literary  manner- 
ism borrowed  from  the  dialects  of  the  earlier  authors 
who  formed  the  model  for  the  Athenians.^ 

*  According  to  W.  F.  Witton  (A.J.P.  xix.  pp.  420  ff.),  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Ionic  ffffy  representing  ki,  tj^  (§  197),  was  s  {sh)^  of  ^, 
repi^Bsenting  71,  djb  ?  (zh),  A  somewhat  similar  view  is  held  by 
Lagercrants  {2hir  ffriech,  LaiUgeschiehUy  pp.  107,  147). 
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119.  3.  p  was  a  dental  r.     The  9pvriius  asper, 
Pronunciation  which  is  written  with  p,  indicates  that 

°'^  it  was  breathed  not  voiced.  But  on 
inscriptions  this  breathing  is  found,  with  certainty, 
only  once — PHOFAISI  (from  Corcyra)  =  poatct. 

120.  4.  fi  was  apparently  a  weak  sound  before 
Pronunciation  somc  cousonants,  as  on  old  vase-inscrip- 

oftiieGk.na«tiB.tjQj^  forms  like  a^r,  vv^  (for  i^^^t', 

vvfufyrf)  appear. 

The  pronunciation  of  -71;.  in  yiyvofiai,  etc.,  is 
uncertain,  but  later  the  7-sound  disappeared,  as  is 
shown  by  ylvofuiL 

121.  5.   a  was  pronounced  aa  ah.      e  was  a 

close  vowel  approaching  e;  this  is  shown 

Pronunciation    ,        ^,  ^    ^\.  ij  •    i. 

of  the  vowels,  by  the  contraction  of  ee  into  e^  as  in 
<f)iXeLT€.     That  this  vowel  was  not  so 
close  in  the   original   language  is  shown  by  the 
contraction  of  the  augment  with  e  into  17 ;  thus  e  + 
eaOiov  becomes  rjaOtov  not  ^etaOiov.     o  was  also  a 
close  sound  approaching  u  (  =  00),  whence  the  con- 
traction of  00  into  ov  as  in  StjTlovtc,  but  it  had  once 
been  more  open,  as  is  shown  by  the  contraction 
with  the  augment  into  co :  &(\>€Kov  not  *ov<f)€Xov. 
In  Attic  V  became  at  an  early  period  ii ;  hence 
Attic  Greek  had,  like  French,  to  repre- 
sent a  pure  i^sound  by  ou  (ov).      In 
the  diphthongs  av,  €v,  ov,  however,  v  retained  its 

original  value   of  u.     17  was  an  open 

sound,  as  is  shown  (1)  by  its   often 

representing  the  d  of  other  dialects,  as   Srj/io<;^ 

Doric  B&fio^ ;  (2)  by  the  fact  that  ea  contracts  to 

V  iy^^X^  =  Tet;^ea) ;  and  (3)  by  its  representing  the 
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cry  of  the  sheep  in  the  comic  poets  (d  8'  fihlOio^ 
&<nr€p  irpofiarov  /Sfj  ^fj  Xer/tov  /SaStfet).  o)  was 
also  an  open  sound. 

122.  6.  In  €L  and  ov  two  different  values  have 
to  be  distinguished :  (1)  the  original  or 

J.    ?,,  ^    ^        ,  ®  .       Proper  and  ini. 

proper    aipntnongs    ei    and   ov   as   in  proper   diph- 

/  ^f      /n\     1-       •  J'    1        thongs.      Pro- 

XeiTTQ),  aTTovorj ;  (2)  the  un proper  diph-  nunciation  of  « 
thongs  which  are  the  result  of  contrac- 
tion, if)iXeiT€,  Sr)\ovT€,  or  of  compensatory  lengthen- 
ing (^217  ffi),  <f)a€ivo<;  for  *<f>a€a'v6<;,  tinrov^;  for 
Jttttoi/?.  In  the  Attic  inscriptions  of  the  early  period 
such  words  as  Xeiiro)  and  <nrovSi]  are  always  written 
with  the  diphthong,  while  the  vowel  sound  of  the 
improper  diphthongs  is  represented  by  e  and  o  only, 
not  €i  and  ov.  Whether  these  two  classes  of  sounds 
were  still  distinguished  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  or  whether  both  proper  and  improper 
diphthongs  were  already  pronounced  as  close  e  and  u 
respectively  is  much  disputed.^ 

In  the  diphthongs  at,  ei,  ot,  vi  there  was  a 
constant  tendency  to  drop  the  consonantal  i  before 
vowels.  Thus  tA?  fnitaea^  is  cited  by  a  gram- 
marian from  Thuc.  viii.  8;  we  have  Hiatoryofot, 
irT^jeov  as  well  as  trXetov ;  iroelv  as  well  "'  •*'  *"• 
as  iroLelv  and  olo^  Toiovro<;,  etc.,  scanned  with  a 
short  first  syllable ;  in  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
vi6<;  is  written  almost  uniformly  ud?,  though  v  is 
still  scanned  as  long.^ 

In  the  diphthongs  a,  17,  <p,  which  were  always 
written  in  ancient  times  with  i  on  the  line — AI, 

*  Blass',  §  10.     Bnigmann,  Or,  Or,*  p.  28. 
'  BlaagS,  §  14. 
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HI,  fll — ^the  t  ceased  by  the  second  century  B.C.  to 
be  sounded     17  had  apparently  become 

Pronunciation  _  •'  ,.  rwii  1 

and  history  of  a  closc  €  much  caruer.      The  modem 

method  of  writing  these  diphthongs 
begins  with  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era.^ 


X.  Latin  Alphabet  and  Pronunciation 

123.  To  represent  the  Italic  development  of  the 
The  Latin  Original  Indo- Germanic  sounds  Latin 
alphabet,      j^g^^  ^j^g  foUowing  symbols  :— 

1.  Stops: 

(a)  Breathed,  p ;  t ;  c,  k,  q, 

(b)  Voiced,  b  ;  d ;  g. 

2.  Spirants: 

(a)  Breathed,/;  s;  h. 

(b)  Voiced,  v  {  =  y,),  t,  sometimes  written  j 

( = J)- 

3.  Liquids,  /,  r, 

4.  Nasals,  m,  n, 

5.  Vowels,  a,  e,  i,  0,  u, 

y  and  z  were  introduced  from  Greek  in  Cicero's 
time,  y  to  represent  v  =  Uy  z  U>  represent  ^.  The 
symbol  for  z  had  existed  in  the  original  Boman 
^phabet,  which  was  borrowed  from  the  Western 
Greek  alphabet,  but  it  had  been  dropped  when  the 
old  Latin  sound  it  represented  disappeared  (§  125). 
X  is  merely  the  combination  ks, 

1  Blass',  §  IS. 
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6.  Diphthongs  ai,  ei,  oi  ;  au,  eu,  ou. 

These  forms  are  the  forms  of  the  earliest  in- 
scriptions. In  the  Augustan  period  ai  was  repre- 
sented mostly  by  ae,  ei  by  I,  oi  hy  u  and  oe ;  au 
remained  except  in  the  vulgar  dialect,  where  it 
appeared  as  d ;  original  eu  appears  only  once  in 
a  doubtful  fragment,  becoming  elsewhere  always  ou 
even  in  the  earliest  records.  Before  the  Augustan 
period  ou  had  become  u  (§  179). 

The  Indo-6ermanic  diphthongs  with  long  sonant 
have  all  passed  into  other  sounds  (§  181). 

Of  later  origin  are  the  diphthongs  eu  and  ui  in 
seu,  neuter,  cui. 

Pronunciation. 

124.   1.  Stops. 

p  and  b  were  pronounced  as  in  English,  d  was 
dental,    not    alveolar    like   English    d 

On  n\        T  •  1       1  1     1         n   Ancient     and 

i  68).     In  pronouncmc;  t  the  blade  of  modem  pronun- 

,  '^  1,1,  ,  1    ci»tionof8top«. 

the  tongue  touched  both  teeth  and 
gums.  Hence  at  all  periods  of  the  language  tl  had 
a  tendency  to  change  into  d,  there  being  an  almost 
inappreciable  difference  between  them  when  t  was 
pronounced  a  little  farther  back  and  c  a  little  farther 
forward  in  approximating  to  the  position  for  L  c 
and  k  were  pronounced  alike,  c  having  except  in 
a  few  words  taken  the  place  of  k  (Appendix,  §  607). 
ti  and  ci  never  became  a  sibilant  as  in  the  English 
sedition,  patrician,  but  were  pronounced  separately. 
c  was  never  pronounced  as  5,  as  in  English  circle. 
With  very  rare  exceptions  q  occurred  only  along 
with  u.     g  was  always  a  genuine  stop,  never  the 
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affricate  j  as  in  gibe,  etc.  In  some  of  the  other 
dialects  of  Italy  these  voiced  sounds  seem  to  have 
been  pronounced  almost  as  breathed  sounds. 

](2  5.  2.  /was  pronoimced  as  in  English,  h 
pronunciauon  was  not  SO  stroug  probably  as  the 
litin^^J^Sntef  Corresponding  English  sound  but  rather, 
/,*,»,  v.io").  like  the  Greek ',  represented  a  breath. 
Later  it  entirely  disappeared.  Hence  the  late  forms 
anseVy  arena  for  earlier  *han8er  (not  found  in  the 
literature),  harena, 

8  was  always  breathed.  It  never  had  the  value 
of  z.  When  combined  with  a  voiced  consonant, 
the  consonant  became  breathed.  Thus  a  Eoman 
said  aps-tineo  even  when  he  wrote  abs-.  In  old 
Latin  there  was  a  voiced  s  {  =  z),  which  between 
450  and  350  B.c.  changed  into  r,  whence  lahorem 
(ace.)  for  older  Idbosem,  Furius  for  Ftisvus,  etc. 

V,  which  was  the  only  symbol  the  Bomans 
had  for  both  the  vowel  u  and  the  consonant  v, 
was,  when  consonant,  pronounced  probably  not  so 
strongly  as  the  English  w,  but  more  as  the 
French  ou  in  oui.  In  the  same  way  i  had  both 
the  vowel  and  the  consonant  value  in  ancient 
Rome ;  y,  is  a  modern  improvement  on  the  Koman 
alphabet.  The  consonant  value  of  i  was  that  of 
the  English  y. 

The  Bomans  objected  to  the  combinations  uu 
and  w.  Hence  they  kept  servos  not  seruus,  for  the 
nominative  sing. ;  cum,  quom  or  even  qum  not 
quum ;  the  genitive  singular  of  nouns  in  -iiis  in 
the  best  period  was  always  contracted :  fluvl,  etc. ; 
the  nominative  plural  of  such  words  is  found  on 
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inscriptions  in  -id.    Sometimes  where  i  was  written, 
yi  was  pronounced,  as  in  ahidt  =  abyicU. 

126.  3.  I  was  pronounced  by  placing  the  tongue 
against   the   teeth    and  gums;    r  was      The  Latin 
alveolar   and   strongly   trilled   in   any        liquids. 
position  in  the  word. 

127.  4.  m  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  was  pro- 
nounced as  in  English ;  n  was  dental. 

niiii  iii»  Pronunciation 

n  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  and  before  and  history  of 

the  Latin  uaiials. 

c,  h  Q,  9  was  guttural  n  and  pronounced 
like  English  7ig ;  thus  incipit  was  pronounced 
ingkipit  and  so  on.  m  and  n  in  all  other  cases  at 
the  end  of  a  syllable  or  a  word  became  a  very 
weak  sound,  and  consequently  in  the  inscriptions 
is  represented  indifferently  by  either  m  or  n.  In 
modem  books  the  nasal  is  generally  assimilated  to 
the  following  consonant;  m  is  written  before  the 
labial  p,  n  before  the  dental  d,  and  so  on.  But 
the  Bomans  themselves  wrote  Canpani  as  well  as 
Campani,  ttumdam  as  well  as  tuendam.  Before  A, 
J,  y,  and  vowels,  m  disappeared  entirely.  Hence 
the  form  co  of  the  preposition  com  (cum)  in  cohibere, 
caicere,  coverUio,  coactum^  coerceo,  coire,  etc. ;  cp.  also 
circtL-eo,  n  disappeared  before  5.  Thus  Cicero 
preferred  megalesia  to  Tnegalensia,  etc.;  eosol  for 
coTisid  is  very  frequent  on  inscriptions.  The  nasal 
was  also  left  unwritten  before  gn^  i-gnotuSy  co- 
grumun} 

^  Seelmann,  Auasprcuihe  dea  LaUin,  pp.  268  ff.  How  far  e  ftod 
o  were  nasalised  (as  in  French  en,  an)  when  n  was  not  written  is 
uncertain.  Some  consider  the  pronunciation  of  ignUuB  to  have 
been  ingnatut,  and  this  is  probably  correct. 
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128.  5.  Seelmann^  considers  that  old  Latin 
The  Latin  resembled  English  in  a  tendency  to 
\Ti^\;  0,'  tf/i  niake  its  simple  vowels  into  diphthongs 
^'  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  produced 
its  vowel  sounds  generally. 

In  the  earlier  period  (X  was  apparently  a  more 
open  sound  than  a,  but  in  the  Augustan  period  of 
Latin  the  two  sounds  seem  to  have  been  quite 
similar,  and  pronounced  like  the  vowel  sounds  in 
English  ^ha  !  ^  Later  the  sound  approached  more 
closely  to  e.  In  Latin  e  was  an  open,  e  a  close 
sound,  Latin  in  this  respect  showing  the  exact 
reverse  of  Greek.  K  was  also  an  open  sound  re- 
sembling the  sound  in  English  miss,  thick^  and 
hence  in  the  Bomance  languages  has  been  exten- 
sively confused  with  ?;  hence  too  final  1,  being 
unaccented  changes  to  ?.  I  was  a  close  sound  as 
in  English  machine,  d  and  ii  were  open,  d  and  u 
close  sounds,  d  and  it  were  very  similar  in  sound 
and  there  is  a  constant  change  oi  3  to  ii  in  the 
later  Empire.  The  sound  il  appeared  in  those 
words  where  i  or  w  is  written  indifferently,  as  in 
optimuSy  opturrmSy  etc 

129.  6.  ai  had  become  ae  in  writing  by  100  B.C., 
*         though  even  in  Cicero's  time  the  pro- 

The  Latin  diph-  .      .  «     1  j  ^      - 

thongs,  ai,  ci,  oi,  nunciatiou  of  the  second  component  of 

au,  eu,  oik  11.11  1  A 

the  diphthong  was  that  of  a  very  open 
i.  ae  gradually  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
e,  but  did  not  become  identical  with  it  till  the  fifth 

^  Atuspraehe  des  LcUein,  pp.  158  ff. 

'  Pr<muneiati4m  of  LcUin  in  the  Augustan  Period  (a  small  pam- 
phlet published  by  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society),  p.  2. 
'  Seelmann,  p.  198. 
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century  a.d.^  ei  became  a  monophthong  very  early, 
and  is  found  represented  by  e,  et,  and  i;  i  finally 
prevailed,  oi  became  ot  about  the  same  time  as  ai 
became  at.  Later  it  passed  into  iZ,  perhaps  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  oe.  au  had  a  tendency  towards 
a  long  0  sound,  as  in  the  Clodius  of  the  popular 
speech  for  the  Clavdvus  of  the  upper  classes,  eu^ 
as  already  mentioned,  has  almost  disappeared  in  the 
earliest  remnants  of  Latin ;  it  exists  by  contraction 
in  a  few  words,  as  neu,  etc.,  and  was  undoubtedly 
pronounced  eh-Sd?  ou,  which  is  written  till  after 
100  B.C.,  was  pronounced  u.  ui  was  never  com- 
monly recognised  by  the  Eomans  as  a  diphthong.^ 
It  occurs  only  by  contraction  in  a  few  forms,  cut, 
etc. 

XI.  History  of  the  original  Indo-Oermanic 
Sounds  in  Greek  and  Latin 

130.  L  Stops. 

A.  Labial  Stops. 

Indo-G.  ^  =  Skt  p,  Gk.  tt,  Lat.  p,  Eng.  /,  v 
(  =  earlier  b)  medially  under  certain  conditions, 
Letto-Slavonic  p. 

In  Keltic  p  disappears  entirely  except  before 
another  consonant,  when  it  becomes  a  spirant. 

va-Hfp   :  Lat.  pa-ter     :  Eng.  falKer 

vav'pot  :  Lat.  pau-eus  :  Eng.  few 

hr-rd     :  Lat  sep-Um    :  Eng.  seven  (Goth,  sibun) 

^  Seelmann,  p.  224. 

•  Prmuneiation  of  Latin  (C.P.S.),  p.  3.     Seelmann,  p.  228. 
'  SMlmann,  p.  222.     For  further  details  on  pronunciation,  see 
Lindsay,  L.L.  chap.  ii. 
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For  IT  =  original  ^  see  under  D  (§  139). 
In    English  /  sometimes   represents    not   only 
Kngii8h/=     original  2?  \)ut  also  U  (yJ^)  and  ^,  as  in 
original  ik  and  *.yj^^^  Goth.  fidw^,  Lat.  qucUtuoT  ;  flee, 

German  fliehen,  is  supposed  to  come  from  a  root 
*tleyk',  Goth.  Miuhan. 

131.  Indo-G.  6  =  Skt.  6,  Gk.  13,  Lat.  6,  Keltic  6, 
Eng.  p,  Letto-Slav.  b. 

This  sound  is  very  rare  in  all  the  Indo-G. 
languages  (§100  note), 

pdK-Tpoy       :  Lat.  bac-tUum  :  Eng.  peg  (M.  E.  pegge) 
pdp-pap-o-s  :  Lat.  bal-bu-n 

Lat.  lub-ricus  :  Eng.  slippery  (§  100,  iii.)^ 

For  /8  =  original  gV'  see  under  D  (§  140). 

132.  Indo-G.  bh  =  Skt.  bh,  Gk.  (f>,  Lat.  /  initially, 
b  medially,  Kelt  b,  Eng.  b,  Letto-Slav.  6. 

4>4p<a  :  Lat. /ero            :  Eng.  bear 

fftpd-rrip  :  Lat. /ro-ter        :  Eng.  brotfier 

y6fX'<po-i  :  Eng.  coinb.  Germ,  kamm 

dfitpi  :  Lat.  amb-itu-s  :  0.  Eng.  ymb  ''round" 

For  ^  =  original  g^h  see  under  D  (§  141). 

B.  Dental  Stops. 

133.  Indo-G.  <  =  Skt.  t,  Gk.  t,  Lat.  t,  Kelt,  t, 
Eng.  th  (d  medially  under  certain  conditions),  Letto- 
Slav.  t. 


Ta¥6-y\taaff(n 

\  Lat  tenu-is 

:  Eng.  tfiin 

T4p-€-TpO-y 

Lat.  Ur-e-bra 

:  Eng.  thrill^ 

4>pd"nip 

Tjat.  /rater 

:  Eng.  bro-ther 

iarrl 

Ja,t  ante 

:  Eng.  arui 

^  For  other  examples  see  E.  F.  Johansson,  K.Z,  86,  pp.  342  ff. 
'  The  word  originaUy  meant  "to  pieroe" ;  the  noun  =" hole" 
is  preserved  in  nas-tril. 
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jcXu-r^-f  :  Lat.  in-du-iu-s  :  £ng.  hud  (O.E.  Mudy 

Skt  (1)  bhdr(Ui\  x   ^    /«x  >.   .  t^        /*x  ,        .» 

(2)  bhdHi  J  •  ^^  (2)/«^        :  Eng.  (1)  6«arc^A 

For  Greek  t  =  original  qif  see  under  D  (§  139). 
Greek  T  before  i  sometimes  remains,  some- 

mi       P  11        •  1        Treatment       of 

times  becomes  cr.  The  following  are  the  original  h  in 
principal  cases,  r  remains  in  all  Greek 
dialects  (a)  after  cr,  irioTL^,  (6)  at  the  beginning  of 
words,  TtcrA9.  t  in  the  middle  of  words  before  i 
followed  by  another  vowel  becomes  a  in  all  dialects, 
cp.  irXovaio^  with  ttXouto?.  Forms  like  oTparid, 
icrj(aTirf,  etc.,  retain  -t-  on  the  analogy  of  oTparo^, 
ia-xarrf,  etc.  At  the  end  of  words  the  forms  would 
originally  depend  on  the  initial  sound  of  the  next 
word.  Attic  riOrfo-i,  tpepovai  are  the  forms  before 
an  initial  vowel,  Doric  riOrfTt,  ipepovri  the  forms  before 
an  initial  consonant.  The  history  of  04(rL<:,  iroat^  for 
*^€-Tt-9,  *9ro-Tt-9  (lAtpotis)  IS  Still  matter  of  dispute.^ 

In  Latin  tl  very  early  became  d,  periclum,  etc. 
(§  124). 

134.  Indo-G.  d  =  Skt.  d,  Gk.  8,  Lat.  d,  Kelt,  d, 
Eng.  t,  Letto-Slav.  d. 

Gk.  Lat.  Eng. 

i6<a  :  duo  :  ttoo 

SeU-wv-fu  :  dieo  (older  deico)  :  teach  (O.E.  tacean),  token 

(§  105) 
6-^odt  :  <fe7M  (weak  stem =*(27l^)  :  tooth  (O.E.  ^  from  *ton]>) 
KOfid'la      :  cor{d)  :  ^ar^ 

^  Cp.  §  167  and  note. 

'  This  explanation  is  simpler  than  Kretschmer's  [K.  Z,  30, 
p.  589),  which  was  given  in  the  first  edition.  It  is  due  partly  to 
Ooidanich  (I  eotUinualori  ellenici  di  ti  indo-europeo,  Salerno,  1893), 
partly  to  Bmgmann  in  his  review  of  G.  {Tndog,  Anz,  v.  pp.  50  ff.), 
and  in  Beriehte  d.  k.  8,  O.  d.  W,  1895.  Cp.  also  Kretschmer,  Einl. 
p.  278,  n.  2. 
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For  Greek  S  =  original  j*  see  under  D  (§  140). 

In  a  few  Latin  words  initial  d  before  a  vowel 
Latin  i=ori.    ^^^  medial  d  between  vowels  become  /, 

^^^^^  lacruma,  hdicpv\  odor^  but  oleo ;  sedeo, 
but  solium,  etc.  This  happens  also  to  a  certain 
extent  in  Sanskrit  The  change  is  an  easy  one, 
the  only  difference  between  d  and  I  being  that 
in  pronouncing  I  the  breath  escapes  at  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  tongue,  while  in  pronouncing  d  the 
mouth  passage  is  entirely  closed,  though  the  tongue 
is  otherwise  in  the  same  position  as  for  1} 

135.  Indo-G.  d^  =  Skt.  dh,  Gk.  0,  Lat  /  (in- 
itially), b .  and  d  (medially),  Kelt,  d,  Eng.  d,  Letto- 
Slav.  d. 

06pa         :  Lat./orau  (  =  *dhj^ans)  :  Eng.  door  (O.K  duru,  dyre) 
(•6rj-K-a    :  Lat.  /B-e-i  :  Eng.  do 

i-pv0'p6-s  :  Lat.  r%U>er  (stem  rub-ro-)  :  Eng.  ruddy,  red 
odO'Op       :  Lat.  ttb-er  :  Eng.  udder  (O.E.  uder) 

Komeric  fUffffos  (=*fieB-ffl's)  :  Lat.  med-ius  :  Eng.  middle 
Homeric  i^^eos  :  Lat  viduos  :  Eng.  widow,  etc.  (§21) 

For  Gk.  ^  =  original  g^h  see  under  D  (§  141). 
In  Latin  b  appears  for  Indo-G.  dh  before  and 
orig.  (Oi-ijit.  ftft»r  original  r,  before   I,  and  possibly 
^  "^  ^      after  t^ ;  in  all  other  cases  Indo-G.  dh 
probably  changed  medially  to  d. 

In    Latin  /   sometimes    appears    to    represent 

orig.  dh  not«  original  dh  in  the  middle  of  words,  as 

LAt/mediaUy.  ^  ruftts,  which  is  akin  to  rvher.     But 

rufus  is  borrowed  from  some  one  of  the  other  Italic 

dialects  in  which  dh  was  regularly  represented  by  /. 

^  The  variation  between  I  and  d  seems  to  mark  a  dialectic 
difference  (Conway,  Indogermanisehe  Forschwnffeiij  vol  ii  pp.  157  ff.). 
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C.  Palatal  Stops. 

A 

136.  Indo-6.  A  =  Skt.  f  (Zend  5),  Gk.  /c,  Lat.  c, 
Kelt  c,  Eng.  A  (but  see  §  100,  L),  medially  under 
certain  conditions  g^  Letto-Slav.  ^  in  Lithuanian 
(pronounced  sK),  s  in  Lettic  and  Slavonic. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Keltic  keep  the  hard  A:-sound  (which  is  The  two  kindg 
represented  in  English  by  A  according  tt'^^^n^ 
to  the  regular  change  under  Grimm*s  ^^^°^' 
Law),  the  Aryan  and  Letto- Slavonic  languages 
change  it  to  some  form  of  s.  In  consequence, 
these  languages  throw  valuable  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  A: -sound  in  other  languages  where 
k,  g,  gh,  and  ^,  q,  qh  have  been  fused  together  and 
are  represented  by  the  same  symbol.  The  Italic 
dialects  and  those  branches  of  the  Keltic  languages 
which  represent  original  velars  by  labials  (§15)  also 
help  us  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  original 
gutturals.  It  is  customary  to  represent  a  guttural, 
the  nature  of  which  (owing  to  the  lack  of  cognates 
in  other  languages)  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
determine,  by  the  ordinary  guttural  symbols  A,  g,  gh 
without  any  distinguishing  mark. 

Skt.  6k.  Lat.  Eng. 

K>Jtini>         :  di-no  :  lean  (O.E.  Mcenan,  infiDitiye) 

di-vus        :  low  in  Lud-low,etc,  {0.1^  hlcbw) 


:  Lith.  9zlp-ti  (to  lean) 

^{n)       :  «tW 

:  eanis^ 

:  hound  (O.E.  hund) 

cfofa          :  iixa 

:  decern 

:  ten  (Qoth.taihun  =  "tehny  §  148) 

yuva-^s  :  M-'K-iwOot 

:  juven-cu-8 

:  young  (§  104) 

^  Canis  was  perhaps  originally  the  feminine  form  (Schmidt, 
Pluralbildungen  d,  Indog,  netUra,  pp.  61,  62  n.) ;  cp.  wUpes  below 
(S  139,  c). 
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Exception. 

Owing  to  the  strong  labial  sound  jf  which 
originally  followed,  Indo-G.  k  in  *ik^os  is  repre- 
sented in  Greek  by  tt  in  Etttto^.  So  too  in  the 
word  quoted  by  Pliny  from  Gallic  epo-redia,  and 
in  the  tutelary  deity  of  horses  Epona,  a  borrowed 
word  in  Latia  The  aspirate  in  Ttttto?,  which  is 
not  original,  since  the  Skt.  form  is  dpvas,  the  Latin 
eqtws,  was  possibly  produced  by  an  early  fusion  of 
the  article  6  with  the  initial  vowel.^ 

1 37.  Indo-G.  g  =  Skt.  j  (Zend  z),  Gk.  y,  Lat.  ff, 
Kelt,  g,  Eng.  A,  Letto-Slav.  £  (in  Lith.),  z  (in  Lettic 
and  Slavonic). 

As  Skt /represents  not  only^  but  also  g  (gV)  before 
original  palatal  vowels,  the  Zend  and  Letto-Slavonic 
show  best  the  nature  of  any  ^-sound. 


Zend 

Gk.                Lat. 

Eng. 

yi-yinit-ffK(a  :  {g)nO'SCO 

:  know 
(Lith.  Hnai^) 

ain/tt  ("family") 

y4r-os        \  ^  genus  ^ 
'  yl-yv-ofxaij  '  gi-gn-oj 

:  kin 

sa?Mw  ("  knees, "  pi. ) 

:  ybvv             :  genu 

:  knee 
(Goth,  kniu) 

d-fjiiXy-uf     :mulg-e'0(= 

*mm 

:  milk 
(Lith.  maSu) 

1 38.  Indo-G.  ^A  =  Skt.  h  (Zend  z) ;  Gk.  x  ;  Lat. 
initially  h,  medially  A  and  g  (when  following  n)  or 
lost  altogether ;  Kelt,  g ;  Eng.  g,  y  (later) ;  Letto- 
Slav.  i  (in  Lith.),  z  (in  Lettic  and  Slavonic). 

^  Baunack,  Studien,  i.  pp.  240  ff.  The  t,  however,  in  the  root 
syllable  is  also  irregular,  so  that  Kretschmer  may  be  right 
{Einleitung,  p.  248)  in  supposing  the  word  borrowed  originally 
from  Thrace, 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Zend,  Keltic, 
Germanic,  and  Letto-Slavonic  there  is  no  longer  any 
distinction  kept  up  between  the  original  aspirated 
and  unaspirated  voiced  sounds. 


Skt.  Ok. 


Lat. 
:  anaer  (§  126) 


Eng. 
:  goose(OJK,(i,  gans) 
:  Lith.  Sq^ 


himd-  : 


d^xr-xifuts  I 
X^/Mpos  j 
X^fuupa    J 

Xafial 


:  hiemps  {p  euphonic)    :  gimmer  ^ 


f  humus 
:  -j  homo  (O.L.  hemo 
I   =terraeJUiu8) 

{hi-sco  ^ 
hi-arej 


6xo$'^(  =  f6xoj)  :  vth-o 
6-fux'i-fa^  :  rningo 


:  hri<ie-groom{Goth. 
guma) 
:  Litb.  &mo-giis 

{yavm  (O.E.  gdni- 
an  and  ginan) 
{weigh 
wain  (0.  £.  locsgn) 
:  Lith.  ve^u 
:  O.E.  migan  (Goth. 
maihstus**  xaiue'*) 


Exception. 

Apparently   yjEca  (;^€f-a),  e'^eva)  must   be   con- 
nected with  Latin  ficndo,  O.R  geotan,  dial,  gowt  = 
"  sluice "   in    Lincolnshire  (Goth,  giutan),  where  / 
represents  ghy  and  as  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation 

'  Dialectic  and  Scandinavian = a  lamb  that  has  lived  through 
one  winter.  Wdher  has  a  similar  meaning,  but  comes  from  the 
same  root  as  Inn,  Lat  vctus,  vUtUus  (?),  and  so  "yearliug."  Cp. 
the  origin  of  bimus  in  Latin  =  &i*/umv«  **  two  winters  old." 

*  This  word  is  not  connected  with  ix<^i  which  is  in  no  way 
related  to  Lat.  veho.  The  aorist  i-irx-o-v  shows  that  the  root  of 
iX"^  i>  *9e§h-.  For  the  change  of  meaning  in  £.  u>eigh  cp.  Ajcw, 
which  is  also  used  of  weighing. 

'  For  a  similar  root  see  under  gh  and  Feist,  Orundriss  d,  gotu 
aehen  Etymologie,  s.v.  maihMus, 

K 
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has  been  given  of  this  irregularity.^  Other  words 
with  initial  /  interchanging  with  A,  as  folus  or  hol'm 
"  vegetable,"  fariolus  or  hariolm,  are  explained  by 
the  hypothesis  that  the  forms  with  /,  as  rufus 
(§  135),  are  not  Latin  but  Sabine. 

h  for  original  ffh  when  between  vowels  or  before  j 
often  disappears  in  Latin  ;  nevio  =  *n€'hemo,  nil  = 
nihil.  So  also  mdior  from  *inahjfir ;  aio  from 
*ahffi  or  *dhjft  ;  meio  from  *meihd? 

D.  Velar  Stops. 

139.  Under  this  heading  come  two  series  of 
sounds — the  labialised  and  unlabialised  velars — 
which  are  on  the  whole  clearly  distinguished  by 
Greek,  by  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  dialects  of  Italy, 
indo-Gor.  Ian-  ^7  Wclsh,  and  to  somc  extent  by 
fn^wo^up8  Latin  and  Germanic,  while  the  Letto- 
ment^^^of  *The  Slavouic  and  Aryan  fail  to  make  any 
veure.  distinction.       Unfortunately    the    lan- 

guages which  separate  the  two  series  of  velars 
confuse  the  unlabialised  velars  with  the  palatals 
(§  141*).  The  j^-sound  which  followed  the  velar 
in  the  labialised  series  and  caused  the  change  in 
the  mouth  position  which  resulted  in  labialisation 
must  have  been  very  slight,  as  its  combination  with 
the  guttural  did  not  make  strong  position.  Cp. 
Ttttto?  =  *6kyos  with  ^irofiai  =  *8eq^0'7na{.     Both  are 

^  Buck  {A.J. P.  xi.  pp.  215  if.)  holds  th&t/in /undo  is  due  to 
the  1^  following.  It  is  too  oommon  a  word,  he  says,  to  be  Sabine. 
But  English  take  is  even  more  common  and  yet  is  Danish  (§  10). 

^  Brugmann,  Orundr.  i.^%  767,  2. 
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represented  in  Latin  by  qu.  The  reason  for  the 
parting  of  the  Indo-G.  languages  into  two  groups 
in  this  matter  remains  still  to  be  discovered,^  Even 
languages  which  follow  the  same  line  of  develop- 
ment do  not  all  show  this  ]f-sound  in  the  same 
words.  Even  different  dialects  of  the  same  language 
disagree.  Thus  the  common  Gk.  form  is  Trorepo?, 
the  Ionic  Korepo^ ;  to  Attic  Tt9  the  equivalent  form 
in  Thessalian  is  k^} 

Indo-G.  qV  =  Skt.  k,  c  ;  Gk.  tt,  t,  /c ;  Lat.  qu,  c 
(Oscan  and  Umbrian  p) ;  Kelt.  Irish,  etc.,  c,  Welsh, 
etc.,  p  (§  15,  vi);  Eng.  hw  (written  wh),  h,  and, 
medially  under  certain  conditions,  g ;  Letto-Slav.  k, 
retained  in  Lith.,  but  passing  into  other  sounds  in 
Slavonic. 

(a)  Before  o-vowels,  nasals,  and  liquids  whether 
sonant  or  consonant  ® :  Gk.  tt  ;  Lat.  qu  (c). 

Gk.  Lat  Eng. 

voi-avb'i  :  quod  :  what 

(suffix  =  nq^o-s) 

iw-o-fMoi  :  seqU'O-r  :  see  *  (Goth,  saihwaii,  in- 

finitive) 

\€ir-ia  :  linqu-o  :  O.E.  lihan^  (Goth,  lei- 

hwan) 

iw-w€T-€  :  m-acc-«(**say,"imperat.):  say    (O.E.    aecgan    for 

( =  ^en-aeq^-e)  *8agyan) 

1  Brugm.  Grundr,  i.«  §§  630  ff.  ;  Or,  Gr.^  §§  90  ff. 

^  Morphologiscke  Unlerstuhungen,  vol.  v.  p.  6S  note.  More 
fully  Bezzenberger,  JBB,  zvi.  pp.  234  ff.,  and  Bechtel,  Die  Haupt- 
probleme  der  indoqermanisehen  Lautlehre,  pp.  338  ff. 

»  Brugm.  Grundr,  i.  §  427  ;  Or,  Or^%  35. 

*  =**  follow  with  the  eye."  Wiedemann,  LF,  L  p.  267,  denies 
the  identity  of  set  with  seguor, 

'  Hence  are  derived  loan  and  lend. 
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Gk. 


Lat. 

:  oC'vZu-s 
ijecur 


J 


Eng. 
?  eye  (0.  E.  i(ige) 


XijTaTOi  ( =  *iig[fhi-to8) :  jecin-or-is. 

(b)  Before  dental  (pklatal)  vowels :  Gk.  t;  Lat  qu, 

Eng. 

wh-  as  in  what  above 

four  (O.E.  in  compounds /y^er-) 

five  (Goth,  firnf) 


Gk. 

W-t 

rirrapet 

witn-e 


Lat. 

qui-s  (Oscan  pis) 
quattuor 
quinque 


(c)  In  Greek,  before  ir,  which  is  itself  probably 
occasioned  by  the  labialisation  :  k, 

Gk.  Lat.  Eng. 

Xi^Ko-s  :  wipes'^  :  wolfy  original  form  *ulq^-i 

yvKTds  (gen.)  :  noctis  (gen.)  :  night  (O.E.  7i<^A<) 

Within  the  same  word  the  consonant  changes 
according  to  the  following  vowel.  Hence  iroS-airo^, 
tL^  above ;  irot-vrji  ri-fii] ;  ttoXo?,  reXXo)  (cp. 
TrepireWofiivoDv  ivvaxn&v  with  irepiirKjOfievtov  iv.) 
from  the  same  root  as  Lat.  colo,  iiiquUinus. 

Exceptions. 

(1)  The  force  of  analogy  (§  48)  has  changed 
Influence  of    many  forms  in  Greek  ;  thus  from  \eiina 

analogy.      ^^  should  have  had  in  the  present 

*\elT-€lS  *\€IT'€'T€ 

*\€It-€i  \eix-o-yTi 

In  the  numerals  this  is  specially  marked.  Thus 
corresponding  to  Attic  rerrape^,  Doric  rerope^,  and 

^  A  feminine  form  borrowed  from  a  Sabine  dialect,  hence  p 
for  q.  The  history  of  Latin  lupits  is  obscure.  Brugmann,  Grundr. 
i.-  pp.  260,  604,  postulates  a  sound-change  whereby  Idg.  y/  + con- 
sonant changed  to  lu-.  Thus  *vlq^0'8  would  be  represented  in  Gk. 
by  Xi/nros.  Even  so  the  p  of  Lat.  lup^u  requires  explanation,  and 
also  its  relation  to  vulpes. 
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Ionic  ria-a-epe^y  we  find  in  Homer  irLtrvpe^y  in 
Lesbian  7r€(r((r)i;pe9,  in  Boeotian  irirrape^y  the 
forms  with  initial  t  being  levelled  out. 

(2)  In  Latin  original  ''^'pem^e  becomes  by  assimila- 
tion quinqtie ;  original  ^peq^o  (cp.  ireatro)  =  ^p^-jfi) 
becomes  coquO  through  *quequo, 

(3)  In  English  ^pen^e  should  be  represented  by 
^wA,  but  we  find  by  assimilation,  as  in  Latin,  O.K 
ff.  In  Latin  and  English  the  assimilation,  it  will 
be  observed,  has  worked  in  opposite  directions ;  in 
Latin  the  first,  in  English  the  last  consonant  has 
changed.  In  the  same  way  the  word  for  4  should 
have  begun  with  h  not  /;  in  both  numerals  the 
change  must  have  been  very  early  as  it  is  shared  by 
all  the  Germanic  dialects.  So  also  Eng.  vx)lf  corre- 
sponds more  closely  to  the  Sabine  vulpes  than  to  Xu/co9. 

140.  Indo-G.  qV  =  Skt.  ^,  j  ;  Gr.  /8,  S,  7 ;  Lat.  g, 
gu  after  n,  lost  before  ^ ;  Kelt,  g^  b ;  Eng.  qu,  k ; 
Letto-Slav.  g,  with  later  changes  in  Slavonic. 

(a)  Before  o-vowels  and  nasals  and  liquids 
whether  sonant  or  consonant :  Gk.  )3,  Latin  v. 


Gk. 

Tiat.                     Eng. 

^vt 

:  ho8  ^  (an  Oscan  :  cow 
word) 

palwta 

:  venio  (§  156)      :    come  (Goth,  qiman) 

Ro(M>tian /Sard  2 

ft 

woman  " 

:                            :   queen 

d-fuip- 

<a 

:  mig-ra-re 

(h)  Before  palatal  vowels  q^  appears  in  Greek 
as  8.  Examples  are  not  numerous,  and  before  t,  in 
nearly  every  case,  )3  appears. 

*  The  Latin  form  should  be  *voa, 

^  From  the  weakest  fonn  of  this  word  *pvd  assimilated  to  *tivdf 
as  *d^'¥6s  for  ^ag^-nos  to  d/x-ydif  comes  the  verb  fiydo/uu  "woo." 
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Lat.  ^Qg* 

:  calf,        orig, 
vidva  (for  •w/fta        form  *s^olbh- 

by  assimilation, 

cp.  139,  Ezcep.  2) 


vol-are 


vor-are 


:  ^  quail  ^ 
(causative  quell) 


Gk. 

/8A0a|"pig" 
J  SeX^i;}  and  do\4>&i  *Vomb" 
I  &-d€\4>6i  f  rater  uterinua 

Arcadian — 

Arcadian  or  Macedonian — 
Zipedpov  =  p6.pa.dpov 

Compare  also  Delphian  oieko^;  with  Attic  6fio\6<;. 
The  fonn  o/SeXo?  has  arisen  from  a  confusion  between 
the  other  two.  Cp.  also  Doric  S'^Xo/uii,  Locrian 
BetXofiai,  Thessalian  ^iWofiac,  Boeotian  ^etkofiac 
with  Attic  fiovXofiai  (  =  *fi6\-vo'fiac)y  Lesbian 
fioXKofjLai,  Doric  ^ooikofiai,  Arcadian  fioKo/uii} 

(c)  In  Greek,  when  gV  is  accompanied  by  v  we 
find  it  represented  by  7,  as  in  yuv'q  contrasted  with 
Boeotian  /Sai/a. 

Exception.     /8  before  t. 

plot    :     Lsit.  vivos    :    Eng.  ^utcA;  (Goth.  ^u«  "  living  ")  ^ 

141.  Indo-G.  g''^A  =  Skt.  gh,  h;  Gr.  <!>>  0,  X' 
I^t.  h,  /,  g  initially,  6,  gu,  v  medially,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  neighbouring  sound ;  Kelt.  6,  g  ; 
Eng.  w,  g,  or  lost ;  Letto-Slav.  g,  with  later  changes 
in  Slavonic, 

(a)  Before  0- vowels  and  nasals  and  liquids 
whether  sonant  or  consonant,  in  Greek  <^ : 

^  For  the  change  of  meaning  O.K  cwelan  *'die,"  cp.  Lithuanian 
giUi  "pierce,"  gclia  "it  hurts"  used  of  violent  pain. 

^  G.  Meyer,  Or.  Gr.^%  194.  po6\ofiai  may  =  */3oX-fo-juat  accord- 
ing to  J.  Schmidt,  K.Z.  32,  p.  385. 

'  The  same  root  ia  found  in  Greek  also  with  S  in  the  Heraclean 
(§  638)  MehitaKbTa^ifipepKaKinOj  and  possibly  in  ^laira  "manner 
of  life." 
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pc^pAs  z  Lat.  (dialectic)  nebrundiius,  pi.  :  Mid.  E.  nere  ^  (borrowed 

„  (Praenestine)  nefroTies         ,,  from  Scandinavian) 

W^  (ace.  "snow"):  Lat.  j nivem         :  Eng.  ariaw^ 

( ninff7iU 

(b)  Before  «- vowels,  in  Greek  0 : 

Skt.  gharmd'     :     0epix6s  Lat.  formus :  Eng.  uxirm 

Skt.  fjhan        ;     BeiPta  ( =  *^ei'-tw)  :      Lat.  -fendo 

For   a  similar  change  within    the   same  word 

compare   deivco  with   <f>6vo^   and   ^aT6<;  =  *^^hnt6s? 

Analogy  sometimes  causes  irregularities  as  e-0avov 

=  *S'gVhnn'  where  <f)  might  be  expected.     So  also 

p€L<f>€i  for  the  regular  *v€l0€i. 

(c)  In  combination  with  v,  g^k  appears  in 
Greek  as  ^  ' 

Aax</t     :     Lat.  levis         ?  Eng.  lig?U  (adj.) 

141*.  The  velars  which  are  not  labialised  cannot 
be  distinguished  in  the  languages  with  which  we 
are  concerned  from  the  palatal  series  (§139).  As 
already  explained  (§  136),  the  palatals  are  best  dis- 
tinguished from  unlabialised  velars  in  the  Aryan 
and  Letto-Slavonic  languages. 

^  The  latter  part  of  kid-ney  represents  the  same  word,  being  a 
corruption  of  nere  or  neer ;  kid-  is  a  corruption  of  an  old  word 
quUh  "  the  belly."    nere  goes  back  to  a  primitive  form  *nei^hrSn, 

^  The  English  snow  and  Gothic  snaiws  (=:Idg.  *9noii^^h6-s) 
exemplify  Sievers'  law  (P.  u,  B.  Beitrdge,  v.  p.  149),  according  to 
which  a  primitive  Germanic  7  ( =  Idg.  gh,  or  k  according  to  Vemer's 
law)  disappeared  before  w  except  when  w  was  followed  by  u,  as  in 
Goth,  magus  "servant,"  but  fem.  mawi  (Idg.  *maq^tj  Celtic  ifac= 
"  son/*  in  proper  names). 

'  ^t69  in  the  compound  /iuXi^^arof  '*  mill-ground  '*  shows  the 
meaning  of  delpio  {/jlvXti^tov  iXtplTov,  Od,  ii.  855).  The  scholiast 
on  ApoU.  Rhodius,  i.  1073,  where  the  word  also  occurs,  says  rod 
iCKtipov  Tov  uxb  nOXrfs  reSXafxiPov  iv  rQ  ^KfidtaBai, 
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141' 


KfLpnrin 

:      earpo  (verb) 

K6Kia¥h% 

:      eollis  ( =  *col-»»-») 

Kelpia 

:      card"  flesh  "1 

The  unlabialised  velars  are  q,  g,  gh, 

L  Indo-G.  q  =  Gk.  /c;  Lat.  c;  Eng.  h  ot  g  (by 
Verner's  law). 

Gk.  Lat.  Eng. 

harvest 
O.E. /i<ja«"rock*' 

tsftear 
share 

a  Indo-G,  (f  =  Gk.  7,  Lat.  g,  Eng.  k. 

6k.  Lat.  Eng. 

(a')T^w  :      tego  :    thalch  [O^E.  ^peccan  ; 

Scotch  thak) 
yipayot  :       prtts  :     crane 

y\oi6s  :       (^Zu^en  (fi=(H\  §  176)  :     clay 

iii.  Indo-G.  jA  =  Gk.  j^ ;  Lat.  h,  g  before  r  and  /  ; 
Eng.  ^r. 

Lat. 
:     /  pre-hendo 

\praeda  {  =  *prai-heda, 
O.  lAt,  praida)' 
I   glSbcr 

In  Latin  g  appears  before  r  in  gradior  (Goth. 
grids  "  step,"  Skt.  gfdhyati  "  struts  after "),  from  a 
root  *ghredh'. 

The  following  table,  adapted  from  Bezzenberger 
{BB,  xvi.  p.  259)  and  Brugmann  (Grundriss,  i.^  pp. 
542,  569,  584)  will  help  to  make  clear  the  ex- 
tremely complicated  relations  of  the  gutturals  : — 

^  Caro  meant  originally  **a  portion,"  next  "a  portion  (of  flesh, 
etc.)  at  a  sacrifice,"  and  finally  "flesh"  generally.  The  history  of 
the  word  is  shown  by  the  Umbrian  dialect  where  the  verb  survives, 
Umb.  kartu  " diMrilniit^.'*  The  English  word  comes  from  a  form 
of  the  root  with  initial  5-  ;  cp.  (rriyta^  Ugo,  below. 

^  The  English  glad  had  originally  the  same  meaning  as  glaber, 
cp.  German  glatif  and  for  its  history  see  N.E,D,  s,v. 


Gk. 


Eng. 

get  (not  nasalised) 


glad 


&i 

»c 

< 

< 

•'^ 

N 

X 

•% 

p 

•^ 

^ 

Sk 

_r 

^ 

^f 

^ 

^r 

"^ 

^ 

^ 

«h» 

•§. 

Cfe 

<:S 

S. 

to 

1 

S 

^ 

;9i 

•«% 

•'^ 

^ 

•« 

•« 

i« 

& 

> 

* 

5S 

C^ 

c^ 

<j£ 

g 

•* 

^ 

•o 

'^^ 

u 

w 

„~^ 

•  •« 

'L 

U 

■s 

•4« 

HT 

K 

u 

(^ 

u 

ft, 

§ 

^ 

-ii 

'H 

^- 

*r 

1 

• 

on 

•s 

•i 

'"^x 
^ 

^ 

X 

^ 

•^ 

»« 

« 

^ 

th 

^ 

o 

t* 

OQ 

* 

Cft 

?- 

Os 

Cft 

o» 

Ch 

-ii 

^ 

.4j< 

k 

u 

u 

V) 

u 

S 

»*« 

-Je 

-ie' 

^ 

4 

-< 

(« 

>^ 

N 

X 

rfS 

-< 

C5i 

C>» 

Os 

<o» 

•*% 

* 

^M 

H 

?• 

5Ji 

^ 

0» 

Csi 

.^ 

i 

.S 

k. 

, 

•"•v 

^a-^ 

•^ 

<>• 

CO 

U 

•9 

V 

o 

• 

a 

u 

3 

• 

• 

a 
S3 

3 

• 

■ 

■ 

1 

•c 

»2 

5 

iSToto. — The  double  and  triple  representation  of  the  q  and  gV 
aeries  in  Aryan  and  Slavonic  arises  from  the  palatalisation  of  these 
sonnds  by  palatal  sounds  following  them.  The  thick  horizontal 
lines  separate  the  saJUm  languages  (§  18)  above  the  line  from  the 
eeniwm  languages  below.  The  perpendicular  continuous  and  dotted 
thick  lines  indicate  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  separation  between 
two  adjacent  series. 
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§142 


II.  Spirants. 

142.  Indo-G.  s  =  Skt.  s,  .?  (  =  sA);  Gk.  o-,  9,  ' 
(initially  before  sonants  or  y,  or  t),  or  lost  (medially 
between  vowels  and  by  assimilation) ;  Lat.  5,  r  (be- 
tween vowels)  and  lost  (by  assimilation) ;  Kelt,  s,  in 
certain  positions  lost;  Eng.  s  and  r  according  to 
Verner's  law  (§  104);  Letto-Slav.  s  appearing  some- 
times as  S2J  in  Lith.  and  ch  in  Slavonic. 

8  initially  and  medially  in  combination  with 
breathed  stops  or  s  remains : 

Gk.  Lat.  Eng. 

OTTcUpta  :  sper-n-o  :        spur-n  ^ 

spur 
<rrl^u>  :  in-stig-are       :        stick  "pierce" 

So  also  fid-aKa),  Horn,  eirea-ai^  eari, ;  Lat.  pa-sco, 
eS'Sem,  est 

Final  -s  remains : 


Gk. 

Lat. 
:        vicu-8 

y4w-m 

gen-US 
:         sies 

The  Greek  spiritus 

asper  '  stands  for 

Gk. 

(1)   8-               &\-S 

• 
• 

Lat. 
saZ 

Enor. 
:    sal-i 

( =  *si'3e'mi) 

{  =  *sed.i-) 
iiy-iofiai. 

• 
• 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

■ 
• 

se-ro 
( =  •«-5-o) 
si-men 
sed-eo 

sag-ire 

:    sow 

:    see-d  (Goth,  se^) 
:    sit 

:    seek 

^  The  meaning  of  the  verb  would  be  originally  "kick  with  the 
foot "  ;  Latin  and  English  have  given  it  a  metaphorical  meaning. 
Another  metaphorical  sense  "track  out"  is  develo^ied  in  the 
German  spHrcn^  and  Scotch  speir  ( =  ask),  0.  E.  spyrian. 
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Gk. 

Lat.                      Eng. 

(2)  su-        ij^i/j 

sttdvis               :    svjeet 

(*SJ^-M5) 

( =  *sudd'V-is) 

IBpibi 

:         sudor                :    sweat 

{  =  *Sitid') 

{  =  *8Uoii&r,  §179) 

ihrwos 

:         8(ynx-nus            :    M.E.  swefn 

(weakest  form  of  root 

{  =  *s]^ep-no-St  §201) 

*8»ep;  §  263) 

(3)  si-         v-n^v 

:         suo  (verb)          :    sew 

{=*nu-) 

(  =  *5j(fi-}0) 

The  rough  breathing  which  should  have  repre- 
sented original  s  between  vowels  in  Greek  soon 
ceased  to  be  sounded;  hence  Gk.  -o-  between 
vowels  entirely  disappears.^  In  Latin  -s-  between 
vowels  becomes  -r-. 


Lat.  gener-is 
( =  *g€nes-es) 

Lat.  mUr-is 
( =  *mtZs-ea) 

Lat.  iS'td-Tum 


O.E.  mus 


O.E.  -^^ra 


y€V€-Oi 
(  =  *y€V€ff-OS) 

{  =  *mus-os,  gen.) 
Homeric         rd-tav 

( =  *td'B6mj  gen.  pi.  fem. 
of  article) 

For  changes  brought  about  by  assimilation  see 
under  Combinations  of  Sounds  (§§188  ff.). 

Medial  -<r-  is  sometimes  restored  by  the  force 
of  analogy;   hence  ekv-a-a  because  of    influence  of 
e-Koyfr-a.       So   modem    Greek   gives       analogy. 
(f)€p€aai,,    2nd    sing,    middle,    on    the    analogy    of 
<f>€pofiai  and  <f)€p€Tai  (cp.  §  48).^   - 

The  reason  for  the  appearance  in  Latin  of  s  in  a 

^  In  Attic  and  some  other  dialects  the  roagh  breathing  which 
represents  medial  -a-  is  often  transferred  to  the  beginning  of  the 
word  :  eika  from  *etf<rw,  iws  "morning"  from  *di'(rt6j,  Homeric  17(^1. 

>  For  t;  see  §  227. 

*  Even  in  classical  Greek  -<r-  had  been  restored  in  verbs  in 
-fu.    Yet  Sophocles  (Electra^  144)  has  ^^ec  like  the  thematic  verbs. 
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few  words  between  two  vowels,  misefry  tulsus,  etc., 
is  not  yet  absolutely  certain.^ 

143.  Indo-G.  z  does  not  require  much  discussion. 
Treatment  of  I^  apparently  occurred  originally  only 
indo-G.  z.  before  voiced  stops.  It  is  represented 
in  Greek  by  a  before  )3  and  7  as  a-fiiwufit,  irpea- 
71/9  (a  dialectic  form  =  nrpitr^vsi) ;  f  as  already 
mentioned  (§  118)  represents  original  zd.  In 
Latin  z  disappeared  before  d  and  probably  became 
r  before  g  (mergo).  In  English  the  voiced  stops 
have  become  breathed  and  consequently  z  has 
become  8  in  combination  with  them. 

In  the  classical  languages  the  voiced  aspirates 
became  breathed  aspirates  and  ultimately,  in  Italic, 
spirants ;  hence  we  expect  z,  in  aU  cases,  to  become 
s.  In  Germanic,  as  the  voiced  aspirates  lost  their 
aspiration,  z  remained  and  ultimately  in  some  cases 
became  r,  in  others  disappeared. 

rf«2       :  sido   ^ 

nldua)       :    Eng.  nest 
{  =  *ni-zd-os) 
6^ot  :    Goth,  asta 

Zend  mizeUi  :    fucOfn  :  Lat.  ?  milea '       :    Eng.  meed  (0.  £.  med) 

^  The  material  has  been  carefully  collected  by  R.  S.  Conway, 
Venur's  Law  in  Italy,  1887.     See  also  Lindsay,  L,L.  pp.  305  ff. 

'-*  Tf w  =  **i-2rf-o,  a  reduplicated  verb  like  tffTjjfu,  aisto;  zd  is 
the  weakest  form  of  the  root  *3ed'.  It  has  been  shown  by 
von  Rozwadowski  {BB.  zxi.  pp.  147  ff.)  that  alongside  the  root  sed- 
there  existed  also  a  root  sXd-  from  which  lS-p6-<a  seems  certainly  to 
be  derived.  X^ut  phonetically  might  represent  *std'i6,  while  sid-o 
might  be  an  original  Indo-G.  verb  from  the  same  root.  But  the 
explanation  in  the  text  is  equally  possible. 

'  With  the  Latin  change  of  d  to  I  (§  134).  The  meaning  would 
be  exactly  that  of  '*  soldier,**  one  who  serves  for  money  (solidi). 
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w  and  1^ 

144.  These  sounds  seem  to  have  been  indis- 
tinguishable from  an  early  period.  Eecently  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  a  difference  of 
treatment  is  discernible  in  Armenian,  but  the  point  is 
not  finally  decided.^  It  is  possible  that  the  difference 
between  w  and  |^  (and  between  y  and  j)  was  not  that 
the  one  was  a  stronger  spirant  than  the  other,  but  that 
w  and  y  were  breathed  while  ^  and  j  were  voiced. 

As  no  certain  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
w  and  ^,  the  consideration  of  both  sounds  may  be 
postponed  till  we  reach  the  diphthongs  (§  173). 

y- 

Greek  is  the  only  language  where  a  clear  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  treatment 

DiflTcrcncG       bo* 

of  original  v  and  that  of  original  i.     In  tweenong.  jand 
Greek,  ongmal  y  is  represented  by   f. 
There  are  but  a  few  certain  examples,  and  these 
only  at  the  beginning  of  words. 

^cw  :       Eng.  yeast 

( =  *ytS'0) 

i^vy6y        :        hat,  jugum  :       Eng.  yoke 

i  ■  '^  i'      •  ^      i^fiTi         :        Lat.  Jus  (*'  broth ") 

III.  (a)  Liquids  as  Consonants. 

145.  The    number    of   liquids    in   the   original 
language  is  not  absolutely  certain:  two  original iic^nids 
sounds,  /  and  r,  certainly  existed,  but      "nwrta*"- 

Bat  as  Latin  d  here  would  represent  Indo-G.  dk^  the  phonetic 
change  is  doubtful. 

*  See  H.  D.  Darbishire,  Notes  on  the  SpirUus  Asper  in  Greek 
etymologieaUy  considered  (Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Society),  Cambridge,  1888. 
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there  may  have  been  more.  The  difficulty  of  the 
question  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Aryan 
languages  sometimes  have  r  where  the  other 
languages  have  uniformly  L 

146.  Indo-G.  i  =  Skt.  I  and  r}  Zend  and  Old 
Persian  r,  in  all  the  other  languages  l? 

^  The  relations  between  I  and  r  in  Skt.  and  the  development 
of  the  cerebral  dentals  from  the  original  combination  /  + dental 
have  been  discussed  by  P.  Fortunatov,  BB.  vi.  pp.  215  ff.,  and 
more  recently  by  Bechtel,  Hauj^probUme  der  indog.  LatUlchrtt 
pp.  380  ff.,  who,  in  the  main,  endorses  F.'s  conclusions.  The  results 
have  been  submitted  to  a  searching  investigation  by  Bartholomae 
{I.F,  iii.  pp.  157  ff.),  whose  criticism  is  mainly  negative.  The 
subject  has  been  again  treated  by  H.  D.  Darbishiro  in  a  pos- 
thumous essay  {Relliquia/i  Fhilologicae,  pp,  202  ff.),  and  by  E.  V. 
Arnold  {Festgrtiss  an  Both^'p'p.  145  ff.,  ^116.  Historical  Vcdic  Grammar ^ 
pp.  159  ff.),  who  has  coUected  all  the  material  for  the  history  of  /  in 
early  Skt.  Prof.  Arnold's  facts  seem  to  prove  that  the  difference 
of  usage  in  different  hymns  of  the  Vedic  corpus  depends  rather 
upon  difference  of  dialect  than,  as  he  holds,  upon  separation  in 
time. 

The  chief  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  history  of  I  and  r  in  the 
Aryan  group  of  languages  are  these:  (1)  /  occupies  a  very  incon- 
siderable space  in  early  Skt.  ;  where  the  classical  language  has  Z, 
the  Rigveda  has  mostly  r ;  (2)  in  the  Avesta  I  does  not  occur  at 
all ;  (3)  the  cuneiform  symbol  in  Old  Persian  identified  by  Oppert 
as  I  occurs  only  in  two  foreign  words ;  (4)  the  modem  Iranian 
dialects  have  I  but  do  not  agree  in  its  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  European  groups  have  an  ^sound  and  agree  in  its  use. 
Fortunatov  now  {K,Z,  36,  1  ff.)  holds  that  there  were  three 
Indo-6.  liquids — (1)  r,  (2)  /,  (3)  X ;  the  precise  nature  of  X  is  not 
clear.  While  Indo-G.  r  is  represented  by  r  in  all  the  languages, 
X  is  represented  in  the  European  branches  and  Armenian  by  /,  in 
the  Aryan  branch  by  r;  I  appears  always  in  Iranian,  sometinMS 
in  the  Veda,  as  r,  but  in  classical  Skt.  as  I,  The  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  r  and  I  is  felt  in  our  own  time  by  the  Chinese 
and  Siamese.  Christ  in  Chinese  is  Kilisetu;  a  Siamese  will 
pronounce  "  the  flames  rolled  on  "  as  **  the  frame  loll  on." 

^  For  the  varying  quality  of  lAtiu  I  see  §  161. 
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Skt                        Gk. 

TAt. 

Eng. 

'^ruc  "shine"  :    Xcuic-6-s 

:  ItLC-em 

:  light  (O.E.  ledht) 

»J^ru  "hear"    :    KKv-rb-^ 

:  in-clu-tU'3 

:  laud(0.^.hlud,%m) 

KoX'tiv 

:  cal-are 

:  hale  and  haU 

(bXiurj 

:  ulna 

:  dl 

ireXXa 

:  pellis 

:r/cW"8kin" 

sole  of  shoe  '* 

\film. 

1 47.  Indo-G.  r  =  Skt.  I  and  r,  in  all  the  other 
languages  r. 


Gk. 

T.at 

Eng. 

6'pkyta 

:    por-rigo 

rdOKJ^  and  rack  ^ 

i>4fw 

:    fero 

bear 

w6pK0-i 

:    porcu-s     ■ 

farrow  "  litter  of  pigs  " 

O.E./car;i"pig" 

ifivB-pb-t 

:     ruber 

:     ruddy ''red** ^ 

aS-po-s ' 

■ 

:     oUer  {O.E.  otor) 

dy-p6'i 

Offer  (from 

*a§ros 

:     acre  (Goth,  akrs) 

through  the  stage  *a§xs) 

IV.  (a)  Nasals  as  Consonants. 

148.  Indo-G.  m  appears  as  m  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  Indo-G.  family.  In  Greek,  Keltic,  Germanic, 
and  Slavonic  final  m  became  71. 


Gk. 

Lat.              Eng. 

Doric    fid'TTjp 

:    nia-ier      :     mother  (§  104) 

d-fii\yto 

:     inulgeo      :     milk 

0ep-/jL6-i* 

:    for-mU'8  :     warm, 

\66-fjL0-i 

:    do-mu-s    :     <i7/i6«r' (Germ.  2mm«r  "room") 

t6'P 

:    is-iu-m      :                   Goth  \an-a 

'  Some  meanings  of  rack  are  apparently  borrowed  from  the 
Dil^h. 

*  The  English  word  has  not  the  -ro-  suffix. 
'  Literally  "water  beast." 

*  The  Greek  word  represents  the  e-form,  the  Latin  and  English 
the  o-form  of  the  root  *9^her-  (§  141,  6). 

*  Properly  "wood  for  building,"  op.  Lat.  tig-nu-m  from  tego. 
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1 49.  Indo-G.  n  appears  as  n  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  Indo-G.  family. 


Gk. 

TAt. 

Eng. 

v4oi  {^ifiFo's) 

novus"^ 

1UW 

vi'io  "spin" 

ne-o 

:       needle  ^ 

Dialectic  ol-vb-z 

u-nu-8  ( =  *oi-no-8) 

onej  an,  a** 

iv 

in* 

;       in 

150.  Indo-G.  n  appeared  only  before  palatals, 
T?  before  velars. 

Gk.-         Lat.         Eng. 
a    ILyXf^    '    ango    :    ag-  in  agnail  (O.E.  ang-ncegl  *^a  sore  by  the 

nail ") 
■n  appeared  originally  in  ludo-G.  *per?q^e  =  w4yT€,  quinqiie^  five 
(§  139,  exc.  2). 

B.  Sonants. 
III.  (6)  Liquids  as  Sonants. 

151.  As  sonant  liquids  and  nasals  appear  in 
the  weakest  forms  of  many  roots  which  have  also 
stronger  forms  actually  existent,  different  forms  of 
the  same  root  will  often  illustrate  both  sonant  and  con- 
sonant tjrpes  of  these  sounds,  as  SepK-ofiac,  Si-Spp/c-a, 
e-hpaK'OVy  Lat.  pdlo,  pidsus,  where  e-SpaK-ov  and 
pvI'Siis  represent  respectively  original  *^-dri-jj^  and 
*pl'td-s, 

^  For  Lat.  0= original  e  see  §  180. 

^  According  to  Kluge  (D.E.W.  s,v.  naken\  the  root  has  been 
borrowed  by  one  language  from  another,  and  so  is  not  originally 
Germanic.     Forms  appear  in  other  languages  with  an  initial  «. 

'  an  and  a  are  the  unaccented  forms. 

*  Latin  in  for  ^en  is  according  to  Hoffmann  (BB,  xviii.  p.  156) 
the  unaccented  form  which  changed  e  to  t  before  the  initial 
consonant  of  the  following  word.  This  form  then  ousted  *en, 
which  should  have  appeared  in  other  combinations. 
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152.  Indo-G.  /  =  Skt.  r  ;  Gk.  aX,  \a ;  Lat.  ol  {id) ; 
Keltic  li ;  Germ,  vl^  lu  ;  Letto-Slav.  U, 

Before  sonants  Indo-G.  I  is  followed  by  the 
corresponding  consonant,  hence  Indo-G.  U  =  Skt.  ur, 
ir,  Gk.  aX,  Lat.  ol  {ul\  Keltic  od,  Germanic  and 
Letto-Slav.  as  above. 


KoXi^WTta 

:  Lat.  oe-eultus                    :  £ng.  Tiole  (Goth,  hvlundi 

(=*xx.) 

(cf.  edare)                                "hiding-place") 

rdXav 

:    rLat.  tdlo  (  =  *//n5)         :  Scotch  thole  (O.K  yolian, 
10.  Lat.  tulo                          Goth.  )mte?i  "suffer") 

(=</^) 

[twXoj]  1 

:    Lat.  pullus  =  {*p{-no3)    :  Eng.  /ooZ  (Goth,  fida) 

ToX-r^ 

:    Lat.^iw^-««'»(  =  *;?J-W5) 

153.  Indo-G.  r  ="Skt.  r  ;  Gk.  ap,  pa ;  Lat.  or  {ur)\ 
Keltic  ri;  Germanic  ur  (ru,  §  158);  Letto-Slav.  ir. 

Indo-G.  rr  =  Skt.  ur,  ir ;  Gk.  ap ;  Lat.  ol  (ul) ; 
Keltic  ar ;  Germanic  and  Letto-Slav.  as  above. 


Skt.  Gk.  Lat 

bhrti-s       :  [0^/Ka]        :  fars  ( =  Hhfti-s) 
cp.  ddp-ffi-s 
(from  dipu) 

porca  "balk  be- 
tween furrows  " 
Tpdff<hp^  "leek"  :  porrum  {  =  *pj'-80-m) 


Eng. 

birth  (O.E.  ge-byrd) 
Goth  ga-baur\a 

furroWf  fur-long 

O.K/urh 


ovO-ap  shows  final  rr  ;  er  of  vher  probably  arises 
in  the  same  way  as  in  agery  from  *(igrs,  agros, 

^  The  word,  as  is  shown  by  the  difference  of  meaning  in  Latin, 
had  originally  been  used  for  any  young  animal.  The  Greek  form 
shows  the  root  in  a  different  grade  from  that  of  the  other  languages. 

^  In  such  words,  a  after  I  appears  on  the  analogy  of  forms  like 
var$tis=*vfi'td8,  where  8  is  according  to  a  Latin  phonetic  rule 
(S  190). 

'  The  reason  for  the  double  representation  of  the  sonant  liquids 
in  Greek  is  a  vexed  question.  According  to  Kretschmer  (K,Z,  31, 
pp.  890  ff.)  ap  appears  if  the  later  Greek  accent  falls  on  the 
syllable,  pa  if  the  syllable  remains  unaccented.     But  cp.  §  168. 

L 
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154.  The  existence  of  long  sonant  liquids  is 
Long  sonant    vcpy  doubtful  (cp.  §  82).      According 

liquids.  ijq  Brugmann/  Indo-G.  I,  r  are  repre- 
sented in  Skt.  by  uTy  Ir ;  in  Gk.  by  g)X,  Xo),  cop, 
pa)  (never  at  the  end  of  words),  and  by  o\,  op 
before  a  following  consonant ;  in  Lat  by  dl,  Id,  dr, 
-  rd,  and  by  al,  ar  before  a  following  consonant.  In 
Keltic  the  representation  is  the  same  as  in  Latin, 
while  Germanic  has  dl,  dr,  whence  al,  ar  before 
certain  consonants,  and  perhaps  ur,  ul.  The 
question,  which  affects  nasals  as  well  as  liquids,  is 
complicated  with  the  difficult  problem  of  the 
relations  between  forms  like  0dvaTo<;  and  ^1/17x09, 
TaTui'Fo'^  and  rXTj-TOf:  (Lat.  Id-tus,  ptcp.  to  fero), 
dSd/uiTo<;  and  difiriro^,  a  problem  which  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  solved  (cp.  §  158). 

oPXof"  **  curly  "  =  *jf^fw-5  :     Lat.  lana=\ilna 

Skt.  murdhan-  "  top, "    * '  head  "     :     ^Xw^-pi-s  *  *  tall " 
<rrpa-T6-s  :     Lat.  stra-ttis 

wi-trfxa-rcu  :     Lat.  pars  ( =  *pfti'8,  cp. 

partim,  old  accusative) 


IV.  (6)  Nasals  as  Sonante. 

155.  The    Indo  -  Germanic    sonant    nasals    in 
Various    repre-  Aryan  and  Greek,  when  not  standing 

sentation  of  so-    .     "^  J5  "^ 

nant  nasals  in  immediately  bcforc  1  and  probably  u, 

Greek  and  Latin  •^  *  ^  .  / 

according  to  or  a  souaut,  are  represented  by  a  and 

position    and  •      Ii.         xu        i 

accent  a  respectively ;  m  the  other  languages, 

with  scarcely  any  exception,  they  are  represented 
by  the  same  sounds  in  all  positions,  these  sounds 

1  Qrundrias,  V^  §§  523  ff. 

^  Brugmann  {Or,  i.'  §  524)  now  explains  oSXor  as  ^foXvof. 
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being  m  and  n  (Ji,  ri)  respectively,  with  a  vowel 
which  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  is  a,  a,  in  Latin  e,  in 
Keltic  originally  e  (for  nn,  an),  in  Germanic  u,  in 
Letto-Slav.  i. 

156.  Indo-G.  m  =  Skt.  a,  am;  Gk.  a,  a/i-  (before 
a  sonant);  Latin  em;  Keltic  im,  am;  Germanic  um; 
Letto-Slav.  im, 

Similarlyfor  then-sounds,  Skt.  a,  an;  Gk.a,ai;,etc. 

Aoc.  suffix -72^  :  xbh-a    :    lAt.  ped-em    :    Goth./(rf-M  (  =  */(^-ttm) 

From  the  stem  sem-  seen  in  o/lm>9,  ev  {  =  *sem). 
Ilia  (  =  *smm)  we  find 

d-  in  d-irX6oj=*«i2^-         :    Lat.  sim-plex 

Before  sonants 

&^'a=*S7p>m-     :    Lat.  sem-el    :    Goth.  8Uin-8=*8riim-o-s 

Before  j,  wi  becomes  av  in  Gk.,  en  in  Latin.^ 

Pnl¥<a  {for  *pw!M=*g^rii,i6)         laX,  venio         ^ng,  come 

157.  Indo-G.  n  =  Skt.  a,  an;  Gk.  a,  ai;  (before  a 
sonant);  Lat.  en;  Keltic,  in,  an;  Germanic  un ; 
Letto-Slav.  in. 

Negative  prefix,  Indo-G.  *n  :  Gk.  a  :  Lat.  en  (in)  :  Eng.  un 
Ski  sat-  :  Dialectic  latro-a  (fem.)      :  Lat.  prat-aeTia  :  [Eng.  aooth? 

{  =  ^€'<rnTia)  from  the  stronger 

form] 
drd-fJMT-a  :  Lat.  cog-no-ment-a  :  Germanic  suffix  -mund, 
( =  .mn^')  in  German  leu-mund 

boffis         :  Lat.  denaus 

^  The  reason  for  the  difference  of  treatment  in  combination 
with  I  was  probably  difference  in  the  division  of  syllables  when  a 
vowel  sound  developed  before  the  nasal  :  *^a-viia  and  below 
^lUL'vyeran  (cp.  Hirt,  LF,  vii  p.  146). 

*  The  meaning  is  "truth"  as  in  "sooth  to  tell,"  etc.  The 
derivative  satya  in  Skt.  has  the  same  meaning.  The  forms  cited 
above  are  from  the  present  participle  of  the  substantive  verb  *es-. 
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Before  sonants 

rai'iJ-7X««r<rOT  (  =  *^nnw-)  :  Lat.  ienu-i-s  :  Eng.  thin  (  =  *)>un7ii«)^ 

Before  i 

fULlyercu  (  =  *mnietai)  :  cf.  Lat.  genius  :  Eng.  Hti  (stem  *ibt}0-)* 

I  5  8.  The  history  of  the  long  sonant  nasals  is 
Long  sonant  ^^en  more  obscure  than  that  of  the  long 
°***^*'      sonant  liquids.     In  Greek  d  (Ionic  and 
Attic  17)  is  said  to  represent  m  and  n  between  con- 
sonants, while   vd  appears  for  initial  n;  6)877x6  = 

In  Latin  nd  appears  for  n  in  the  middle  of 
words,  as  in  gndtuSy  an  initially,  arms  "  duck,"  cp. 
Gk.  vTjaaa  (  =  *n^ja). 

In  1890  Osthofif  propounded  a  new  treatment 

osthoffanew  ^^  ^^^  souaut  uasals,  recognising  two 

theory,      different  forms  in  each  of  the  Indo-Ger- 

manic  languages  for  each  of  these  sounds.^     Thus 

1  The  vowel  of  the  English  word  shows  the  influence  of  an  i- 
sound  in  the  second  syllable.  In  O.E.  the  adjectives  in  -u-  have 
practically  disappeared. 

'  An  accented  sonant  nasal  or  liquid,  except  as  the  result  of 
analogy,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  these  sounds  being  by  defini- 
tion the  result  of  the  absence  of  expiratory  accent  on  any  given 
syllable.  The  forms  supposed  to  be  accented  are  now  satis- 
factorily cleared  up  by  Streitberg  {I.F,  i.  p.  83).  The  sonant 
nasals,  according  to  him,  have  only  one  representation  in  Gk.  and 
Skt.  just  as  in  the  other  languages ;  where  Skt.  am,  an,  Gk.  av 
occur  to  represent  these  sounds,  the  form  is  a  mixture  between 
the  genuine  sonant  a,  a  and  the  stronger  grades  with  original 
e  and  0.  Thus  loffi  is  a  mixture  of  *tfi<«  {^i-\nti)  and  •jiorrt,  cp. 
Lat.  eunt, 

'  It  seems,  however,  better  to  treat  ^-prj-yy  etc.,  as  parallel  to 
i.tfnj'V  and  as  coming  from  a  root  akin  to  but  not  identical  with 
thatof/3aiyu(§  480,  a). 

*  Morphologische  UiUersuehungen,  vol.  v.  pp.  iv.  if. 
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in  Greek  m,  n  are  represented  not  only  by  a  and 
av}  but  also  by  fia-  and  j/a-,  in  Latin  by  ma,  na 
as  well  as  by  em,  en,  in  Germanic  by  mu  and  nu 
as  weU  as  by  um  and  un.  It  has  always  been 
recognised  that  I  and  r  in  Greek  had  each  two 
representatives  aX,  \a;  ap,  pa.  Osthoff  finds  in 
Latin  besides  ol  and  or,  la  and  ra,  and  in  Germanic 
besides  vl  and  ur,  lu  and  n*.  Similarly  the  long 
sonant  nasals  and  liquids  are  represented  in  the 
manner  given  above. 

Examples  of  the  second  set  of  representative 
sounds  are  /laTevco  from  the  same  root  as  yueraXXao). 

magnus  =  *mgnos  from  root  of  fiiya^. 

vaUa  =  *nsiJi  (from  the  weakest  form  of  the  root 

in  l/0<7-T0-9). 

Tuic-tiis,  Indo-G.  root  nek-,^ 

V.  Vowels. 

I  59.  Indo-G.  a  =  Skt.  a,  Gk.  a,  Lat.  a  (in  certain 
cases  given  below  e,  i,  u),  Kelt,  a,  Germ,  a,  Letto- 
Slav.  0,  but  at  a  later  period  a  in  the  Lettic  dialects. 

dy-p^-t  :  Lat  ager  from  agros  :  Eng.  acre  (Goth,  akrs) 

through  ^agx^ 
dp-Ua     :  Lat.  ar-o  :  Goth,  arja  **1  plough" 

Bibl.  £.  ^rtn^" ploughing  season" 
irrl       I  Lat.  ante  (§  165)         :  Eng.  and-  in  an-sioer  (lit  '*  swear 

against ") 

^  This  is  discounted  by  Streitberg's  theory  given  in  §  157,  n.  5  ; 
magnus,  also,  could  be  explained  as  *m9g-n6'Sf  lUynt  as  migns. 

'  Sonant  z  is  found  by  Thumeysen,  K.Z.  30,  pp.  851  fT.,  in  such 
words  as  x^^^<»<  {^*gh%l-i\o-)y  4*P^^i  l«*t.  frigo,  KfUdri  (  =  ghrpiJid)^ 
akin  to  Germ,  gerste,  Eng.  grisL 
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In  Latin  a  when  unaccented  became 

(1)  in  open  syllables  a  neutral  vowel  the  sound 
Unaccented     ^f  which  was  represented  sometimes  by 

in  Latin.  ^^  sometimes  by  u;  thus  quatio,  conciUio; 
salio,  insulio  ;  but  pater,  lup-piter ;  ago,  adigo  ; 

(2)  in  close  syllables,  with  rare  exceptions,  e  ; 
cano,  concentvs ;  capio,  acceptus  (cp.  (iccipio)\  facio, 
artifex,  but  artifids  according  to  (1).  Before  / 
followed  by  another  consonant  a  appears  as  u: 
canculco  but  calco  (cp.  §  273). 

1 6o.  Indo-G.  d  =  Skt.  a,  Gk.  d  (17),  Lat.  a,  Kelt. 
a  and  a  (when  unaccented),  Germ.  0  (§  106,  ii.), 
Letto-Slav.  originally  a,  which  now  appears  as  0 
in  Lith.,  a  in  Lett,  and  Old  Prussian,  and  a  in 
Slavonic. 

In  Ionic  Gk.  d  became  rj  everywhere,  in  Attic  d 
appears  at  the  end  of  words  after  another  vowel 
and  after  p  (§  62) ;  elsewhere  Attic  has  17. 


Doric  ^-rnp  J  ^  ^^  ^.^ 


Attic  /i^-TTjp 
Doric  <l>d-y6 
Attic  <p7i-y6 


Doric  if)d-y6-s\    :  lAt.  fagus 


Doric  cldi^ 
Attic  iiSvs 


}■■ 


Lat  sudvis 


Eng.  rtW'ther  (§  104) 

Eng.  tmck-wheat'^ 
O.E.  h6C'tre6w  (beech-tree), 
book 

O.E.  moU^ 


161.  Indo-G.  ?=Skt.  a,  Gk.  e,  Lat.  e  (in  some 
cases  %  and  0),  Kelt,  c,  Germ,  e  but  in  many 
positions    (in    Gothic    everywhere)    i^    Letto-Slav. 

^  The  form  heech  comes  from  a  byform  of  this  word,  hece  (sec 
N.KD.  s,v.). 

^  SwoU,  adverb  *'  sweetly"  ;  O.E.  siveU  the  adjective  has  its  e 
through  the  influence  of  its  suffix. 

'  Before  r  and  h  in  Gothic  the  <;- sound  was  retained.  In 
Gothic  MSS.  it  appears  as  ai  and  in  modem  books  is  given  as 
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e    (in    the    same    case    as    in   Latin    o,    whence 
Lith.  a). 


Gk. 

ipep-tj 

d4ica 

ftfTt 

y4v-vi 


Lat. 

fer-o 

ego 

decern 

eat 

gen-a 


Eng. 

bear  (O.H.G.  beran,  inf.) 

/      (Goth,  ik) 

ten  (§  H8) 

is      (Goth.  Germ,  ist) 

chin  (Goth,  kinnus) 

O.E.  nima{i  10) 


In  originally  unaccented  syllables  in  Latin  e  be- 
came i — (1)  when  any  single  consonant      unaccented 
but  r   followed,    (2)    generally   before       ini^wn- 
nasals  in  close  syllables. 

(1)  agite  =  wyere)  lego  but  coUigo  (cp.  confero), 
jpremo  but  opprimo,  etc.  (2)  quinqiie  =  Trein-c  (§  139, 
2),  tignum  "  wood  for  roofing  "  tego^  lignum  "  wood, 
for  gathering,"  "  fuel "  lego. 

In  Latin  e  before  u  became  o,  novus  =  j/ef  09,  0. 
Lat.  tovos  (fuus)  =  reFo^. 

Original  el  became  ol  in  Latin  before  all 
sounds  except  ?,  ?,  j,  and  a  second  -1-.  Thus 
oftra,  olivom  boiTOwed  from  iXaiFa,  ekaiFov ; 
olor :  Gk.  iXcopLo^ ;  wo/o  "  grind " :  0.  Irish 
mdim ;  volvo,  originally  trisyllabic,  from  the  stem 
seen  in  eXv-rpov.  But  celeber  from  *celeS'ri'S, 
velim,    melior,    pellis,    telltos,    etc.        Scelus    keeps 

ai  to  distinguish  it  from  the  genuine  diphthong.  Hence  in 
Gothic  the  sonants  of  bairan^  raihtSf  and  niman  all  represent 
original  e, 

^  The  original  meaning- of  the  word,  as  is  shown  by  legal  Latin, 
is^toke." 

'  Tiffnum,  however,  is  more  commonly  connected  with  rex-  in 
riin-wvy  Skt.  taJcfan-  (§  195).     But  the  root  may  be  the  same. 
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d  before  u  (o)  through  the  influence  of  scel-er-is, 
etc.^ 

162.  Indo-G.  i  =  Skt.  a,  Gk.  17,  Lat.  g  (l),  Kelt,  i, 
Germ,  originally  e,  which  Gothic  retains,  the  other 
dialects  changing  to  a,  Letto-Slav.  ^,  whence  Lith.  e, 
Slav.  S  (yd,  a). 


Gk. 

Lat. 

Eng. 

fiiiv  for  *tiipfs^       : 

inetms 

:  7no<mf  0.£.  mdno,  Goth.  77t«na 

(cp. 

Lesb.  gen.  fifjwos 

:  JiwrUhy  Goth.  9ne7t^])S 

^fM                       : 

si-men 

:  «ctfrf  ( =  *8e-]fl-8) 

t"n-fu                     : 

se-ro 

:  satv  (O.E.  adwan,  inf.) 

( =  *si-8e-mi) 

( =  *si-8o) 

ra-n/lp 

pa-ter 

:  /a-^Aer  (§  104) 

iS-tjd-ibs                 : 

id-i 

:  ofo  (Goth.  H-um  '*weate") 

In  Lsiin  JUitts  appears,  not  felivs,  possibly  through 
influence  of  the  i  in  the  next  syllable,  if  the  word 
is  really  connected  with  0t)\v^,  etc.,  as  "  suckling  " ; 
cp.  in  Umbrian  ti'ef  sif  fdiuf  "three  sucking 
pigs." 

163.  ludo-G.  tf  =  Skt  aanda(in  open  syll^,ble8*); 
Gk.  o  ;  Lat.  0,  u,  e,  i ;  Kelt.  0  ;  Germ,  a ;  Letto-Slav.  0, 
which  in  the  Lettic  dialects  has  become  a. 


*  Osthoff,  Transactions  of  American  Philological  Assoeiaiion, 
1893,  pp.  50  fr. 

'  The  phoneticaUy  correct  representative  of  this  original  form, 
viz.  ixtiiy  is  found  in  Ionic. 

'  There  is  a  difficulty  here.  Not  every  original  0  in  an  open 
syllable  becomes  a  in  Skt  Cp.  pdtis  xbtm  with  jdn-a-s  ybv-o-i. 
This  difficulty  is  evaded  by  de  Saussure  and  others  by  assuming 
two  original  ^-sounds,  one  of  which  interchanges  with  2  and  is 
represented  by  d  in  Skt.,  while  the  other  remains  constant  as  H^ 
and  is  always  represented  in  Skt.  by  2.  See  §  114,  and  cp.  I.F. 
iii.  pp.  364  ff.,  and  A,J.P,  xvii.  pp.  445  if. 
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Gk.  Lat. 

6Kru)  :  odo         :  £ng.  eight  (Goth,  ahtdu) 

rSiTis  :  potts       :  Goth.  hruy/a]>s  ''bridegroom** 

(  =  *T6rtf,  §183) 

T6{  =  *tod):  iS'tud      :  Eng.  that 

d6fMt  :  dmnus    :  cp.  YtXig.day(  =  *dhoghos){OQ\}i,dcLgs) 

yhot  :  gtnus      :  cp.  Germ,  sieg^  O.E.  sig<yr  "victory" 

(=*5i^A<w),  Skt.  sdhas 
Doric  ^p'O-vTi    :  /er-tt-n/  :  Goth,  hair-a-nd 

In    Latin   of   the  Augustan   period,  u  in   final 
syllables  has  superseded  o  except  after  „^  ^^ « in  Latin 
j^,  as  in  seriws,  equos  (§  125).  =orig.  o. 

u  sometimes  appears  even  in  accented  syDables, 
as  in  huTic  =  lumCy  uncus  =  oyKo^, 

i  appears  for  o  in  ilico  =  *m  sZoco  (old  form  of 
locus)  "on  the  spot,"  and  possibly  in  agi-mus  as 
compared  with  arfo-^isv.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  CLgi-mus  by  analogy  follows  agitis  in  its  vowels. 
The  genitive  ending  -is  is  not  an  example  of  this 
weakening;  -is  in  this  case  stands  for  -es,  a  grade 
of  the  suffix  different  from  the  Greek  -09. 

Except  as  a  final  sound  {seqtiere  =  eireo),  e  appears 
in  Latin  for  0  probably  only  in  unaccented  close 
syllables,  a  case  in  which  a  also  changes  to  e 
(§  159);  e.g.  hospes,  a  compound  of  hostis  "guest, 
stranger,"  ^  and  potis  "  lord " ;  cp.  on  the  other 
hand,  composy  impos,  later  formations  after  the  word 
had  become  an  adjective. 

1 64.  Indo-G.  d  =  Skt.  a,  Gk.  o),  Lat.  0,  Keltic  a, 
u  in  final  syllables.  Germ.  0  (originally),  Letto-Slav. 
u  (Lith.  and  Lett.),  a  Slavonic. 

^  This  IB  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  ;  gutst^  Goth,  gasts^ 
is  its  philological  equivalent. 
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v^}ua  :  Lat.  tmo  :  Goth  nima  ^ 

iJ^wp  :  :  Goth.  waX-6  (an 

n-stem) 
da.  "  border  of  a  garment "  :  Lat.  vra  "shore"  :  O.E.  &ra 
eld-d)i  :  Osc.  8ip-U8^  :  Goth,  tm^t^'ocb 

165.  Indo-G.  ^  =  Skt.  i,  Gk.  i,  Latin  i,  e  (in 
final  syllables  and  before  r),  Kelt,  t,  e  (before  a  and 
0),  Genn,  i,  Letto-Slav.  i. 


Gk. 

Lat 

Eng. 

?  Doric  Ip-i/fw  "  iuvenis ' 

* :  vir  {  =  •j^iros) 

:  world  ^ 

irt5-^<r-^ai 

:  Jid-es 

:  6id  *  (Goth,  hidjan) 

<rr<i-<rt-s 

:  sta-ti-o 

:  »te<Mi  ( =  •a<Ap-if-5, 

(  =  •8th94i-8) 

§169) 

fors  ( —  ^fortis 

:  Hrth  {  =  bhfti'S) 

from  rt.  *hher-) 

For  Latin  i  changing  to  e,  cp.  sero  **  I  sow "  = 
*si-80{%  142)  with  st-5^a  Final  i  appears  as  e  in 
the  nominative  of  neuter  noun  stems  in  -i-,  as  mare 
for  older  mari,  and  in  the  ablative  if,  as  is  most 
probable,  it  represents  the  original  locative;  ped-e 
is  then  to  be  compared  with  ttoS-i. 

1 66.  Indo-G.  I  =  Skt.  t,  Gk.  Z,  Lat.  f,  Kelt,  f. 
Germ,  f,  Letto-Slav.  I  (written  y  in  Lith.). 

lTio.  =  Flrio."   :     Lat.  i?J-<i-«     :     Eng.  withy 

^  In  Goth,  final  6  is  always  shortened  and  becomes  a.  In  O.E. 
final  d  appears  as  i<,  0,  and  e, 

^  So  Johannes  Schmidt  {K,Z.  26,  p.  373),  who  explains  it  as  the 
weak  form  of  the  participle  of  *seplj  the  old  perfect  of  sajno^  cp. 
tl^-vuii  *F€Ld'V<r-ia,     Others  regard  the  suffix  as  original  *y6s, 

'  World  originally  means  "the  age  of  man"  (O.E.  weorold) 
=8(uctUum. 

*  In  the  English  **  bid  "  two  separate  original  verbs  are  confused, 
corresponding  respectively  to  Tid-ivOai  and  Tv0-4ff$ait  the  former 
in  English  originally  meaning  **  pray  "  as  in  "  bidding-prayer,"  the 
latter  "command"  now  the  ordinary  sense. 
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Indo-G.  sufiBx  -vm- : 

Weaker  form  of  optative  suffix  -j5- : 

el9€ifjLev       :         Lat  si7nt£«  :     O.H.G.  aim  and  ^n 

( =  *€W€<r-t-yitey)     (strong  form  in  ^m)  (O.E.  sien) 

1 67.  Indo-G.  u  =  Skt.  w,Gk.  u,  Lat.  2^  (i  or  a  neutral 
sound  before  labials),  Kelt,  u,  Germ,  u,  Letto-Slav.  u. 


Pit 

:    Lat  nu-diu-a 

:     Eng.  TKn^;,  O.E.  nft 

tvy6p 

Lat.  jugum 

:    Eng.  i/oifc«,  Goth,  juk 

k\v-t6'% 

Lat.  in-du-tua 

:    Germ.  (H)lud'img  {=Lewia)  * 

For  Latin  i  (or  the  intermediate  sound  between 
i  and  u,  cp.  optiraus  and  optumus),  we 
have  an  example  in  ZiJe^,  bye-form  of 
lubet  from  a  root  *lubh'.  The  i-form  arose  first  in 
a  compound  like  quidlviet,  where  u  being  unaccented 
becomes  the  neutral  vowel.  Compare  also  limpa  or 
lumpa,  later  by  reason  of  false  derivation  from  Greek, 
lympha.  This  variation  is  very  frequent  in  the 
dative  and  ablative  plural  of  w-stems,  as  in  geni-his 
as  well  as  genu-hus  from  gen-u. 

168.  Indo-G.  u  =  it  in  the  first  stages  of  all  the 
separate  languages. 

fids       :     Lat.  mua         :     O.E.  mua  {numae) 

t-s        :     Lat.  aU'3         :     O.E.  ^  (for  *au-z)j  aow 

r6-0bj   :     Lai.  pu-te-o     :     O.E.  fu-l  {/<ml) 

169.  Indo-G.  9  "  schwa  "  or  the  neutral  vowel  = 
Skt.  i  (a  before  i-vowels),  Gk.  a  (c,  o),  orig. » is  treated 
Lat.  a  (t,  ul  Kelt,  a,  Germ,  a,  Letto-  i"«the\oTdwiti; 
Slav.  a.     In  these  languages  it  suffers  ^^^"^  "^J^'j^^ 
all  the  later  changes  which  the  sound  *^^°^^^^  **• 

*  The  English  Umdf  O.E.  hlui^^  comes  from  a  by  form  of  this 
original  participle  *iclu-t6-a. 
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with  which  it  is  identified  undergoes ;  thus  in  Latin 
it  appears  as  i  in  animus,  op.  accipio  (§159).  In 
Greek  it  occurs  frequently  as  the  weakest  form  of 
a  syllable,  and  then,  except  when  influenced  by 
analogy,  always  as  a. 
Orig.  form  *p9-tir. 

Skt.  pi-td{r)     :     xa-Hip     :     Lat.  pa-ter    :     Goth,  fa-dar 

Orig.  form  *sth9'tis. 

Skt  sthi-ti'S     :  o-rd-crt-f  :  Lat.  sta-ti-o      :  Eng.  stead  (§  104) 

dif-C'fios  :  Lat.  an-i-miLS 
Skt.  vam-i-mi  :  F€fi'4-u) 

The  -0-  form  appears  in  Gk.  in  ofi-o-TTj^  and 
similar  words.  The  reason  for  the  variation  between 
€  and  o  in  the  syllable  succeeding  a  root,  when  e  and 
o  represent  original  9,  is  not  known.^ 

i  and  y.. 

170.  %  and  y,  remain  in  many  positions  in  all 
Varying    treat-  the  Indo-G.  lanfniages,  thoujijh  in  some 

ment    of  i  and  to      o     »  o 

y.  according  to  thcv  havc  bccu  Strengthened  to  spirants, 

position  in    the  •;  _  *^.      _  111. 

word.  or  have    become    voiceless    and    labio- 

dental, as  in  Irish  fer  "  man  "  =  *y>%ros,  Lat.  vir. 

These  sounds  are  most  important  in  two  positions 
(a)  preceding  a  sonant  in  the  same  syllable,  as  vi-Fo-*;, 
no'vo-s;  (b)  following  a  sonant  in  the  same  syllable,  as 
aj,  oy.  In  the  former  position  j  and  y  are  naturally 
often  also  preceded  by  sonants  as  in  the  example 
given,  but  consonants    also  frequently  precede,  as 

^  For  &v-€'fio-s,  ifi'i-<at  and  other  forms  of  the  same  kind,  Fick's 
theory  of  disyllabic  roots  supplies  a  better  explanation.  Assimila- 
tion between  the  vowel  sounds  of  succeeding  syllables  may  also 
have  taken  place  to  some  extent  (cp.  J.  Schmidt,  K.  Z.  32,  pp.  321  ff.). 
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^evFo^y  Attic  f €j/09,  areXKo}  =  ^areXua,  In  the 
latter  position  j  and  ^  may  similarly  be  followed  by 
either  sonants  or  consonants. 

171.  (a)  Preceding  a  sonant  in  the  same  syllable. 

1.  Initially; 

J  is  represented  in  Greek  by  the  spiritiis  asper; 
y  regularly  disappears  in  Attic,  though  sometimes 
by  a  kind  of  "  cockney  "  pronunciation,  which  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  was  very  frequent,  the  spiritvs 
asper  occurs.  In  many  other  dialects  it  was  retained 
as  F. 

Lat 
:  juvencu8 


rt.  j^A- 


Gk. 

vfieis  (Aeolic  Hfifie 
=  *iu-8mc) 

Ha    j 
ff6xoj 
\6xos 


Eng. 

yotmg  (§  104) 
Goth.  Jtis 


vi-ti'8      :  with-7j  (§  166) 


} 


veho 


loatn 


172.   2.  Medially: 

J  between  vowels  disappeared  early  everywhere 
in  Greek  except  when  preceded  by  v.  In  this  case 
some  dialects,  as  Cyprian  and  Lesbian  (cp.  §  122), 
retained  it  down  to  the  historic  period.  In  Latin 
also,  J  between  vowels  has  disappeared  before  the 
historical  time.     For  j  with  sonant  nasals  see  §  156. 


Gk. 

Tifid-ta 
or    ^v<i| 


■had  all  originally  -ifa  ^  :  so  also^ 


}  opt-  i 


in  Theocritus 


Lat. 

fam-o    =amd-id 
monc'O = mone-i6 
fini-o    =fini'id 

^statu-o  =8tcUu-i6 

fu-cU    =  ^bhu-i- 


'  This  is  the  common  view,  but  ^ome  of  both  the  Gk.  and  the 
Latin  verbs  are  more  probably  later  modifications  of  stems  in  -mi. 
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In  many  words  in  which  i  is  consonantal  in 
other  languages,  it  appears  as  a  vowel  in  Latin,  cp. 
^aao<;  (Homeric)  =  */x€^-to-9  (§  135)  with  Lat. 
medius, 

y,  between  vowels  is  preserved  as  f  in  many 
dialects  though  not  in  Attic.  It  remains  also  in 
Latin. 

6{F)ii       :  Lat  avis        :  £ng.  etae 

al'{F)d>p  :  Lat  ae-vo-m  :  Goth,  aiwj  O.E.  d  (from  *drca)t  "always  " 

The  combination  of  these  sounds  with  con- 
sonants will  be  discussed  later  (^197  flf.). 

VI.  Diphthongs. 

173.  (b)  I  and  y,  following  a  sonant  in  the  same 

syllable.  These  combinations  are  called 
diphthongs.  There  were,  as  already 
mentioned  (§  115),  twelve  original  diphthongs,  but 
those  with  a  long  first  element  were  always  rare  and 
have  been  much  mutilated  in  their  later  development 
in  the  separate  languages. 

Hence  the  diphthongs  with  a  short  first  element 
Diphthongs  with  will  be  given  here  and  the  remaining 
short  sonant     fragments  of  the  others  after  them. 

174.  Indo-G.  a3(  =  Skt.  i;  Gk.  at;  Lat.  ae,  I; 
Kelt.  az,f  (final);  Germ,  at  (O.E.  a);  Letto-Slav.  at,  e 
(Lith.),  g  (Slav.). 

This  diphthong  is  preserved  in  Greek  and  in  the 
early  period  of  Latin,  later  it  becomes  ae  and,  in 
syllables  unaccented  in  the  early  Latin  system  of 
accentuation,  t  (§§  272  flf.). 
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aW-o-f  O,  \At,  aidi-lU\    •,   J  O. E.  drf  (funeral  pyre) 

aedes     j    :   \  Eng.  idle  ?  * 
\eu'F6-s      :  Lat  lae-w-s  Eng.  8low=^*8lai-}(0'B 

For  the  change  to  ^  in  Latin,  cp.  aestimo  with 
ccfe^wmo,  ioedo  with  collldo. 

In  Greek  and  Latin  an  original  diphthong  n 
would  be  confused  with  aj  as,  in  both  languages,  a, 
a  represents  original  a  (§  169).  A  fairiy  certain 
example  of  -at-  is  to  be  found  in  the  optative  forms 
araXfiev,  Oeifiev,  SoZfiev,  9  in  the  two  last  taking  the 
"  colour "  of  the  characteristic  vowel  of  their  con- 
jugations. 

175.  Indo-6.  ejf  =  Skt.  i,  Gk.  et,  Lat.  l  (ei),  Kelt. 
e  (with  later  changes),  Germ,  ij  (O.E.  i),  Letto- 
Slav.  d,  becoming  in  Lith.  e,  in  Slav,  i  (always 
long). 

Preserved  intact  in  Greek  and  in  early  Latin,  ej 
in  later  Latin  appears  as  I. 

rel0<a      :     lAt  feido  (/ido)         :     Eng.  hid  (§  165,  n.  4) 
areix^^    '•     Ijkt,  in-ve-stig-are      :     OM.  atiffan^  {int) 

The  hysterogenous  ei  of  <f)i\€lT€  (§  122)  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  original  Greek  diphthong  ei, 

176.  Indo-G.  oj  =  Skt  i;  Gk.  ot;  Lat  oe,  u,  I; 
Kelt,  (n,  I;  Germ,  and  Letto-Slav.  have  the  same 
forms  as  for  aj. 

Preserved  in  Greek,  oj  becomes  in  Latin  oe  and 
u  in  accented,  I  in  unaccented  syllables. 

^  Perhaps  the  original  meaning  of  idle  was  "empty"  or  "con- 
sumed." 

'  With  this  are  connected  sty  (in  the  sense  of  enclosure  and  of 
•welling  on  the  eye),  and  stair =0.'E,  stteger. 
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fr€-Toij9-a  :  Lat.  foed-tu  :  [Goth,  bidjan^  p.  154,  n.  4] 

dlS-e  :  Lat.  vid-U  ^  :  Groth.  wait  (Eog.  toot) 
{  =  Foid-€) 

oI-vo'S  ("ace")  :  LaI,  oenuSj  unua  :  Goth,  ains  {Eng,  one,  an, a) 

Examples  of  the  change  of  oi  in  Latin  to  ii  are 
seen  in  0.  Lat.  loidos,  later  Ivdus ;  0.  Lat.  moiros, 
later  mums,  but  po-merium  (  = "  the  place  behind 
the  walls")  for  *poS'7noirio7n.^  I  is  seen  in  the 
dative  and  abl.  plural  of  o-stems  :  mcls  =  oIkoi^,  both 
going  back  to  *yojJcdp,  So  also  nom.  pi.  Is-ti  =  roi 
(Doric). 

177.  Indo-G.  ay.  =  Skt.  d ;  Gk.  av  ;  Lat.  au  (0),  u; 
Kelt,  au^  0 ;  Germ,  au  (O.E.  ea) ;  Letto-Slav.  au, 
later  Slav,  tt  (always  long). 

Preserved  in  Greek  and  in  accented  syllables  in 
Latin,  in  unaccented  syllables  it  becomes  u.  In 
the  pronunciation  of  the  common  people  ate  seems 
to  have  been  pronounced  as  5,  cp.  Clodius  (plebeian) 
and    Claudius  (patrician),  plostrum  and  plaustrum, 

^  After  V  in  Latin,  0}  by  a  species  of  dissimilation  apparently 
becomes  i,  cp.  olKtn  with  Lat.  vicus.  In  some  Scotch  dialects  the 
same  thing  takes  place  ;  u  after  w  is  nnpronoonceable  and  is 
changed  to  i,  or  t^  is  dropped.  In  Aberdeenshire,  loool  is  pro- 
nounced '00',  wound  'oon*  {oo=^u).  In  the  Board  schools,  wood, 
would  are  commonly  pronounced  ^ood ;  the  popular  pronunciation 
varies  from  wid  to  wud  (u  as  in  but).  As  the  sound  of  S  in  Greek 
tended  towards  U  and  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  is  frequently  repre- 
sented by  it,  this  form  of  dissimilation  may  explain  why  in  Homer 
such  words  as  dpdia  show  no  trace  of  the  Digamma  which  they 
undoubtedly  once  possessed  (Monro,  ff.  O,^  §  893). 

"^  Vossihly  foedus  owes  its  archaic  form  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  technical  word  in  the  jus  fetiaie  ;  po-mcriuTriy  obedio  seem  to  have 
e  in  syllables  originally  without  accent  (§  272).  Cp.  von  Planta, 
OrammcUik  der  oskisch-umbrischen  Dialektt,  i.  §  75,  p.  1 54.  Solmsen 
{I.F,  iv.  pp.  251  ff.)  explains  pomerium  also  as  an  antiquated  official 
term  with  archaic  spelling. 
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In  the  Imperial  period  au  veered  towards  an  a 
sound ;  hence  such  forms  as  Agustus,  Cladius,  and 
the  like. 

a6^'dvw         Lat.  attg-ere  Eng.  eke  (Goth,  atikan) 

rav'pO'S    :     L&t  pati-cu- 8   :     ^ug.  few  {Goth,  faios) 

u  appears  for  au  in  Latin  in  compounds,  as 
claudOy  indudo,  and  in  some  simple  words  asfrristra, 
connected  with  fraudo.  But  frtistra  may  represent 
a  different  root  grade. 

178.  Indo-G.  ejf  =  Skt.  d;  Gk.  ev ;  Lat.  ou,  u; 
Kelt  ou  (with  later  changes) ;  Germ,  iu  (Goth.) ; 
Letto-Slav.  au  (Lith.),  u  (from  oy)  Slav. 

ey,  is  preserved  in  Greek  but  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared in  Latin,  having  passed  first  into  o}^  and 
next,  along  with  original  oy,,  into  u,  eii  in  neu,  seu, 
etc.,  is  the  result  of  contraction  (§129). 

7€i;-w  (  =  *^cy»-d)  :        Lat.  [gustare^]       :  Goth,  kiusan 

O.E.  dosauy  Eng.  choose 
diia  (r=*e|f^)  Lat.  nro 

?  5ai-d6<rff€a0(u  ^    :  0.  Lat.  douco  {dnco)  :  Goth.  tiuJian, 
(=*Sat-dvKi€a0ai)  from  *deiieo         cp.  Eng.  (ote;  (verb) 

1 79.  Indo-G.  oy,  =  Skt.  0;  Gk.  ov;  Lat.  u,  0;  Kelt. 
m  (with  later  changes);  Germ,  au  (0.  Eng.  ^a); 
Letto-Slav.  au  (Lith.),  u  Slav. 

This  diphthong,  which  should  appear  in  the 
perfect  and  in  certain  noun-forms  from  verbs  with 
a  present  in  -ev-,  has  almost  disappeared  in  Greek. 
€tKi^7u)v0a,  cp.  fut.  i\€v<rofiai  for  iXevO-aofiait  and 
o-TTovSiJ,  cp.  (TTTcuSo),  arc  the  only  certain  instances. 
<f>€vya)  and  irevOo/juu  (jirvvBavo/iat)  form  their  nouns 

i 

*  From  the  weak  form  of  the  root — ptitf — a  frequentative. 
'  =(\K€a0ai,  Hesychius. 

M 
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in  a  different  manner,  and  in  <f)€vyci)  the  perfect  has 
followed  the  analogy  of  the  present ;  hence  we  find 
'n'i<f>€vya  for  the  regular  *'n'i<f>oxrya. 

In  Latin,  as  mentioned  above,  oy.  becomes  u  and 
sometimes  0  in  the  classical  period. 

*K€-xoF-a  :     L&t,  fudi't     :     Goth.  gdtU 

(hypothetical  perfect 

of  x^^w) 

Lat.  rdbus     :     Goth,  rduds  {red) 

Under  what  circumstances  d  appears  in   Latin 
for  oj^  is  not  certain.^ 

i8o.  In    Latin    y,   seems    to    have    a    peculiar 
influence  on  adjacent  vowels.     Medially 

Changes  in  Latin  .;;  r  n        •  •    ^ 

owing  to  influ.  it  COmblUCS  With  a  follOWlUg  6  lUtO  0, 
ence  of  y.  .  ^  *        i 

as  in  8oroi'  =  ^syes^,  socer  =  ^syekros. 
Medially  it  also  changes  a  preceding  e  into  o 
(§  161),  as  in  novos  =  ^ne-yo-s,  tovos  {tuus)  =  *te-yO'S 
{reos:)-  In  a  considerable  number  of  instances  ojf, 
both  initial  and  medial,  seems  to  become  av :  caveo : 
KoFico,  faveo  causative  of  fu-i,  lavere :  XoFe.  .The 
reason  for  this  is  uncertain — ^it  is  attributed  by 
some  to  accent,  preaccentual  oy,  becoming  ay;  and 
there  are  some  exceptions,  the  explanation  of  which 
is  by  no  means  easy,  as  oins,^ 

^  Kretschmer  contends  {K,Z,  81,  pp.  451  ff.)  that  in  most  cases 
where  6  appears,  it  represents  the  long  diphthong  d)f.  There 
would  thus  he  a  difference  of  grade  hetween  ru/us  "red,"  the 
horrowed  word  (§  135),  and  the  genuine  Latin  robnst  rdbigo,  while 
6'ptlio  and  u-pilio  represent  respectively  6vi-  and  6vi; 

*  avillus  "new-born  lamb,"  which  is  cited  as  connected  with 
ovis,  is  obviously  a  diminutive  from  the  same  root  as  tignuSy  dfiySs^ 
and  therefore =*afl^-i/;vj.  The  material  to  support  the  change  of 
oif  to  a)f  has  been  carefully  collected  by  L.  Horton- Smith  in  several 
articles  in  ^.•/.P.,  The  Estahlishment  arid  Extension  of  the  Law  of 
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1 8 1 .  Diphthongs  with  a  long  first  element. 

(1)  aj.     A  diphthong  of  this  kind,  which  arose 
in  the  original  language  by  contraction,  Diphthongs  with 
is  to  be  found  in  the  dative  sing,  of    ^^^^^"^ 
a-stems ;  Doric  ^\rf<i  =  <f>vydif   Lat.    fugae  =  earlier 
^f^cLi  =  *bhttga-\-ai,  cp.  Goth,  gibai  "  for  a  gift." 

(2)  ^j  would  occur  by  contraction  of  the 
augment  with  ej  of  the  verb  form.  Thus  ^  +  ei 
would  appear  as  ei,  as  in  ^a  from  elfii.  It  is  also 
found  in  Latin  ris,  Skt  rdir,  =  *r^-. 

(3)  d};  in  the  dative  of  o-stems  both  singular 
and  plural;  otxtp:  Lat  vlcd=:*ymkd%  oIkoi<;\  Lat. 
t^tcw  =  *|f<nA^,  Skt.  vefdis}  The  example  shows 
that  at  the  end  of  a  word  the  final  {  of  c^*  disappears 
in  Latin.  In  the  earliest  Latin  the  full  form  -oi 
is  still  found.  On  the  oldest  known  inscription 
NuTnasioi  is  found  equivalent  to  the  later  Numerio, 

(4)  a^  in  i/au9,  Lat.  ndvis,  which  has  become 
an  -i-stem.  According  to  the  general  rule  in 
Greek,  a  medial  long  diphthong  passes  into  a 
short  diphthong  (§227).  An  initial  long  diph- 
thong is  represented  by  Homeric  77(09,  Attic  €©9 
"  morning."  The  original  form  was  *aj^5s,  whence 
in   Greek  *auA6)9,  Lesbian  av(c^.      In   Ionic  j;  is 

Thumeysen  and  Havet,  reprinted  with  additions  (Cambridge,  1899). 
The  change  is  attributed  to  about  200  b.c.,  but  the  inscription  of 
the  third  century  B.C.,  Fove  L,  Comeliai  L.  F.,  published  by 
Biicheler  {ILM.  lii.  p.  397),  is  not  absolutely  conclusive  (cp.  Fay  in 
A,J.P,  XX.  p.  91).  More  evidence  is  needed.  Solmsen  {K,Z, 
37,  pp.  1  ff.)  contends  that  av-  arose  from  cm-  in  preaccentual 
syllables  and  that  only  original  o  was  affected,  not  the  o  which 
arose  from  t, 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  these  forms,  though 
ordinarily  called  instrumentals,  are  really  the  original  dative. 
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lost,  and  d  changes  regularly  tx)  17  (§  160).     For 
6Q>9  see  §  227. 

(5)  e^  in  Zev9  =  *Zi;i59  (  =  *Z^jf5),  from  which 
dus  (  =  ^diSys)  also  comes  (cp.  meditis  from  ^medh- 
ip'S). 

(6)  Oy,,  )8o59,  Skt  gdiis,  Latin  60s  (a  borrowed 
word)  =  Indo-G.  "^g^dys  (§140). 

It  seems  that,  before  a  following  consonant,  j 
and  y  in  these  diphthongs  were  lost  in  the  origin^ 
language;  cp.  the  old  Homeric  accusatives  Zrjv 
(§  54)  and  fi&v  {B.  vii.  238).^ 


TTT   On  some  Combinations  of  Consonants 

182.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  tables  which 
follow  that  many  combinations  of  original  sounds 
remain  unchanged  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  all 
positions — whether  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle, 
or  at  the  end  of  a  word.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  large  number  of  sounds  show  a  change  in  one,  at 

^  On  thia  question  a  great  deal  has  been  recently  written,  bat 
all  difficulties  have  not  yet  been  solved.  Meringer  contends  {K.Z, 
28,  217  ff.,  BB,  xvi.  221  ff.  and  elsewhere)  that  in  combinations 
consisting  of  a  long  vowel  followed  by  t,  t^,  r,  /,  n,  m,  the  second 
element  is  dropped  before  a  following  consonant,  whether  within 
the  word  itself  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  word.  According 
to  others,  this  phonetic  change  depends  upon  accent,  and  this,  on 
the  whole,  seems  more  probable.  According  to  Streitberg  (l.F, 
iii.  pp.  819  ff.)  the  long  diphthong  in  *diius-,  *g^5J^,  *ndy^,  etc., 
depends  on  an  accentual  change  in  the  primitive  language,  whereby 
disyUabic  forms  of  the  type  *dp!vos,  *8^oyo8,  *navos  were  reduced 
to  monosyllables.  For  further  important  conclusions  that  arise 
from  this  theory  cp.  note  following  §  265,  and  the  sections  on 
Stem  formation  in  Nouns. 
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least,  of  their  elements,  and  others  present  a  new 
sound,  altogether  unlike  the  primitive  elements,  as 
in  the  case  of  t,  /c,  Q,  x  ^^  Greek  when  combined 
with  J  (§  197).  The  cause  of  most  of  these  changes 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  pronuncia-  cmaeof 
tion  dissimilar  elements  approach  more  •»*™*^'^o>^ 
nearly  to  one  another,  or  become  identical,  because 
during  the  production  of  the  first,  the  organs  of 
speech  are  already  getting  into  position  to  pro- 
nounce the  second;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organs 
linger  over  the  first  element  when  they  ought  to 
be  already  in  position  for  the  second  Here,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  the  written  lags  behind  the 
spoken  language.  In  English  we  write  cupboard 
but  pronounce  kiihd,  limb  but  pronounce  lim. 
The  popular  dialect  always  carries  this  farther  than 
the  literary  language:  compare  the  costermonger's 
Gim/nUy  Ltmmt  with  the  literary  Oivt  me,  Let  me. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  it  is  the  second  sound  which  has  assimilated 
the  first.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  two  lan- 
guages follow  a  different  course  of  development. 
Here,  as  in  so  many  other  respects.  Ditin  presents 
much  less  variety  than  Greek.  The  vocabulary  of 
Latin  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  Greek,  and  the 
number  of  combinations  found  in  its  words  is  very 
much  less.  One  reason  for  this  is  that,  in  the 
middle  of  words,  the  old  aspirates  become  identical 
with  the  original  voiced  stops. 

183.  The  chronology  of  assimilation  requires 
careful  study.  It  is  reasonably  assumed  by  all 
modem  philologists  that,  at  the  same  period  of  a 
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language,  the  same  sound,  under  exactly  similar 
conditions,  will  always  change  in  the  same  way 
Different  pho-  (§45).  But  a  law  which  is  active  at 
?!ii''at*djffe^nt  ^"^^  pcriod  may  die  out,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  combination  may  appear  later 
which  was  non-existent  heretofore.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  the  difference  in  Latin  between  collis  (  = 
^col-ni's)  and  volnus  can  be  explained.  If  volnus 
were  of  the  same  age  as  collisy  no  doubt  the  form 
of  the  word  would  have  been  ^voUils.  But  probably 
volnus  was  originally  *vols-no-s  (from  the  root  of 
vello  =  *vels'd),  and  it  is  by  the  loss  of  5,  at  a  period 
later  than  the  change  of  ^col-ni-s  to  colliSy  that  volnus 
has  arisen.^  It  must  be  for  some  such  reason  that 
we  find  sessus  (  =  ''^sed-tos),  castus  (if  =*cad'tus),  and 
cette  (  =  *cedite)  in  the  same  language,  sessu^  follows 
the  oldest  rule  of  Latin  for  the  combination  of  two 
dentals;  castus  and  cette  do  not.  Compare  with 
this  scUlo  for  *sald-o  (like  English  salt),  while  the 
later  calda  "hot  water"  for  caJida  remains.  It 
seems  better  to  explain  agmen,  as  compared  with 
exdmen  where  g  has  been  lost,  as  arising  from 
*agimen,^  than  with  Brugmann  to  hold  that  g 
disappears  before  m  only  when  a  long  vowel  pre- 
cedes. 

1 84.  Again,  there  is  no  breach  of  phonetic  law 
in  the  appearance  oifalsus,  mvlsi  alone- 

Formal  analogy.  ^ ,  •  »  o 

side  of  the  assimilation  in  collum  (  = 
*co&o-m).  falsus  is  formed,  at  a  later  period,  on 
the  analogy  of  other  participles  such  as  vorsus=^ 

^  von  Planta,  Oramm,  i.  p,  496,  n.  2. 

«  Stolz,  LaL  Gt}  §  66,  2  ;  Brug.  Grwndr.  i.«  §  768. 
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*vH'tO'Sy  where  phonetic  causes  changed  -tos  into 
-««(§  192).  At  the  comparatively  late  time  when 
this  analogical  participial  form  origin- 

1       1  1  1     T  1      1  1  I-OM  of  a  con- 

ated,  the   old  law   had   ceased  to  act.  sonant  in  a  com- 

bination. 

mvlsi^  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  re- 
present the  original  combination  -h-,  for  g  has  been 
lost  between  I  and  s,  the  root  being  ''^mvlg-. 

But  why  should  et/u  represent  original  *esmi 
while  l(Tiikv  retains  the  original  -sm-  ? 

Logical  analogy. 

Here  the  analogy  is  of  another  type ; 
6V/i6i/  ought  to  be  diisv,  as  in  Ionic,  but  the  -<r- 
is  restored  by  the  influence  of  ecrrc  (cp.  §  48). 
So  laireipa,  eareiKa,  which  represent  ^eairepaa, 
*€<TT€\(ra,  are  said  to  be  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
eveifui,  Ifieiva  (  =  ^ivefi-aa,  ^efiev-aa),  because  the 
change  is  confined  to  the  aorist,  while  the  original 
forms  remain  correctly  in  aKepa-exofirj^,  a\ao<;, 
rikaov,  etc.,   and    even    in    some    aorists    iKepa-a, 

185.  In  other  cases  where  there  seem  to  be  dif- 
ferent changes  of  the  same  combination  influence  of  the 
in  precisely  similar  circumstances,  the  J"^'^  sound  ^^*f 
cause  is  often  some  peculiarity  of  root  ^^^^^ 
ending  or  of  suffix  which,  in  some  instances,  may  no 
longer  be  easily  traceable.  Thus  in  Greek  many 
roots  end  sometimes  in  voiced  stops,  sometimes  in 
aspiratea  The  difference  no  doubt  originally 
depended  on  the  following  sound,  but  one  form  has 
often  been  carried  over  t(3  other  positions  in  which 
it  did  not  originally  occur.  Hence  varieties  of 
form  like  Oafi^ito,  €'Ta(f>-ov :  l-\afi-ov,  et-Xri^-a : 
c7T€/A/8-a>,  a'aT€fi<f>'i]<:.     The  difTerence  in  the  form 
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of  the  root  irrir^-vvfu,  as  compared  with  ttijk'TO'^, 
is  one  caused  purely  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former 
case  a  voiced,  in  the  latter  a  breathed  sound 
follows.  Compare  also  ypcufy-to  with  ypafi-Brfv  and 
ypaTT'TO'^.  In  pe-pig-i,  as  compared  with  pac-is, 
the  difference  had  the  same  origin  (cp.  pango). 
In  the  same  wij  Bpa^-fii]  and  Bpary-fia  "handful" 
are  derivatives  from  the  same  root,  for  the  Bpaj(/J^i] 
is  the  handful  of  six  copper  nails,  or  obols,  which 
were  the  primitive  medium  of  exchange.^ 

1 86.  In  some  cases  the  final  sound  of  a  root  or 
New  suffix  preceding  suflSx  becomes  attached  to 
liLu^uncfofthe  the  part  which  follows,  and  the  suffix 
^han°oTd  «ut  is  afterwards  used  in  this  form  (§286). 
^^-  Thus  -5-  appears  very  often  in  front  of 
-Zo-  and  -no-.  Hence  the  difference  between  ntLc- 
leu$  and  vil-lay  the  latter  representing  not  *vic'la 
but  *vic'$la.  Compare  with  this  U4a  (  =  *teX'la), 
Urla  {  =  *ax-la),  which  is  connected  with  a^-tov, 
aX'is,  and  the  rest.  Iti-na  stands  not  for  Huc-na, 
which,  as  is  shown  by  dlgnus  {=:*dec-nO'S  from 
the  same  root  as  dec-us),  would  become  *liyna,  but 
for  Houc-sna  (cp.  Ulustris^^iUluc-stris),  So  also 
cdmis  "  alder-tree "  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  for 
the  assimilation  of  n  to  a  preceding  I,  since  it 
represents  *aZs-7io-s. 

187.  In    both    languages    the    doubling    of  a 
Double       consonant   very   rarely   represents    an 

cou«onant8.  original  doubling.  The  Homeric  f^cr-o-a 
from  the  root  *yes-  (§  144)  and  Latin  ussi  are 
cases  where  the  double  s  is  original,  but  generally 

^  Ridgeway,  Origin  of  Currenqf  and  Weight  Standards^  p.  810. 
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doubling  indicates  assimilation.      Thus  in   Greek 
SXKjo<^  represents  an   original  *al'ip-8,  ok-Xv-fii  is   * 
*6\'VV'fii :  in  Latin  pdlo  is  probably  *peUvJO. 

When  assimilation  takes  place  in  a  combination 
of  mutes  in  Greek  and  Latin,  there  is  a 

simplification  of 

tendency  to  reduce  the  double  to  the  double  conso- 
single  consonant.  This  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  double  consonants  were  pronounced  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  English  and  with- 
out that  distinct  separation  of  the  two  members 
which  is  found  in  Italian ;  compare  the  English 
with  the  Italian  pronunciation  of  ditto.  Hence 
*07iT-<n,  ^iroS-ai,  *fid'tus,  *vid'tu8,  become  ulti- 
mately Orial,  TToai,  flsus,  vlsus.  In  Latin,  however, 
if  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  is  short  the  double 
consonant  often  remains :  fisaus,  passus  (§  190),  etc. 
Compare  also  mlsi  (*mlt'Si)  with  missum. 

1 88.  Although  the  great  majority  of  combina- 
tions are  formed  of   two  sounds,  not 

.  Groups  of  three 

a    few  consist    of   three  and  some  of  or  more  con«o. 

URIltS. 

four  consonants.  But  in  the  classical 
languages,  cases  where  the  vowel  element  forms 
such  a  small  proportion  as  in  the  (Jerman  strumpfs 
or  the  English  strengths  or  twelfths  are  rare.  The 
full  inflexion  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  their  phonetic 
laws,  which  reduce  the  number  of  final  consonants 
in  words,  permit  of  large  combinations  of  consonants 
only  at  the  beginning,  or  more  frequently  in  the 
middle  of  words.  Thus  in  Greek  we  find 
trrrXdry^xyov,  aXKT'^p,  in  Latin  textrix,  tonstrina. 
When  a  great  combination  of  consonants  occurs, 
the  combination  tends  to  be  simplified,     s  is  the 


I 

I 

\ 

\ 
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chief  solvent  in  such  cases,  more  particularly 
^  Simplification  by  whcn  it  prccedcs  a  nasal  or  liquid. 
SonanT^™ ;  Under  the  influence  of  s,  many  large 
?iqS?da**  anS  gToups  of  consonants  in  Latin  lose  one 
nasals ;  ^^  morc  membcrs.     This  happens  most 

frequently  when  nasals  and  liquids  form  part 
of  the  combination.  Thus  pUum,  prelum^  scdla, 
ctUlnay  sini,  subtimen,  cernuus,  tostus,  turdus,  posco 
represent  *pin-slom  (cp.  pinsio),  *prem-slom^  *scant- 
slct  (for  *scand-sld)y  *coc-sllndy  *seX'ni,  ^sub-tex-men, 
*cers -nulls  (cp.  Koparj  and  cerebrum  =  ^cerds-ro-m), 
*torstuSf  *turzdus  (English  throst4e),  *porC'Sco  (an 
inceptive  from  the  root  of  prec-or  and  thus  =  *prk- 
sko).  Other  cases — cUa,  Ula,  luna,  illustris,  etc. — 
have  been  already  mentioned  (§186).  In  Greek,  8 
is  hardly  less  effective.  Thus  Kearo^,  Bea-iroTrf^, 
BiKa(T7r6Xo<i,  Trriaaa),  vitrtro/juii,  acfjuevo^,  la7r€i(T/juii, 
iKfirjpo^,  ir€i<Tfia,  ea-TreKra,  ttoXto,  irpiirova-a  re- 
present *K€vaTO^  (cp.  K€VT€w)y  * Beva-TTOTrf^i  (for 
*Befi^'7r6Trf<i,  where  &/i9  is  a  genitive,  the  word 
being  a  compound  =  "  house-lord  "),  *St/cai/9-7ro\o9 
(where  Sixav^  is  an  ace.  pi.  governed  by  ttoXo?,  the 
whole  forming  an  "  improper  "  compoimd  (§  284)  = 
"judgments-wielder,"  "deemster"),  ^Trnvaito  (cp.  Lat. 
pinsio),  ^vi'va-trO'fiai  (a  reduplicated  present  from 
the  root  vea-  found  in  veofuiL,  voaro^),  ^aFdr-a- 
fievo^  (a  participial  form  from  ^s^ad-,  the  root  of 
rjBv^   and    sudvis,   -S-    becoming    -t-    before   -o--^), 

^  As  Stff/i€Pot  should  have  the  rough  breathing  to  represent  the 
lost  <rF'f  Wackernagel  contends  {Vemiischte  BeUrdge  zur  Oriech, 
Sprachkundej  1897,  p.  6  n.)  that  the  word  is  not  connected  with 
*sifild-  but  with  a  root  *n«5-  and  stands  for  ^ns-s-meno-s.  Relying 
on  B,  XX.  850  4)6y€p  Aafu^ot  ^k  Oaydroio,  Od,  ix.  63,  etc.,  he  holds 
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*€<r7rei/(r/ia4,  ^l^fj/rjvo^:,  ^irevO-afia  (with  root  of  Eng. 
bind),  ^i-airevT-aa  (-S-  of  <nrivh(o  becoming  -t- 
before  -o--),  *7ra\-.(r-To  (an  s-Aorist),  *7rp€7rovTUif 
whence  ^irpeTrovaa-a,  TrpeTrovaa,  irpeirovaa. 

Even  with  stops,  s  breaks  up  the  combination ; 
compare  iiiaaKto  (  =  *hi,idK'aK(o)  with  ^y  ^  conuining 
disco  (  =  *di'tC'8co  for  ^di-dc-sco,  a  re-  ^°^^  '^^* 
duplicated  inceptive  with  the  weakest  form  of  the 
root).  In  the  Homeric  aorist  TUk-to  (  =  *X€/c-(r-To) 
-0--  itself  has  disappeared, and  so  also  in  €kto<:  "sixth," 
as  we  see  by  comparison  with  the  Latin  sextus, 

189.  At  the  beginning  of  initial  combinations 
of  consonants,  s-  generally  remains  in       initui 
Greek  if  it  is  followed  by  a  stop,  ctttXi/i/,    ^°^»>»°»«o°« 
(TTpcoTo^,  <TK\r)p6q>       In  Latin,  combinations  where 
the  third  element  is  r  remain,  sprHus,    aimpiifled  in 
stratus,  scredre,  but  in  other  cases  the  ^*°" 

third  member  of  the  combination  is  alone  retained. 
Thus  to  o-ttXi^v  corresponds  lien,^  and  the  old  Latin 
stlis  and  stlocus  become  lis  and  Iocils  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  slls  (once  or  twice  found  on 
inscriptions)  and  ^slocvs ;  cp.  the  adverb  Uico  "  on 
the  spot,"  which  is  really  an  adverbial  phrase  *in 
sloco.  It  seems  probable  that  cldvis,  cldvos,  Greek 
k\^(d,  K\rjL<:  "  key,"  represent  an  original  ski-  which 
is  simplified  to  si-  in  the  English  slot  (German 

that  either  the  word  meant  (1)  rescued,  (2)  secure,  (8)  joyful,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Gothic  nasjan,  ganisan  ''rescue,"  or  that  two 
originally  separate  words  Aafuvoi  and  Aafuvot  have  been  confused. 
Bmgmann  {I.F.  Am.  ix.  p.  11)  now  explains  WTlffaa  and  vl<r<rofiai 
as  *irriwau  and  *pipffOfULi  without  i, 

^  The  only  examples  of  spl-  in  Latin  are  splendeo  and  related 
words.    Their  origin  is  not  certain. 
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schlieS'Sen,  schloss  "  enclosure,"  "  castle,"  Old  Saxon 
dutil  "  key,"  etc,). 

1 90.  Sometimes  the  change  which  a  combination 

of  two  consonants  undergoes,  when  they 
In  a  conaonant  stand  bctwccn  two  vowols,  is  difiTercnt 

according  as   it 

i8  fouowed  by  from  that  which  happens  when  they  are 

in  combination  with  other  consonants. 
Thus  in  Latin,  original  -tt-  became  -as- :  ^jirt-to-s 
Lat.  vorsus  ;  ^pdl-id-s  Lat.  passics,  eta  But  in  the 
combination  -ttr-  the  change  is  not  to  -ssr-  but  to 
-sir-;  pedestris  represents  an  original  ^pedet-tris. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  original  combination  -nttr-, 
thus  tonstrlna  ( =  ^tont-trina  from  the  root  of 
tondeo),  defenstrix  (  =  ^defent-trix  from  de-fend-o)} 

191.  Of   the    combinations   of   two    elements, 

Combinations  of  thosc  which  cousist  entirely  of  stops 
two  consonants.  ^^  f^^  ^^.^jg  remark.  Their  num- 
bers are  not  very  large,  and,  of  those  which  can  be 
cited  a  considerable  proportion  are  compounds  with 
prepositiona  These,  by  themselves,  are  unsafe 
guides,  because  such  combinations  are  so  late,  com- 
paratively, that  the  original  rule  may  have  been 
quite  different.  From  the  root  ^keydJi-  found  in 
K€v0'€f},  a  derivative  by  means  of  the  root  deter- 
minative 'dh'  was  made  apparently  in  the  primitive 
Indo-Germanic  period.  From  the  beginning  the 
combination  -dh  +  dh-  was    simplified   to    -d  +  dh-, 

^  It  is  possible  that  in  these  combinations  the  change  was  first 
to  -9r-,  and  that  4-  was  then  inserted  between  s  and  r  as  in 
EngUsh  stream  from  rt.  *srqf'  and  sister  { =  *5]f««r-).  Niedermann 
{£  und  lim  Lateinischen^  Darmstadt,  1897}  shows  (p.  19)  that  this 
explanation  is  the  more  probable,  as  before  three  consonants  Latin 
changes  ?  to  {. 
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which  is  represented  in  Greek  by  KvaOo^y  in  Latin 
by  custos,  in  Gothic  by  huzd}  But  later  combina- 
tions of  d  with  dh  do  not  change  in  this  way.  In 
Latin,  original  dh  is  represented  initially  by  /, 
medially  by  d  or  &,  but  af-ficio  (  =  ad-dh-)  and  ad- 
do  ^  (where  dh-  has  one  of  its  medial  forms)  would 
be  altogether  misleading  guides  for  the  history  of 
the  earlier  combination. 

192.  Combinations  of  stops  unless  assimilated 
are  so  di£Scult  to  pronounce  that  fre- 

1         mi        0')     Comblna- 

quent  changes  may  be  expected.  The  tione  of  two 
combination  pi  remains  in  Greek,  but 
initially  loses  p  in  Latin;  hence  TrrcXca,  but  tUia,  In 
pro-{p)tervu8,  p  is  dropped,  apparently  because  the 
word  is  a  compound,  for  aptris,  saeptus,  and  other 
forms  show  that  -pt-  is  a  quite  possible  combination 
in  the  middle  of  a  Latin  word.  In  tlkt(o  there  is 
an  interesting  example  of  transposition.  The  root 
id  T€K',  and  the  form  of  the  reduplicated  present 
should  be  *Tt-T/c-a)  (cp.  Tri-TTT-©  from  ttct-).  It 
may  be  that,  as  is  generally  held,  the  analogy  of 
verbs  like  Trc/CTO),  p^aXeTrr©  brought  about  the 
change ;  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  the  rareness 
of  the  combination  and  its  difficulty  were  the 
causes.  It  is  not,  however,  e€wy  to  tell  DifBcoity  of 
what  may  or  may  not  be  found  a  diffi-  P~»»^Miation. 

cult  combination.  Dialects  of  the  same  language 
vary  from  one  another.     Thus  the  ordinary  Greek 

^  Brngm.  Orundr,  i.^  §  699.  The  English  equivalent  is  hoard, 
O.  E.  lurrd,  where  z  has  passed  into  r. 

^  ad-dOy  eon-do^  and  some  other  compounds  of  do  represent  not 
the  original  root  *<^-  in  dZ-dw-^,  etc.,  but  *dA^-,  the  rootofW-^-fu, 
$t^f»6-tt  etc 


I 
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^t^09  is  in  Lesbian  ktkI^o^  :  (T<f>€  appears  in  Syra- 
cusan  as  i/r£.  The  English  askj  wasp  appears  in  Old 
English  both  as  dscian,  woesp,  and  as  acdan,  waps  ; 
in  the  Scotch  dialects  the  combination  -rs-  is  much 
employed,  cp.  English  grasSy  Northern  Scotch  girs 
(0.  Eng.  gosrs),  Christian  (as  female  proper  name) 
with  the  common  Scotch  form  represented  in  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  Kirsteen, 

In  all  combinations  of  two  dentals,  -tt-y  -dd-, 

'ddh-,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  very  early  change 

towards  a  spirant  sound,  so  that,  in  time,  one  or  both 

combinatioM  elements  is  reduced  to  -s-:  Greek  laro^, 

ofdentoia.  idaOo^,  ctc.,  Latin  vlsus,  custos,  etc. 
Hence  Brugmann  writes  these  combinations  -ft-, 
'd'd-,  -d'dh-. 

193.  Much  more  change  occurs  in  the  combina- 
Combinations  of  tious  of  stops  with  spirauts,  nasals,  and 
f*foUo^ng  spi-  liq^ds.  The  combinations  with  s-  have 
'*"*•  already   been    described.      The    initial 

combinations  p-\-s,  k-\-s  in  ')lrrjika<f>d(o,  ^L(f>o<: 
(§  192)  are  doubtfully  assigned  to  the  early  period. 
The  only  serious  difficulty  here  is  as  to  the  original 
sounds  represented  by  kt-,  (f>0-,  yd-  in  Greek,  where 
an  equivalent  to  Greek  words  with  these  initial  sounds 
appears  in  Sanskrit  with  U^- ;  Kreivto  is  paralleled 
by  the  Sanskrit  k^an-,  'x^Odv  by  k?d{m),  <f>dl-va)  by 
ksl-nd'ti,  T€KTov-  by  taksan-.  This  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  there  was  an  sh  (^)  or  th  (]>)  sound 
(§  113,  2)  in  the  original  language  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  5  or  t  No  certain  conclusion  can  as  yet 
be  arrived  at.  In  Latin,  according  to  OsthofT,  super 
as  compared  with  inrip  and  Sanskrit  upari  has  s  as 
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the  weak  form  of  ex.  The  combinations  of  stops 
with  nasals  and  liquids  present  more  (m.)  a  following 
variety.  In  both  languages  a  labial  is  °***^' 
assimilated  to  a  following  m.  Latin  avoids  the 
combination  of  a  dental  with  m  in  any  position, 
while  it  changes  -cm-  into  -gm-  {segmentum,  but 
secare).  Combinations  of  a  stop  with  n  present  no 
difficulty  in  Greek;  labialised  velars  follow  the 
changes  of  the  sounds  into  which  they  have  passed 
whether  labials  or  dentals.  Initial  ^v-  ( =  ^g^n-) 
becomes  fiv  ;  fivdofiai  "  I  woo  "  is  the  verb  to  jSavd 
"woman"  (§  140,  a),  ipcfi-vo^  is  from  the  root  of 
epejS'O^  (from  a  root  *reg^')» 

194.  In  Latin,  the  development  of  dentals 
followed  by  a  nasal  presents  great  difficulties.  The 
history  of  -tn-,  in  particular,  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion  in  recent  years;  not 
only  do  different  philologists  hold  dif- 
ferent theories,  but  even  the  same  philologist  has 
more  than  once  held  different  theories  at  difierent 
times  on  this  question,  which  is  of  especial  interest 
as  concerning  the  history  of  the  Latin  gerund  and 
gerundive  participle.  Thurneysen,  who  originated 
the  discussion,^  started  from  tendo,  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  reduplicated  verb  from  the  root  of  ten-eo, 
*te^tn^o  becoming  ♦^e-dn-o,  Hendno,  tendo.  The 
theory  has  not  met  with  permanent  acceptance, 
though  no  other  explanation  offered  for  tendo  seems 

^  In  K.Z,  26,  pp.  301  flf.  Most  of  the  supporters  of  this  theory, 
including  its  author,  have  now  given  it  up.  Brugmann,  after 
accepting  it  to  expUin  the  origin  of  the  gerund  {A.J,P,  viiL  pp. 
441  ff.),  has  now  discarded  it  {Orumdrias,  Verb-flexion,  §  1103). 
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very  plausible.^  Other  words  explained  on  this 
theory  can  be  equally  well  explained  otherwise. 
Thus  pando  is  now  connected  with  the  root  seen 
in  lith.  spand-yti  and  Umbr.  spaf u  (  =pansum) 
instead  of  with  pat-eo}     As  regards  the  treatment 

of  original  -dn-  in  Latin,  there  is  also 

•<in- In  Latin.  iii  mi         ii'i         -n 

much  doubt.  The  old  identification  of 
the  second  part  of  ' AXoa-vh-vri  with  unda  seems 
plausible ;  if  correct,  metathesis  has  occurred  here 
also.  How  then  are  mercennariiLS  ( =  ^merced- 
ncLrivs)  and  the  Plautine  dispennite  (  =  dispendite) 
to  be  explained  ?  For  the  former,  it  is  possible  to 
assume  that  the  suffix  was  not  -w3-  but  -571a-;  if 
so,  the  first  stage  was  by  assimilation  of  d  to  s, 
*mercet8nariu8,  whence  *merces7idriiLS,  mercennarius, 
aapenna,  comes  from  *pet-8nd.  On  the  other  hand, 
Brugmann  contends^  that  -tn-,  -dn-  regularly  be- 
come -7171-,  so  that  pen-na,  mercen-narius  are  quite 
regular.  The  Plautine  form  can  be  easily  explained 
as  a  vulgar  assimilation  (§  182). 

195.  The  treatment  of  original  kn  in  Latin  is 

curious.      Initially  the  guttural  disappears  {nidor 

=  *cnldor,  probably  through  the  intermediate  stage 

*gnldoT),  medially  the  breathed  sound 

•kn-  in  Latin.  •       t  i     .  1  i       1  • 

becomes  voiced  and  the  vowel  also  is 
affected.  Thus  from  ^dec-nos  (cp.  dec-et,  dec-us) 
comes    dignvs    (pronounced    dinnus,  §    127    n.); 

^  Two  of  these  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  that  in  tendo  ni  has 
become  nd,  a  theory  held  by  Curtius  (cp.  §  487  a,  note  1) ;  (2) 
that  (2  is  a  ' '  root  extension  "  (Lindsay,  Z.Z.  486). 

^  Yet  spatium  (if  not  borrowed  from  the  Doric  ardSior)  and 
possibly  spes  form  intermediate  links  between  the  forms. 

»  Grundriss,  i.«  p.  676, 
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lignum  may  represent  *^a;-?io-m  (from  root  of 
T€KTov-,  eta),  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  the 
Bomans  themselves  were  right  in  connecting  it  with 
tego  directly.  Thus,  according  to  the  definition  of 
the  jurist  Gains,  tignum  is  "wood  for  building," 
while  lignum  is  "  wood  for  gathering,"  "  firewood," 
from  lego. 

1 96.  Of  the  combinations  of  stops  with  a  follow- 
ing /,  Greek  presents  a  great  variety,  combinations 
It  seems  possible  that  initial  dl-in  Greek  (Ivo'^^^^foitow. 
became  7X-  in  jXvkv^  as  compared  with  ^8"*i'^»<^- 
•the  Latin  didcis.  Latin  changed  medial  -tf-  into  -cZ- 
and  -dhU  into  "hi-  in  the  suflBxes  -do-  (-ctUo-)  and 
'blO'  {j-hvlo-)  respectively.  Medial  -g-  disappeared 
in  Latin  before  -U  without  leaving  any  trace,  the 
preceding  vowel  not  even  being  lengthened,  stilus 
without  doubt  is  from  the  root  of  (rriri-yji,  etc. 
Initial  t-  is  dropped  in  Latin  before  -U ;  t\i;to9 
(rXaro?)  and  latus  (participle  to  tollo,  0.  Lat.  tvlOy 
and  tuli^  are  the  same  word.  Original  -dr-  became 
in  Latin  -tr- ;  ^  taedet,  but  taeter  {taetro-),  uter 
{  =  *utri8)  "  skin -bottle,"  cp.  vBpia.  Similarly 
in  borrowed  words  xiSpo^,  but  citrus  ^ ;  Oscan  Aderl, 
appears  in  Latin  as  Atella  "Blacktown"  (  =  *Atro4d, 
cp.  ager,  §  147).  -dhr-  becomes  -6r-  in  Latin, 
rvhro'  (  =  ipvOpO') ;  fla-hru-m  has  the  same  suffix 
as  KX^'Opo-v  (§389). 

197.  The  combinations  of  stops  with  a  follow- 

*  Wharton,  Eiyma  Latino,  pp.  125,  131 ;  Thumeysen,  K.Z.  82, 
pp.  562  ff. 

'  Greek  B  is,  however,  sometimes  represented  by  Latin  t  in 
borrowed  words  when  no  r-sonnd  follows ;  cp.  KvSwrLa  "  quince," 
Lat  eotonea» 

N 
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ing  J  are  in  Greek  fertile  in  changes.     In  Latin, 

except  in  the  initial  combination  dj- 
of  stops  with  where  the  -i-sonnd  expels  the  d  alto- 

gether  {JoviSy  Old  Latin  Diovis),  the  -j- 
becomes  vocalised  or  disappears  ^  (cp.  meditis  with 
spuo  =  *spj^-J5).  In  Greek  t,  k,  0,  x  followed  by 
J  are  represented  by  -<ro-  (Attic  'Tt-)',  compare 
Tuaaofiai  with  Xtr?;,^  oa-ae  with  ociUns,  fiAaao^ 
(later  fieao^;)  with  medius^  iKdaawv  with  ika^y^' 
It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  -rt-,  -^t-  are  not 
parallel  in  their  history  to  -/e^  and  -;^t-,  for  -<r<r- 
arising  from  -rt-,  -^t-  becomes  -<r-  in  Attic  o<ro9 
(*oTt-o9,  Homeric  o<r<ro9),  fiico^,  etc.  In  the  dental 
change,  therefore,  the  resulting  -<r<r-  must  have 
had  a  different  sound  from  -<r<r-,  which  developed 
from  a  guttural  followed  by  j.  But  analogy  affected 
various  series  of  forms.  Thus  feminine  forms  con- 
taining the  sufiSx  -ta,  comparatives  with  the  suflSx 
-1^(01/,  and  presents  with  the  suffix  -acd  retain  -<r<r- 
(-TT-)  without  regard  to  its  origin.     Hence  we  find 

*  The  view,  first  propounded  by  Thumeysen  {K,Z.  32,  p.  566) 
and  accepted  by  most  authorities,  that  in  Latin  medial  -d}-  passes 
into  •))-  seems  to  me  still  doubtful,  even  with  Sommer's  limitation 
(/.  F.  xi.  p.  82)  to  cases  where  a  long  vowel  follows.  The  examples 
relied  upon  are  few,  haiuluSf  caiartf  peior,  boiaf  niaialiSf  rata,  and 
one  or  two  others  more  uncertain  ;  in  no  case  is  the  etymology  free 
from  doubt ;  some  are  clearly  slang  words  and  the  others  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  so  that  their  history,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
cannot  be  traced. 

'  The  Megarian's  <rd  fjuiv ;  in  Aristophanes,  Ackamvaiis,  757, 
does  not  stand  for  rl  fiiiv  ;  as  explained  by  Liddell  and  Scott ;  cd, 
is  the  plural  ( =  Vt-a),  <r<r-  not  being  written  initially,  ai^-ta  is 
explained  by  Brugmann  as  from  a  root  *tifi9^,  trporl  and  irpds 
(=i*irpoTi)  were  originally  parallel  forms,  wpon  appearing  before 
consonants,  *^f>0Ti  before  vowels  ;  hence  came  irpos{s). 
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in  Attic  fjii\t,TTa  {^fieXiT-ia),  Kpeirreov,  ipeTra)} 
Si  and  yi  become  f:  Zev?  (§  181,  5)  and 
oTtfo)  (§  142).  PI  became  ttt^;  hence  tttoX*?, 
TTToXefio^;,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a 
dialectic  pronunciation ;  compare  the  American 
pronunciation  of  car  as  cyar.  In  verbs  (^^aXeTrro), 
etc.),  -TTT-  for  'py  is  regular  throughout  Greek. 
It  is  a  question  what  was  the  original  form  of  the 
Latin  suf&x  -bys  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural. 
In  Sanskrit  the  corresponding  form  is  -bhyas,  which 
may  represent  an  original  ^-bhjps  or  ^-bhipms.  It 
seems  therefore  probable  that  Latin  -bvs  should 
represent  the  same  original  form.  But  the  Gaulish 
lunpefio  {  =  matribus),  the  suffix  of  which  goes 
closely  with  the  Latin,  is  against  the  identification. 

198.  One  or  two  of  the  combinations 
of  stops  with  -j^  present  difficulties. 

In  Greek  ty^-  initially  became  <r- ;  hence  rFi  ace 
of  the  second  personal  pronoun  becomes  initial  t^-  in 
ae,  and  from  this  or  some  similar  case  ^"*^' 
form,  the  nominative  av  for  rv  was  formed.  Some 
other  words  which  have  initial  <r-  possibly  show  the 
same  origin;  thus  aaipw  "sweep,"  a(op6^  "heap" 
may  be  *ty,rj(d  and  ^r^topo^  and  connected  with  the 
Lithuanian  tveriit  "enclose,  pack  together."  The 
name  of  the  Homeric  shield  covered  with  hide 
(<ra«09)  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Skt.  tvac-  "  hide." 
In  the  suffix  -avvo  of  fivrffio-avvo^j  etc.,  which  seems 

'  Brugmann,  Orundriss,  L^  p.  276  n^  ;  Lagercrantz,  Zur  griech, 
SpradiffeschichU  (Upsala  Universitets  Arsskrift,  1898),  which  is  a 
full  discasaion  of  Greek  0-0-,  rr,  and  i*  and  their  values. 

'  The  relation  between  tt-  in  ttuw  and  4^-  in  ^irt-0^i5fw,  if 
both  come  from  the  same  root,  is  not  yet  cleared  up. 
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identical  in  origin  with  the  Skt.  -tvana-  (cp.  §  401), 
we  find  the  influence  of  -ty,-  in  the  weak  form, 
precisely  as  <n5  owes  its  origin  to  <rl  Medially 
-^jf-  becomes  -<r<r-  (-tt-)  ;  thus  rea-a-ape^  =  q^et^r. 

In  Latin  initial  q  was  lost  before  j^  in  vap-or  as 
Latin  g  lost  be-  Compared   with    Greek    /eair-vo^,   lith. 

fore».  kvap-as.  This  combination  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  original  labialised 
velar  q^  (which  becomes  in  Latin  qu,  c).  On  the 
other  hand,  %  became  qu  in  equos  and  probably 
quer-or  ;  and  so  probably  did  q^^,  though  examples 
are  uncertain. 

199.  The  next  group  of  sounds  which  calls  for 
Combinations  spccial  uotice  is  that  in  which  a  spirant 

5em7nt*^J  (iTi  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  element.  As  has  been 
spiiant.  already  mentioned,  original  z  occurred 

only  in  combination  with  voiced  sounds;  hence  s 
and  z  must  be  considered  together.  The  history  of 
the  combinations  with  stops  is  suflBciently  obvious. 
One  combination  of  s  with  a  stop  is  of  interest. 
Xt^oD  and  sldo  may  both  represent  a  reduplicated 
present  of  the  root  *««d-  {^si-zd-o).  nl-dus  (  =  *ni- 
zd'Us)  "  the  sitting  down  place  "  is  the  same  word  as 
Eng.  nest  (§  143).  zd  represents  the  weak  form  of 
the  root  exactly  as  -^S-  in  iiri-fiS-ai  represents  the 
weak  form  of  the  root  found  in  ped-  ttoS-. 

In  Latin,  s  preceding  original  bh  is  said  to  dis- 
appear both  initially  and  medially ;  hence  fucus  = 
<T<f>'q^,  sedlhus  =  *8edeS'bh'.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  fuctcs  is  from  the  same  root  as  Eng.  bee,  re- 
presenting an  original  ^bhoi-ko-s,  while  sedi-bus 
arises  from  the  influence  of  the  -i-stems. 
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200.  In  combination  with  a  following  %  the  s 
soand  in  a  Greek  word  became  weakened 

.  <{  in  Greek. 

or  assmiilated.  Hence  from  -osjp  the 
old  genitive  of  -o-stems  we  obtain  first  -olo  as  in 
Homer,  next,  by  dropping  j,  -oo,  which  has  to  be 
restored,  e,g,  in  'lAxov  irpoirdpoiOe  (II.  xv.  66)  which 
will  not  scan,  and  lastly  by  ordinary  contraction, 
-ft)  in  the  severer  Doric,  -ov  in  the  milder  Doric, 
Attic,  and  Ionic  dialects. 

201.  The  treatment  of  a^  whether  initial  or 
medial  presents  the  same  kind  of  diffi- 
culties  as   ryr-  above.     What   is    the 

relation  between  89  and  <rS9  ?  We  must  suppose 
that  both  words  are  of  the  same  origin.  How  then 
can  we  explain  the  existence  of  two  different  forms 
under  the  same  circumstances  ?  It  is  conjectured 
that,  while  5?  is  the  legitimate  representative  of 
original  *8il8  (§  168),  the  form  <ri)9  has  developed 
from  a  genitive  form  *aF-o^  where  a  was  regularly 
retained  But  if  so,  why  does  €Kvp6^,  Lat.  socer, 
represent  an  original  sy^  merely  by  the  rough 
breathing  ?  Here  there  is  a  difficulty  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  The  history 
of  the  change  was  that  s^-  changed  first  to  a  breathed 
2f-sound  (English  wh-),  and  passed  thence  to  the 
breathing ;  cp.  English  who.  Medially  su  became, 
according  to  some  authorities,^  -<r<r- ;  more  probably 
the  consonants  disappeared  and  the  preceding  vowel 
was  lengthened.^  Thus  ^09  "  arrow "  (  =  *A<r-Fo-) 
would  have  the  stronger  form  of  the  suffix  which  is 

^  G.  Meyer,  Or.  Or.*  §  268. 

'  Brugmann,  OrundrisSj  i.^  p.  314. 
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found  in  Skt.  -fe-u-s  "  dart."     In  Latin  medial  -s- 

was  lost  before  -y-.      The    preceding 

ffjf  in  Latin.  r  o 

vowel  was  probably  lengthened,  but 
this  lengthening  disappeared  before  a  following 
voweL  The  Latin  prUlna  will  then  represent 
^prusylria  (with  the  intermediate  stages  *pruy,lna, 
^prulna)  from  the  same  root  as  'Etng.  freeze,  Goth, 
frius  "  frost."  Minerva  represents  an  older  *Jfc7i€S- 
ua  with  vowel  u}  In  these  forms,  as  in  others 
with  j^,  Latin  changes  ^e  into  o,  hence  socer,  soror 
(  =  *svesdr),  etc. 

202.  In  both  languages  s,  whether  initial  or 

medial,  when  followed  by  a  nasal  or 

Loss  of  8  before    ,..,j.  .,  j.. 

nasals  and  liquid,  disappears  or  18  changed  into 
some  other  sound  without  being  fully 
assimilated  to  the  succeeding  sound.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  in  one  or  two  Greek  words 
beginning  with  a-fi- :  afjLCfcpo^  (but  fiixpof;),  a-fiepSvo^; 
English  smart,  etc.  These  forms  have  probably  an 
explanation  similar  to  that  of  the  variation  between 
<rr€yo^  and  t^09  (see  below,  §  237). 

203.  The  combination  sr  becomes  in  Greek  pp 
„  in  Greek.    ^7  ^^^  assimilation  of  the  first  to  the 

second  element.     Initially  this  appears 
«r  in  Latin,     ^^g  ^.j^^  breathed  r  (p);  pito  represents 

an  original  *sre^-o.  The  history  of  sr  in  Latin  is 
more  uncertain.  The  common  belief  at  present  is 
that    initial    sr   is   represented  in    Latin   by  fr. 

Undoubtedly  medial  sr-  became  -&r-. 

(a)  initially.      ^-  .    ., .    ,  ,  v  •   u 

Of  initial  sr-  however,  which  was  a  rare 
combination,  very  few  examples  are  cited :  frlgus 

^  Solmsen,  Stud,  2.  lot,  Lautgexhichte,  pp.  137,  165. 
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(  =  plyos:),  frdgum  (  =  paf ).  On  the  other  hand, 
some  good  authorities  contend  that  in  Latin  as  in 
Greek  s  disappears.  But  on  this  side,  as  on  the 
other,  the  argument  turns  upon  a  few  uncertain 
examples.  The  name  Boma  has  often  been  con- 
nected with  the  root  *sreyr  found  in  pea)  and  the 
English  streamy  but  the  etymology  of  this  as  of 
many  other  proper  names  is  very  doubtfuL  There 
is  nothing  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  rigor 
and  of  frlgus  to  represent  pcyo^,  for  analogy  from 
the  treatment  of  medial  -sr-  is  an  unsatisfactory 
argument  and  a  change  in  the  quantity  of  a  vowel, 
more  particularly  of  an  i-vowel,  is  found  elsewhere 
(cp.  Lat.  vir  with  Skt.  vlras).  The  last  discussion 
of  the  subject — by  H.  OsthofiF^ — although  citing 
more  supposed  cases  of  initial  r  in  Latin  for  original 
sr-,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  (cp.  §  237). 

204.  The  history  of  medial  -sr-  in  Greek  is  less 
clear,  for  'pp-  in  compounds  and  after 

.,        '  ^^         •      V  r  4.  (b)  medially. 

the  augment  as  in  e-ppeov  irom  rt.  sre]^- 
may  follow  the  analogy  of  initial  sr-,  which  first 
by  assimilation  became  />/>-  and  finally  p.  Other 
examples  as  Tpriptov  (  =  *T/ocur-/>«oi;,  ^trs-  from  rt.  of 
T/)€(<r)«o)  and  Attic  vav-Kpa-po-^  (Kpaa-  "  head  **) 
"  ship-captain  "  ^  are  rare  and  uncertain.  In  Latin 
medial  -sr-  always  becomes  -&r-.  Of  this  there  are 
many  examples:  *5i;esrt?io5 " sister's  child,"  "cousin" 
becomes  sobrinus;  cerebrum  is  ^cerQa-ro-m  (see  § 
188);  funebris  is  ^funes-ri'S,  The  adverb  temere, 
literally  "  in  the  dark,"  has  connected  with  it  the 

*  M.  U.  V.  pp.  62  ff. 

*  Solmsen,  K,Z,  29,  p.  348  ;  Bh.  Mus,  53,  pp.  137  ff. 
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substantive  tenehrae  (  =  ^temsrae)  but  the  cause  of 
the  change  of  m  to  n  in  tenebrae  is  not  clear. 

205.  In  the  Greek  medial-combinations  -/ao--. 
Combinations  'vo",  '(T-  was  assimilatcd  to  -/Lt-,  -1/-. 
Jem?nU8*(ii"ri  Acolic  Greek  remained  at  this  stage, 
nasal  or  liquid.    ^^^    ^^.^^j    lengthened    the    previous 

vowel  and  used  only  one  consonant  (§  219).  Thus, 
from  the  original  aorist  forms  *e-i/6/A-<ra,  efiev-aa 
come  in  Aeolic  evefifui,  ^fievva,  in  Attic  evetfia, 
€fi€tva,  where  -et-  is  not  a  diphthong  (§  122).  The 
history  of  the  final  combinations  is  dilBferent.  Here 
-9  remains  and  the  nasal  disappears,  with  or  with- 
out compensatory  lengthening  of  the  vowel  (§  248): 
Tt/Aa9  (for  TA/xai/9,  §  218),  oiKov^,  6t9  (e9)  for  iv^,  etc. 
Medial  -pa-  -Xcr-  remained  (§  184)  but  -pa-  was 
changed  in  pure  Attic  to  -pp- :  aparjv  (apprjv),  etc. 
In  both  Latin  and  Greek,  m  whether  sonant  or  con- 
sonant becomes  n  before  j  (cp.  fiaivtOy  venio  = 
*c[^yn,jfi ;  koivo^  for  *#co/a-^o9^  connected  with  Latin 
cum  "  with  "  ;  and  quoniam  for  quom  jam), 

206.  In   Greek   initial    mr-  becomes   ^p-;  cp. 

BpoTo^  from  the  same  root  as  m^rtnv^ 

mr  in  Greek.  j     aa_       r\  r%  / 

and   the   Lorcyraean  papva-fievo^    ( = 

*fipava')  the  participle  to  fidpvafmi.      Medially  in 

Greek  -mr-  remains,  inserting,  however,  fi  between 

fi  and  />;  a-filSporo-^;,  etc.     The  history 

of  this  combination  in  Latin  is  still  a 

matter  of  dispute.     Osthoflf  contends^  that  initial 

mr-   is    represented   by  /r-  in  fremo    (  =  ^/)e/LM»), 

fretum  akin  to  /Spdca-o),  frutex  to  I3pva>,  fragor  to 

^  For  the  epen thesis  see  below  (§  207). 
»  M,  U.  V.  pp.  85  ff. 
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Sfipay(€ ;  medial  -mr-  he  finds  in  hibernos  =  *X€t/A- 
pivo^,  which  could  stand  to  the  ordinary  ^eifiepivo^ 
as  fiea-fffifipivo^  does  to  rifiepivo^.  The  first  stage  of 
change  would  be  from  ''^heimrinos  to  ''^hlbrinus 
which  becomes  hibermis  exactly  as  ^se-crino  be- 
comes se-cerno.  tuber  OsthofT  considers  akin  to 
ttc-meo,  etc.,  and  to  Skt.  M-m-ras, 

207.  The   treatment  of  nasals  and  liquids  in 
Greek  when  followed  by  i  is  also  de- 

_  ..•'*,  Naaals    and    li- 

serving  of  notice  m  another  respect,  quids  followed 
With  nasals  j(  produces  epenthesis,  by 
which  is  meant  that  the  %  following  the  nasal  dis- 
appears  but  an  j-sound  is  introduced  into  the  pre- 
ceding  syllable.  The  process  by  which  this  takes 
place  is  in  two  stages:  (1)  the  nasal  sound  is 
weakened  through  the  influence  of  the  following  j 
and  (2)  in  turn  acts  upon  the  vowel  before  it.  The 
sonant  and  consonant  forms  of  the  nasals  are 
treated  exactly  alike:  compare  fiaivw  with  kowo^ 
(§  205),  KTcivo)  (*/n-€i/-ta))  with  reKToiva  (^reicrnja). 
If  there  is  a  group  of  consonants,  it  is  simplified ; 
hence  Sia-iroiva  (  =  *S€0"-7roTj/t-a).  On  the  other 
hand,  medial  -X+jr  becomes  -XX- ;  cp.  o-reXXo) 
(*aT€\-i(o)  with  /SaXXft)  (  =  *3^fi5).^     The  treatment 

*  The  attempt  of  Johannes  Schmidt  {PlurdtMldungen  der  idg. 
Neidrot  p.  198)  to  connect  Eng.  liver  and  its  cognates  in  other 
Germanic  languages  with  Skt.  ydkrty  Gk.  fj^ap,  lAtjecurt  by  postu- 
lating an  original  initial  combination  Ij-  is  extremely  doubtful. 
The  same  scholar  explains  in  a  similar  manner  the  Homeric 
numeral  la  {K,Z,  86,  pp.  391  ff.).  From  the  fact  that  fda  is 
common  in  Homer  in  nom.  and  ace.,  but  is  found  only  once  in  gen. 
and  not  at  all  in  dat.,  while  on  the  other  hand  ta  is  more  common 
in  gen.  and  dat.,  Schmidt  contends  that  the  original  declension  was 
*8mi€if  smiam,  smi&St  smjfiit  whence  in  Gk.  /iia,  idaVf  but  ^^s,  l^.  He 
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of  /o  + 1  depends  on  the  character  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  After  a  and  o  epenthesis  takes  place  : 
fidKaipa,  fiolpa  (  =  */jLop'ffl) ;  after  e,  t,  and  v  assimi- 
lation of  (  to  p  ^ :  thus  pp  as  in  Lesbian  <t>0€ppa). 
In  other  dialects  the  lengthening  is  transferred  from 
the  consonant  to  the  vowel;  hence  Arcadian  <f>0i]pa>y 
Ionic  and  Attic  <f>6€Lp(o.  Similarly  olKripto  {-Tvp- 
1(0)),  irop-ifyvp'Ci)  {-^vp-^).  But  with  sonant  r  epen- 
thesis takes  place :  (nraipw  (  =  *sp^). 

2o8.  Combinations  of  j^  with  }  occur  in  a  small 
number  of  words :  k^jj^w  "  shut "  =  ''^K\dF-{(o,  whence 
*K\di'Fa}f  Kkaco,  /cXjJo).  In  Latin  cap-tlvus  may 
possibly  have  a  suffix  representing  original  -teuio-s, 
Skt.  'tavya-, 

regards  the  solitary  l^  (neuter),  II.  vi.  422,  and  the  same  form  found 
twice  on  the  great  inscription  of  Gortyn  (§  644),  as  analogical  for- 
mations, iU,  etc.,  being  the  proper  masculine  forms.  Similarly 
Wackemagel  ( Vermischte  Beitrdge,  pp.  37  ff. )  defends  the  derivation 
of  SiaToiya  from  ^deff-rorvjfl  given  above,  and  supposes  that  iroival 
as  an  epithet  of  the  Furies  is  an  euphemism  '*  Our  Ladies  "  and  the 
plural  to  trdrvia  with  the  difference  of  accent  seen  in  Ayvta,  iyvialf 
and  a  few  other  words. 

^  Brugmann,  Grundr.  i.'  p.  272. 
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Xni.  On  some  other  Sound  Changes 

1.  Contraction  of  vowels. 

209.  The  certain  contractions  which  go  back  to 
the   original   Indo-Oermanic   lantruatre 

_       ^.  ,  ,     .  00      Contractions 

are  few  m  number  and,  m  some  cases,  in  the  indo-oer- 

1  A  i.    ii  ^1  A      manic  period. 

the  nature  of  the  component  elements 
in  the  contraction  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  The 
best  authenticated  original  contractions  are  those  of 
stems  ending  in  a  vowel  with  a  case  sufBx  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel,  because  the  contntction  in 
original  vowel  of  the  suffix  can  be  *^«  *^**^^  *^*- 
discovered  where  it  appears  with  consonant  stems. 
Thus  from  *ekif&+ai  came  the  dative  form  "^ekudi 
of  the  feminine  *eA?jf5  "  mare,"  whence  the  Latin 
equae  (§  181,  1) ;  from  the  stem  *eij^  +  aj  came  the 
dative  form  ekydj^  of  the  masculine  ^ek-y^o-s.  That 
the  original  dative  ending  was  -aj  is  shown  by 
such  survivals  as  the  old  Greek  infinitives  Bofievai 
and  Sovvcu,  which  represent  the  dative  of  original 
-??i«n-  and  -j^n-  stems,  *do-men-aj  and  ^do-^^n-aj.. 
Similarly  ^ek^d-^-es  and  *e^o  +  65  of  the  nomi- 
native  plural  were  contrawjted  into  ek^s  and  *ekyd8 
originally.  These  forms  have  no  representatives 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  the  Sanskrit  and  the  forms 
of  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian,  Gothic  and  (for  the 
feminine)  the  Lithuanian  show  that  the3e  were  the 
original  forms  replaced  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  the 
endings  at,  ol  ;  ae,  I  (oe)  respectively.  The  nature 
of  the  original  ending  is  shown  by  the  ending  of 

0 
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lasculine  and  feminine  consonant  stems  iroi- 
,  etc.^  - 

e  combination  of  o  with  another  o  is  illus- 
trated by  the  genitive  plural  of  o-stems 

ion     in       A  "         a  *="  *  „ 

ivepiu-  ekuo  +  dm  ^  ekuOm,  iTnrcjv  divum.       ine 

locatives  otfcei,  otfcoi,  Lat.  vici,  represent 

Ld  combination  of  the  e  :  o   stems  with   the 

/e  suffix  'i  seen  in  ttoB-i,  Lat.  ^gd-e  (§  165), 

le  augment  with  verb  forms  illustrates  the 
ion  with  combination  of  e  with  a  and  e.  ^-^-ag- 
^""^*  becomes  e^-,  Attic  ff^ov,  ^-^ed-  becomes 
ttic  rjo'-diov  from  the  root  of  Latin  ed-o  (cp. 
s-t  for  ^ed-t)?     ^  +  ei-  became  Bi-,  whence  Gk. 

went "  from  elfjuL 

o.  The  contractions  in  Greek  and  Latin  need 
ctions  in  ^^^  detain  us  long.  The  ordinary  con- 
nd  Latin,  ^ractions  of  vowels  are  given  in  the 
ing  table.  Those  which  arise  by  the  loss 
1  original  consonantal  sound  between  the 
s  deserve  somewhat  more  attention.  The 
er  of  such  contractions  seems  to  be  greater  in 
:  than  in  Latin,  because  in  Greek  the  number 
iportant  consonantal  elements  certainly  lost 
len  vowels  is  greater.     But  as  the  history  of 

is  so  imperfectly  known  to  us  in  this  matter, 
so  many  others,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
details  as  for  Greek. 


le  long  e  of  homhhis  is  a  later  development  (§  228). 
lorum  has  a  different  origin  (§  319).  i 

le  Latin  perfects  ^',  edi  are  more  probably  formed  like  c^,  J 

in  examples  of  augmented  types  d+a§',  d+ed-. 
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211.  In    both    languages    the    most    frequent 
source  of  such  contractions  is  the  loss 

L(W8  of  i. 

of  i;  rpeU,  tres  both  go  back  to  an  ori- 
ginal "^trejes;  compare  also  TroXct?,  ovcs  =  *7roX-ej-ea, 
^ov-e^-es}  Brugmann  contends  ^  that  in  Ionic  and 
Attic  the  close  ^-sound  (et)  resulting  from  contrac- 
tion became  open  {rf)  before  a  following  e  or  t  and 
was  represented  by  et  only  before  a-  and  o-sounds ; 
hence  in  Homer  reXiyet?  (^rekea-F evT-s;)^  but  rekeLo^, 
later  rikeo^  (*T€X€<7-f  0-9),  and  similarly  the  post- 
Homeric  K\y^(o  (^KKeFea-i^(o),  In  classical  Greek 
the  dropping  of  j  is  still  active ;  hence  the  scansion 
of  TotouTo?,  TToto)  with  thc  first  syllable  short.  The 
second  part  of  the  diphthong,  however,  is  not  lost  here, 
but  in  pronunciation  the  word  seems  to  be  divided, 
not  as  Tot-oi)T09,  etc.,  but  as  to-^ovto9,  etc.  (§  245). 

212.  In  Homeric  Greek  the  loss  of  the  y-sound 
represented    by  F  was  so  recent    that 

hiatus  generally  marks  its  original  posi- 
tion, and  in  many  dialects  it  survived  throughout 
the  classical  period.  The  F  was  altogether  lost  in 
Attic  Greek,  and  contraction  takes  place,  in  the 
verb,  between  the  augment  and  the  vowel  sound 
which  was  originally  preceded  by  the  digamma. 
This  contraction  could  not  have  been  early,  other- 

^  In  the  rerb,  the  1st  person  sing,  of  denominative  verbs  like 
Tifid,-b9f  plarUo  ;  tpCKi-a^  etc.,  probably  did  not  have  originally  the  -j^o- 
saffix  (cp.  §  172  n.),  but  like  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons  added  on  the 
personal  ending  directly  to  the  stem  :  *Tt/4d-fu,  ^TifM-ci,  *Tt/ixd-rt,  cp. 
Lat.  2nd  and  3rd  persons,  plarUd-s,  planta-t.  Tiftd-to,  etc. ,  came  in 
apparently  on  the  analogy  of  genuine  d-verbs  like  ^ipu  and  the 
causatives  ^pka,  etc 

2  LF.  ix.  pp.  163  flr. 
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wise  we  should  have  found  not  ei-,  which  is  the 
contraction  t,g.  in  ^XKkov  ( =  *d-y£lqom),  but  a)-,  as  in 
fja-Otov,  KoZKo^  is  possibly  for  koF-i-Xo^,  cp.  Latin 
cav-um.  In  Latin  the  absolute  loss  of  ^  is  rare,  but 
latrina  =  *lavatrina,  jucundvs  =  ^juvi-cundus} 

213.  In     Greek     iavKo^    "  shaggy,"    rpavKos 
LoMof-irin    " lispiug "   are  possible   but   uncertain 

Greek.  examplcs  of  coutractiou  after  loss  of 
-<r-,  cp.  haav^,  rprfpcov  (§  204). 

214.  In  Latin  not  a  few  contractions  arise  from 
Loss  of  .^t- in    ^^^  1<^8S  of  A  between  similar  vowels; 

^'^^  hence  nihil  becomes  nil  (cp.  English 
not==nO"tvhit),  ^n^-hemo  becomes  nBrno,  *hi-himu^ 
"  two  winters  old  "  lUmus,  etc. 


2.  Anaptyxis. 

215.  By  this  term  is  meant  the  development  of 
a  vowel  between  two  consonants.  The  first  of  the 
two  consonants  is  generally  a  stop,  the  second  a 
nasal  or  liquid.  Anaptyxis  occurs  in  both  Latin 
Anaptyxis  in  ^^^  Greek,  in  Latin  being  especially 
Latin -do-,  frequent  between  c  and  /.  To  this  is 
due  the  vowel  between  c  and  /  in  such  words  as 
saeciUum,  periculum,  poculum.  But  it  has  been 
recently  proved  *  that  in  this  case  a  confusion  has 
arisen  between  -do-  the  Latin  development  of  -tlo- 
(§196)  and  the  double  suffix  -co-/o-,and  that  this  con- 

'  In  Latin  poetry  v  in  the  perfect  is  not  unfrequently  lost  with 
consequent  contraction :  suemus^  Lucr.  i.  60,  301,  iv.  369 ;  consiiemus, 
Propert.  i.  7.  5  ;  flemus,  ii.  7.  2,  etc. 

'  By  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Classical  Review,  vi.  p.  87. 


TA 

Note. — No  forms  have  been  ^ 


a  +  ft  =  a 


a  +  e  =  a 


a  +  e= 


e? 


a  +  o=a 


a  +  o=d 


a  +  i=ai 


a+u=au 


Wird  (pi.  =  8^ao),  drij  ( =vd 

r2XXa  (  =  rd  dXXa). 
latrina  (=lay&trina,  §  212i 

Tifiare  (Doric  ri/irjre). 
?  amatis. 

TifiaT€f  subj.  (Doric  rtfirjfre 
¥  amemus. 


Tifjuafuy, 

malo  (  =  *mag+velo,  •ma< 

?  am5  (§  172  n.). 


ircut  (  =  ir6fu). 


No  ceriAin  example  (cp.  § 


^  This  is  the  spelling  only  after 
represented  e  as  well  as  e  (§  122).     TI 

*  In  most  Greek  dialects  -oo-  of  t 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic  into  ov  (=u). 
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fusion  belongs  to  the  classical  period,  for  in  Flautus 
-clO'  which  represents  -tlo-  is  always  scanned  as  a 
monosyllable.     Apart  from  this  series 

e  1  !^       •      •      T    i.-  Anaptyxis  in 

01  examples,  anaptyxis  m  Latin  appears  foreign  words  in 

.  1  •  c        •  J         L*tin. 

most    commonly     in     foreign    words: 
drwchuma  (Spa;^?;),  Alcumena  (^ AXKfirjvrf),  techina 
{je'xyrDy  mina  (/Lti/a),  Fatricoles  (llaTpofckij^),  Aescu- 
lapitLs  ('A<r/eX7;7rto9).     With  r,  anaptyxis  occurs  in 
several    genuine     I^atin    words,    ager, 

^  1        ,  ,    Anaptyxis   in 

cerno,  sacerdoSy  the  er  being  developed  native  words  in 
out  of  an  earlier  r  (§  147);  with  Z, 
apart  from  the  sufiix  -clo-  above,  the  most  common 
instances  are  the  suffix  -bio-  which  appears  as  -bvlo- 
(sta-bulum,  etc.),  and  occasional  variants  like 
discipviina  and  extempulo.  The  history  of  sum, 
sumus,  humvs,  and  volup  is  not  clear.^ 

2 1 6.  Many  of  the  Greek  instances  are  also 
uncertain,  it  being  possible  in  many  Anaptyxis  in 
cases  that  the  vowel  was  developed  "'®®^' 
before  the  separate  life  of  Greek  began.^  As 
examples  the  following  may  be  cited.  With  X, 
yaXa  beside  yXaKTO(f>drfo^j  d\€y€Lv6<;  beside  aXr/€iv6^ ; 
with  p,  fidpa/yx^o^  (cited  from  Hipponax)  beside 
fiparfxp^y  dpafivXai  (quoted  by  Hesychius)  beside 
apfivXai.  The  examples  with  nasals  are  less 
certain.  IfiBofi-o-^  is  supposed  by  some  to  re- 
present an  original  ^septm-o-s;  a<f}€vo^  "riches" 
has  for  its  adjective  ouf>veL6^? 

^  For  fnrther  examples  see  Schweizer-Sidler,  Oramm,  d.  Lai, 
Sprache,  §  47.     sum  has  probably  a  thematic  vowel — Vo-m  (§  463). 

'  Brugmann,  Gfr.  Or.'^  §  29. 

•  For  farther  examples  see  G.  Meyer,  Or.  Ghr,^  §§  94-97.  Some 
of  the  examples  are  uncertain  ;  iPiv$oy  contains  the  weak  grade  of 


vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable.^  The  -et-  anc 
which  appear  in  Greek  under  these  circumsl 
represent  not  a  diphthong  but  an  S  and  u  i 
respectively  (§  122). 

(a)  Lengthening  of  vowels  in  Greek. 

218.  a,  iraaa  for  iravaa  (still  found  in  Ci 
Lengthening  from  an  earlier  ^iravrLa,  roKd 
°'*"  TaXai/-9,  TA/Lwi?  for  rtfmv^.  In  th 
instance,  although  the  vowel  of  the  nominati 
-7;  ( =  original  -a),  the  vowel  of  the  accui 
plural  must  have  been  -a-,  as  otherwise  we 
have  had  *Tt/Lt?;9  not  Tifid<iJ^  aTijfKr),  in 
dialects   oToXXd  and   arakdy  shows  compena 

the  root  seen  in  the  Homeric  pft.  c/Xi^Xov^a,  and  fut.  i\ei 
hence  Johansson  {LF.  viii.  p.  182)  separates  IJiKvBoy  from  th( 
fivBov,  which  he  connects  with  &v-iivod€f  etc.,  and  the  Pa 
andhati  "goes/'  Ital.  andare,  and  regards  fiXBov as  a  hybrid  b 
them. 

^  Compensatory  lencrthenincr  is  a  name  not  altogether  apprc 
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lengthening  for  the  loss  of  the  second  consonant, 
whifih  itself  came  probably  from  an  earlier  -vd 
suffix  *<rTaX-i/a.  koKo^  in  Homer  has  the  lengthen- 
ing, because  it  represents  an  earlier  *Ka\-Fo-<;. 
In  this  case  Attic  has  no  lengthening,  koKo^. 
Compare  with  this  aX\o9  ( =  *a\-to-9),  the  -\X- 
of  which  was  apparently  later   since  Cyprian  has 

219.  €.  The  lengthening  arising  from  the  loss 
of  consonants  is  written  after  403  B.c.  Lengthening 
as  et.  eveifia  for  "^ivejiaa,  cfieiva  for  °^*' 
*€fA€vaa,^  raOelai  for  *ra0evTai,y  eh  for  ^sera-s 
(but  Bea-TTOTT}^  for  *Se/Lt-9-7roTi79,  §  188),  et?  for 
eV-9  (§  246).  The  cause  of  the  lengthening  in 
fiei^cjv,  Kpei<ra<ov  is  not  certain.  Attic  ^€vo<; 
(Ionic  ^elvos  is  used  in  Attic  poetry)  shows  no 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  F  in  the  combination 

220.  o.  expvai  for  l^ovri  (3rd  pi.  of  present)  and 
*iX0VT'ai  (dat.  pi.  of  participle),  exovaa  Lengthening 
for  *ixovTia,  fiova-a  for  *fjLovria  (Doric  ^'O'^'^^^v. 
fiAaa),  tTTTToi;?  for  iirrrov^.  Homeric  yovvo^,  Sovp6<; 
represent  *7oi/f-o9,  *So/of-o9,  icovpo^  =  *KopFo-<;^  but 
in  Attic  opo^  "  boundary  "  =  Corcyrean  o/of  09 ; 
ffovXofiai  apparently  repres€4ts  *^o\-vo-fiai  (cp. 
§  140,  6). 

Examples  for  i  and  v  are  less  common:  to9 
(*la'-Fo'^,  §  201),  etcpiva  (*€-Kpiv-(ra) ;  eifOvvat,, 
SLOT.  inf.  {* evOxw-aaC). 

Some  lengthenings,  aOdvaro^t  iirrj^oko^;,  ovvofxa, 
seem  to  be  used  for  metrical  reasons  only. 

^  For  (or ei\a,  (ff^Oeipa,  see  §  184. 
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(6)  Lengthening  of  vowels  in  Latin.      • 

2  21.  Cicero  tells  us  that  -tw  and  -nf  always 
Latin  vowels  made  a  preceding  vowel  long.  Priscian 
'^^''^^^Ix  adds  that  -^n-  had  the  same  efifect,  but 
combinations,      j^jg  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  the 

history  of  the  Eomance  languages. 

222.  a.  hdldre  is   said    to   represent    an   older 
Lengthening  of  *cL'i^'Sld-re  from  the  root  of  an-imnnS, 

^^^  ^  qualum  "  work  basket "  is  for  ^quas- 
lo-m,  scdla  for  ^scant-sla  (§  188),  major  for  ^mah-jpTy 
eqvm  for  earlier  ^eqiMns. 

223.  e.  vesica   for  vensica,  cBna  for  *sced-8nd,^ 
Lenrthening  of  a£neus  (  =  *aje5-7i-),   venSnum  literally 

Latin  e.  "  lovc  -  potiou  "  for  *j^we5-no-m,  Ula 
for  *tex-la,  totiis  beside  totiens,  etc.  The  long  e 
of  homines,  pedis,  etc.,  does  not  originate  in  this 
way  but  simply  follows  the  analogy  of  the  t-stems, 
avis  (  =  *av-ei-es),  etc 

224.  0.  pOmeriu7n    for    ^poS'7neriumy  pOno    for 

Lengthening  of  *POSnO   (cp.  pO-Sui,    oMcr  pO-Slvi),   COSOl 

Latino,  frequent  in  inscriptions  for  consul 
(§127  n.),  cO-icere,  equOs  for  ^eqtidns. 

225.  i,  dldiico,  dilabor,  dlmitto,  etc.,  with  loss 

of    8    (cp.    dlr-imo  =  *dis-emo    "  take 
asunder  "),  Idem,  sldo. 

226.  u.  de-gu-no   (^-gus-no)    with    the    weak 

form  of  the  root  as  in  gus-tare  ;  pruna 

and  of  Latin  n.  1  w   /•       * 

"  live-coal     for  ^pnis-na. 

^  Stolz,  Lot,  Gr.^  p.  802,  but  according  to  Bnigmann,  Orundr. 
i.'  §  483,  7,  cena  stands  for  ^certand,  connected  with  Skt.  kart-  **  cut 
in  pieces." 
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4.  Shortening  of  vowels. 

227.  In  both  Greek  and  Latin  a  long  vowel 
before  j,  y,  a  liquid  or  a  nasal  followed  by  a 
breathed  consonant  is  shortened.  oticoL^y  Lat.  vlcls 
for  Indo-G.  ^ymkOis  (§  181,  3),  Zeu?,  Lat.  dies,  etc. 
(§  181,  4-6);  Xude-vT'  from  XvOtj-  in  stem  of 
participle  of  Gk.  1st  aorist  passive,  Lat.  amdnt-, 
decent-,  etc. ;  ace.  pi.  of  -d  stems  originally  TCfidv<; 
(§  218),  Lat.  *eqiUln8,  whence  later  rt/Lta?,  eqrms. 
In  Greek,  <f>ep<ovTaL  of  the  subjunctive  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  no  doubt  through  the 
influence  of  the  other  forms  which  are  long. 

Both  languages  tend  to  shorten  a  long  vowel 
before  a  following  vowel  which  is  of  different 
quality.^  €0)9  "morning,"  Ionic  fim  (§  181,  4) 
for  *di;{rci>9.  veSiv  (gen.  pi.  of  vavsi)  for  *v7jF-(»>v, 
Lat.  ple-o,  fu-i,  etc.  In  Ionic  and  Attic  Greek, 
when  a  long  vowel  was  followed  by  a  short  vowel, 
a  curious  metathesis  of  quantity  took  place: 
^curiKew^  for  Homeric  /8ao-tX^o9,  etc.  The  stress 
accent  of  Latin  led  to  many  other  shortenings,  as 
in  final  -5  of  verbs,  etc.  (cp.  §  274). 

5.  Loss  of  a  syllable. 

228.  (i.)  Syncope,  which  is  the  loss  of  a  vowel 
between  two  consonants,  does  not  occur  syncope  appears 
in    Greek,   the    nature    of   the  Greek   ^"iyi°La«"- 
accent  (§    266)   not  affecting   the   length   of  the 

'  Vowels  of  the  same  quality  contract. 
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syllables  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stress  accent 
of  Latin  did.  A  stress  accent  tends  always  to 
weaken  those  syllables  of  the  word  on  which  it 
does  not  fall ;  consequently  there  are  many 
examples  of  the  loss  of  a  syllable  in  Latin.  The 
most  common  are  purgo  beside  pur-i-go,  pergo  for 
*per-rego,  cp.  per-rexi,  surgo  for  *sub-rego,  cp.  sur- 
rexi,  aurpui  for  surripui,  reppvli,  rettvli,  etc.,  for  re- 
pepvli,  re-tetuli,  etc.,  caldus,  vendere  beside  venum- 
dare,  quindecim,  vir  for  *viro8,  ager,  and  many 
others.^ 

(ii.)  A  similar  loss  of  a  syllable  is  produced  in 
Lo«8  of  one  of  ^oth  languages  by  another  cause.  When 
lawea!"' H'ajfc  two  Syllables  follow  one  another  which 
^^^'  have  exactly  the  same  consonants,  there 

is  a  tendency  in  most  languages  to  drop  one  of 
them,  e.g.  in  English  idolatry  though  the  Greek  is 
elSayXoXaTpeia.  Hence  we  find  in  Greek  afx(f>op€v^ 
for  aiJL<f}i(f>op€v<;  (cp.  dfi<f>iKir7reWov),  f^fiehifivov  for 
rjfjLi'fjLeScfjLvov,  K€\aLV€(f>'q^  for  K€XaLV0'V€<f>i]<%',  in 
Latin  stipendium  for  *stipi'pendio-m,  voluntarius 
for  *voluntat-ariuSf  se-modius  for  semi-modius, 
etc.^ 

^  For  a  long  list,  not,  however,  all  of  the  same  nature,  see 
Schweizer-Sidler,  Or.  d.  lot.  Sprache^  §§  45  ff. 

*  Pokrowskij  {K.Z.  35,  p.  227)  shows  that  nutrix,  which  was 
quoted  as  an  example  in  the  first  edition  {,*nutri'trix\  is  much 
older  than  nutrUor  and  forms  derivatives  as  early  as  Plautus. 
His  explanation  of  the  type  voluiUarius  {ib.  p.  250)  as  derived 
from  substantives  *voluntaf  etc.,  like  senecla  is  not  very  con- 
vincing, though  supported  by  Prellwitz'  derivation  of  the  suffix 
•drius  (Oscan  asio-)  from  the  loo.  pi.  of  stems  in  -a  {BB.  xxiv. 
p.  94). 
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6.  Prothesia 

229.  This  is  a  purely  Greek  peculiarity;    no 
certain  instances  are  known  in  Latin,  prothesis  occurs 
Prothesis  is  the  appearance  of  a  vowel  °"^^  ^"  ^^^^' 
in  front  of  the  sound  which  we  know,  from  com- 
parison with  other  languages,  to  have  ^^^  only  before 
been  originally  the  initial  sound  of  the  ^«^^°  «^'^**- 
word.     The  consonants  generally  preceded  by  such 
vowels  are  p,  \,  /i,  f ;   the  vowels  which  precede 
these  consonants  are  a,  6,  and  0.     Some  groups  of 
consonants,  kt-,  yO-,  and  aQ-,  are  preceded  by  a. 

230.  a.  Prothesis  of  a:  a-/oa<r<ra);  a-Xeufxo 
(cp.  XtTra) ;  a-/ui\o9,  a-fipkv^  (cp.  /uiXa^09,  fi\a^ 
with  fix  =  ml-),  a-fieifi-a  (Lat.  mig-rd-re),  d-fiiXry-a) 
(cp.  Lat.  mulg-e-o)  ;  aepaa  (dialectic  form  of  Fiparj). 

231.  6.  Prothesis  of  e:  e-pc^^-o),  i-pevy-o-fiai. 
(cp.  Lat.  rvjC'ta-re),  i-pvOpo-^  (Lat.  ri^fter),  €-Xa;^v9 
(Lat.  Uvis),  €-\€v0€po'<;  (Lat.  Mcr);  no  certain 
example  of  prothetic  e  before  fi- ;  e-vpv-^ ;  evkrjpa 
(Homeric  =  ^i-FXrjpa,  Lat.  lora  "reins  ");  e-eSva  (root 
f eS-),  i-eUoa-i  (Doric  FUari),  i-epar)  "  dew." 

232.  c.  Prothesis  of  o:  o-pwa-o)  (root  pvK-); 
o-Xiy-o-9,  o-XLtT'Odvea  (cp.  XtT09,  Xto-ero^) ;  6'fiLy(^eco ; 
no  example  of  prothetic  0  before  f,  unless  otyvvfii 
(oFiTf-)  and  perhaps  the  name  of  the  Cretan  town 
*'Oafo9. 

233.  d.  Prothesis  of  i:  i-'xjSv^  (original  form 
uncertain;  cp.  i-yOh  alongside  of  ;t^69);  4-/^x^9 
(alongside  otKnSirf  "weasel-skin  helmet"  in  Homer); 
l-adi  "  be." 
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§234^ 


234.  The  causes  of  prothesis  are  by  no  means 

Possible  causes  Certain,   but   it   seems   probable    that 

of  prothesis;    ujqj^  thsiji  oue  causo  has  been  at  work. 

p  representing  original  r  is  never  found  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word  in  Greek :  where  p  begins  a 

difficulty  of  pro.  word  it  represents  original  «r-  or  ^r-  as. 
nunciatiou;    ^^  ^^^^^  (g  gQS)  and  ^i^a.     Original 

initial  r  is  always  preceded  in  Greek  by  one  or 
other  of  these  prothetic  vowels.  This  seems  to 
indicate  a  difficulty  which  the  Greeks  felt  in 
pronouncing  r  ;  cp.  French  esprit  for  Latin  spiritus 
(§  249  n.).  But  why  should  the  vowel  vary? 
Why  should  we  not  have  uniformly  a,  or  6,  or  o 
instead  of  all  three?  G.  Meyer  suggests  that  the 
nature  of  this  vowel  was  generally  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  vowel  in  the  next  syllable,  thus 
introducing  a  principle  somewhat  of  the  same  sort 
as  the  law  of  vowel  harmony  in  the  Turanian 
languages  (§  34),  a  principle  which  has  been  more 
prominently  brought  forward  recently.^  But  we 
must  search  for  further  causes,  for  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  Greek  found  a  difficulty  in  pro- 
nasaiR  and  li-  nounciug  \  and  /i  as  well  as  p  and  f. 
Ss^^na'St^TcS?.  I^  IS  noticeable  that  p,  \  and  /a  are 
sonant;  souuds  which  appear  as  both  sonants 

and  consonants;  consequently  it  is  possible  that 
after  a  preceding  consonant  they  were  pronounced 
as  rr-,  II-,  mm-  respectively,  whence  would  come  ap-, 

wrong  division  of  ^^->  ^^^  ^A^"-     There  are  other  possi- 

words.        bilities — the  wrong  division  of  words 

(§  238),  the  existence  of  prefixed  particles  (§  239) 

^  By  Johannes  Schmidt,  K,Z.  32,  pp.  321  ff. 
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as  in  a-Xe/Q)  which  has  been  explained  as  ^^n-legd} 
and  disyllabic  roots. 


7.  The  phonetics  of  the  sentence. 

235.  In  the  making  of  a  sentence  the  individual 
words  pronounced  during  a  breath  are  Difference  be- 
not  kept  carefully  separate,  as  they  *n^"  wrltuS 
appear  in  writing,  but  are  run  into  one  "p«**^- 
another,  the  final  consonant  of  the  preceding  word 
being  assimilated  to  the  first  of  the  following 
word,  and  vowels  contrawjting  or  disappearing, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  individual  word. 
Hence  in  Sanskrit,  the  language  of  the  most  acute 
grammarians  the  world  has  ever  seen,  we  sometimes 
find  a  series  of  words  run  into  one  whole  which 
ends  only  with  the  end  of  the  sentence  Bxampieaofthis 
or  with  some  other  natural  break.     The     ^*ff"M«»^ce. 

form  in  which  we  write  the  words  of  our  own 
language  or  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  that  which  the 
words  would  have  when  no  other  sound  followed. 
Thus  we  write  rov  \6yov,  but  what  the  Greek  said, 
and  what  he  not  imfrequently  wrote,  was  ToWoyov : 
the  variations  in  Latin  haud,  haut,  hau  point  to 
assimilations  of  the  same  nature,  and,  though  in 
English  we  write  at  ail,  we  actually  combine  the 
sounds  of  these  two  words  exactly  as  we  do  in  a  tail 
man, 

236.  Among  the  consequences  we  may  deduce 
from  these  facts  are  the  following :  (a)  words  are 

^  By  £.  R.  Wharton  (Same  Greek  Etymologies,  p.  4). 


.    N     .     V   ^^'«»ii^l>   divided,  thus  giving  rise  to 
iv  ,v  ci.t tu* ;   [h)  final  and  initial  conso- 
^    ivt;  I L  s^>  ill  U»  assimilated  and  one  or  other 
uuiY  disappear,  thus  again  giving  rise 
.   \v\^   V  iUKs.;  ^o)  tiual  vowels  may  either  disappear 
. ;    wv'iiio  cv>u^mAntal  before  tjie  initial  vowel  of  a 
v^^lvNuUij  w\.H\l»  and,  if  the  consonantal  form  of  the 
\v\vi I  AiKvtii  the  previous  consonant,  may  give  rise 
u»  now  tonus;  {d)  if  the  forms  originated  in  these 
i!uvv  WHj's  continue  to  subsist  side  by  side,  they 
mav  b0  sjHHjialised  in  dififerent  usages,  and  may  no 
K»ugvn'  he  felt  as  at  all  connected,  or  one  dialect 
uu\v  keep  one  form  and  another  dialect  its  variant. 
-37*  (^)  T^^^  generally  arises  from  the  similar- 
ity of  the  case  ending  of  the  article  or  some  such 
woni   to   the  initial   sound  of  the  word  which  is 
attbcted.     Thus  in  Greek  rcLfs-a-Teydf;  is  divided  ra^; 
woni,  wrongly  ^eyd^  ^ud  houce  a  byform  arises  t^09, 
divided.       rijTi,  and  the  verb  riyo)  by  the  side  of 
the    older    arir/os,   a-reyri,   a-reyo)}     So    also    rov^ 
fUKpov^,  Toif^  *fi€pBa\€ov^t  etc.,  lead  to  tov9  a-fiifcpov^, 
roif^  o-fiepBaTJov^,  and  ultimately  to  a  complete  set 
of  forms  with  initial  s,  which  had  been  lost  earlier 
by  a  general   Greek   law  (§   202).     The   pronoun 
0  Belva  "  a  certain  one  "  is  supposed  to  be  a  wrong 
division  of  oSe  +  another  pronominal  element.^     If 
any  further  change  takes  place  in  the  form  of  an 
initial  combination  of  consonants,  the  byform  may 

^  This  interchange  goes  back  to  Indo-0.  times,  the  Oennanic 
languages  (Eng.  thatch)  showing  a  form  without  5-,  for  initial  at- 
would  remain  unchanged  (§  103,  i.). 

'  Baunack,  SiudUn,  L  46  ;  Solmsen,  K,Z,  31,  pp.  475  ff.  But 
compare  Persson,  LF,  ii.  pp.  228  ff. 
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be  widely  separated  from  its  parent.  If  we  could 
be  certain  of  the  identification,  a  /good  example 
of  such  difference  would  be  found  J^  pl^o^  =  *8rigo8, 
whence  in  Latin  both  frigus  (§  203)  and  rigor} 

238.  This  wrong  division  of  words  is  probably 
one  of  the  origins  of  prothesia  '  Thus 
6/M)f}yvvfic    by    the  side    of  /Mopyvvfic 
probably  arises    from  a  wrong    division    of   aTro- 
fAopyvvfii,  and  the  same  may  be  true  of  o-piaato  and 

239.  The  words  a)-<^6\€(ii),  o)-pu7i7,and  some  others 
seem  to  owe  their  initial  vowel  to  a  ^Arf«,and 
somewhat  different  cause.  In  the  pre-  ****^- 
historic  period  of  Greek  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
preposition  *o)  (  =  Skt.  a)  meaning  "  round  about." 
This  still  survives  in  iiKeavo^,  originally  a  participle 
from  the  same  root  as  Kcc-fiai  and  indicating  the 
river  "lying  round"  the  world.^  The  stem  of 
axf>€Xea),  etc.,  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  in  Skt. 
phal-a'7n  "  fruit,  gain.*'  If  *a)  could  be  used  with 
the  same  meaning  of  greatness  as  irepl  in  ireplKXvTo^, 
etc.,  it  is  not  hard  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of 
a}<f>€7U<o?  It  may  be  conjectured  that  in  €p€(f>a)  as 
compared  with  its  substantives  6po(f>o^,  opo(f>i]y  the 
verb  changed  its  initial  o  to  e  parallel  to  the  regular 
change  of  its  root  voweL 

240.  The  nimiber  of  such  wrongly  divided  words 
in  English  is  considerable;   as  examples  may  be 

^  So  Pedersen,  I.F.  ii.  p.  325  n. 

«  See  V.  Fierlinger,  K.Z.  27,  pp.  477  ff. 

'  Moulton,  A.  J. P.  yiii.  p.  209.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
connect  6^\ot  and  6^l\u  with  d)^\4u,  if  this  derivation  is  right, 
owing  to  the  form  Po^XtiKbai  found  in  an  inscription  from  Mantinea. 
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cited  apron  akin  to  napery  originating  in  the 
Wrongly  divided  wrong  division  an  apron  instead  of 
wordainBngiish.  ^  napron,  an    orange    for  a    norange, 

a  nickname  for  an  eke  name,  the  n  in  the  last  case 
being  added  to  the  original  word,  whereas  in  the 
first  two  cases  the  n  which  originally  began  the 
word  has  been  lost.^ 

241.  (6)  The  loss  of  final  consonants  is  probably 
mostly  due  to  assimilation.  To  this  may  be  attri- 
buted the  total  loss  of  final  stops  in  Greek.    Double 

Aaairaiiation     consouauts   arising  by  assimilation  at 
m  the  sentence.  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  roduced  at  the 

end  of  the  clause  or  sentence  to  a  simple  sound ; 
hence  i/eo-riy?,  n^ovi-tas  with  final  -9,  -s  for  -0-9,  -88  by 
assimilation  from -t9,-^5> the  originalstem 
being  *ne^o{eytat'.  The  v  i(f>€\KvaTucov, 
whether  at  the  end  of  a  verb  form  as  e<f>€p€'Vy  or  of 
a  noun  form  like  iTrwoiai-v,  was  not  originally 
merely  an  arbitrary  means  of  avoiding  hiatus,  but 
was  extended  from  cases  where  it  had  originally  a 
meaning  and  syntactical  value  to  other  cases  where 
it  had  not.  Parallel  to  this  is  the  confusion  of  of 
and  on  in  Shakspearian  English^  and  in  modern 
dialects.  The  unawx^ented  form  of  both  prepositions 
became  simply  a  neutral  vowel  sound  written  0'  (cp. 

^  In  the  Keltic  languages  this  has  resulted  rather  in  the  change 
of  the  initial  consonant  of  the  second  than  of  the  final  consonant 
of  the  first  word.  The  speakers  of  the  old  Gaulish  language,  when 
they  adopted  Latin  as  their  speech,  kept  the  old  manner  of  pro- 
nunciation, a  pronunciation  still  traceable  in  the  curious  "sentence 
phonetics*'  of  French  ;  cp.  i/  a  with  a-t-Ut  and  the  pronunciation 
of  avez'voua  f  with  that  of  the  same  words  in  vous  avez, 

'  Abbott,  Shetkspearian  Orammarf  §  182. 
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a-bed  where  a  is  the  unaccented  form  of  the  older 
an  =  on,  and  a,  an  the  articles,  really  unaccented 
forms  of  ane,  one).  Hence  on  came  to  be  used  for  of 
and  vice  versa.  In  the  modem  Northumberland 
dialect  on  has,  in  consequence,  developed  largely  at 
the  expense  of  of. 

242.  The  frequent  loss  of  jBnal  8  after  a  short 
syllable  in  early  and  popular  Latin  was  lobs  of  final* 
owing  to  a  weak  pronunciation  of  the  s  *°  ^^^^' 
and  partly,  perhaps,  also  to  assimilation.  But  to  the 
Roman  writers  it  was  merely  a  metrical  device  and 
the  elision  occurs  before  all  consonants  with  equal 
impartiality.^ 

243.  (c)  The  contraction  of  a  final  vowel  with 
the  initial  vowel  of  the  followine:  word 

Grasis 

has  already  been  discussed.  The  loss  of 
a  final  vowel  before  a  succeeding  initial  vowel 
leads  in  Greek  to  various  dialectic  forms  of  the 
prepositions  dv,  air,  Kar,  etc.,  which  were  then  used 
before  consonants  and  sometimes  assimilated,  as 
is  the  case  with  Kar  before  tt  to  tt — xair  TriBiov 

'  In  the  existing  remains  of  Latin  poetry,  exclusive  of  the 
dramatists,  there  are  some  445  certain  instances  of  the  loss  of  final 
8f  and  about  *200  more  which  for  various  reasons  are  doubtful. 
Lucilius  employs  this  metrical  device  most  frequently,  the  pro- 
portion in  his  remains  being  about  one  occurrence  in  every  5 '2 
verses,  in  £nniu8  one  in  5  '5,  in  Lucretius,  excluding  poti\  which 
may  have  been  poU,  and  conjectural  emendations,  about  one  in 
137.  The  instances  before  each  initial  consonant  are  roughly  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  consonant  as  an  initial  letter ; 
thus  p  is  the  most  frequent  initial  letter  with  65,  a  the  next  with 
53  occurrences.  Maurenbrecher's  results  {Forschungen  zur  lot, 
SpraehgeschiehU  u.  Metrik^  i.  Leipzig,  1899)  for  the  comic  poets  give 
a  as  the  most  frequent  initial  letter. 

P 
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(Homer),  before  13  to  /8 — Ka^^aKe  (Homer),  and 
so  on.^ 

244.  In  Latin  et  represents  the  same  original  as 
Latin  d,  ac,    ^*«     *^^^  ^Y  ^^e  regular  change  of  final 

"^'  i  Latin  to  e  (§165)  became  "^ete  and 
the  final  e  was  dropped  before  a  following  vowel  as 
in  animal,  calcar,  etc.,  which  are  neuter  i-stems.  So 
also  a>c  is  merely  a  byform  of  at-que  (itself  only 
ad  +  que  "and  besides"),  the  c-sound  being  lost  by 
a  kind  of  syncope  (§  228,  i.)  before  a  following  con- 
sonant and  t  being  assimilated  to  c  (qu)  exactly  as 
in  sicciis  from  ^sit-co-s.'^  In  the  popular  pronimcia- 
tion  which  we  find  in  Plautus  this  dropping  of  final 
e  was  carried  much  further,  as  we  learn  from  the 
scansion,  than  the  representation  of  the  language  in 
writing  shows. 

245.  The  peculiar  scansion  of  Homer  is  also  in  a 

large  measure  due  to  the  change  of  the 

Scansion  of  diph-  ^  j.    1     1  • 

thongs     before  sccoud  part  of  a  diphthong  into  a  con- 

sonant  beginning  the  next  syllable,  the 
sonant  part  of  the  diphthong  being  then  treated  as 
short;  in  other  words,  -at  a-  (see  §  83)  is  now 
scanned  as  -a  la-.  Hence,  in  the  line  aUv  apiareveiv 
Kai  imeipo^ov  Ifi/Jbcvai  aWcov,  the  latter  part  is  to 
be  scanned  xa  tvTreipo^op  €fifieva  loKKodv.  In  cases 
of  erases  like  kottL,  Kara  the  grammars  lay  down  the 
rule  that  a  is  to  be  written  only  when  i  is  part  of 
the  second  element  in  the  combination.  This  rule 
finds  an  explanation  in  this  principle;  in  Ka'rri  i 
disappears  as  it  does  in  ttoS  for  iroiSi  and  arod 

J  G.  Meyer,  Or.  Gr?  §  309. 

'  Skiitsch,  Forachungen  z»  kU,  Oramm,  p.  52. 
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for  older  a-rotd,  while  in  Kara  the  c  of  elra  still 
survives. 

246.  (d)  A  good  example  of  the  double  forms 
produced  when  a  final  vowel  becomes 
consonantal  is  seen  in  7rpo<;.     This  is 

the  form  which  irpori  takes  before  a  following 
voweL  Thus  the  primitive  Greek  forms  would 
have  been  *7rpoTt-BiBcDTCy  but  ^trporiihtoice,  whence 
*7rpo<r<r-eS(ii)iee.  This  when  isolated  was  written 
7rpo9  and  remained  the  only  form  in  Attic  Greek, 
although  irporl  survived  and  irpo^i  disappeared  in 
other  dialecta 

247.  The  9  in  forms  like  ef  (=  eie-9),  etV  (=  *eV-9), 
Yci)pt-9,  etc.,  is  of  uncertain  origin.     As 

irapo^  CgGU.j,  nrapa  (mstr.;,  Trept  (loc.;, 
irapai  (dat.),  seem  to  belong  to  one  noun  paradigm, 
it  is  possible  that  -9  in  6/C-9  is  the  weak  form  of  the 
genitive  suffix,  ei^  and  eV  have  been  specialised  in 
Attic  in  different  senses.  In  some  dialects,  how- 
ever, €v  is  the  only  form,  governing  alike  dative 
and  accusative  just  as  Lat.  in  governs  the  ablative 
and  accusative. 

248.  The  forms  once  ending  in  -1/9  which  show 
compensatory  lengthening  of  the  vowel  survival  of 
are  only  one  of  two  sets  of  forms  which  ^°'*^^®  '°""*' 
existed  as  the  effect  of  the  following  word  upon  the 
previous  one.  At  the  end  of  the  sentence  or  before 
a  following  vowel  the  forms  with  long  vowel  were 
developed  —  ripAf;,  eh  (*eV-9),  Oeov^ :  before  a 
following  consonant  the  vowel  showed  no  lengthen- 
ing although  the  -j/-  was  dropped  as  before — ti/jA^, 
€9,  0609.     So  too  Se<r-7roTi;9  "  house  lord  "  for  *Se/A9- 
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TTOTTjf;,  where  *S€/i9  is  a  genitive  of  an  old  stem 
from  the  same  root  as  Bofi-o-*;  and  Sifi-o).  This 
accounts  for  the  variants  6t9  and  69,  and  for  the 
short  forms  of  the  accusative  plural  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  poetry ;  cp.  Hesiod,  Works  and 
Days,  675,  KaX  yeifi&v  inrioina,  ^6roi,6  re  heivas 
aifra^:  Shield,  302,  rol  S*  oiKviroSa^  \a709  ^pevv. 
These  short  forms,  however,  have  generally  been 
overpowered  by  those  which  show  the  compensatory 
lengthening. 

XIV.  Accent 

249.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in 
Pitch  and     ^hc   Original   Indo-Grermanic  language 

Btreua  accent     ^I^q^q  y^gj^  ^WO  kiuds  of  AcCCUt pitch 

accent  and  stress  accent  (§§  92-3).  It  was  also  ob- 
served that  the  effects  produced  by  these  accents  were 
of  diflFerent  kinds.  The  effect  of  pitch  accent  would 
be  to  influence  the  nature  of  a  sound,  a  high-pitched 
sound  naturally  going  with  the  high  pitch  accent 
and  conversely.  The  main  effect  of  stress  accent  is 
that  it  emphasises  one  syllable  at  the  expense  of 
its  neighbours;  the  syllables  before  and  after  are 
likely  either  to  lose  their  separate  existence  alto- 
gether or  to  have  their  vowel  reduced  to  a  neutral 
sound.  This  happened  extensively  in  Latin,  and 
in  the  development  of  the  Eomance  languages  from 
Latin.  In  Latin  compounds,  in  instances  where 
there  was  no  counteracting  cause,  the  a,  e,  or  0 
sound  of  the  simple  word  was  reduced  to  the  neutral 
I  or  w  sound  (§  272) ;  compare  desilio,  insvlto  with 
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salio ;  adimo,  protintcs  with  emo  and  terms;  ilico 
(=  *i7i  sloco),  sedvliLS  (formed  from  se  dolo  "  without 
guile ")  with  locvs  and  dolus.  In  the  late  Latin, 
from  which  the  Bomance  languages  sprang,  the 
stress  accent  was  stronger  apparently  than  it  had 
been  at  an  earlier  period ;  hence,  in  cases  where  no 
other  law  crossed  its  effect,  the  loss  of  unaccented 
syllables  preceding  or  following  the  syllable  which 
had  the  main  stress.  Thus  the  Italian  Rimini, 
storia  are  the  representatives  of  the  Latin  Ariminum, 
historiam ;  the  French  Grilles,  frbre,  aimable,  esprit  ^ 
of  the  Latin  Egilius  (a  by-form  of  Egidius,  Cic.  De 
Orat.  ii  &%),fratrem  (§  93),  amabilem,  spiritum. 

250.  It  is  necessary  to  discuss  (1)  the  remains 
of  the  original  Indo- Germanic  accent 
which  are  still  found  in  the  history  of  accentumtion  to 

bfi  diflcufmod 

the  individual  languages,  and  (2)  the 
changes    in    the   original   system   of  accentuation 
which  took  place  in  the  separate  history  of  Greek 
and  Latin. 

1.  The  Indo-Germanic  Accent.     Ablaut. 

251.  The  most  important  relic  of  the  original 
accentuation,  and  the  only  one  which 

.J        ^.         ,  .      ,,  ,    Vowel  gradation. 

requires  consideration  here,  is  the  vowel 
gradation  or  ablaut,  which  the  majority  of  philo- 
logists still  attribute    to    the    influence    of   pitch 
accent^     It  is  contended  that  there  was  a  change 

^  The  initial  e  is  prothetic,  originating  in  the  difficulty  which 
the  speakers  of  late  Latin  found  in  pronouncing  initial  s-  followed 
by  another  consonant ;  hence  late  Latin  ispiritus  (cp.  §  284). 

*  See  §  92. 
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of  vowel  according  to  the  position  of  the  highest 
Interchange  of  pitch,  for  example  e  interchanges  with 
e  and  o,       o,  e  as  a  higher  pitched  vowel  appear- 
ing in  the  syllable  with  the  chief  accent,  o  in  the 
syllable  which  had  not  the  chief  accent.     Thus  we 
have   rightly    <\>€po>,  but  ^opd.      Analogy   of  all 
affected  by     ki^ds  has,  howevci,  obliterated  a  large 
'^^°^'      part  of  the  system,  if  this  theory  be 
correct.     Thus  7&09  is  right  but  701/09  is  wrong, 
and  so  also  is  6h6<i  which  ought  to  be  *6hh.     This 
confusion  no  doubt  can  be  explained  as  the  result 
of  a  change  of  position  in  the  accent  of  the  oblique 
cases  and  a  consequent  change  of  vowel,  this  new 
vowel  being  at  a  later  period  introduced  into  the 
nominative  from  the  oblique  cases,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  expelled  from  its  rightful  position  by 
the  vowel  of  the  nominative. 

252.  The  phenomena  of  ablaut  may  be  con- 
veniently classified  according  to  the 
vowels  concerned  in  each  case.  Thus 
it  is  found  that  in  various  forms  there  is  an  inter- 
change of  e  and  0,  of  B  and  5,  etc,  both  when  they 
occur  between  consonants  and  also  when  they  occur 
finally  or  form  diphthongs  with  i,  w,  or  with  nasals 
or  liquids,  em  or  d  being  exactly  parallel  to  ei  or 
eu  (§  83).  When,  however,  we  examine  the  earliest 
relics  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  we  find  that 
in  some  of  them,  such  as  Latin,  the  system  of  vowel 

gradation  has  been  nearly  obliterated, 

not  equally  con-    "  ,  .,      .         , ,  ,  /^        i      -x    •      i. 

spicuous  in  all  whilc  in  othcrs,  such  as  Greek,  it  is  to 

a    large    extent    preserved.      Even    in 
Greek,  however,  only  one  series  is  found   to  any 
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very  large  extent,  viz.  that  which  is  named  from  its 
vowels  the  t\o  series.  Of  this  series  there  are 
very  many  examples  in  Greek,  and  even  in  Latin  a 
few  have  been  preserved. 

253.  The  «-grade  of  such  roots  is  generally 
taken  in  recent  books  as  the  typical  Typical  form 
form;  older  books  followed  the  fashion  o'«>o*»- 
of  the  Indian  grammarians  and  gave  the  forms  in 
their  weak  grade  in  most  cases.  Thus  the  root  of 
TpeTT-G),  T/507r-o-9,  would  now  be  given  as  rpenr-t 
representing  exactly  an  original  ^trep- ;  the  root  of 
TTeld'O),  Tre-iroiO-a,  e-nnO-ov  as  TreiO-,  not  as  ttiO-, 
representing  an  original  *bheidh-  (cp.  §  102),  not 
*bhidh'.  The  form  in  0  is  generally  called  the 
ablaut  or  variant^  form,  while  the  forms  in  i,  u,  L  r, 

o      o 

m,  n,  or  without  a  sonant  at  all,  are  described  as  the 
weak  grade.  •  But  it  is  really  inaccurate  to  say  that 
iroiB'  and  irovO-  (in  nre-TrovO-a)  are  the  deflected 
forms  respectively  of  ireiO-  and  irevO-,  for  such  a 
statement  implies  that  Tret^-  and  irevB-  were  in 
existence  before  Trot^-  and  irovO-y  and  of  this  there 
is  no  proof.  Accent  changes  accompany  vowel 
changes  from  the  earliest  period  that  we  can 
reach  in  the  history  of  Indo- Germanic  sounds; 
as  already  mentioned  the  principal  pitch  accent 
on  a  syllable  was  accompanied,  it  seems,  by  an 
6-vowel ;  the  absence  of  such  accent  by  a»  o-vowel. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  principal 

^  I  prefer  this  to  the  term  deflected  used  to  translate  fiichi  in 
the  English  translation  by  Mr.  Elliott  of  Victor  Henry's  excellent 
Pr4ei8  de  la  Orammaire  compart  du  Orec  et  du  Latins  because  I 
wish  to  avoid  suggesting  that  the  0  forms  are  in  any  way  less 
original  than  the  e  forms. 
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zirtBz  accent  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  the 

syllable  in  its  lowest  pronounceable  form 

Weak  forma  the      '^  .^    .      ^  .,  ,      ,  , 

result  of  stress  TTt^-,  TTW^-,  or,  II  it  was  possible,  by  the 

total  absence  of  the  sonant;  cp.  Tra-re/o-a, 
ira-Tpd'O-L  (  =  *p9-tr-si),^  ira-rp-o^.     Assuming  that 

e  and  o  do  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the 
pitch  accent,  it  would  be  best  to  name  e  the  high 
grade,  o  the  low  gi'ade,  and  to  call  the  reduced  forms 
the  weak  grade.  It  seems  probable  that  the  short 
vowels  when  reduced  disappeared  altogether,  or, 
according  to  Streitberg's  theory  (§265  n.),  length- 
ened the  previous  syllable  if  accented,  while  long 
vowels  were  reduced  to  the  neutral  vowel  in  the 
weak  grade  and  disappeared  in  compounds.^ 

254.  The   levelling  which  has  taken   place   in 

Latin  in  the  noun  forms  has  been 
vowel  grades  in  already  mentioned  (§  48).     Instead  of 

*dd-tdr,  *da-'tr-48  (later  -is),  ^da-tSr-i  we 
find  datdr,  datoris,  datdre,  the  strong  form  being 
carried  through  all  the  cases ;  on  the  other  hand, 

'  The  stress  accent  here,  whatever  its  original  position,  could 
not  have  been  on  the  -tf-  syllable,  for  an  accented  sonant  liquid 
or  nasal,  as  was  pointed  out  in  §  157,  n.  2  (p.  148),  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms. 

'  So  Bartholomae  {I.F,  vii.  p.  70),  who  accounts  for  the  forms  found 
(mostly  in  Sanskrit)  without  9  in  long-vowel  series  (Gk.  ri-Oe-fiePf 
but  Skt.  da-dh-mdsi ;  Tl-Oe-ref  but  Skt.  dhattd;  do-r<$-s,  but  Skt. 
rfeixl-i-to-5**  God -given,"with-^  only  to  represent  the  root  syllable) 
by  formulating  the  rule  that  "in  the  second  or  penultimate 
syllable  of  a  word  9  was  lost  in  the  original  language  if  its  accent 
was  altered  by  its  forming  part  of  a  compound,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
verb  by  its  becoming  enclitic  "  (§  267).  Thus  da-dh-mds  is  the  form 
arising  in  compounds  or  through  enclisis,  while  Greek  preserves 
the  simple  form. 
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'pattr  has  weak  forms  in  every  case  except  the  nomi- 
native singulai^  caro,  carnis  represent  the  normal 
declension,  but  we  have  no  carinem  (=  ''^cdronem),  no 
carine  ( =  *car6ni) ;  these  have  been  replaced  by 
carnem  and  carne.  So  even  in  Greek, 
although  tcv'ODv,  tcv-vo^  is  regular,  there 
is  no  *Kvova  for  the  accusative  singular  and  no 
*Kva<n,  for  the  dative  (locative)  plural.  The  weakest 
forms  {tcvvaf  Kvai)  have  taken  their  places. 

255.  This  analogical  levelling  appears  to  some  ex- 
tent in  all  lans^uages :  there  is  a  further 

Spociftl  cau86 

reason  in  Latin  for  the  disappearance  of  levelling  in 
of  the  original  ablaut,  viz.  the  tendency 
to  change  its  diphthongs  to  simple  sounds  and  to 
reduce  to  the  neutral  vowel  all  vowels  unaccented 
under  its  later  system  of  accentuation  (§  274). 

256.  In   the   short  vowel  series  a  number  of 
forms  are  found  with  a  long  vowel.    The 

Lous    vowels 

relation  of  these  forms  to  the  others  is  in  the  abort 
not  in  all  respects  clear,  and  indeed, 
notwithstanding  the  work  of  the  last  twenty  years 
on  this  whole  problem,  much  still  remains  to  be  done, 
and  scarcely  a  single  statement  made  on  the  subject 
can  be  said  to  have  met  with  universal  acceptance. 

257.  In  the  following  series  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  most  cases  no  single  language 

has  retained  representatives  of  all  the  mreiy  complete 

,  J  ^ .  ,  in  any  language. 

vowel  grades ;  sometimes  one  language 

shows  forms  which  have  been  lost  in  others,  but  in 

many  instances  a  complete  set  of  forms  cannot  be 

obtained  even  from  the  whole  of  the  Indo-Germanic 

languages. 
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INDO-GERMANIC  VOWEL  SERIES  §258 


Forms  of  the 
t :  0  series. 


258.  A.  The  e  :  0  series. 

This,  by  far  the  most  important  series,  is  found 
not  merely  in  the  simple  form  t :  0  with 
the  corresponding  weak  grade,  but  also 
in  cases  where  the  vowel  is  combined  with  i,  u, 
nasals,  and  liquids.  For  the  relation  of  long  forms 
like  ira-Tr\pi  <t^pvv>  ev-Trd'Tcap,  €u-(f>pa)v,  homo,  ttov^, 
pSSj  etc.,^  to  the  shorter  forms  ira-rep-a,  (f>p€v-a, 
ev-ird-Top-a,  ev-^povoy  hominem,  woB-a,  ped-em,  etc., 
see  note  after  §  265.  When  the  e :  0  vowel  entirely 
disappears  in  diphthongs  of  the  weak  grade,  the  re- 
maining 2,  u,  nasals,  and  liquids  may  be  sonant  or 
consonant  according  as  a  consonant  or  a  vowel 
follows  them.  Hence  the  complete  table  of  this 
series  (excluding  the  long  forms)  in  the  original 
language  must  have  been  as  follows  ^ : — 


Strong  Grade 

Weak  Grade 

(i.)      6      :  0 

nil 

(iL)     ii    :  ox 

• 

1 

(iii.)     ^u    :  on 

u 

(iv.)     ^m  :  om 

m 

(v.)      dn  :  on 

n 

(vi.)     6t    :  or 

r 

(vii.)    ^1    :  ol 

1 

^  From  these  must  be  distinguished  the  long  vowels  which  arise 
in  compounds  at  the  junction  of  the  composing  elements  as  in 
\ox&y6s,  Lat.  ambages,  and  which  Wackemagel  has  shown  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  ablaut. 

^  The  modern  English  representatives  of  these  seven  series  are  : 


(i.) 

give 

:  gave 

given  (with  vowel  of  present) 

(ii.) 

drive 

:  drave 

driven 

(iii.) 

freeze 

:  froze 

frore  (O.E.  ptcp.  ge-froren) 

(iv.) 

swim 

:  swam 

swum 

(V.) 

drink 

:  drank 

drunken 

(vi.) 

bear 

:  bare 

bom 

(vii.) 

steal 

•.stole  (for  stale) 

stolen 

— §  259        FORMS  OF  THE  E  :  O  SERIES 
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In  the  individual  languages  these  sounds  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  development  which  has  been 
already  explained  in  each  case. 


Strong  Grade 

Weak  Grade 

259.  (i.)e: 

0 

nil 

Wd-a     : 

T68'a 

M-pB-a 

ped-e 

tri-pud-him 

H^ 

rfw(  =  *«-ai-5,  §148) 

sed-e-o  : 

sol-iiun  (l=d, 

Jsido 

\  nidus  ( =  *ni-2d-oa) 

§134) 

sit 

set 

nest 

(Ooth.  satjan 

like  ^>op4ta) 

(ii.)     ei    : 

oi 

• 

1 

7rel0-b» 

:  Ti'TotO-a 

O.L.  feid-o 

foed-ns 

fid-es 

Feld-O'fMi    : 

Foida 

Fi8-eaf 

▼id-i  (§  176) 

vid-ere 

O.E. 

wat  (I  wot) 

wit-an 

(iii.)    eu    : 

OU 

U 

7ei/-w.  . 

—       ■      1 

- 

C-(U\JJ>    : 

J^  c  ^  0-  w 

gus-tare 

0.£.ceo8an 

ceas 

curon  (1  pi.  pft.) 

(ohoose) 

:  (chose) 

TcOd-O-fMl 

wia-Tis  {  =  \TOe-ris,  §192) 

O.E.  beodan 

:  bead 

bud-on  (1  pi.  pft.) 

(iv.)  em 

:   om 

m(m) 

:  v6pL-0'S 

..Si  A^ 

nem-u8 

emo(  =  *n7m>,  §161) 

O.E.  nim-an  (§ 

10)  :  nam 

ge-nnm-en  {  =  *nrp,m-) 

eff  (  =  *«7ii- 

5,  §  156) :  6fi'6-i 

\&fi-a  (  =  *5J2iwi-) 

aem-per 

• 

sim-plex 

~— 

:   same 

some 
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Strong  Grade 

Weak  Grade 

(v.)  en             on 

n(n) 

4>p4¥'a      :    €6'^pW'a 

<f>pa-ffl  (Pindar) 

i-yiv-ero  :  yi-yop-a 

yl-yv-o-ficu 

yiv-os       :  y6y-o-t 

yi-ya-fACP 

gi-gn-oi 

gen-US     :        — 

gen-iu8  (=J«-jfo.») 

O.H.G.  ohind   "ohUd"  :  O.E. 

O.E.  cynn  "kin" 

[o^nnan 

fiiy-os        z  ni-ftop-a 

fialyofjuu 

{  =  *mn-iO'mai,  §§  2( 

airrd-fAa-TO-s 

Min-er-ya  :  me-min-i 

/com-men-tu-8 

Imens  (§  25) 

O.E. 

ge-myud 

(vi)  er     :     or 

Ta-rip-a^  :  ^pd-rop-a. 

O.E.  fae-der        :  [bro-dor*] 

^p'<a         0op-6-f 

0op-fi6-f 
fer-o  — 

O.E.  ber-an  :    baer  (pft.) 

bearm  "bosom" 
beam  (bairn) 


26,  83) 


{ 


{ 


r(r) 

xa-rp-6f 
Ta-rpd-ffi 
pa-tr-is 
Gothic  ffa-dr-s  (gen.) 

\fa-dru-m  {-tf-')  dat.  pi. 
dl'4>p-o-s 

(a  vehicle  to  carry  two) 
tors  {  =  *bhr'ti-8) 
for-te 


ge-boren 


^  The  compounds  malignus,  benignus,  dbiegnus,  etc.,  are  later 
formations  in  which  the  yowel  of  the  root  *gen-  is  suppressed  by 
the  influence  of  the  later  stress  accent  (§  272) ;  op.  oleaginua,  etc 

'  The  Latin  nominatives  pctUr,  dator  represent  an  older  *paUr, 
*dat6r. 

'  The  0  in  the  second  syllable  has  developed  from  a  sonant  r, 
the  original  vowel  of  the  final  syllable  disappearing  phonetically 
(Hirt,  I.F.  i.  p.  212 ;  Streitberg,  Urgerm,  Oramm.  p.  260). 


THE  E  :  O  AND  A  :  O  SERIES 

Weak  Grade 


—^261 

strong  Grade 

(vii)    el        :       ol 

**  belt  to  hold  some- 
thing up  " 

:  te-tal-i 

O.E. 

peMo  {  =  *pel-nd)    :  pe-pul-i 
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1(1) 

ri-TKa-fuv 
TdX-os  {  =  t{l-) 

toUo  ( =  •y-w5) 

>olian  "thole"  (§  106,  iv.) 

iroX-T6-s 

pul-BU-8  (  =  *pf-W-#,  §  162) 


260.  B.  The  i  :  d  series. 


e           :       0 

9 

ri-Bn-iu  '.  0<a-fi6-s 

0e-TO'S  (  =  *dh9-t6'8) 

oon-di-tn-s  (§  191,  n.  2) 

feci 

fa-oi-o 

0.  E.  dS-d  "  deed  ":  dom  *•  doom  " 

do  "I  do" 

1j-fia(%lA2,l)  :  i<f>-4-(a-Ka 

i-T6-S 

se-men 

sa-tu-s 

O.E.  t^.-d 

261.  C.  The  a  :  0  seri 

es.^ 

(i.)     a         :  ?o 

nU 

(ii.)   ai        :  f  oi 

• 

1 

(iii. )  an       :  ?  on 

u 

(i.)    dy-w   :  ?  67-/40- s 

?  Skt.  i-m&a^  ** in  the  path  " 

ago 

IceL          aka         [ok  pft] 

ekinn  (ptcp.) 

(iL)   aX0-u 

ie-ap6-s 

aes-tas 

^  The  low  grade  with  0  is  not  certain  (cp.  Hirt,  Ablaut^  p.  161). 
iy-fiO't  '* swathe"  is  cited  as  an  example  ;  other  authorities  divide 
S-y-fio-s,  and  make  0  prothetic.  dx-pot :  BK-pi-i  is  a  plausible 
example,  but  its  relation  to  the  long  forms  seen  in  Lat.  dc-er, 
Gk.  ibK-^'t,  is  not  clear.  Since  in  all  but  the  Aryan  languages  9 
as  well  as  original  S  is  represented  by  &,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
decide  whether  a  given  form  contains  9  or  a  (cp.  Pedersen,  K.Z, 
36,  pp.  75  ff.).     Pft  forms  like  ok  come  from  the  i :  0  series. 

'''  Cp.  Wackemagel,  AUinditehe  QrammtUik,  L  p.  79. 
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Strong  Grade 

O.E.  ad  (§  174) 

(iii. )  a^lw  ( =  *jai<«-d) 
O.E.  aear^sere" 

262.  D.  The  a  :  0  series. 


Weak  Grade 
idel  (idle) 


a  :      0 

t-ffra-fu  (Doric) 
<rrd-fi(ay 
sta-men 
O.E.    sto-l  (stool) 


ffTd-ffi-s  (=<rrP-W-f,  §  169) 

i-m 

■o 
stffi-d 


{sta-ti-i 
8ta-ti-( 


fa-te-or 


4>a.-pU  (Doric)  :  ^u-y^ 

fa-ma  ^ 

fa-bulaj 

263.  E.  The  0  series  ;  F.  The  0  series. 
The  forms  of  these  series  are  rare  and  uncertain. 
There  is  no  variation  found  in  the  strong  grade. 


0 


nil 


fod-i-o 
Goth.     bad-i*'bed" 
O.E.      b^ 

F.  The  0  series. 

This  is  the  most  doubtful  of  all.     No  probable 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Grermanic  languages. 


0 

9 

il-hia-fu 

dd-voi 

dw-po-v 

3o-t6-s* 

do-nu-m 

da-ta-s 

«w-Ti-f  (§  27) 

5o-TiJp 

dos 

da-tor 

^  If  6^is  belongs,  as  is  probable,  to  the  weak  grade,  it  has 
borrowed  its  0  from  the  strong  forms. 

'  do-T6-s  like  Berds^  Ms  has  taken  the  prevalent  vowel  of  its 
own  verb.     The  regular  form  would  be  *3ot6s  {  =  *d9t6s). 
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264.  In  the  0  and  5  series  the  only  change  is 
in  quantity.  There  is  no  change  in  quality  as  in 
thik  e  :  0  series.  Owing  to  this  lack  of  qualitative 
interchange  this  8  sound  has  been  held  to  be 
diflFerent  from  the  5  which  interchanges  with  e,  and 
possibly  with  a  (§  114).  Besides  the  grades  given 
in  the  six  series  cited,  there  are  many  Q^^er  inter- 
interchanges  of  vowels  which  vary  both  voweif  and  their 
in  quality  and  in  quantity.  Other  ®*"®®^' 
interchanges  of  long  vowels  of  different  qualities 
may  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  roots  con- 
taining long  diphthongs.  Thus  from  a  root  *dA^j- 
"suck"  come  the  forms  ^?;-cra-To,  Lat.  fl-li-u-si^  162), 
Skt.  dhi-td-8  "  sucked."  This  last  form  at  least  may 
be  explained  as  containing  the  weak  grade  of  the 
root  *dAj?j-,  91  passing  into  l.  Analogy  also  has 
affected  the  different  series  in  all  languages  so  that 
all  sorts  of  confusion  arise,^  just  as  in  the  stem 
gradation  of  substantives  (^48  ff.). 

265.  Eecent  research  has  shown  that  in  the 
original  language  there  must  have  been  vowels  of 
three  different  lengths,  viz.  short,  long,  and  extra- 
long.  The  quantity  of  these  may  be  distinguished 
as  one  mora  w,  two  morae  ^  ^^  and  three  morae 
www  respectively.^  The  examination  of  the 
problem  of  "lengthened  grades"  has  helped  to 
clear  up  the  relations  of  these  three  kinds  of  vowels. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  the 
extra-long  vowels  arose  from  ordinary  long  vowels 
when   a    succeeding  mora    was   lost,  e.g.   when   a 

^  Cp.  Brugmann,  Onindr.  i.*  pp.  603  ff. 
3  Bartbolomae,  BB,  xvii.  pp.  106  ff. 
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disyllabic  word  of  the  type  ^  yj  became  monosyl- 
labic (see  (2)  below),  or  when  vowels  originally  in 
separate  syllables  contracted  into  one  syllable,  or 
again  when  a  long  diphthong  with  acute  accent  lost 
its  second  element  (4).  Such  extra -long  vowels 
carried  the  circumflex  accent.  The  acute  and  cir- 
cumflex accents  (§97)  have  been  traced  by  their 
influence  not  only  in  Greek  but  also  in  Sanskrit, 
Lithuanian,  and  the  Germanic  group  of  languages. 

Note. — The  ''lengthened  grades,"  the  long  vowels  of  iro-n^p,  of 
Lat.  pesy  etc. ,  have  been  placed  in  a  new  light  by  recent  investiga- 
tion. To  this  investigation  a  number  of  scholars  have  contributed 
important  elements,  which  have  been  co-ordinated  and  completed 
in  an  important  article  by  Streitberg  {LF,  iii.  pp.  305-416).  The 
following  summary  is  taken  from  this  article. 

(1)  An  accented  short  vowel  in  an  open  syllable  is  lengthened 
if  a  following  syllable  is  lost. 

Compare  ^p  and  ^p6$,  Trapa-pXib^  and  irartD'/SXe^, 
and  (retaining  the  accent  of  their  nominatives)  €ip6o7ra 
and  Kuvuhra.  Hence  Doric  iru>s,  Lat.  pes  represent 
*Tr6SoSy  *p4do8,  and  similarly  with  other  monosyllabic 
root  nouns  :  Lat.  vox,  reXy  ISXj  etc.  Thus  Indo-G.  *9oys 
{Pwi)  =  *gS^a8;  Indo-G.  *rfjej^=*rfjfifjf<M.  But  in  com- 
pounds, where  the  accent  went  on  to  the  first  element 
(vcd-fi/^,  Si'TTTv^t  Lat.  semi-feTy  compared  with  iVyAf, 
ivyA*',  -irnJxos  and  Lat.  f^rus),  the  vowel  remains  un- 
changed. So  the  long  suffixes  -e/i-,  -dn-,  -wic?i-,  -won-, 
-er-,  -or-,  -ter-y  -tor  have  parallels  with  -o- ;  -eno-y  -ono-y 
•menO'y  -mono-,  -ero-,  -tcro-,  though  the  last  two  differ 
in  meaning  from  the  long  forms.  Similarly  -nt-  has  a 
by-form  in  -rUo-,  etc.  The  -s-forms,  alone  in  the 
noun,  Streitberg  thinks  have  no  form  with  vowel 
ending  beside  them.  The  Homeric  7eve^,  however,  by 
the  side  of  7^0;  (cp.  Lat.  generdre)  seems  to  vouch 
for  such  original  forms.  No  Indo-G.  accusatives  are 
lengthened  except  *f  dm  and  dienif  because  these  are  the 
only  accusatives  which  became  monosyllables ;  ir6da, 
pedem,  etc.,  remain  disyllabic. 
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(2)  An  accented  long  vowel  changes  its  accent  from  acute' to 
circumflex  if  a  following  syllable  is  lost  Bartholomae's  extra-long 
vowels  are  such  circumflexed  forms.  In  other  words,  while  a 
short  is  one  beat  or  thoto,  an  ordinary  long  is  two,  a  circumflexed 
long  three. 

Compare  7Xav|  with  a(^'.  7Xav«r6$,  Homeric  ^u^yef 
with  jtijywtu,     Indo-G.  *naus  {vaxk)  =  *na^oa, 

(8)  The  loss  of  },  ]^,  m,  n,  r,  I  after  long  vowels  and  before 
stop  -  consonants  takes  place  only  when  the  syllable  bears  the 
principal  accent  of  the  word.  The  accent  by  this  loss  is  changed 
into  the  circumflex  (cp.  §  181). 

(4)  Unaccented  vowels  are  lost  both  before  and  after  the 
principal  accent  of  the  word,  if^  V,  9n,  n  are  lost  not  merely  after 
original  long  vowels  but  also  after  those  which  have  been  length- 
ened, except  when  they  stand  before  8,^ 


2.  Accent  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  historical  period. 

266.  The  accent  of  Greek   and   Latin  in   the 
historical    period    was    very    diflFerent  Difference  in 
from  the  original  Indo-Germanic  accent,  GwSk\cc!SSrand 
and  the  two  languages  also  differ  very  i^t»n  accent, 
much  in  this  respect  from  one  another.     In  Greek 

^  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  further  on  the  many  vexed 
questions  which  still  remain  unsolved  in  connexion  with  the 
problems  of  ablaut.  For  further  details  see  the  chapters  in 
Brugmann's  Orundriss,  i.*  on  "Vocal  ablaut"  and  "Betonung"  ; 
Streitberg,  Urgerm,  Orammatik,  §§  133  ff.  ;  Hirt's  treatise  entitled 
Der  itidogermaniache  Akzent ;  articles  by  the  same  writer  in'  I.F, 
viL,  ix. ;  and  finally  his  treatise  entitled  Der  indogermatiische  Ablaut 
(Strassburg,  1900),  in  which  a  very  ingenious  and  plausible  attempt 
is  made  to  account  historically  for  the  different  forms  of  vowel 
gradation.  As  the  investigation  deals  with  a  state  of  things  which 
had  disappeared  before  the  separation  of  the  Indo-G.  languages, 
many  of  the  propositions  laid  down  on  the  subject  can  be  treated 
only  as  working  hypotheses,  the  value  of  which  must  be  ascertained 
through  further  investigation. 

Q 
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the  accent  marks  indicate  pitch ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  main  accent  in  Latin  was  a  stress  accent, 
less  strong  perhaps  in  the  later  period  of  the 
language  than  it  had  been  in  the  earlier,  and 
perhaps  at  no  time  so  emphatic  as  the  stress  accent 

in  English.     The  accounts  of  the  Latin 

Latin      gram' 

marian'8  account  acccut  which   wc  reccive  from  gram- 

untruBtworthy.  .  .      i        !•     i 

marians  are  of  comparatively  uttle 
value,  because  it  is  evident  that  they  applied  to 
the  stress  accent  of  Latin,  the  terminology  of  Greek 
grammarians  dealing  with  the  pitch  accent  of  their 
own  language.  Thus,  not  recognising  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  languages  in  this  respect, 
they  attributed  to  Latin  many  phenomena  which 
it  almost  certainly  never  possessed. 

267.  The  changes  in  the  Greek  accent  seem  to 
have  been   brought  about  by  the  de- 

Oaaae  which  pro-  .      /.  1  ^      i  •   1 

duced  the  special  vclopmcut  01  a  sccoudary  accent  which, 

in  words  whose  last  syllable  was  long, 
never  receded  farther  from  the  end  of  the  word 
than  the  penultimate,  and  in  no  case  farther  than  the 
third  syllable.  Words  like  7roX€a>9  are  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  for  in  such  words  -€©9  represents  an 
older  -^09,  and  the  metathesis  of  quantity  is  later 
than  the  development  of  this  "  trisyllabic  law,"  as  it 
is  called.  If  this  new  accent  chanced  to  agree  in 
Changes  in  the  positiou  with  the  old  acccut  inherited 
E^clnMrthe  ^om  the  ludo - Gcrmauic  period,  no 
newsyHtem.  change  took  placc.  If  the  old  accent, 
which,  being  absolutely  free,  could  stand  on  any 
syllable,  was  nearer  the  end  of  the  word  than  this 
new  secondary  accent,  the  old  accent  might  remain 
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or  the  new  accent  might  take  its  place.  Thus 
irarrip  preserves  the  original  Indo-Grermanic  accent ; 
fn^'^VRy  0^  ^he  other  hand,  has  taken  the  new  accent 
(§  104).  In  words  of  more  than  three  syllables, 
and  in  trisyllabic  words  whose  last  syllable  was 
long,  the  accent  could  no  longer  be  on  the  first 
syllable.  Thus  the  verb  of  the  principal  sentence, 
which  was  originally  enclitic  when  Accentuation  of 
following  its  subject  or  particles  like  t^e  owek  verb, 
the  augment  and  negatives,^  and  the  verb  of  the 
subordinate  sentence,  which  was  accented  on  its 
first  syllable,  were  now  both  reduced  to  the  same 
form,  and  all  genuine  parts  of  the  verb  (the  in- 
finitive and  participle  are  noun  forms)  were  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  accented  as  far  from  the 
end  as  the  trisyllabic  law  would  permit.  Thus 
■^yir/vofieda  of  the  principal  sentence,  where  the 
accent  was  thrown  forward  on  to  the  syllable 
preceding  the  verb,  whether  that  syllable  was 
the  augment  (§  98)  or  a  diflFerent  word,  was  now 
accented  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  ylyvofieOa  of 
the  subordinate  sentence,  the  trisyllabic  law  forcing 
the  accent  back  to  the  o  in  both  cases — yi/yvofieOa, 
268.  A  further  peculiarity  of  Greek  accent  is 
the  law  by  which  nouns  that  form  a  Accentuation  of 
dactyl,  or  end  in  a  dactyl,  are  accented  <J*ctyiic  words. 

upon  the  penultimate :  OrjpLov,  ^copiov,  Ala^vXo^, 
Kafiirvko^f  yeyevTjfjLevo^,  T€\€a-'<f>6po^,  Most  of  these 
words  were  originally  oxyton,  an  accentuation  still 
retained  in  some  cases,  especially  in  proper  names, 
*AKovfjL€p6^,  etc. ;  cp.  for  non-dactylic  forms  7ra;^u\o9, 

1  Hirt,  Idg,  Akzent,  pp.  304  ff. 
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T€tcra/A€i/o9.^  This  law,  however,  was  not  shared 
by  Lesbian  Aeolic,  which  in  all  cases  threw  the 
accent  as  far  from  the  end  of  the  word  as  the 
trisyllabic  law  would  permit. 

269.  In    accent,  as    in    other   things,  analogy 
Analogy  in    afifccts    the    Working    of    the    general 

^  accentuation,  principles.  Hcncc,  althougli  enclitics 
are  practically  part  of  the  word  they  follow,  because 
by  definition  they  come  under  its  accent,  we  find 
not  a\rf€a  tlvcdv  or  aXr/ea  rLvtov,  but  aSr/ed  tlvcdv 
on  the  analogy  of  aXrfed  rtj/o?.  So  also  we  find 
€vvov  for  evvov,  the  legitimate  contraction  of 
evvoov,  because  the  oblique  cases  follow  the  nomina- 
tive in  their  accentuation.  Conversely  ^uo-oO?  is 
circimiflexed  in  the  nominative  because  j^va-iov,  etc., 
regularly  contract  into  j^ucroi),  etc.  Since  a  large 
number  of  perfect  participles  passive  ended  in  a 
dactyl,  those  which  did  not,  as  rerafiivo^,  \€\vfjUvo^, 
were  analogically  accented  in  the  same  manner.^ 

270.  The  nature  of  the  Greek  accents  has 
Nature  of  the  already  been  briefly  indicated  (§  97). 
Greek  accents,  rpj^^  acutc  was  a  rising,  the  circumflex 

a  rising-falling  accent.  The  nature  of  the  grave 
accent  is  not  easy  to  determine.     As  the   Greek 

^  Analogy  also  affects  this  law.  4tpo6pioy  has  lost  its  diminti- 
tive  meaning  (cp.  Lat.  eastellum)  and  is  accented  on  the  first 
syllable. 

^  For  further  details  see  B.  I.  Wheeler's  Der  grieckische 
N<ytnirudcuxerU{\^%b)  and Bragmann's  Orurvdr.  i.- §§  1050  ff.  Bloom- 
field  (Trafis.  of  American  Phil.  Association,  1897,  p.  56)  coi^ectores 
that  -fidvos  may  be  the  normal  form  of  the  accented  suffix,  and 
that  ^pbfuvo^  may  represent  an  older  ^^pofioifoSf  Skt.  bh4ramdnas, 
which  was  soon  assimilated  in  vowel  to  the  pft^  type  ktrraiihoi, 
etc.t  with  accented  suffix. 
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accent  was  muflical,  the  relations  of  the  acute  and 
the  grave  accents  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  acute  accent  to  a  higher  note  rising 
from  a  monotone  chant,  the  grave  accent  indicating 
only  that  the  pitch  it  marks  is  lower  than  that 
which  the  syllable  has  when  it  ends  the  piece.  In 
the  same  way,  the  circumflex  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
slur  in  music  combining  two  notes  of  different  pitch. 
271.  There  is  one  further  point.  Why  should 
some  long  syllables  be  marked  with  an 
acute,  while  others  have  a  circumflex  ?  acute  anS  dr- 
Why  Zew  but  ZeO?  Why  Tt/iiJ  but  '''"**^ 
Tt/Lt^9  ?  Why  oIkoi,^  loc.  sing.  "  at  home,"  but  oIkoi 
n.  pL  "  houses  "  ?  The  difference  goes  back  to  the 
original  Indo-Germanic  accent.  The  vocative  was 
originally  accented  only  when  it  began  the  sentence. 
This  characteristic  has  been  perpetuated  in  the 
accentuation  of  the  Sanskrit  Vedic  hymns.  When 
the  vocative  ceased  to  be  enclitic,  the  accent  passed 
to  the  first  syllable  of  polysyllabic  words  (irdrep 
from  irarrip),  and  in  monosyllabic  words  from  the 
last  to  the  first  mora  of  a  diphthong;  thus  Ziu 
with  acute  on  the  first  element  and  grave  on  the 
second,  and  this  rise  and  fall  on  the  same  syllable 
constitutes  the  Greek  circumflex  ZeO.  In  rt/it^? 
also  the  circumflex  is  Indo-Germanic.  The  distinc- 
tion between  niiri  and  ta/a^?  corresponds  to  that 
between    the    lith.    mergd}   "maid"   and  its  gen. 

'  The  final  syllable  of  the  uom.  is  shortened  in  Lithuanian  just 
as  in  Lat.  equa^  etc.  In  Lithuanian  the  high  pitched  syllable  is 
marked  by  the  accent,  which,  however,  is  written  with  a  grave  if 
the  syllable  is  short,  with  an  acute  if  it  is  long. 
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Tnergos.  The  cause  of  the  interchange  of  acute  and 
circumflex  is,  if  Streitberg's  theory  be  correct,  the 
loss  of  a  final  syllable,  the  ending  of  the  genitive 
having  been  originally  -so}  In  the  difference  of 
accentuation  between  oXkov  and  oIkov  we  have  prob- 
ably traces  of  the  difference  between  original  di- 
moric  and  trimoric  diphthongs.  Final  diphthongs 
when  dimoric  allow  of  the  circumflex  on  a  foregoing 
long  syllable ;  when  trimoric  they  do  not.  If  the 
chief  accent  of  oIko^  had  been  on  the  last  syllable 
instead  of  the  first  the  loc.  sing,  would  have  been 
circumflexed,  the  n.  pi.  oxyton  (cp.  ^la-Ofiot  with  the 
pi.  laOfioC),  In  other  cases,  however,  the  circum- 
flex arises  by  contraction  within  Greek  itself :  rpel^ 
from  *trei-es  (§  409),  tfiopelre  from  *(f>op€-i€T€. 

272.   In   the  changes  which  Latin  accent  has 
undergone  since  abandoning  the  original 

Two  changes  in  °  *^  ° 

thespeciaiaccent  Indo-Germanic  system  of  accentuation, 

of  Latin:  y    \      rm 

two  stages  are  observable,  (a)  The 
first  change,  which  seems  to  have  been  shared  by 
(a)  streas  ac-  ^^^  othcr  Italic  dialccts,  was  to  a  system 
Jyuiwe  ^ot  *thi  in  which  the  first  syllable  of  the  word 
word;  ^^j,q  yj^  ^j|  cascs  a  strcss  accent.      In 

Latin  this  system  had  given  way  before  the  historical 

(5)  the  later  tri-  ^^  ^^  (^)  ^^^  systcm  which  Continued 
syllabic  uw.    ^    prevail    throughout    the    classical 

period.  According  to  it  the  stress  accent  fell  upon 
the  penult  if  it  was  long,  on  the  ante-penult  if  the 
penult  was  short ;  amdmus  but  amdbitur,  legebam 
but  Ugerem,  This  accent  sometimes  came  to  stand 
on  the  last  syllable  by  the  loss  of  a  final  vowel, 

^  Streitberg  {LF,  iii.  pp.  849  ff.),  following  Moller. 
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when  words  like  illice,  videsne,  etc.,   became  illw, 
vidin,^  etc 

273.  Traces  of  the  earlier  accent,  however,  still 
continued  to  survive  in  the  vocalism  of 

Traces  in  vocal- 
Latin.     Under  the  later  system  of  ac-  ism  of  the  earlier 

,  "  accent. 

centuation  ad-fdcio  could  never  have 
become  officio;  late  compounds  like  cale-facio^ 
indeed,  keep  the  a-sound.  de-hdbeo,  prae-hdbeo,  pro 
fdctOf  if  such  had  been  their  accent,  could  not  have 
changed  to  deheo,  praebeo,  profecto.  The  forms  of 
these  words  must  date  from  the  time  when  the 
older  system  of  accentuation  prevailed.  That  it 
reached  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  foreign  names  in  some  cases 
were  accented  according  to  it ;  Topai/ra,  'A^/>rf- 
r^avra  became  Tarentum,  Agrigentum,  according  to 
this  principle.^ 

274.  To  its  strong  stress  accent  Latin  owes  its 
frequent  and  sometimes  surprising  changes  of  quan- 
tity. These  changes  are  best  exemplified  in  the 
scansion  of  the  comic  poets,  who  represent  better 
than  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  the  Latin 
language  as  it  was  spoken.  In  Plautus  we  find  a 
constant  tendency  to  change  all  iambic  disyllables 

^  By  the  law  of  the  Brevia  brevianst  whereby  Latin  tends  to 
change  an  iambic  into  a  pyrrhic,  mden  was  scanned  as  two  shorts  by 
the  comic  poets,  and  even  by  Catullus  (Ixi.  77). 

^  Brugmann,  Orundr,  i.  §  680.  The  Romans  generally  fonned 
the  name  of  a  Greek  town  from  the  Greek  accusative.  Hence  from 
MdXofeVra  (aoc. )  "Apple-town  "  the  Romans  made  Maleventum  and, 
in  their  popular  etymology  regarding  it  as  a  name  of  ill  omen, 
changed  it  to  Bene-verUum,  Compare  the  similar  change  of  JSpi' 
damnua  to  Dyrrhachiitm, 
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into  pyrrhics ;  all  words  of  the  type  of  vide  tend 
to  be  scanned  as  rAdt^  the  stress  emphasising  the 
short  syllable  and  the  unaccented  long  syllable 
being  shortened. 

To  this  accent  also  the  reduction  of  all  vowels 
in  unaccented  syllables  to  the  neutral  vowel  is  to  be 
attributed ;  hence  adigo,  colligo,  ilico,  quidliSet  (root 
^le^hh");  hence  too  the  total  disappearance  of 
vowels  as  in  henignus,  mcdigmts,  etc. 


PART  m 


WORDS  AND  THEIR  COMBINATIONS 


ZV.  General  Principles  of  Word  Formation 

275.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  concerned 
entirely  with  the  question  of  sounds,  with  the 
changes  which  befall  the  original  sounds  as  they 
pass  from  the  original  language  into  those  descend- 
ants of  it  with  which  we  have  more  immediately 
to  deal,  and  with  the  further  changes  which  arise 
from  the  contact  of  one  sound  with  another.  We 
have  next  to  treat  of  those  groups  of  sounds  which 
are  in  themselves  intelligible  wholes  and,  as  it  were, 
the  small  coin  of  language,  capable  of  being  added 
together  so  as  to  make  a  larger  whole  expressing, 
in  many  cases,  more  complex  relationships.  This 
larger  whole  we  call  the  sentence.  But  just  as 
words  vary  in  length  even  within  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  group  from  the  single  letter  of  the  Latin  i 
or  Greek  ^  to  the  mouthfilling  incurvicervictis  of  the 
early  Latin  poetry  or  the  airfKaBeKKvaBrjaerat  of 
Aeschylus,  so  too  we  have  sentences  of  all  lengths. 
One  has  only  to  contrast  the  often  monosyllabic 
phrases  of  ordinary  conversation  and  the  crisp 
brevity  of  Tacitus  or  Macaulay  with  the  long  and 
rounded  periods  of  Livy  or  of  Clarendon. 

The  longest  sentence  may  give  the  largest  number 
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Of  details,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  express  the 
greatest  fulness  of  meaning.  In  brevity  is  pith ; 
in  moments  of  great  mental  excitement  an  inco- 
herent exclamation  may  express  more  to  the  listener 
than  many  sentences. 

But  properly  speaking  the  province  of  the  gram- 
marian  is  not  bounded  even  by  the  sentence.  To 
express  the  full  meaning  more  than  one  sentence 
often  is  required.  Thus  beyond  the  sentence  lies 
the  paragraph,  and  beyond  the  paragraph  the  com- 
position £is  a  whole.  This  wider  field  the  philologist 
leaves  to  the  grammarian  and  the  teacher  of  rhetoric ; 
for  philology  proper  there  is  little  to  be  gleaned 
beyond  the  area  of  the  sentence. 

276.  The  sentence,  however,  is  a  kingdom  which 
has  many  provinces,  or  to  use  what  is  perhaps  a 
better  metaphor,  it  is  a  building  in  which  are  many 
stories,  all  of  which  must  be  examined  separately 
before  we  can  grasp  with  full  perception  the  finished 
whole. 

(1)  The  first  part  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is 
structuw  of    ^^  structure  of  the  individual  word,  and 

the  word,      j^^j.^  again  we  must  distinguish  various 

parts.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  (^20  flF.), 
we  have  here  (a)  a  root,  (6)  a  formative  suffix  or 
suffixes,  (c)  in  many  instances  special  case  suffixes 
in  the  noun  or  person  suffixes  in  the  verb.  We 
also  find  occasionally  {£)  one  or  more  prefixes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  word. 

(2)  The  distinction  between  noun  and  verb 
brings  us  to  a  further  point — the  use  of  each  word 
in  the  sentence.     The  chief  distinction  no  doubt 
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is  between  noun  and  verb,  but  this  distinction  is 
not  necessarily  one  of  form  (§  30).  In  many  lan- 
guages words  in  all  outward  respects  structure  of  the 
identical  are  used  indiflferently  as  nouns  »«ntence. 
or  as  verbs.  No  doubt  in  many  cases  their  earlier 
history  was  different ;  but  in  English,  as  we  have 
seen  (§  24),  it  is  a  familiar  process  to  turn  a  noun 
or  even  a  combination  of  nouns  into  a  verb.  To 
boycott  is  a  transitive  verb  formed  within  the  memory 
of  many  of  us,  but  the  type  of  formation  is  of 
ancient  growth. 

277.  Thus    we  aee   that   there  is    a   doubtful 
margin  between  noun  and  verb  as  far  as 

,  Nouns       and 

form  is  concerned :  there  is  no  doubt-  verbs :   changes 
ful  margin  in  point  of  meamng.     As 
soon  as  a  noun  is  used  to  make  the  predicate  of  a 
sentence  it  has  become  a  verb.^     It  is  unnecessary 
to,  multiply  examples  of  this,  so   common  is   the 
phenomenon.     One  or  two  words  in  English  seem 
to  have  the  happy  faculty  of  adapting  themselves 
to  any  surroundings  and  so  becoming  all  the  parts 
of  speech  in  turn.     Of  this  hd  is  per- 
haps the  best  example.     It  begins  as 
an  adverb  and  preposition,  usages  in  which  it  may 
still  be  found.     "  There  was  but  one,"  "  none  but  me." 
In  modern  English  its  use  as  a  conjunction  is  the 

*  Cp.  the  vigorous  language  of  Professor  Whitney : — **  I  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  maintain  that  any  one  who  does  not  see 
that  a  noun  is  a  word  that  designates  and  a  verb  a  word  that 
asserts,  and  who  is  not  able  to  hold  on  to  this  distinction  as  an 
absolute  and  uniyersal  one  (within  the  limits  of  our  family  of 
languages)  has  no  real  bottom  to  his  grammatical  science" 
{A.J,P,  xui.  p.  275). 
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ordinary  one,  but  in  the  phraae  "  But  me  no  buts," 
which  occurs  in  more  than  one  author,  it  appears  as 
a  verb  and  also  as  a  substantive.  As  an  adjective 
also  it  is  not  unknown,  although  its  usage  as  suph 
is  more  frequent  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  for  example 
"  the  but  end  of  a  house  "  in  the  sense  of  the  outer 
room.  Finally  hui  is  used  also  as  a  pronoun  and 
negative  in  combination :  "  Not  a  man  but  felt  the 
terror."  ^ 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  Macaulay 
that  he  made  the  personal  pronouns  useless,  by  fre- 
quently repeating  the  previous  substantive  instead 

of  employing  them.     To  make  a  pro- 

in  pronouns,  •    i.  -l  x      i.-  ■        i. 

noun  into  a  substantive  is,  however, 
much  more  common,  avro?  e^ :  "  There  is  One 
above."  In  many  rural  districts  the  reluctance  of 
wives  to  refer  to  their  husbands  by  name  leads 
practically  to  the  use  of  the  pronoun  lie  in  the 
sense  of  my  husband?  In  some  languages  the  exact 
reverse  is  true;  the  word  for  husband,  lord,  or 
master  comes  to  be  used  as  an  emphatic  pro- 
noun. Thus  in  Lithuanian  piUs  (older  pat\s), 
which  means  hiLshaifid  or  lord  and  is  identical  with 
the   Greek   iroai^,  Skt.  patis,  and  Latin  potis  (no 

*  For  further  details  see  the  New  English  Dictionary ^  8. v. 

'^  For  this  reluctance  to  use  the  names  of  persons  see  Tylor,  Early 
History  o/Mankind^  pp.  139  ff.  ;  Herodotus,  i.  146  (of  the  Carians) ; 
iy.  184  (of  the  African  Atarantes) ;  and  among  the  Greeks  Eumaeus* 
remark  {Od.  xiv.  145),  rdy  fih  ^tbv,  &  ^etce,  koI  ov  xapcdm-*  dyofid^civ  \ 
alScofiai.  Eumaeus  elsewhere  frequently  refers  to  his  master  as 
KcTyoSy  6  fjJy,  etc.  Cp.  also  Theocr.  xxiv.  50,  Apirrartf  Sfulks 
raXcur/^poves,  avrdi  AvrcT.  So  in  Latin  ipse:  Plaut.  EudenSj  392, 
conchisit  ipse  in  vidulum,  etc. 
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longer  a  substantive),  is  often  used  simply  as  the 
emphatic  pronoun  avT09,  and  its  feminine  TpaiX  as 
avTr\, 

The  Latin  form  of  this  word — 'potis — gives  us 
an  example  of  a  substantive  coming  to  i^ni  snbstontive 
be  used  as  an  adjective  and  actually  ^»^e<^^'^'e- 
forming  a  comparaive  as  well  as  changing  into  an 
adverb.  In  the  verb  poss^itm,  a  corruption  of  potis 
sum,  the  original  sense,  *'  I  am  master "  has  faded 
into  the  vaguer  "  I  am  able."  It  is  this  change 
from  substantive  in  apposition  to  adjective  which 
according  to  Delbriick  is  the  explanation  of  the 
numerous  Greek  adjectives  in  -o-  that  have  no 
separate  form  for  the  feminine,  at  any  rate  in  the 
early  period  of  the  language.^  He  thus  explains 
forms  like  ijfiepo^,  ?Kr}Xo^,  and  ^0-1^09,  and  compares 
with  these  words  which  have  entirely  passed  into 
adjectives  such  phrases  as  orvipiKo^  Sk  yrj  koI  j(^6pao<; 
(Soph.  Antigone,  250),  where  x^pcro^  is  in  the  transi- 
tion stage. 

278.  The  readiness  with  which    adjectives  in 
most   languages   pass   into    adverbs  is 

Adverbs. 

known  to  every  one  and  requires  no 
illustration.  But  many  adverbs  are  (1)  actual  case 
forms  of  substantives,  (2)  relics  of  lost  cases,  or 
(3)  prepositional  phrases ;  compare  Latin  forte  "  by 
chance,"  an  ablatival  form  from  fors,^  Vfith  partim  the 
old  accusative  of  the  stem  represented  by  pars,  or 

^  Kurschat,  LU,  Or.  §  906. 

^  Syntaktische  Forschungen^  iv.  p.  65  ;  cp.  p.  269,  n. 

'  Found  declined  in  Fors  Fortuna,  the  name  of  the  goddess,  and 
in  the  nominative  in  various  phrases  as  forsitan,  i.e.  fors  sit  an, 
which  itself  is  also  used  as  an  adverb. 
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again  with  ex-templo  or  ilico  ( =  *m  sloco  "  on  the 
spot").  Other  adverbs  again  are  parts  of  verbs, 
licet,^  vd,  or  whole  clauses  such  as  forsUan  just  cited, 
scilicetf  and  the  English  may  be.  Adverbs  so  formed 
are  subject  to  the  influence  of  analogy,  and  occasion- 
ally take  the  form  of  adverbs  derived  from  other 

origins.    For  example,  Ka\&^  is  explained 

Analogy  in  the  iiii.-i«  #»  /i-i 

formation     of   as  the  old  ablatival  form  of  iicaXo?,  which 

would  appear  originally  as  ^xaX&S,  Ac- 
cording to  Greek  phonetic  laws  the  final  S  is  dropped 
(§  241)  and  a  final  -9  is  added,  the  origin  of  which  is 

not  clearly  known ;  cp.  x^P''  ^^^  X^P^'^'  ai^ei;  and 
ai/eu-9  in  difierent  Greek  dialects.  On  the  analogy 
of  icaXet>9  the  Greeks  invented  Kpeirrovo)^,  although 
properly  the  ablative  of  an  -n  stem  ought  to  be 
formed  quite  differently  (§309).  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  members  of  a  phrase  like  vovv 
exeiv,  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  Greek,  were  to 
run  together  into  one  word  just  as  animum  advertere 
has  become  animadvertere  in  Latin.  But  the  influence 
of  analogy  is  so  strong  that  Isocrates  can  venture  to 
make  an  adverb  povp€xopt(o^,  and  Plato  still  more 
boldly  €v  Kol  expvT(o<;  vovp.^  In  the  later  Greek  we 
find  also  an  adjective  vowexv^,  and  a  new  sub- 
stantive derived  from  it — vovpex^va. 

^  Licet  and  vel  might  be  more  properly  described  as  conjunctions, 
but  the  line  of  separation  between  adverb  and  conjunction  is  not 
easy  to  draw.  Conjunctions  seem  best  regarded  as  a  subdivision 
of  adverbs. 

^  Isocr.  83  e.  Plato,  LawSf  686  E.  In  both  cases  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  another  adverb  is  used  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
erroneous  to  say  that  the  adverb  is  derived  from  vowtxffi'  In 
Isocrates  Blaas  prints  voxhf  ix^m-ui  as  two  separate  words,  but  in 
the  new  edition  of  Kiihner's  Oriechische  OramnuUik  as  one  word. 
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^      279.  In  no  language  can  this  principle  be  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  formation  of 
adjectives  and  adverbs  than  in  English,  formation      of 
but  as  we  often  allow  the  words  which  tives  and    ad. 

verbs 

^e  use  in  this  way  to  stand  apart  from 

one  another,  the  working  of  the  principle  is  not 

always  obvious  at  first  sight.     In  a  phrase  like  "  a 

penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy,"  all  the  words 

except  the  first  and  last  form,  as  it  were,  one  huge 

adjective. 

Analogy  affects  English  exactly  as  it  affected 
Greek.  One  curious  example  may  be  given.  In 
the  English  Universities  it  is  customary  to  dis- 
tinguish as  "  Close "  and  "  Open  "  those  Scholar- 
ships for  which  competition  is  restricted  and  free 
respectively.  The  two  words  "  Open  Scholarship  " 
make,  as  it  were,  one  substantive,  and  from  this 
again  has  been  formed  a  new  substantive  "  Open 
Scholar,"  a  combination  in  which,  if  treated  as  two 
words,  "  open  "  has  no  intelligible  meaning. 

One  or  two  other  curious  examples  of  word- 
making  may  be  cited  from  our  own  language  because 
here  we  can  trace  the  history  of  the  development  in  a 
manner  which  is  impossible  for  any  of  the  so-called 
dead  languages.  The  first  is  an  example  of  a 
borrowed  suflBx.  In  many  words  which  have  come 
into  English  directly  or  indirectly  from  Latin  the 
suffix  -ahU  occurs,  representing  the  Latin 

/»       i»         J    •  1-  J  -L'l'        Suffix -aW«. 

suffix  found  m  such  words  as  amamlts, 
irremeabilis.      This   suffix   was   confused   with   the 
word  able  which  comes  from  the  accusative  form  of 
hahUis  through  the  French.     Hence  it  has  come  to 
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be  supposed  that  -able  might  be  used  as  a  suffix  to 
make  an  adjective  from  any  English  word  or  even 
phrase,  cp.  understandable,  get-at-able} 

A  second  example  may  be  taken  from  Saxon 
English.  In  the  earliest  English  there  was  a 
feminine  suffix  -estre  corresponding  in  meaning  to 
the  masculine  -er  as  a  noun  of  agency :  thus  O.R 

bcecestre,  preserved  in  the  proper  name 

Suffix  'gUr.  ^  s:      s: 

Baxter,  was  the  feminine  of  baJcer,  But 
in  process  of  time  these  forms  came  to  be  regarded 
as  only  more  emphatic  varieties  of  the  forms  in  -er, 
and  most  of  them  became  masculine.  At  present 
spinster,  properly  the  feminine  of  qpinner,  is  the  only 
remaining  feminine  word  of  this  form.  Indeed,  so 
completely  was  the  original  meaning  forgotten  that 
a  new  feminine  was  formed  in  some  cases,  e.g.  song- 
stress, seamstress.  Further,  when  the  forms  mostly 
became  masculine  a  special  meaning  was  attached 
to  the  suffix,  audit  is  henceforth  used  contemptuously 
as  in  pun-ster,  trickster^  etc. 

Changes  of  the  nature  of  this  last  specialisation 
of  -ster  are  not  uncommon  in  many  languages.  In 
Latin  and  the  Germanic  languages,  for  instance, 
the  suffix  -vo-  has  become  identified  specially  with 
words  of  colour:  fvl-WrS,  gil-vu-s,  fia-mt-s,  etc., 
English  yellow,  sallow,  blue,  all  originally  -^o- 
stems.* 

^  Tennyson,  in  a  familiarletter  to  James  Spedding  in  1870,  writes 
"no  longer  the  comeatable,  runupableto,  smokeablewith  J.  S.  of 
old  "  {Memoir  of  Tennyson  by  his  Son,  vol.  ii.  p.  94). 

^  Possibly  this  special  meaning  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  Latin  suffix  -aster,  which  has  a  similar  value. 

'  Brugmann,  Orundr,  ii.  §  64.     Bloomfield,  A.  J, P.  xii.  p.  25. 
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280.  The  history  of  such  developments  seems  to 
be  that  the  original  signification  of  the 

,  ^  1      .  /.      1  ot*       Course  of  devel- 

SUflfix    IS    forgotten,    and,    if    the    suffix    opment  in  such 

"  .  ■       formations. 

happens  to  occur  frequently  m  some 
special  meaning,  it  comes  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
nected with  that  meaning,  and  is  accordingly  further 
extended  in  that  sense.     This  is  true  not  only  of 
the  noun,  but  also  of  the  verb  suffixes.     Legebamini 
has  been  already  cited  (§  49).     It  is  now  eommonly 
held    that  the  first   aorist  passive   in    Qxtjekaorist 
Greek    e-So-^17-1/,    etc.,  which   has    no      p*«8ive. 
exact  parallel  in  other  languages,  was  formed  by  a 
mistaken  extension  of  the  ending  -^179  in  the  second 
person  singular  (§  474, 6).    There  is  moreover  some 
reason  for  believing  that  many  verb  forms  are  really 
compounds.     In  Greek  TUyeaOaL  has  recently  been 
analysed  into  *X€7e9,  an  old  locative 
form  (§312),  and  *'0cu  a  dative  form 
from  the  root  of  riOfjfit}     In  Latin  it  is  possible  to 
analyse  many  subjunctive  forms  in  a  similar  fashion 
into  locative  stems  followed  by  some  part  of  the 
substantive  verb ;  for  instance,  legis-sem  is  possibly 
such  a  locative  *leges,  followed  by  a  possible  form 
{8em  =  *siem)   of  the  subjunctive  siem 
(Plautus)  or  sim,  which  is  in  reality  the 
ancient  optative.     These,  however,  are  as  yet  only 
possibilities;  the  forms  of  the  verb  have  hitherto 
presented    graver    difficulties    to    the    philologist 

^  According  to  the  common  grammatical  arrangement  XfyeaBcu, 
and  other  infinitives  are  ranked  amongst  yerb  forms.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  all  infinitives,  whether  simple  or  compound,  are 
cases  of  a  substantive. 
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than  those  which  occur  in  the  analysis  of  noun 
forms. 

As  the  noun  and  verb  forms  differ  in  most 
respects,  although  at  some  points,  as  has  already 
been  shown  (§  49),  they  do  overlap,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  discuss  the  formation  of  substantives, 
adjectives,  and  pronouns,  and  the  development  of  their 
forms  and  uses,  separately  from  those  of  the  verb. 


ZVL  Noun  Morphology 

281.  All  nouns  are  either  simple  or  compound. 
In  other  words,  they  come  from  one  stem  or  from 
two  or  more  stems.  \0709,  for  example,  is  a  simple 
noun,  hiaKcrfo^,  orTrepfioXoyo^;  are  compound  nouns. 

Every  noun  consists  of  a  stem,  and,  in  general,  it 
Parts  In  a  noun  ^^  sufllxes  added  to  indicate  various 
'0™-  case  relations.  The  stem  again  may  in 
many  instances  be  analysed  into  a  root  and  a  forma- 
tive suffix.  But  this  is  not  true  in  all  cases,  fiov-^, 
Lat.  res,  are  stems  which  it  is  impossible  to  analyse 
further;  that  is  to  say,  root  and  stem  are  indis- 
tinguishable.^ \070-9  consists  of  the  stem  X07-0- 
and  the  case-suflBx  -9;  \07-0-  again  of  Xoy-  a  form 
of  the  root  (cp.  the  form  X€7-  in  the  verb  Xey-o)) 
and  a  stem  suffix  which  appears  sometimes  as  -o- 
and  sometimes  as  -e  (vocative  Xoy-e)}  On  the  other 
hand,  a  word  like  rep-fia  or  Lat.  ter-men  can  be 
analysed  into  a  root  *^er-  and  a  suflBx  *'7nen,  in  its 

^  Compare  §  181  note. 

3  Compare,  however,  the  note  following  §  265. 
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weak  form*  -mn  (§157).  But  here  there  is  no  case 
suflBx  at  all  in  the  nominative,  accusative,  or  vocative 
singular,  although  such  suffixes  are  to  be  found  in 
other  cases. 

When  the  suffix  is  added,  not  to  a  root,  but  to  an 
already  existing  stem  which  contains  a  sumxes*;  pn- 
suffix,  the  suffix  added  is  called  a  second-  *"*^'  ««^°^'^' 
ary  suffix«  If  more  than  a  second  suffix  is  added, 
we  ought  properly  to  have  a  new  name,  tertiary, 
etc.,  for  each  additional  suffix.  It  is,  however, 
found  more  convenient  to  distinguish  only  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  series,  the  latter  including  all  which 
are  not  primary.  In  many  books  primary  and 
secondary  derivatives  are  treated  separately.  This, 
however,  is  not  necessary.  If  there  are  no  secondary 
derivatives^  formed  by  means  of  a  suffix,  this  fact 
generally  indicates  that  the  use  of  the  suffix  to  form 
new  words  has  ceased  in  that  particular  language. 

282.  In  words,  however,  like  SAa-\o-7o-9  and 
crirepybO'Xo^'O'^  we  can  not  only  dis-  compound 
tinguish  those  parts*  which  w.e  have  ■*®™'" 
already  seen  in  X07-0-9,  but  we  also  find  a  new  set 
of  parts  belonging  in  the  former  case  to  an  indeclin- 
able word  well  known  separately  as  a  preposition 
and  also  as  an  adverb  in  combination  with  verbs. 
Such  indeclinable  words  are  mostly  old  case  forms 
(§  341)  which  it  may  or  may  not  be  possible  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  analyse  in  detail. 
In  (nr€p'fiO'\6y'0'^  we  seem  to  have  as  the  first 

•  ^  Derivatives  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  cognates; 
rpot^lov  (§  293)  is  a  derivative  from  the  stem  of  rpo^prff ;  Tp4<p-u)  and 
Tpo^-6'S  are  cognateSt  Tpo4>-  being  as  primitive  a  form  as  Tp€<p-. 
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element  a  stem  connected  with  airip-fia,  itself  a  sub- 
stantive like  rip'fia  and  connected  with  the  verbal 
root  found  in  aireipw  {sz*crir€p'iiBai),  But  in  the 
paradigm  of  oTrip-fia  we  have  no  form  airep-ybo-. 
Yet,  as  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  "  seed- 
gatherer/'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  form  must 
be  somehow  connected  with  awip^fia.  This  brings 
us  back  once  more  to  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
language  which  have  already  been  discussed.  Grirep- 
fiO'  has  obtained  its  -o-  by  analogy  from  -o-stems, 
Analogy  In  thcsc  being  the  most  numerous  of  all. 
compounS  stenui.  ffj^g  impulse  in  this  case  was  probably 

given  by  wbrds  like  Ov-fio-^,  Trpo-fio-^,  etc.,  which 
have  a  stem  suffix  -/m>-.  As  Ovfio-^op-o-^  is  a 
regular  form,  <nr€pfio.7^-0'<:  irregularly  obtained  its 
-0-  from  such  regular  forms.  This  change  of  vowel 
in  compounds  is  very  common.  From  a  stem  like 
dp€p'  "  man  "  we  should  have  all  compounds  of  the 
same  f6rm  as  avSpd-iroS-o-v.  But,  as  can  be  seen 
from  any  lexicon,  the  type  of  avipo-f^ov-o-^,  etc.,  is 
far  the  most  common.  In  the  formation  of  the  cases 
we  find  the  same  influence  at  work.  This  has  already 
been  pointed  out  (§  50).  In  Latin  we  have  a 
constant  interchange  between  forms  of  the  second 
and  forms  of  the  fourth  declension, — domi  and 
domus,  senati  (early)  and  senaius  ;  in  Greek  XcoKparrj 
and  irregularly  XtoKparr^v. 

283.  Thus  far  examples  have  been  taken  where 
it  is  possible  to  draw  the  line  distinctly 

Second   part   of   _     ^      "^  .        _  ^  , 

compound  stem  bctweeu  Simple  uouu  stems  and  com- 

becoming  suffix.  _  •*■  ^  -r»    ^     -^ 

pound  noun  stems.     But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  one  part  of  a  compound  is  so  mutilated 
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that  it  really  becomes  a  formative  suffix.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  English  suffix  -ly  in  man-ly, 
trvr-ly,  like'ly,  etc.     This  suffix  was  ori- 

•^  ^  English -{y. 

ginally  a  substantive,  meaning  "  body ' 
and  sometimes  "  corpse/'  the  latter  signification  being 
preserved  in  such  forms  as  lych-gate  and  lyke-wahe 
(the  wake  or  watch  for  the  dead).  Thus  man-ly 
originally  meant  man-like,  i.e.  "  having  the  body  or 
form  of  a  man."  In  Homeric  Greek  we  find  the  first 
beginnings  of  a  similar  construction  in  the  phrase, 
four  times  repeated,  fiapvavro  Sifuif;  irvpo^  alOoixivovo, 
where  Se/Lta?  is  exactly  the  English  ''like  flaming 
fira"  From  this  simple  form  we  pass  to  tru-ly,  i.e, 
"  having  the  form  or  semblance  of  truth."  Finally 
the  meaning  is  so  entirely  forgotten  that  we  actually 
compound  the  word  with  itself  and  make  the 
strange  form  like-ly,  which,  though  far  removed  in 
meaning,  is  etymologicaUy  equivalent  to  "body- 
body/' 

In  Latin,  Dr.  Autenrieth  long  ago  ingeniously 
explained^  the  adverbial  suffix  -iter  as 

TAt.<n  -iter, 

the  substantive  iter,  and  breviter  as  but 
breve  iter  "  short-ways."    From  its  frequent  use  with 
adjectives  whose  neuter  ended  in  -e  (earlier  -i,  §  165) 
-iter  would    pass  to   other   stems.      Hence    forms 
like  firmiter,  avdacter,  and  many  others  from   -o- 

^  In  Eos,  ii.  Jahrgang  (1866),  p.  514.  See  a  note  in  Archiv fur 
laidiu  Lexieographie,  v.  276.  Osthoff  had  taken  the  same  view 
independently  in  vol.  iy.  of  the  Archiv,  p.  455.  Delbriick  {Orundr, 
Syntax,  i.  §  264)  rejects  this  theory  and  holds  that  the  entire  series 
is  made  on  the  analogy  ofirUer,  while  Lindsay  (Z.Z.  p.  549)  regards 
them  as  nom.  sing.  masc.  of  stems  in  -tero-.  None  of  these  views 
is  convincing. 
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stems  and   consonant  stems,  although   perhaps  at 

every  period  the  suflBx  was  most  common  with  -i- 

stems. 

284.  In  most  of  the  forms  which  have  been  cited, 

only  the  second  member  of  the  compound  has  had  a 

Case  forma  in    casc  suffix,  the  first  member  appearing 

compounds,     merely  as  a  stem.  In  ev-^-Popo-^,  Ovfio- 

is  the  stem  of  dv-fio-f;  but  it  is  not  a  case  form  of 
dv'fio'^.  In  many  compounds,  however,  there  is  a 
syntactical  relation  between  the  parts  of  the  com- 
pound and  the  first  member  is  a  genuine  case  form. 
Thus  AioaKovpot  is  only  Atov  Kovpoi  "  sons  of  Zeus" ; 
Saoo-Soto9  is  Aft09  80T09  "given  of  Zeus,"  a  form 
preserving  a  very  old  syntactical  construction.  In 
Latin  the  most  probable  explanation  of  words  like 
ittdex  and  vindex  is  that  they  are  compounds,  the  first 
part  of  which  is  an  accusative,  ius,  vim.  They  are 
therefore  of  the  form  represented  by  fio^ocrroKo^, 
an  epithet  of  the  goddess  Eileithyia  =  fj^yov^-roKo^ 
(§248).  In  late  Latin  proper  names  were  some- 
times thus  formed,  e.ff.  Adeodatus  "  Given  by  God," 
the  name  of  St.  Augustine's  son.  Cp.  our  own 
Puritanical  names  Praise-God  Barebones,  etc.  Some- 
times the  form  might  as  well  be  given  as  two 
words ;  Krjp€(Taiif)6prfTo<$  "  urged  on  by  the  Fates  " 
is  a  verbal  preceded  by  the  old  locative  used 
here  in  the  sense  of  agency.  So  also  ovo^k\vto<; 
might  be  equally  well  divided  oj/o/lui  kKvto^ 
"famous  of  name,"  Svo^a  being  the  accusative. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  some  cases  it  is  hard 
to  tell  where  juxtaposition  ends  and  composition 
begins. 
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285.  Three  means  of  distinction  have  been  for- 
mulated by  BrUgmann.^  Three  criteria  to 

(1)  The  ending  of  one  part  of  the  ^^Sr^'^^S 
compound  passes  into  words  where  it  Malposition. 
would  not  appear  in  the   simple  form;  QeochoTo^ 
follows  the  analogy  of  SioarSoro^, 

(2)  The  first  member  of  the  compound  no  longer 
stands  in  the  same  syntactical  relation  to  the  second. 
apfjl'if)tXo^  "dear  to  Ares,"  afyi]L'if)aTo<;,  aprji- 
Krdfievo^  "slain  in  war,"  have  the  proper  syntac- 
tical meaning ;  apeiOvcravo^,  an  epithet  applied  by 
Aeschylus  to  a  doughty  warrior,  has  not. 

(3)  The  meaning  of  the  compound  is  changed 
from  that  which  the  two  words  have  when  merely 
placed  in  juxtaposition.  A  black  bird  is  not 
necessarily  a  blackbird,  and  there  is  no  relation  in 
meaning  between  sweet  bread  and  sweetbread^  between 
a  hog*s  head  and  a  hogshead?  In  English  the  change 
from  two  words  to  one  is  often  marked  by  a  change 
in  accent. 

286.  Sometimes  the  speakers  of  a  language  cease 
to  recognise  the  dividing  line  between  Mistaken  divi. 
the  parts  of  a  compound.  Thus  the  ^^unda^^'ancTite 
Greeks  made  from  the  stems  of  KaKo^  resuiu  m  Greek, 

and  efjyop  a  masculine  form  (KaKo-efyyo^)  Kaxovpyo^ 
"evildoer."  This  they  mentally  analysed  as  xax- 
ovpyo^  and  next  made  iraP'Ovpyo<;  upon  this  analogy. 
From  the  form  aWoS-a7ro-9,  which  is  formed  with 

^  Orundr.  ii.  p.  5. 

'  That  such  words  have  not  their  original  form  (see  Skeat's 
Dictionary,  5. v.,  and  Kluge,  8.  Oxhofl)  does  not  affect  the  point. 
Popular  etymology  connected  hogshead  with  hog's  head. 
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the  neuter  stem  ^SlKKjoZ  and  the  suffix  found  as 
'inqv/)''  in  Latin  long-inqtw-s,  prop'inqiU)-s  (§  139,  a), 
a  new  suffix  -SaTrov  is  made  and  in  this  way  Trai/r- 
o-Sa7ro9  arises. 

In  Latin,  a  mistaken  suffix  of  the  same  kind, 
viz.  'lento-,  is  found  in  a  certain  number 

Latin, 

of  words,  lutU'lmtus  "  muddy,"  opu-lenttcs 
(for  opi')   "rich,"   tem-u-lenttcs  "drunken."     This 
suffix  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  combination  of 
the  suffixes  -Hi-  (or  -lUi'),  -ent'  so  frequent  in  parti- 
ciples, and  -0-.    It  may  possibly  have  begun  with  the 
single  form  graci-leTUu-s,  but  this  cannot  be  proved.^ 
In    the    Germanic    languagesT   also    the    same 
andtheGer-    phenomenon  may  be  observed.     By  a 
manicianguagee.  y^^^j^g  aualysis  of  the  parts  of  a  word, 

the  final  consonant  of  the  root  has  been  taken  as 
part  of  the  suffix  and  then  a  series  of  new  words 
has  been  made  with  this  spurious  suffix  as  their 
final  element.  The  suffix  -keit  used  in  Modern 
German  to  form  abstract  substantives  has  arisen 
from  the  combination  of  the  ordinary  suffix  -heit 
(English-Aood)  with  a  A;  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
part  of  the  word.  Thus  in  Middle  High  German 
arose  the  form  mUtec-heit  or  miltekeit,  and  on  the 
analogy  of  this  form  many  others  have  been  made : 
gerechtigkeit  "  righteousness,"  dankbarkeit  "  thankful- 
ness,", etc.^     So   too   the   English   suffix  -ling  has 

^  Niedermann,  following  Wackemagera  explanation  of  Greek 
forms  in  -liSffi  as  meaning  originally  ''smelling  of"  (cp.  6viJI>dris, 
ivOefitbSrii)^  contends  [LF,  x.  pp.  242  ff.)  that  this  suffix  is  con- 
nected with  oUo  :  cp.  njruUniva^  dpoa-didrii  ;  turbulerUuSi  rapax(^d^t« 
etc. 

'^  Paul's  Principien  der  Sprachgeschichte^,  chap.  xix.  p.  295. 
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arisen  from  the  addition  of  the  suffix  -irig  to  an 
-/-stem  and  an  ensuing  mistaken  division  of  the 
component  parts.  It  seems  that  from  a  few  old 
English  words  —  lytding  "little  child,"  cetheling 
"nobleman's  son,  prince,"  preserved  in  the  name 
Eadgar  the  iEtheling,  all  the  later  forms,  riestling, 
youngling,  darling,  etc.,  have  spruug. 

287.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  pro- 
cesses do  not  belong  to  a  past  time  Ljytng  and  dead 
only ;  they  were  not  perfected  in  a  day  ■'^»<»- 
to  remain  unchangeable  for  ever  afterwards.  Just 
as  sound  change  is  perpetually  in  progress,  so  too 
the  constant  growth  and  decay  of  suffixes  is  an 
ever  present  factor  in  the  history  of  language. 
Some  suffixes  gradually  die  out  and  are  no  longer 
used  in  the  making  of  new  words,  others  again 
increase  in  importance  and  new  words  are  continually 
being  made  by  means  of  them.  Such  suffixes  in 
English  are  -er  for  nouns  expressing  the  agent,  -ation 
for  abstract  substantives.^     On  the  other  hand,  the 

^  A  curious  example  of  the  development  of  a  suffix  in  a  new 
meaning  is  the  use  in  School  and  University  slang  of  the  suffix 
-er  as  in  footer  for  foolballt  bedder  for  bedmaker,  etc.  This  ap- 
parently senseless  and  whimsical  change  began,  it  is  said,  at 
Harrow,  where  *  *  ducker  "  was  used  for  *  *  duck  pond."  From  Han*ow 
it  spread  to  other  schools  and  to  the  Universities,  where  in 
common  parlance  Hugger  and  Socker  have  taken  the  place  with 
the  players  of  Rugby  and  Association  football  of  those  terms 
respectively,  while  fresher  bids  fair  to  usurp  the  place  of  fresh- 
man.  This  is  not  uncommon  in  language;  the  slang  of  one 
generation  creeps  into  the  literaiy  dialect  of  the  next  The  hybrid 
word  starvation,  with  its  £nglish  root  and  Latin  suffix,  was  for 
long  a  byeword,  and  supplied  a  nickname  to  its  inventor,  who 
was  ever  after  known  as  Starvation  Dundas. 

Why  the  suffix  -er  should  have  been  so  generalised  is  hard  to 
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suffix  which  is  seen  in  tru-th,  hir-th,  and  many  other 
words,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  -ta-  (-o-a-)  of 
such  Greek  substantives  as  0^-ta-9,  hap-av-^  (§  133), 
has  ceased  to  make  new  words  in  English.  In 
Latin  also  this  suffix,  which  appears  in  a  mutilated 
form  in  Triors,  parSy  etc.,  and  in  its  full  form  in 
vi'ti'S,  cu-ti'8,  etc.,  had  ceased  before  the  classical 
period  to  form  new  words,  its  place  being  usurped 
by  '0671'  as  in  Tnen-ti-o,  co-ven-ti-o,  etc. 

288.  Besides  the  two  methods  of  forming  new 
substantives  which  have  been  mentioned. 

Four  methods  of       , 

forming  new  viz.   (1)  the    addition  of   a  formative 

Bubatantives.  ««  /*»  i/^vi 

suffix  or  suffixes  to  a  root,  and  (2)  the 
combination  of  (a)  two  stems  or  (b)  two  words  in 
actual  case  relationship  to  one  another,  other  two 
methods  also  occur,  but  need  not  detain  us  long. 

The  first  of  these  is  (3)  Eeduplication.  This, 
although  perhaps  existing  in  every  Indo-Germanic 
language,  is  at  no  time  common,  and  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  comes  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  emphasis.  As  a  child  says  a  "  big,  big 
house"  to  indicate  a  very  big  house,  so  language 
seems  to  have  occasionally  caught  up  such  forms 
and  perpetuated  them  in  a  more  or  less  complete 
shape  in  such  words  as  /3a/o-/3a/o-o-9,  Lat.  hal-b-u-s 
"  babbling."  ^ 

The  last  method  of  forming  new  words  is  by  the 
use  of  (4)  Vowel  Gradation  or  Ablaut  Whatever 
the  origin  of  this  phenomenon  it  certainly  did  not 

see.     It  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  that  English  objects  to 
spondaic  words  and  so  a  lighter  termination  was  used. 

'  Reduplication  in  the  verb  will  be  discussed  later  (§  446). 
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at  first  indicate  difference  of  meaning/  but  at  a  later 
period  was  utilised  for  this  purpose,  and  so  words  of 
particular  forms  take  to  themselves  vowels  of  a 
particular  grade.  Thus  words  like  X07-0-9  of  the 
masculine  gender  afifect  the  0- vowel  in  the  root; 
neuter  words  like  7^1/09  affect  the  c- vowel,  although 
to  both  rules  there  are  exceptions.  If  the  difference 
was  originally  one  of  pitch  accent  as  many  philo- 
logists think  (§  92),  there  is  a  curious  parallel  in 
the  modem  English  application  of  stress  in  a 
similar  way;  thus  prdgress  (substantive),  progriss 
(verb),  sTiiject  (substantive),  subject  (verb),  or  again 
cdnteiU  (substantive),  contint  (adjective).^ 


XVII.  Classification  of  Nouns 
A.  Eoot  Nouns. 

289,  Eoot  nouns  are  those  in  which  the  case 
suffixes  are  attached  to  something  which  it  is 
impossible  to  analyse  further,  in  other  words  to  a 
root  (§  24).  Such  nouns  are  not  very  numerous  in 
any  language,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  seems 
to  have  descended  from  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic 
period.  Latin  has  developed  more  of  them  in- 
dependently than  any  other  language,  except  per- 

^  Brugmann,  Chrundr,  ii.  §  7. 

^  See  the  interesting  letter  of  Dr.  Murray  in  the  Academy  for 
1891,  vol.  ii.  p.  456,  who  finds  that,  out  of  341  correspondents, 
150  aflrajs  accent  the  second  syllable  of  coiUtiU^  100  always  the 
first  syllable,  and  the  others  vary  according  to  the  meaning. 
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haps  Sanskrit     Some  do  and  others  do  not  show 
traces  of  gradation  in  their  vowel  system.^ 
(a)  Eoot  nouns  without  gradation  : — 


Gk. 

Lat.                     Eng. 

A\-j 

M                  :     zal-i^ 

I-s 

ri-» 

/iVJ 

mus                 :     mou««  (O.E.  mva) 

vaD-t 

7iav-em  ' 

C-$ 

:     8U-8                 :     sow  (O.K  tfft) 

(6)  Eoot  nouns 

with  gradation : — 

Gk. 

Lat.                    Eng. 

f^\i-%  (§  181) 

bos  (§  68)       :    cow 

iroi>t 

(Dorio  irt&?) 

pes                  :    foot  (O.E.  fit) 

I?;'}  (8 181)    - 

it:'"^]-  ^»-"-('^^)* 

For  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  forms 
see  note  after  §  265. 


Noun  sufflxeB. 


B.  Nouns  with  formative  suffixes. 

290.  As  far  as  can  at  present  be  ascertained,  the 
number  of  suflBxes  originally  used  in  the 
formation  of  nouns  was  not  very  large. 
But  from  the  earliest  period  their  number  has  been 
continually  added  to  by  combinations  of  two  or  more 

^  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  monosyllabic 
nouns  are  root  nouns.     This  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

^  ^  is  a  further  suffix  which  may  possibly  have  also  once  be- 
longed to  the  Latin  word,  if  the  verb  sallo  represents  an  earlier 
*sal-d-o, 

'  This  original  root  word  has  passed  over  in  Latin  to  the  i- 
declension  in  the  nom.  ndv-is,    ftat;-em= Ionic  vrj-a  {=z*nd^'7p,). 

*  Tueadskj^iTiw-es-daj  (Tiwes  gen.  of  Tia) ;  others  say  Tiu= 
^dei^fos. 
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suffixes,  ao<f>'d)'T€pO'f: ;  Lat.  pos-tu-mu-s  (§  394),  etc. 
Although  some  of  these  combinations  date  from  a 
time  before  the  separation  of  the  original  Indo- 
Germanic  community,  most  of  them  are  of  late 
origin.  Hence  many  series  of  forms  occurring 
in  individual  languages  have  no  parallels  in  the 
sister  tongues,  and  the  discussion  of  such  forms 
properly  belongs  to  the  grammar  of  the  language 
in  question. 

Of  all  suffixes  -o-  is  the  most  common^;  to  it  or 
the  various  suffixes  ending  in  -o-,  as  -mo-,  -no-,  -ro-, 
'to-,  -yo-,  -jo-,  the  great  majority  of  nouns  belong.  A 
considerable  number  of  -i-  and  -u-  stems  also  exist. 
There  are,  moreover,  many  consonant  stems,  such  as 
those  which  end  in  -n-,  -r-,  and  -s-.  Besides  these 
stems,  which  include  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
whole,  there  are  others  ending  in  dental  and  guttural 
stops,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places 
(§§  346-350). 

As  regards  the  original  signification  of  these 
formative  suffixes  it  is  at  present  idle  Their  aigniflca- 
to  speculate.  In  individual  languages  **°"- 
we  do  find  particular  suffixes  set  apart  to  indicate 
special  meanings,  but,  in  some  cases,  we  find  the 
same  suffix  specialised  in  different  senses  in  different 
languages.  Some  suffixes  too  seem  to  have  no  well- 
defined  meaning,  but  are  employed  in  a  great  variety 
of  usages. 

291.  The  suffix  which  has  apparently  the  most 

^  As  almost  every  consonant  stem  ha^  an  -o-form  by  the  side  of 
it,  the  theory  that  aU  stems  were  originaUy  -o-stems  has  strong 
claims  to  acceptance.     Cp.  note  after  §  265  and  §  344  n. 
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definite  meaning  is  -a.     In  all  the  languages  which 

in  any  degree  retain  the  different  original 
and  feminine  declensions  this  suffix  indicates  femi- 
nine gender.  In  adjectives  this  suffix 
most  commonly  forms  the  feminine  to  those  stems 
which,  in  the  masculine  and  neuter,  belong  to  the 
-0-  class.  Thus  we  have  i/€09,  vkov^  riovus,  novum, 
but  vea,  nova. 

From  the  widespread  use  of  this  suffix  to  indicate 
the  feminine  gender,  most  grammarians  have  con- 
sidered this  its  original  use.  Recently,  however, 
Brugmann  has  contended  that  -a  had  originally 
nothing  to  do  with  gender,  but  was  utilised  in  this 
way  because  some  words,  such  as  the  Indo-Germanic 
word  for  woman  *(jfV?ia,  Boeotian  fiavd,  etc.  (§  140,  a), 
happened  to  end  originally  with  this  voweL^  That 
the  original  meaning  of  a  suffix  may  be  forgotten, 
and  that  it  may  be  used  in  quite  a  different  meaning 
and  with  quite  a  different  purpose  from  its  original 
one,  we  have  already  seen  (§  283).  But  the 
uniform  employment  of  -a  to  indicate  feminine 
gender  shows  that  the  suffix  has  been  so  used  ever 
since  a  time  preceding  the  separation  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  peoples.  Earlier  than  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  our  purposes  to  go,  and  therefore  we 
may  leave  the  original  meaning  of  this  suffix  as  well 
as  of  the  others  undecided. 

^  Techmer's  ZeUschriftt  vol.  iv.  p.  100.  An  acute  controversy  is 
still  raging  on  the  subject  Cp.  Brugmann's  Princeton  lecture 
(1897),  The  NcUure  and  Origin  of  the  Noun  Genders  in  the  I.E, 
Languages,  and  an  article  on  the  origin  of  grammatical  gender  by 
B.  I.  Wheeler  {Journal  of  Oermanie  Philology,  ii.  pp.  628  fF.),  to 
which  is  appended  a  bibliography. 
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292.  The  -i-  and  -w-  stems  are  of  all  genders. 
Of  the  consonant  stems,  those  in  'er-y  since  they 
mostly  express  the  agent,  are  largely  o^ndeV  in  other 
masculine ;  words  in  -en-,  -on-,  and  -5  are  "^^ffl^os. 
also  of  aU  genders,  particular  grades  of  the  suffix 
being,  however,  to  some  extent  specialised  for 
particular  genders.  As  soon  as  a  substantive  is 
used  in  an  adjectival  sense,  or  in  some  usage  for 
which  it  was  not  originally  intended,  it  may  and 
frequently  does  change  its  gender.  Hence  the  use 
of  -o-stems  as  feminines  (§  55).  In  compounds 
also  the  same  is  true.  Originally  a  compound 
substantive  was  of  the  gender  of  its  final  component. 
Thus  poSoSaiCTt;Xo9  meant  properly  "  Eose-finger  "  as 
a  substantive  and  was  masculine.^  As  we  know  it 
in  Homer,  however,  it  is  an  adjective  "  rosy  fingered," 
and  consequently,  although  it  keeps  its  original 
ending,  it  is  made  to  agree  with  i)w  a  feminine 
word.  Ovixo^opo^  is  also  properly  a  substantive 
"  soul-devourer,"  but  when  made  to  agree  with  a 
neuter  substantive  like  irrjiia,  it  takes  the  form 
OvfjLo^opov,  When  the  -s-stems  are  used  in  this 
way  they  form  a  new  nominative  and  accusative. 
Thus,  liAvo^  is  a  neuter  word,  but  from  the  same 
stem  we  have  ^vfievr)^  a  masculine  name,  and  the 
same  form  (oxyton)  as  adjective  for  feminine  as  well 
as  masculine,  with  the  form  ev/jbevif;  for  the  neuter. 

293.  As  has   been  said,  -o-forms  go  hand  in 
hand  with  -a-forms.     Even  before  the 

«»    -I       -r     1      AM  •  1  Natural  sex  and 

separation  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples,  grammatical 
-0- forms    had   been   used   to  indicate 

'  DelbrUck,  S.F,  i7.  p.  12,  and  Chrundr,  Syntax,  i.  §  198. 

S 
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masculine  and  neuter  stems,  while  -a-forms  indi- 
cated cognate  feminines.  But  this  purely  gram- 
matical gender  was  crossed  by  the  influence  of 
natural  gender  or  by  that  of  other  words  of  cognate 
meaning.     Tpo<f>6^  is  properly  a  word  of  masculine 

form  and,  since  TratSar/ayyo^  is  not  an 
early  word,  was  once  applicable  to  such 
a  guardian  as  Phoenix  was  to  Achilles.  But,  in 
later  times,  Tpo<f>6f;  indicates  duties  more  frequently 
discharged  by  women  and  becomes  feminine,  while 
a  new  masculine  form  Tpo<f>€v^  begins  to  appear. 
All  the  while  a  feminine  word  Tpo<f>ri  has  been  used 
to  indicate  that  which  the  Tpo<t>6^  supplies.  To 
express  another  idea  arising  from  Tpo<f>i]  we  have 
another  word  formed — Tpo<f>€iov,  or  in  the  plural 
Tpo<f>€ia,  the  return  made  by  the  child  for  the  Tpo<t>i] 
which  he  has  received.  This  word  is  in  the  neuter 
and  is  formed  by  adding  another  suffix  to  that 
already  existing. 

Some  -a-  (in  Greek  most  frequently  -td-)  stems 
become  masculine  and,  when  they  do  so. 

Masculine       -d-  . 

stems  in  Greek  generally   take  final  -s  in   Greek  and 

and  Latin.  ?  ,  .   .        .  ,  , 

form  the  genitive  in  -ou,  TroXt-ny-?,  TroXt- 
Tov,  Some  stems  of  this  kind  in  Homer  are  said  to 
be  crystallised  vocative  forms  ^  and  have  no  final  -s, 

^  This  is  Brugmann's  view,  Curtius*  Studien,  ix.  pp.  259  ff.  But 
Schmidt  from  ei)pi/oira  Zet^t  argues  for  a  different  origin  {PlurcUhil- 
dungen  d.  idg.  Neutral  pp.  400  ff.).  According  to  Schmidt,  evp^ora 
**  wide-eye  "  is  a  neuter  substantive  in  apposition  to  Tkus  (cp.  origin 
of  Lat.  vetus).  As  e^pOora  was  used  unchanged  with  vocative  as 
well  as  ace.  and  nom.,  genuine  vocative  forms  like  iirjfrUTa  were 
also  used  for  the  nominative,  and  new  forms  were  made  on  the 
same  analogy.     The  two  views,  however,  are  not  mutually  ex- 
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iTnrord,  etc.  In  Latin  scriba,  agricola,  etc.,  are 
masculine.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  in  old 
Latin  does  a  final  -s  appear,  pariddas.  These 
words  are  said  to  have  been  (1)  original 

,  /rtv       11        .  1  /»      11       Their  history. 

abstracts,  next  (2)  collectives,  and  finally 
(3)  specialised  for  individuals.  Compare  English 
youth  and  truth  which  are  (1)  abstracts,  the  state  of 
being  young  and  true  respectively ;  (2)  collectives, 
"  the  youth  of  a  country,"  etc. ;  (3)  specific,  "  many 
youths,"  "  mathematical  truths,"  etc.  So  TroXt-ny-? 
would  be  (1)  citizenship  (abstract),  (2)  the  body  of 
citizens  (collective),  (3)  a  citizen  (specific). 

294.  When  -a-stems  change  to  masculines,  when 
such  words  as  T/90^09  become  feminines.  Gender  in  words 
we  have  examples  of  the  influence  of  jS^iJ*^*'^ithoiJt 
natural  sex  upon  grammatical  gender.  ^^ 
(fyrjyo^;,  Lat.  fagu-s,  and  other  names  of  trees  are 
feminine  for  another  reason.  As  it  happens,  in 
both  languages  the  generic  words  for  tree,  S/oO-?, 
arbos,  are  feminine.  Accordingly  the  generic  word 
draws  over  the  words  indicating  the  individual 
species  to  its  own  gender.^  Hence  the  rule  that 
independently  of  the  character  of  the  suffix  all 
names  of  trees  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  are  femi- 
nine (§  55). 

elusive  ;  ei^ptWa  may  be  a  neuter  nominative,  firjTlera  a  crystallised 
vocative ;  for  such  vocatives  cp.  Scott's  Dominie  Sampson,  where 
Dominie  is  the  crystallised  Lat.  voc.  domine,  and  the  Anglo-Gaelic 
Christian  name  ffamishf  which  is  really  the  voc.  of  the  Gaelic 
Seumas  (James).  In  Latin  luppiUr  is  such  a  form  (cp.  Zeu  irdrep). 
^  In  Greek,  according  to  Delbriick,  the  generic  word  follows 
the  special  words,  S,F,  iv.  p.  6.  Delbriick  now  is  more  doubtful 
{Orundr.  SynlaXj  i.  §  3). 
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But  now  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  difficult 
question.  Why  should  the  generic  word  for  a  tree 
be  feminine  ?  ^  Why  should  not  everything  which 
has  no  natural  sex  be  also  of  the  neuter  gender  in 
grammar  ?  To  this  question  there  is  at  present  no 
satisfactory  reply.  The  older  philologists  relied 
upon  the  "personifying  tendencies"  of  primitive 
man.  The  existence  of  such  tendencies  is  denied 
by  some  of  the  greatest  of  recent  scholars.^     But 

^  Cp.  Gow,  "Notes  on  Gender,  especially  in  Indo-European 
Languages"  (Journal  of  PhUology,  x.  pp.  39  ff.). 

'  For  instance,  by  Brugmann  in  Techmer*B  ^eitschrifl,  iv.  pp. 
100  ff.  The  ingenious  suggestion  propounded  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Frazer 
{FortnighUy  Review,  January  1900,  pp.  79  ff.)  to  the  effect  that  the 
different  forms  for  masculine  and  feminine  descend  from  a  time 
when  the  word  expressed,  not  the  gender  of  the  object,  but  the 
sex  of  the  speaker,  seems  to  raise  at  least  as  many  difficulties  as  it 
would  solve.  Wheeler,  in  the  article  referred  to  in  §  291  n.  (cp. 
Clctsa.  Rev.  iii.  pp.  390  ff. ),  contends  plausibly — (1)  that  the  pronoun 
alone  had  from  the  beginning  different  forms  for  the  different 
genders ;  (2)  that  from  the  pronoun,  which  often  becomes  an 
article,  forms  with  the  same  ending  were  introduced  into  the 
substantive  and  adjective  for  the  feminine  {*8d  lejfqos  becoming  *8d 
leyqdf  etc. ) ;  (3)  that  there  are  two  classes  of  original  Idg.  neuter 
forms — (a)  that  which  ends  in -m  and  comprises  "individualised 
nouns  capable  of  forming  plurals  as  a  sum  of  individualised  units  "  ; 
(6)  that  which  has  no  -m  ending  and  comprises  "names  of  material, 
inert  matter,  mass,  or  substance  of  being  or  action,"  e.g,  salt,  liver, 
water,  fixture  {*dhe-mn)f  metal,  work,  etc.  ;  (4)  that  neuters  in 
'Om  were  "  originally  forms  of  individualised  o-nouns  representing 
the  passive  recipient"  (in  other  words,  the  accusative),  "as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  s- forms  which  represented  the  bearer  and 
exponent  of  the  action. "  When  on  Streitborg's  theory  (note  after 
§  265)  the  o-vowel  was  lost,  these  forms  provided  most  of  the 
masculines  and  feminines  of  the  3rd  declension.  **  After  that  had 
^  takenplace,  and,  with  the  development  of  the  conventional  economy 
of  the  sentence,  after  the  feeling  for  a  nominative  as  the  gram- 
matical subject,  whatever  the  attitude  (voice  ?)  of  the  verb,  had 
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there  are  certainly  traces  of  such  personification  in 
the  language  of  English  sailors,  who  talk  of  a  ship  as 
"  she."  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  ideas  of  primitive 
man  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  modem  thought  as 
the  child  stands  to  the  grown  •man,  such  tendencies 
to  personification  will  not  seem  at  all  wonderful. 
To  the  child  everything  is  alive,  and  deserving  of 
reward  or  punishment  even  as  he  himself  is. 

The  two  reasons  assigned,  viz.  (1)  the  influence 
of  natural  sex,  and  (2)  the  influence  of  the  gender 
of  cognate  words,  will  explain  a  large  number,  but 
very  far  from  the  whole,  of  the  phenomena  of 
gender.  Why  oLko^  and  wct^  should  be  masculine 
while  So/Lu>9  is  masculine  in  Greek  and  domus  femi- 
nine in  Latin,  we  do  not  know.  Even  if  we  assign 
the  change  of  gender  to  the  working  of  analogy,  it 
is  not  easy  to  suggest  the  model,  imitation  of  which 
caused  the  change. 

Gender. 

295.  The  Indo-Germanic  noun  is  characterised 
as  such   by   the   possession  of  special  features  to 

emerged,  words  which  by  yirtue  of  their  value  as  denoting  things 
had  been  chiefly  used  in  the  m-form,  so  long  as  the  verb  was 
usually  the  name  of  an  action  set  forth  in  an  actor  named  with 
the  «-form,  now  began  to  appear  and  be  used  as  nominatives,  and 
in  this  m-form,  which  had  meanwhile  come  to  be  identified  with 
their  substance."  In  this  they  were  aided  by  the  analogy  of  the 
neuters  of  class  (6),  which  did  not  distinguish  nom.  from  ace. 
As  Wheeler  says  (p.  541),  this  theory  provides  an  explanation  for 
three  points  hitherto  left  unexplained,  viz.  (1)  why  neuters  in 
-0'  have  a  special  ending  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  (2)  why  nom.  and 
ace.  neuter  are  alike  ;  (3)  why  neut.  nom.  and  masc.  ace.  are  alike 
in  the  o-declension  and  nowhere  else. 
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mark  the  presence  of  Gender,  of  Number,  and  of 
Case.  But  the  distinguishing  marks  of  all  of  these 
need  not  co-exist  in  any  one  word. 

In   -0 -stems,  the  sufl&x   -s  in   the  nominative 

Gender  in -0-    generally  .maiks  a  masculine,  occasion- 

stems;       ally  a  feminine  word ;  -m  (changed  to -y 

in  Greek)  in  the  nominative  marks  the  neuter.    The 

in  -i-  and  ^i-    "*  ^^  ^'^  ^^^  of  the  nominativc  in  an 
stems;       _^^  qj.  .^  ^\/^m  indicates  that  Ihe  word 

is  either  of  the  masculine  or  of  the  feminine 
gender,  the  absence  of  any  suffix  that  silch  a  stem 
in^Rnd.i.(.ie.)  ^3  ncutcr.  -tt-stcms  (§  291)  and  -%- 
stems;  (-ie-)  stcms  are  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages  generaDy  feminine,  and  have  originally  no 
nominative  suffix  in  the  singular.  Nasal  and  liquid 
stems  as  a  rule  have  no  -s-suffix  in  the  nominative, 
in  nasal  and  whatcvcr  their  gcudcr  may  be.  Neuter 
uqnid stems;  gen^^r  is,  howcvcr,  generally  indicated 
by  the  appearance  of  the  stem  suffix  in  its  weak 
grade  as  sonant  nasal  or  liquid  (see  §  82);  cp. 
rip'/ia,  Lat.  termen  (neuter)  with  rep-^v,  Lat  ter- 
mo  (masculine) ;  fjir-ap,  jec-ur  (r),^  axoop  (r  ?),  cai- 
car,  with  ira-rrip,  pater,  Sco-rcop,  da-tar,  etc.  In  -s- 
stems,  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  end  in  -09,  -€9,  or 

-a?  in  Greek,  yfrevSo^,  '^euSe?,  yipa^ ;  in 

'OS  {'Us)   or   -is  (gen.  -eris)  in   Latin, 

those  in  -is,  ho\^ever,  having  as  a  rule  changed  their 

gender    before   the   historical    period,   while    those 

^  The  Sanskrit  form  yaHrji  may,  as  some  authorities  hold,  have 
an  additional  suffix  -L  If  the  4  is  original,  IjT-ap,  jee-tir  represent 
an  original  *illqit.  On  the  question  of  long  sonant  nasals,  etc.,  cp. 
§§  82,  154. 
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corresponding  to  the  type  of  the  Greek  -e?  have 
disappeared  Thus  forms  like  gen-us  alone  survive 
in  perfection.  The  masculines  and  feminines  of  -s- 
stems  appear  in  Greek  as  -o)?  and  -i;?,  alB-m, 
evyev-i]^ ;  in  Latin  as  -ds  or  -or,  hands  (honor),  arbds 
(arbor).  The  type  corresponding  to  the  Greek  -1^9 
is  represented  only  by  the  fragment  de-gener.  Mute 
stems,  except  those  which  end  in  -tU'^  mark  mascu- 
line or  feminine  gender  by  the  addition 

'^  ,         .  1        *^  mviXA  stems. 

of  -s ;  when  the  gender  is  neuter,  the 
stem  is  left  without  suffix,  the  stem-ending  or  some 
part  of  it  also  disappearing  if  the  phonetic  laws  of 
the  language  so  r^uire  (cp.  ^aXa  with  r^oKaicT'O^, 
Latin  lac  with  lad-is). 

Number. 

296.  The  original  Indo-Germanic  language  dis- 
tinguished three  nvmbd^s,  the  Singular,  the  Dual,  and 
the  Plural.  The  different  numbers  in  the  noun  are 
each  characterised  by  their  own  suffixes  (cp.  §  34). 

Some  kinds  of  substantives,  as  abstracts,  col- 
lectives, and  nouns  of  material,  may  be  ^x^^  i^ 
expected  to  occur  only  in  the  singular.  "^^^  °°^°''-  • 
But  in  all  languages  such  words  frequently  occur  in 
the  plural.  Thus  in  English  we  speak  not  only  of 
sugar  and  vrine,  but  also  of  sv>gars  and  vnnes,  mean- 
ing thereby  different  forms  or  kinds  of  the  material. 
So  in  Latin,  plurals  like  vina,  cames;  veritates, 
avariiiae  occur.^ 

^  See  §  306  note. 

'  See  Draeger,  Historische  Syntax  der  IcUeinischen  SprachCf'^  §§  4-8. 
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297.  Other  words  may  be  expected   to  occur 

only  in  the  dual,  Sua),  atuba).  But  never- 
theless  such  words  are  often  inflected  as 
plurals.  It  may  indeed  be  conjectured  that  the 
dual  is  merely  a  specialisation  of  one  out  of  many 
original  forms  of  the  plural  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  earliest  historical  use  of  the  dual  which  we  can 
trace  seems  to  have  been  to  express  things  which 
occur  (a)  naturally  in  pairs,  as  the  eyes,  the  ears, 
the  hands,  etc. ;  or  (6)  artificially  in  pairs,  as  the 
two  horses  of  a  chariot.  Later  the  dual  is  used  for 
a  combination  of  any  two  things.    In  the  first  sense 

Its  earliest  ^^  ^^0  is  quitc  distinct  from  that  of 
"**®"  the  plural.  But  as  soon  as  the  dual 
comes  to  be  applied  to  any  two  things  without  re- 
gard to  their  being  naturally  a  pair,  and  without 
any  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  idea  of  duality,  it 
becomes  a  grammatical  luxiiry;  it  has  no  sense 
separate  from  that  of  the  plural  and  consequently  it 
speedily  dies  out. 

When  things  are  thought  of  in  pairs,  every  pair 
may  be  regarded  as  a  unity  and  be  followed  by  a 
singular  verb,  though  this  construction  is  not  very 
common.  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  dual  in 
Greek  is  rarely  used  without  Bvco  unless  whan  the 
objects  referred  to  are  a  natural  or  artificial  pair,^  and 
this  agrees  with  the  use  of  the  dual  in  Vedic  Sanskrit 

In  Latin  dtw  and  ambo  are  the  only  surviving 
Dual  lost  in    ^^^  forms,  and  these  are  inflected  in 
^"°-       the  oblique  cases  as  plurals. 

298.  The  use  of  the  plural  which  calls  most  for 

>  Cp.  Monro,  ff.G.^%V3. 
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remark  is  that  in  Greek  and  the  Aryan  languages  a 
neuter  noun  in  the  plural  is  followed  by  a  verb  in 
the  singular.     The  reason  for  this  is  that 

,.1.1  1  1  ^    I        Neuter      plural 

things  which  make  a  class  or  set  by  with  singuiAr 
themselves  may  be  treated  as  a  unity. 
But  in  the  historical  period  they  are  so  treated  only 
when  the  word  is  neuter,  although  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  all  plural  forms  were  originally  col- 
lective. An  ingenious  theory  has  been  recently 
revived  *  which  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  nomina- 
tive plural  neuter  is  no  genuine  plural  at  all,  but 
a  collective  singular.  It  is  argued  by  another 
writer  ^  that  in  many  cases  where  a  plural  verb  is 
put  with  a  neuter  plural  in  Homer,  this  arises  from 
a  later  corruption ;  thus  the  earlier  reading  in  Uiad 
ii.  135,  according  to  this  theory,  was*  airapra 
ysMKvrai  for  the  ordinary  (nrdpra  XeKwrav,  The 
converse  of  this  usage,  the  use  of  a  singular  verb 
with  a  masculine  or  feminine  substantive  in  the 
plural,  usually  known  as  the  Schema  Pindaricum,^ 

^  By  Johannes  Schmidt,  PlurcUbildungen  der  indog,  Neutra 
(1889),  pp.  1  flF. 

«  J.  Wackernagel,  K.Z.  30,  p.  308. 

*  The  name  is  not  very  appropriate,  if  we  may  judge  by  Pindar's 
extant  \Pork8,  in  which  good  examples  are  rare.  The  best  is  Pyth, 
X.  71 1  wv  d*  dyaOoiffi  Keirtu  \  irar/x6tai  KcSyal  to\1(op  Kvfiepydffitt. 
(Bergk  and  Gildersleeve  with  some  MSS.  read  Ketrrat.)  ApoUonius 
{de  SyrUaxi,  p.  224)  qaotes  as  from  Pindar,  dx^^'''^  6/1^  fUXiwy  ffi/v 
ai/Xoit  {Frag.  75.  17  Bergk).  Examples  are  as  common  in  English 
as  in  Greek  ;  cp.  A.Y.  1  CorinthiaTis,  xiii.  13 :  And  now  abideth 
/aithf  ftopCf  charity ^  these  three,  where  abideth  represents  ftdvei  of  the 
original.  With  there  it  is  very  common  :  There's  daggers  in  men's 
smilesj  Shakspeare,  Macbeth,  ii.  4.  122.  English,  however,  often 
uses  a  singular  verb  after  a  double  subject :  Thou  kiuyw'st  that 
Banquo,  and  his  Fleanee,  lives  {Macbeth,  iii.  2.  37).     Cp.  Haydon 
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has  an  entirely  different  explanation.  Here  the 
verb  commonly  precedes  the  subject.  Consequently, 
it  is  argued,  the  writer  or  speaker  changed  his 
mind  as  to  the  form  of  his  sentence  while  he  was 
in  the  act  of  writing  or  speaking  it;  hence  the 
illogical  sequence  of  a  singular  verb  and  a  plural 
noun. 

299.  The  theory  which  explains  the  neuter  plural 
nominative  as  a  collective  singular  is 

Theory    to    ex-  i/^\i. 

plain  thia  con-  supportcd  uot  Only  (1)  by  its  occurrence 

with  a  singular  verb  in  the  Greek  and 
Aryan  languages,  but  also  (2)  by  the  fact  that 
frequently  a  neuter  plural  is  formed  to  a  masculine 
or  feminine  singular — o  crtro?  but  rh,  clra,  17 
/ciX^vdo^:  but  in  Homer  vypcL  KeXevda;  Latin  locus 
but  loca,  sibUus  but  sibila}  etc. ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  masculine  or  feminine  plural  to  a  neuter 
singular  hardly  occurs  at  all.  It  has  also  been 
observed  by  various  writers  that  when  a  masculine 
or  feminine  and  a  neuter  plural  both  appear  in  the 
same  word,  the  neuter  plural  has  generally  a  collec- 
tive meaning.^  As  the  personal  pronouns  of  the 
plural  number  were  originally  inflected  in  the 
singular  and  passed  over  to  the  plural  inflexion  at 
a  later  period  (§  327),  so  it  is  contended  that  the 

{A.J. P.  xi.  pp.  182  if.),  who  shows  that  many  of  the  examples 
cited  in  Greek  grammars  do  not  properly  come  under  this  head. 

^  Schmidt,  Pluralb.  p.  5. 

^  Cp.  with  this  what  has  happened  in  the  development  of  Latin 
into  the  Romance  languages.  As  in  Latin  nom.  and  ace.  pi.  neut. 
are  tlie  same  in  form  as  the  nom.  sing,  fem.,  neuter  nouns  whose 
plural  has  a  collective  sense  became  feminine,  thxin  folium  "leaf," 
folia  '* leafage,"  hwt  folii  or foliae  "leaves." 
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original  genitive  oi  jugd  was  *jiigds,  not  *jugOm,  but 
that  later  it  took  the  same  inflexion  as  the  masculines 
because  the  neuters  and  masculines  had  most  cases 
the  same  in  the  other  numbers.  Since  in  other 
numbers  the  neuter  has  the  same  form  for  nomin- 
ative and  accusative,  in  the  plural  jti^d,  originally 
only  nominative,  comes  to  be  used  also  as  accusative. 
(3)  It  is  also  urged  that  many  languages  do  use 
collective  singular  forms  instead  of  the  neuter 
plurals.  Homer  uses  irpo^aai^  for  irpo^ara  (Od. 
ii.  75),  Herodotus  depairqiq  for  depdirovre^  (v.  21). 
Latin  has  juventtts,  English  youth,  for  juvenes  and 
young  men  respectively  (§  293),  and  similar  usages 
appear  in  other  Indo-Germanic  languages.  (4)  A 
further  support  is  found  for  the  theory  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  same  language  the  same  word  has  both 
a  neuter  and  a  feminine  form,  or  that  kindred 
languages  show,  one  the  plural,  the  other  the 
feminine  form.  Thus  we  find  hperravov  and  Bpe- 
Trdmf,  vevpov  and  veiprj,  Homeric  tA  171^^1,  but  Attic 
17  rjvia  pi.  fivLa4,y  if)v\ov  but  if)v\ii  (post-Homeric) ; 
Latin  caementv/m  and  caementa,  labium  and  Idbea ; 
O.H.G.  ndm>a  n.  but  O.E.  nam  f.,  0.  Saxon  gi- 
lagu  n.  pi.  but  O.E.  lagu  f.  sing,  "law."  (5)  A 
plural  is  often  used  in  the  predicate  where  only  a 
single  object  is  in  question,  as  in  Homer  h&pa  Be  roi 
BdxTO)  KoXov  Opovov,  a<f)0irop  del,  j(pva'€ov  {II.  xiv. 
238),  Kelvo^  dpTjp  .  .  .  avOt  kxjv&v  ^leKirqdpa 
yhfOLTo  (7Z.  xiii.  233);  Latin  nerno  me  lacrumis 
decoret  neque  fwmra  fietu  faxit  (Ennius*  Epitaph), 
per  clipeum  Vulcani,  dona  parentis  (Virg.  Aen.  viii. 
729);  compare  the  frequent  use  of  colla,  guttura, 
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ora,  pectora  where  only  one  object  of  the  kind  is 
meant.  (6)  These  collectives  come  to  be  used  for 
individual  members  of  the  class,  because  they  ex- 
press originally  the  nature  or  characteristic  which 
the  members  of  the  class  have  in  common ;  hence 
a-vyyiveta,  signifying  first  kinship  then  kinsfolk,  is 
used  of  a  single  person  (Eur.  Orest,  733) ;  Latin 
custodia  is  used  in  the  same  way  (Ovid,  Met,  viii. 
684);  in  German  sttUe,  originally  the  same  as 
English  stvd  (of  horses),  has  come  to  mean  steed  and 
finally  mare,  and  frauenzimmer,  literally  "women's 
chamber,"  gynaecevmi,  became  first  a  collective  word 
for  "  women  "  and  since  the  seventeenth  century  has 
been  used  for  "  a  woman."  ^  From  truth  an  abstract 
quality  we  pass  in  English  to  the  comparative  con- 
creteness  of  "  mathematical  truths,"  a  development 
parallel  to  that  of  youth  which  has  been  so  often 
cited  (cp.  §  293). 

Noun  Cases. 

300.  In  the  original  Indo-Germanic  language  the 
noun  possessed  at  least  seven  cases :  Nominative, 
Accusative,  Genitive,  Ablative,  Dative,  Locative, 
and  Instrumental.  In  the  Instrumental  some 
authorities  have  discovered  traces  of  an  amalgama- 
were  two  sepa-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^o  Originally  separate  cases — 
S^^i"The*^iS^  ^^  Instrumental  properly  so  called  and 
strumentai?  ^  Comitativo  or  Sociativc  case.  But  the 
existence  of  such  an  original  distinction  is  very 
doubtful,  and  any  observable  difference  of  meaning 

^  Schmidt,  Pluralb.  p.  25. 
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may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  inanimate  objects 
as  a  rule  must  be  spoken  of  as  instruments,  animate 
objects  as  companions  or  helpers. 

301.  The  relations  expressed   by  these   seven 
cases  are  not,  however,  all  that  could 

.     J  •      .     1    1  /.  ^°^o  -  Germanic 

have  been  mdicated  by  means  of  cases,  system  of  cases 
Some  languages,  such  as  Finnish,  have 
a  much  larger  number  of  cases  and  by  this  means 
express  greater  definiteness  of  relation  than  it  is 
possible  to  express  by  the  seven  Indo- Germanic 
cases,  which  cannot  distinguish,  for  example,  between 
rest  in  and  rest  on,  motion  into  and  motion  towards, 
motion  from  and  motion  from  out  of.  All  of  these 
notions  are  distinguished  by  separate  cases  in  the 
more  complex  Finnish  case  system. 

302.  In  the  enumeration  of  cases  the  vocative 
is  not  reckoned  as  a  case.  Among  noun  ,^^  vocative  not 
forms — especially  in  the  -o-stems — the  *^®" 
vocative  of  the  singular  stands  apart,  precisely  as  the 
singular  of  the  imperative  stands  apart — especially 
in  the  -o-verbs.  yJrfe  in  the  noun,  Xeye  in  the 
verb  are  simply  stem- forms  without  anything  to 
mark  them  as  belonging  to  a  paradigm  of  forms. 
Neither  has  any  suffix  besides  that  which  marks 
the  stem;  X076  has  nothing  to  mark  a  case  rela- 
tion, Xeyc  nothing  to  mark  a  person  of  the  verb. 
In  some  stems,  and  always  in  the  neuter  gender, 
the  nominative  serves  for  the  vocative  in  the  singular ; 
in  the  plural  the  nominative  discharges  the  function 
of  the  vocative  in  all  stems. 

303.  Cases  originally  existed  in  all  three  Numbers, 
Singular,  Dual,  and  Plural.     But  in  the  dual  and 
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plural,  separate  forms  for  each  of  the  cases  were 

apparently  not  found  necessary.     This  is 

No      separate  ii«  jii« 

foras  for  8ome  truc  at  any  rate  foF  the  dative  and  ablative 

plural  The  dual  forms  vary  so  much 
in  different  languages,  and  the  whole  system  is  already 
so  rapidly  decaying  even  in  the  earliest  historical 
period,  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore  with  certainty 
the  dual  paradigm  except  in  the  forms  which  served 
indifferently  for  nominative,  vocative,  and  accusative. 
In  the  singular  there  are  separate  endings  for  the 
individual  cases.  In  all  stems,  however,  except  the 
-0-  stems,  there  is  but  one  form  from  the  earliest 
period  for  genitive  and  ablative.  Stems  ending  in 
nasals,  liquids,  -a-  or  -i-  (-i^-)  have  no  case  ending 
for  the  nominative,  which  in  masculine  or  feminine 
forms  of  nasal  or  liquid  stems  is  expressed  by  a 
difference  of  gradation  in  the  stem  suffix  (^354  fif.). 
Neuter  forms  except  in  the  -o-stems  have  no  suffix 
in  the  nominative,  vocative,  and  accusative  singular, 
all  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  same  form  in  all 
neuter  stems.  In  the  -o-stems,  the  nominative  of  the 
neuter  has  the  same  form  as  the  accusative  of  the 
masculine  (cp.  fi/70-v,  jugu-m,  with  oIko-v,  vicu-m) : 
whether  there  was  any  original  connexion  in  meaning 
between  the  two  has  still  to  be  proved  (§  294). 
304.  As  regards  the  origin  of  case  suffibces  in 
the  Indo-Germanic  languages  we  know 
'  nothing.  They  exist  from  the  earliest 
historical  period  as  an  integral  part  of  the  noun 
form,  and  therefore  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Com- 
parative Philology.  Various  theories,  based  mainly 
on  the  analogy  of  other  languages  where  the  noun 
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remains  in  a  more  primitive  stage  of  development, 
have  been  propounded.  Some  authorities  hold  that 
the  suffixes  are  pronominal  in  origin,  others  that 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  post-positions.  The  whole 
question  is  too  speculative  to  be  discussed  here.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  reasoning  is  largely  a 
priori  and  therefore  uncertain ;  but  the  probability 
is  that  the  nominative  suffix  is  deictic 

Endings    prono- 

or  pronominal.     The  same  may  be  said  mmai  and  post- 

positional. 

but  with  more  hesitation  of  the  accusa- 
tive suffix,  while  in  the  other  cases  it  seems  more 
likely  that  the  suffixes  are  post-positions  indicating 
originally  some  kind  of  local  relation.  In  German 
books  it  is  customary  to  divide  the  orammaticaiand 
cases  into  "grammatical"  and  "local."  iocaica«««- 
To  the  latter  group  belong  such  as  the  ablative  and 
locative,  which  distinctly  show  a  local  meaning; 
to  the  former  are  assigned  those  cases,  such  as  the 
genitive  and  dative,  where  the  local  meaning,  if  ever 
existent,  has  been  in  process  of  time  obscured.  But  to 
call  a  case  "  grammatical "  is  no  aid  to  the  elucidation 
of  its  history,  and  all  that  we  know  of  language  goes 
to  show  that  the  vague  usages  ranked  under  this 
indefinite  heading  are  in  all  probability  developed 
from  earlier  simple  and  concrete  local  uses.^ 

^  Cp.  Whitney  (TraTisactioiM  of  (he  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion, vol.  xiii.  p.  92) :  ''There  is  no  such  thing  in  language  as  an 
originally  grammatical  case  or  form  of  any  kind."  The  same  writer 
in  reviewing  DelbrUck's  Altindische  Syntax  says  (A,J.F.  xiii.  285) : 
*'  To  pronounce  a  case  originaUy  grammatical  is  simply  equivalent 
to  saying  that  its  ultimate  character  lies  beyond  our  discovery ; 
and  the  statement  might  much  better  be  made  in  the  latter  form. 
For  to  postulate  such  a  value  at  the  very  beginning  is  to  deny 
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305.    In    the   later   history   of    the    separate 

languages,  there  is  a  constant  tendency 

ByncretiBm    in  to  Tcduce  the  number  of  case  forms. 

caa6s. 

This  tendency  may  arise  from  one  or  all 
of  several  causes : — 

(i.)  Phonetic,  as  when  -ots,  the  suffix  of  the 
instrumental  plural  of  -d-stems,  becomes  confused 
in  Greek  with  that  of  the  locative  -ois(i)  in  oIkoi^ 
and  ol/couri,  or  as  when  in  Latin  the  ablative 
singular  of  -o-stems  by  losing  its  final  -rf-  becomes 
confused  with  the  instrumental  (vicdd  «,nd  vied). 

(ii.)  Syntactic,  when  one  case  extends  the  area 
of  its  usage  at  the  expense  of  another.  Such  ex- 
tensions of  usage  are  analogical  There  is  a  doubt- 
ful margin  where  either  case  might  be  legitimately 
used ;  for  some  cause  the  one  case  becomes  more 
prevalent  than  the  other  within  this  borderland 
and  afterwards  gradually  encroaches  on  the  proper 
domain  of  its  vanquished  opponent.  The  confusion 
between  "  rest  in"  and  "  motion  towards,"  which  we 
find  exemplified  in  the  English  usage  "  Come  here  " 
for  "  Come  hither,"  is  widely  developed  in  case 
usages  in  other  languages.  The  cases  could  express 
relationship  only  in  a  very  general  way.  Hence 
arose  the  use  of  adverbs  to  go  with  cases  in  order 
to  make  the  meaning  more  specific.  These  adverbs, 
which  we  now  call  prepositions,  in  time  become  the 
constant  concomitants   of  some   cases;   and  when 

the  whole  known  history  of  language,  which  shows  that  all 
forms  begin  with  something  material,  apprehensible  by  the  senses, 
palpable.  .  .  .  Such  an  explanation  simply  betrays  a  false  philo- 
sophy of  language." 
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this  has  happened,  there  is  an  ever-increasing  ten- 
dency to  find  the  important  part  of  the  meaning  in 
the  preposition  and  not  in  the  case  ending. 

(iii.)  A  third  cause  may  be  found  in  the  less 
frequent  use  of  some  cases.  The  smaller  number 
of  separate  forms  for  plural  use,  and  the  greater 
tendency  to  confusion  in  plural  as  compared  with 
singular  forms,  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
plural  forms  are  less  needed  and  are  in  less  frequent 
use  than  singular  forms.  The  dual  is  less  used 
than  either  the  singular  or  the  plural  and  its  forms 
are  more  corrupted. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  degree  and 
manner  of  confusion  which  has  affected  at  the 
earliest  period  the  original  cases  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  the  Germanic  languages  ^ : — 


Idg. 

Dat. 

Loc.             Instr. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Lat. 

Dat. 

Gen.« 

Abl. 

Ok. 

V 

J          V 

Dat.  (Loc.) 

T 

Gen. 

Germ. 

J^ 

,  V 

, ,  J 

T 

Dat. 

Gen. 

^  Cp.  Hiibschmann,  Casuslehre,  p.  87. 

'  In  -0-  and  -a-  stems  represented  by  the  locative. 
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XVm.  Case  Snfilzes 
A.  Singular 

306.  i.  (a)  Stems  which  end  in  -0-,  -i-  (including 
-ej-,  §§365  flf.),  'U-  (including  -«jf-),  or  a  mute  con- 
sonant, and  possibly  all  root  words  made 

Nominative.  •    .      n        .i  •       .•  •  1  n 

originally  the   nominative    singular  01 
masculine  and  feminine  forms  in  -s;  oIko-^  vicu-s, 

'  0d>pa^  audax,  2-?  vis,  etc.  All  others 
have  the  stem  suffix  only,  -a-stems  when  they 
become  masculine  in  Greek  add  the  -9,  veavLa^y  etc. 
without  ^nd.  (§  293).  There  are  also  one  or  two 
*"*•  examples  in  Latin,  as  paricida-s.  In 
stems  which  end  in  nasals  or  liquids  it  seems  that 
the  final  nasal  or  liquid  was  either  always  dropped 
or  there  were  double  forms  with  and  without  the 
final  consonant  sound,  the  use  of  which  depended  on 
the  phonetics  of  the  sentence  (cp.  ^  235  fif.).  Com- 
pare repfitov  with  Lat.  termo,  Skt  gvd  with  kvcov, 
Skt.  pita  with  irarrip,  Lat.  pater.  The  lengthened, 
strong  form  is  regular  for  the  nominative  of  such 
stems  (cp.  irarrjp  with  7raT€/)-a,.etc.). 

i.  (h)   In  the  -o-stems  the  neuter  is  formed  by 
adding  -m  (Greek  -v,  §  148) :  tvyo-v, 

Nom.  neuter.     _  ^.  ^        _         „        ,  , 

Lat.  jugu-m.  In  all  other  stems  the 
neuter  has  no  suffix,  but  the  stem  sufiix,  if  it  has 
gradation,  appears  in  the  weak  grade.^ 

^  In  words  of  whatever  gander,  phonetic  changes  according  to 
the  regular  laws  of  the  language  take  place  in  the  ending,  tam^ 
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307.  ii  The  vocative  is  originally  a  stem  form 
(§  302).  Hence  the  vocative  proper  has  no  case 
suffix  :  oIk^^  iroTu,  VjfOvy  ava  (  =  *avaKr),  ZeS.  In 
most  stems  without  a  nominative  suffix 

the  vocative  has  a  dififerent  grade  from 
the  nominative :  vvfi^yq  (-a),  voc.  vvfuf>d  (Homer) ; 
irarrip,  voc.  irdrep  \  Saifuov,  voc.  Sai/JLOP.  Except  in 
-o-stems,  Latin  has  replaced  the  separate  vocative 
form  by  the  nominative,  or  the  forms  have  become 
phonetically  indistinguishable. 

Neuters  have  no  vocative  form  separate  from 
the  nominative  form. 

308.  iii-  The  suffix  of  the  accusative^  is  -m, 
which  is  sonant  after  a  consonant,  con- 

.         XT  *       1  Accusative. 

sonant  after  a  sonant.  Hence  *ped-m 
sonant,  ^^oiA^o-m  consonant.^  Greek  has  thus  oIko-v, 
St'V,  'qSv'V,  l-v,  ded-v,  TTOTvia-v  (originally  an  -I- 
('ig')  stem,  §  374),  Latin  victi-m,  securi-m,  manu-m, 
vi-m,  dea-m,  Itucurie-m  (an  -^-stem),  in  all  of  which 
the  consonant  sound  appears.  On  the  other  hand, 
Greek  Trarip-a,  iroifiiva,  alB&  {=  *alB6a-a), 
OmpaK-a,  ^povr-a,  Latin  patr-em,  hamin-em, 
arbor-em,  audac-em,  ferent-ein,  show  the  sounds 
which  represent  original  -r/i. 

for  •4yoifT-f,  Lat.  rix  for  *rig-8,  Gk.  ^ptav  for  *bherofU'S  is  ex- 
ceptional compared  with  69o^  for  ^odont-s  and  is  not  yet  satis- 
factorily explained  (see  §  862).  So  also  in  neuters  yd\a  for 
*ya\aKTf  Lat.  lac  for  *lact{e). 

'  For  this  and  the  other  forms  cp.  Audouin,  De  la  ddclinaison 
dans  Us  langues  indo-europ^enea  (Paris  1898). 

^  This  is  practically  accurate.  No  doubt  originally  *pedm  kept 
the  consonant  -m  when  the  following  word  began  with  a  sonant, 
but  the  separate  languages  did  not  retain  the  double  forms. 
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In  the  neuter  the  accusative  is  the  same  as  the 
nominative. 

309.  iv.  The  suflBx  of  the  genitive  appears  as 

Gradauon  In    -^>  -^^y  '^  ^ith  gradation.     Consonant 
genitive  Bufflx.  g^jj^  forms   with  gradation    appear   in 

their  weak  grade  in  the  genitive.  In  the*-o-stems 
the  suffix  is  -o+sjo(-e  +  s|o),  apparently  the  same 
suffix  as  in  other  stems  with  a  pronominal  element 
-jo  added.^  In  the  -a-  and  -f-  (-i^-)  stems  there  is 
a  difference  of  accentuation  between  t^/ai;,  Spyvui 
in  the  nominative  and  rtfirj^:,  opyvia^:  in  the  genitive, 
which,  as  similar  phenomena  in  Lithuanian  and 
other  languages  show,  reaches  back  to  proethnic 
times.  In  Greek  the  -09  form  of  the  genitive  is 
kept  in  the  later  period  with  all  consonant  stems, 
including  also  root  words  like  ttouv^  Zev^:,  etc. : 
irarp'O^,  Troifiev-o^,  7roS-o9,  etc.  -9  appears  in  the 
primitive  genitival  form  S€9-  (  =  *&/a-9)  in  Bea- 
7roTi79  "  house-lord."  In  Latin,  -es,  which  becomes 
phonetically  -is  (§  161),  is  generalised  in  all  con- 
sonant stems  exactly  as  -os  is  in  Greek.  In  early 
inscriptions  a  few  traces  of  the  -os  suffix  are  found, 
Venervs,  etc.  The  case  suffix,  which  in  Greek  is 
contracted  with  -17  (-d)  is  presumably  -es^;  if  -os,  we 
should  have  expected  the  genitive  to  appear  as  -(09 
not  -179  (-09).  -9  is  the  suffix  in  Latin  ovi-s,  manu-s, 
etc.;  but  there  is  in  ovi-s  apparently  a  confusion 
with  'is  for  earlier  -e«,  since  in  -i-  and  -u-  stems  the 
original  genitive  form  seems  to  have  ended  in  either 

»  Hirt,  I.F.  ii.  pp.  130  ff. 

'  According  to  Streitberg's  explanation  (cp.  §  271)  the  ending 
was  '90  originally. 
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-«i-«  (-^s),  -«l^s  (-0V-«)  or  .»-«  (-t-os),  -j^.««  (-1^05).! 
manu-s  may  represent  an  older  *7naiioy^8^  whether 
as  an  original  form  or  as  the  Latin  phonetic  repre- 
sentative of  original  ^manej^s^  (§  178).  Strong 
forms  of  the  stem  appear  also  in  Greeks  ^S^-09 
(  =  *'qS€F'0^),  Homeric  )9a(rtX?J(f)-09,  Attic  fiaaCKkw^ 
by  metathesis  of  quantity,  Ionic  fiaa-iKio^; ;  Tragic 
TToXco?,  etc.  =  *7roX€^-09. 

In  Latin  the  original  genitive  of  -0-,  -a-,  and  -t- 
(-ii)  stems  has  disappeared.     Of  -o-sio 

^  ;  ^-^  *^    Loss  of  original 

there  is  no  trace :  -as  is  found  in  pater-  genitive  in  some 

^  -  ,  lAtin  Items. 

famUias,  etc.  The  genitive  ending  -I  of 
the  -o-stems  in  Latin  is  probably  the  old  locative 
ending,  vici  thus  corresponds  either  to  otKct  the 
variant  form  of  otKoi  or  to  oIkoi  itself  (§  176). 
-ae  of  the  -a-stems  may  represent  the  older  di- 
syllabic 'dl  still  found  in  the  poets  (Bomdl,  etc.), 
which  was  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  -i  in  the 
-o-stems  and  may  have  begun  with  the  masculines 
in  -a,  scriha,  etc.*  luxuriei,  etc.,  of  the  -f-stems  are 
also  analogical  forms.  The  dative  probably  in- 
fluenced both  -ae  and  -et. 

The    suffix    'To^    in    Greek    -n-stems    is    not 

>  Brugm.  Orundr.  ii.  §§  281-2. 

'  The  form  in  -e)ji-  is  not  required  by  any  language ;  -ojf-  will 
explain  all  the  forms  which  occur. 

'  The  Attic  ir^Xewt  (from  ir6Xi;of)  seems  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  ir6Xi;i,  the  dat.  (locative) ;  see  §  318,  n.  2.  It  is  also  possible  to 
explain  the  poetic  ir6Xeot  and  the  Ionic  paatXios  as  later  coin- 
ages with  the  '08  of  other  stems  as  suffix. 

*  Brugm.  Orundr.  ii.  §  229.  Leo  {PlaiUinische  Forschungen,  p. 
312)  shows  that  while  dat.  sing,  and  nom.  pi.  in  -a«,  and  a\ao  pme 
and  quae,  frequently  suffer  synaloepha,  the  gen.  sing,  in  -ae  very 
rarely  does  so. 
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original.    Many  explanations  of  this  sufiQx  have  been 

ofifered.  The  best  seems  to  be  that  -T09 
in  ovofui'To^  instead  or     ovofiv-o^  is 

taken  from  the  adverbial  -to?  in  eK-ro^,  iv-ro^} 

310.  V.  As  already  mentioned,  the  only  stems 

which   have   a  separate  form   for  the 

Ablative        has      ,  ,      .  ,  ^  .y 

separate    form  ablative   are   the  -0-stems,  where  the 

only  In -o-stems ;  j.  •         ,  j    i     1  i 

endmg  is  -a  preceded  by  some  vowel. 
This  form  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  pronominal  declension.  Greek  has  lost  the 
ablative  in  the  -o-stems,  the  genitive  in  them  as  in 
others  discharging  ablatival  functions.^  In  Latin 
is  confused  in  ^^e  loss  of  the  final  'd  of  the  ablative, 
JSSmente?^  a^d  which  took  placc  in  the  second  century 
locative.  ^^^  ^ei  to    a   confusion    between   the 

ablative  and  the  instrumental.  At  a  period  pre- 
ceding the  separation  of  the  Italic  dialects  from  one 
another  the  -d  of  the  ablative  had  been  extended  to 
other  stems ;  hence  the  old  Latin  praidad  "  from 
booty,"  airid  "  from  copper,"  etc.  The  other  ablative 
forms  paire,  homiaie,  pede,  etc.,  are  not  genuine  abla- 
tives, but  either  locative  or  instrumental  forms  (see 
under  vii.  and  viii.). 

3 1 1 .  vi.  The  original  dative  ended  in  -ai. 
Dative  is  con-  This  suffix  is  retained  in  the  Greek 
Q^BtlL  m^h  infinitive  forms  Sofiev-ai,  Bovvai  {SoFiv 
locative.  ^^j^  ^^  .  elsewhere  consonant  stems,  -i- 

^  Masc.  stems  in  d :  Dor.  'Arpe/ddo,  Ion.  UiiKrfidSeUt  add  -0  on  the 
analogy  of  the  -o-stems.  The  forms  TKaalaFo  (Corcyra),  Ile^'id- 
daf  0  (Gela)  have  F  only  as  a  glide  between  a  and  the  close  sound 
of  o  (Buck,  Class,  JUv,  xi.  pp.  190-1,  307). 

'  Solmsen  {Bh.  Mus,  li.  p.  303)  shows  that  FoLxia  in  the  Labyad 
Inscr.  at  Delphi  (App.  p.  547)  is  an  old  abl.,  the  gen.  ending  in  -ov. 
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and  'U-  stems,  and  root  words  in  Greek  have  re- 
placed the  dative  by  the  locative,  TraT^p-i,  iroifievi, 
0d)paK't,  TToXe-i,  lj(^0V'i,  ttoB-I,  etc.  In  the  -o-  and 
-a-  stems  the  suflBx  is  contracted  with  the  vowel  of 
the  stem :  oltap,  rtfirj,  Oea.  In  Latin  the  sufBx  is 
regular  throughout :  patr-l  (in  older  Latin  occasion- 
ally -et),  komin-l,  aicdac-l,  ped-l ;  vied  (§  181,  3), 
older  Numasioi,  poploe  (  =populo\  deae  (cp.  Matuta 
on  inscriptions  with  vico\  ov-l,  manu-l  (for  *manoyrai, 
§  174). 

312.  vii.  The  original  locative  had  two  forms, 
according  as  the  ending  -i  was  or  was 

Loc&t>iv0      wiLh 

not  added  to  the  stem.  The  stem,  and  without 
if  graded,  appeared  in  a  strong  form. 
The  sufBxless  form  was  probably  not  locative  from 
the  beginning,  but  in  time  was  thus  specialised. 
In  Greek  and  Latin  there  are  but  few  traces  of 
the  suffixless  locative.  Bofiev,  the  Homeric  infini- 
tive, is  an  example  from  a  -men  stem  (§  359); 
it  seems  probable  that  the  type  <f>€p€tv  (if  = 
*<f>€p€a'€p)  is  also  a  locative ;  ale^  is  an  example 
from  an  -s-stem  {alF-i^,  cp.  Lat.  aev-om)  of  which 
aiei  ( =  ^alF-ea-i)  seems  the  locative  with  the  -i- 
suffix.^  In  Xeyea-Oai  the  same  locative  has  been 
traced  (§  280).  Latin  presents  even  fewer 
examples.  The  preposition  penes  from  the  same 
stem  as  the  substantive  penus  stands  alone, 
unless  legis-sem,  etc.  (§   280),  form   a  parallel   to 

313.  The  locative  in  the  Greek  consonant,  -i- 

^  This  is  doubtful  on  account  of  the  accent ;  *ai^^  ought  to 
become  *a/c(  in  Greek.    Moulton  would  explain  as  loc.  of  ^ai^d-m. 
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and  -w-  stems,  has    taken  the  place  of  the  dative 

(see  under  vi.).      In  the  -o-stems  it  is 

Bxtenaion        of 

the  uae  of  the  doubtful  whether  the  -ei-  and  -oi-  forms 

of  the  locative  are  coeval  or  whether 
the  -ci-forms  are  the  earlier.  The  former  hypothesis 
is  more  probable.  The  -ei-forms  in  Greek  are  very 
rare  ;  in  a  noun  stem,  qXk^i  is  the  only  form  found 
in  the  literature.  Otherwise  the  locatives  are  of 
the  type  represented  by  qXkoi,  'ladfioi,  etc.  Cp. 
also  ni;Xot7ei/i79  "  born  at  Pylos,"  parallel  to  which 
is  Srjffcuyevijf:  ^  "  born  at  Thebes."  Elsewhere  the 
forms  of  the  locative  of  -a-stems  in  Greek  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  dativa  In  -i-stems,  -t  was 
added  to  a  stem  form  in  -i^  or  -i^ ;  hence  the 
Homeric  vokrfi  and,  with  the  usual  metathesis  of 
quantity,  TrroXeZ;  irokei  is  probably  the  same  in 
origin  as  irroXei  but  contracted  to  a  disyllabic. 
The  -'W-stems  are  similar :  ffaatXrjF'i,  tfSil  (Homer), 

^  In  tragedy  this  form  has  generally  been  emended  by  editors 
into  Qripayeyiii,  an  emendation  which  destroys  an  interesting 
historical  record.  In  Homer,  after  the  destruction  of  the  acropolis 
by  the  Epigoni,  the  town  is  "Lower  Thebes,"  'tirodjj^ai  (II,  ii. 
505),  and  Oifi^rj  is  certainly  the  original  form  (II,  iv.  378)  of  which 
G^/3ai  is  the  locative,  this  locative  being  later  treated  as  a 
nominative  plural.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  'A^^vcu  and  other 
plural  names  of  towns.  The  same  explanation  has  been  given  of 
German  names  such  as  Sachsen,  Xanten. 

*  So  Wackernagel  (Verm.  Beitr,  p.  54  n.),  who  points  to  the 
Cyprian  forms  irr6Xtft,  etc.,  and  the  Aryan  locatives  in  -du  from 
-t-stcms  as  representing  an  original  Indo-6.  loc.  in  -ejf  from  i-stems. 
To  this  loc.  the  -i-suffix  of  other  stems  was  added ;  ir6Xi;(  would 
then  represent  ^toKviF-i,  Brugmann  (Orundr,  ii.  §  260,  cp.  i.^ 
pp.  203,  882  ff.)  postulates  a  stem  m  Si  oi  i.  In  any  case,  the 
Aryan  -u  and  the  6k.  -F-  can  hardly  represent  an  original  element 
in  an  -t-stem,  but  rather  an  analogical  addition. 
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Attic  ij&r.     In  Latin  vidy  d-eae  (gen.),  Ittxuriei  are 
locative  in  form ;  for  the  meaning  com- 

1        '      Tk  rrii  1  1      •  •  *"  Latin. 

pare  domi,  Eomae.  The  ablative  m 
other  stems  either  is  locative,  or  arises  from  a  con- 
fusion of  locative  and  instrumental.  In  the  former 
case  patre,  fiomine,  genere,  pede,  etc.,  represent  older 
forms  ending  in  -z  (§  165),  in  the  latter  also  forms 
containing  the  instrumental  ending  (see  viiL). 
manu  may  represent  an  earlier  ^maruy^'e,  or  a  suflBbc- 
less  loc,  or  an  instrumental. 

314.  viii.  The  suffixes  of  the  instrumental  were 
(1)  either  -e  or  -a}  and  (2)  -hhi. 

(1)  In  both  Greek  and  Latin  the  instrumental 
of  the  first  type  has  ceased  to  be  a  TwoBufflxesof 
separate  case.  In  Greek  its  functions  *»»^™«°*»i- 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  dative,  in  Latin  by  the 
ablative.  Those  who  hold  that  -a  was  the  instru- 
mental suffix  find  it  in  such  adverbial  forms  as  ficrd, 
irehdt  afia,  irapd,  Fexa  (in  evcKo),  tva,  Latin  aere, 
pede,  etc. 

(2)  The  sufifix  -bhi  appears  in  Greek  as  -^t. 
But  when  the  instrumental  ceased  to  be  a  separate 
case  in  Greek,  the  usages  of  the  suffix  were  extended 
so  far-  that  '(f>i  forms   are   found  in   the  ablatival 

^  This  is  a  vexed  question.  Schmidt  contends  that  the  suffix 
was  -Cj  Brugmann  that  it  was  -a,  but  with  some  hesitation  (cp. 
Griech,  Oramm.^  §  263).  Recently  Hirt  has  contended  {LF.  i.  pp. 
18  fT.)  that  the  -a-forms  in  Greek  really  represent  an  instrumental 
suffix  -m  (-f^i).  The  principal  reason  for  holding  >a  to  be  the 
instrumental  suffix  is  that  Lat.  inde  corresponds  to  Ma,  and 
that  therefore  pede  corresponds  to  weSd,  But  (1)  the  equation 
is  not  certain  ;  inde  may  just  as  well  be  ivd€-{y\  a  better  equation 
in  respect  of  meaning :  for  absence  of  -v,  cp.  wpdaOe.  (2)  Original 
*pedi  would  undoubtedly  be  represented  by  pede  in  Latin. 
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meaning  of  the  genitive,  the  instrumental  and 
locative  meanings  of  the  dative,  rarely  in  Homer 
as  true  dative  or  genitive,  and  once  at  least  (in 
Alcman)  as  a  vocative.  The  number  of  forms 
found  is  not  very  large.  The  form  is  used  in- 
diflferently  for  either  singular  or  plural,  and  is 
sometimes  appended  not  to  a  stem  but  to  a  case 
form;  e,g,  *Epefi€va'<f>iv  {Horn,  Hymn  to  Demeter, 
349). 

B.  Dual 

315.    Even  in  those  cases  (Nom.,  Ace,  and  Voc.) 

Dual  forms  for  ^0^  wMch  scvcral  lauguagcs  show  forms 

nom.,  voc.,  ace.  going  back  to  one  original,  it  is  difficult 

to   decide   what  or  how  many   were    the  original 

suffixes.     Except  in  dtio  and  umbo,  the  dual   has 

disappeared  in  Latin  (§  297).     For  the 

With  gender.  ^\,  j    i.        -    •  • 

masculine  and  feminine  m  consonant- 
stems  and  root  words,  Greek  shows  -6  as  the  suffix, 
irarip-e,  Kvve,  fio-e,  etc.  In  -0-,  -i-,  -l-  (-ii-),  and 
'U'  stems,  Brugmann  ^  regards  the  lengthening  of  the 
stem  vowel  as  the  original  form  for  the  masculine 
and  feminine,  there  being  in  the  -o-stems,  however, 
another  original  form  in  dy^.  For  the  -d-stems  he 
postulates  -aj  as  the  original  form  of  the  ending  in 
the  dual  nominative  and  finds  it  in  the  forms  rtfiai, 
equae,  etc.,  employed  by  Greek  and  Latin  £is  the 
nominative  of  the  plural.  The  Greek  dual  forms 
Tifidy  etc.,  are  then  analogical  formations  after  the 
-o-stems.  It  seems  on  the  whole  simpler  to  follow 
Meringer  in  regarding  the  forms  in  -du  and  -d  as 

1  Grundr.  ii.  §§  284  ff. 
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phonetic  variants  (§181  n.)  and  to  treat  the  nom. 
of  the  dual  as  a  collective  form  identical  with  the 
singular  Sj^stems.* 

For  the  neuter  the  suffix  for  all  stems  is  said  to 
have  contained  -^  or  -f,  the  two  forms 

Without  gender. 

possibly  representmg  different  grades. 
But  in  Greek  and  Latin,  this  suffix  is  found  only 
in  A'Kocr-i^  FeL-Kar-i,  m-gint'l,  the  neuter  forms 
having  elsewhere  the  same  suffix  as  the  masculine 
and  feminine,  a  fact  which  would  rather  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  all  genders  of  the  dual  had  originally 
the  same  suffix.  If  the  form  is  originally  a 
singular  collective,  this  is  all  the  more  probable. 

316.  The  forms  for   the  oblique  cases  of  the 
dual  vary  so  much  from  one  language 

,  r       Oblique  cases. 

to  another,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
original  forms  is  consequently  so  difficult,  that  the 
question  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  here.  The 
Greek  forms  Xinrouv  (iwrroiv),  etc.,  seem  only  the 
correct  phonetic  representatives  of  the  old  locative 
plural  {*ekKmS'i)}  The  consonant  stems  (iroB-olv, 
irarep'OLv,  etc.)  have  borrowed  the  suffix  from  the 
-o-stems. 

C.  Plural 

317.  i.,  ii  (a)  Nominative  and  vocative,  mas- 
culine and  feminine.      There  is  no  separate  form 

^  Meringer,  BB.  xvi.  p.  228  note.  Bnigmann's  explanation 
of  equae  (maintained  anew  Orundr.  L^  p.  228,  n.  2)  is  untenable, 
for  in  Latin  -a}  when  unaccented  becomes  -i. 

*  See,  however,  §  322. 
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for  the  vocative  in  the  plural,  the  form  for  the 

nominative    being    used  wherever   the 

Suffix  for  nom.  , 

and  voc.  in*8c.  vocative  is  required.    The  original  suffix 

IS  -es.  In  Latin  this  ending  appears 
as  'U^  the  lengthening  being  borrowed  from  the 
-i-stems  where  the  stem  suffix  in  its  strong  form 
-«j-  coalesced  with  -C5  into  -^.  Hence  Idg.  *oy^'es 
becomes  in  Latin  ov^}  On  this  analogy  are  formed 
patr-Bs,  homirv-es,  avdac-Bs,  ped-Ss,  etc.,  as  compared 
with  irarip-e^y  irotfUv-e^;,  OtopaK-e^,  7roS-€?,  etc. 
Lat  manU'S  apparently  arises  by  syncope  from 
manoy^-es  (§  228),  cp.  1786*9  =  ^Sef-e?.  Greek  and 
Latin  have  both  diverged  from  the  original  type  in 
in-o-and-o-  Daakiug  the  nom.  plural  of  -0-  and  -a- 
Btema.  stcuis  cud  in  -i,  oIko'L  vic-l;  Tifmif 
turbae.  In  the  -o-stems,  the  suffix  is  borrowed 
by  analogy  from  the  pronoun;  Idg.  *to\  yoj^-Os 
(  =  Jl  +  es)  becomes  in  primitive  Greek  rol  FoiKot, 
and  similarly  in  Latin  is-toi  vicoi,  whence  later  is-ti 
vid.  In  the  -d-stems,  -at  (rifiai,  turbae  for  earlier 
turbai)  is  rather  a  new  form  on  the  analogy  of  the 
-oi-forms  of  the  -o-stems  than,  as  Brugmann  holds, 
the  original  nominative  of  the  dual  (§  315).  The 
change  to  these  -t-forms  must  have  taken  place  in 
Latin  and  Greek  independently,  for  Latin  alone  of 
the  Itcdic  dialects  has  made  the  change,  the  others 
preserving  forms  which  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  original  ^-  +  es  (-os)  and  -a  +  -es  (-ds).     Latin 

^  The  Greek  tftes  is  not  original ;  we  shoald  have  had  *6€Ts= 
*6F€j.'€s.  Brugmann  explains  the  byform  in  -is  in  Latin  as  the 
old  accusative  form  of  the  -i-stems  *oi^i-ns  ovis  {Orundr,  ii.  §  317). 
The  ace.  forms p^^,  etc.,  may  also  have  influenced  the  nom. 
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inscriptioDal  fonns  in   -s  from   -o- stems   such  as 
magistreis  are  later  analogical  formations. 

i,  ii.  (6)  Nominative  and  vocative  neuter.  The 
suffix  was  probably  originally  -9,  whence 
in  Greek  -a.  But  there  is  reason  to  and  voc.  masc! 
believe  that  this  suffix  was  not  attached 
to  all  stems.  The  neuter  plural  of  the  -o- stems, 
as  already  pointed  out,  was  a  feminine  collective 
form  (§  298).  Consonant  stems,  at  least  those  in 
-71-  and  -r-,  seem  to  have  made  a  plural  from  the 
singular  form  by  lengthening* the  stem  vowel;  of 
this  ripfuov  Lat.  tenno  by  the  side  of  rip-fia 
(  =  *-mn)  Lat  ter-nien  is  possibly  a  surviving  trace. 
Stems  in  -i  and  -u  seem  to  have  made  the  neuter 
plural  in  -l  and  -ii.  Of  this  type  Lat  tri-ginta 
alone  survives  in  the  classical  languages.  Whether 
this  'l  was  a  strengthening  like  -On  beside  -n  in  the 
nasal  stems  or  was  a  contraction  of  -i+d  is  un- 
certain. 

Analogy  has  largely  affected  these  neuter  forms. 
In  Greek  the  -a  (  =  -9)  of  consonant  stems  has 
replaced  -a  in  the  -o- stems;  hence  ^vy-d  for 
original  ^yuq-d.     In  Latin,  on  the  other 

X.      A       -     7^\.  4.  'A  Effect  of  analogy. 

hand,  -a  of  the  -o-stems  was  earned  on 

to  all  other  stems,  as  is  shown  by  the  quantity  in 

early  Latin.     In  the  classical  period,  final  -d  was 

universally   shortened    and    hence  jug-d,  nomin-d, 

eomvrd. 

318.    iii.    The  accusative  plural  masc.  and  fem. 
of  all  stems  probably  ended  in  a  nasal  g^,  ^^  ^cusa- 
followed  by  -5.     The  old  view  was  that    **^*  ^^"^^ 
the  ending  was  -ma,  s  being  a  mark  of  the  plural 
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added  to  the  form  for  the  accusative  singular; 
Brugmann  now  holds  ^  that  the  Letto- Slavonic 
forms  compel  us  to  assume  -ns  as  the  original  suffix 
except  in  -a-stems  in  which  the  original  accusative 
like  the  original  nominative  plural  ended  in  -as. 
It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that  the  -a-stems 
had  also  originally  -Tts  as  the  suffix  and  that  the 
Skt.  forms,  on  which  the  necessity  for  excepting 
the  -a-stems  mainly  turns,  are  a  new  formation 
within  the  Aryan  branch,  being  in  reality  only  the 
nom.  form  used  for  -the  accusative.  The  nasal  of 
the  suffix  was  either  sonant  or  consonant  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  sound  preceding:  *7raT^/>-j'? 
but  FoiK'O'P^,  Sva-fj£V€i<i  does  not  represent  *Sv<r- 
fieveav^,  which  ought  to  become  Svafievia^  and 
then  *8i;<r/x€i/^9,  but  is  the  nom.  form  used  for 
the  accusative.  Original  -dns  would  have  become 
in  both  Greek  and  Latin  -Ans,  whence  Tifid<;,  turbos 
(§  227).  For  the  short  forms  of  the  accusative 
plural  in  Greek  from  -o-  and  -a-  stems  compare 
§  248. 

319.    iv.    The  original  suffix   of  the   genitive 

plural  seems  to  have  been  *-5?n.     This 

in  -0-  and  -d-  stems  contracted  with  the 

stem  vowel  into  *-5m  (Greek  -a>v,  Lat  -urn).     The 

genitive  plural  of  the  -d- stems  would  have  been 

affected  by  pro-  phonctically  the  same  as  that  of  the  -0- 

°°^°-        stems;    Oe&v   might    represent    either 

*0€O'(ov  or  *6ea'fov.      For  the    -d- stems   a   new 

genitive  plural  has  been  formed  in  both  Greek  and 

Latin  on  the  analogy  of  the  pronominal  adjective. 

»  Orunir,  ii.  §  186. 
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From  the  earlier  ^Tatrtov  Oe&v  Lat  *is-tdsum  deum 
come  rdcDv  Oedcov  (Homeric),  is-tarum  dearum.  As 
the  masculine  forms  in  -a  in  Latin  are  not 
proethnic,  cadicolum,  etc.,  are  more  probably  analogi- 
cal than  original.  The  Latin  -o- stems  follow  for 
the  most  part  the  -a-stems  and  make  -orum  in  the 
genitive  plural ;  hence  vicorum  but  FoUcov. 

320.  V.  In   Greek,  the  genitive  of  the  plural, 
like  the  genitive  singular,  performs  the 

o  '  X  Ablative  pliiiBl. 

functions  of  the  ablative.    Latin  follows 

the  original  language  in  keeping  one  form  in  the 

plural  for  ablative  and  dative. 

321.  vi.    The    reconstruction    of   this    original 
form  for  dative  and  ablative  is  difficult 

.  .  ^  1  T       .       Dative  plural. 

It  IS  often  given  as  ^-bh^-os,  but  Latm 
'bus  could  hardly  represent  this  original  form  (§  197). 
Greek  has  entirely  lost  the  form,  using  original  sumx 
instead  of  it  the  locative  in  -<rt  or  the      ^°^^*'^^- 
instrumental  forms  in  -ot?,  etc.,  for  which  see  viii. 
below.     Latin  also  uses  these  instrumental  forms  in 
the  -o-stems  and  generally  in  the  -a-stems  except 
whei-e  ambiguity  would  arise ;  hence  eguaimSy  dealms, 
filicbbus,  etc.,  because  of  the  masculine  forms  equis, 
deiSy  filiis.     But  alis,  pennis,  mensis,  etc.,  where  there 
is  no  ambiguity. 

322.  vii.  The  locative  seems  to  have  originally 
ended  in  -s,  to  which  were  frequently  Forms  of 
added  post-positions  of  doubtful  mean-  io<»tive  buibx. 
ing  'i  and  -u.  In  the  Aryan  and  Letto-Slavonic 
languages,  -u  is  generally  added ;  in  Greek  and 
apparently  in  Latin,  the  sufl&x  was  -i,  which  may 
have  been  borrowed    from   the  loc.   sing.       Some 
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authorities,  however,  regard  fiera^v  and  Lat  mox, 
Theories  on  which  they  identify  with  Skt.  mak^,  as 
Greek  locative,  surviving  remuants  of  the  -u  suffix. 
Others  treat  the  Greek  suffix  as  representing  -s^  +  i 
{'O-Ft,  -a-i)  and  would  thus  account  for  the  retention 
of  -<r-  in  vowel  stems,  iinroiari,  oiKoicn,  ^AO'^vrjart, 
etc.  But  medial  -aF-  disappears  in  Greek  (§  201). 
There  are  also  other  possibilities.  If  -i  was  a  mov- 
able post-position  which  did  not  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  locative  form  till  after  the  period  when 
-<r-  between  vowels  disappeared  in  Greek,  the  reten- 
tion of  -<r-  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Another 
explanation  is  that  the  -<r-  in  i*mroi<rt,  etc.,  is  restored 
on  the  analogy  of  consonant  stems  (f>vXa^i,  etc.  It 
seems  on  the  whole  most  probable  that  -i  remained 
movable  till  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  that 
thus  -9  being  treated  as  final  was  retained.  But 
if  so,  the  explanation  offered  of  the  dual  forms  in 
'ouv  (§  316)  must  be  given  up. 

In   Greek   and   Latin,  traces   of   the    suffixless 

* 

locative  plural  ate  rare  and  doubtful. 

SufflxIesB  locative.  ^        r>%        i         »t  •    i 

In  Greek  oiKoi<;  might  represent  the 
locative  without  -*,  but  as  the  form  phonetically 
represents  also  the  instrumental  form  equivalent 
to  the  original  *-5w,  this  assumption  is  hardly 
necessary,  more  especially  as  the  uses  of  locative 
and  instrumental  are  confused  in  the  singular,  -a-t 
appears  in  all  stems  :  irarpd-tn,  iroi/jLi-ari  (where 
6  has  come  from  the  other  cases  instead  of  the 
phonetically  correct  ^iroifut-a-i  (a  =  n) ;  cp.  (fypaai 
in  Pindar,  the  phonetically  correct  form  for  Attic 
if>p€a[),  0<opa^i,  hrea-'ai  (Homer),  oBovai  (  =  *68ovt' 
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<Tty  an  analogical  form  instead  of  the  weak  form 
^ohcuTL  with  -n-/  cp.  ohd^),  Troa-ai  (Homer)  by 
assimilation  from  ^iroS- + -an,  iroXi-ac  (Ionic) 
l^Ov-ai.  Attic  TToXeav  cannot  be  a  phonetically 
correct  form,  whether  the  stem  be  in  -t-  or  -ej-,  but 
must  have  followed  the  analogy  of  other  plural 
cases.  The  forms  in  Tragedy  from  -a-stems,  Oeaiah 
etc.,  are  formed  on  the  analogy  of  -oiai  in  the 
-0- stems,  which  were  affected  by  the  pronouns 
(§  326,  vi.).  The  regular  locative  forms  OvpcUri, 
^AOijinjai,  etc.,  cease  about  420  B.c.  to  be  real  cases 
and  are  retained  only  as  adverbs. 

The  Latin  forms  cited  from  inscriptions  for  the 
locative  of  -o-  and  -a-  stems — deivos  (masc.)  and 
devas  (fem.)^ — are  possibly  to  be  explained  other- 
wise. 

323.  viii.  (a)  The  instrumental  sufiSx  in  all 
except  -0- stems  seems  to  have  origin-  inBtrumentai 
ally  ended  in  -bhis.  Of  this  suffix  p^""^^- 
such  Greek  forms  as  \iKpi-^k,  afi'<f>i^  may  be 
surviving  traces,  but  it  is  equally  possible  to 
explain  the  final  -9  otherwise;  cp.  e/e,  ef ;  xwpt, 
;^a>/7i9  (§  247).     In  Latin  the  suffix  has  disappeared. 

viii.  (ft)  In  the  -o-stems  instrumental  forms 
ended  in  *-5js,  whence  in  Greek  -ot?,  in  Latin  -Is 
(§   181,   3).     It  is  probable    that  -(5js   represents 

^  Conversely  vldct  with  a  after  rarpdiFi  and  other  nouns  of 
relationship. 

'  deivos  is  cited  from  the  Dvenos  inscription  found  in  Rome  in 
1880,  but  the  explanation  cannot  be  accepted  till  there  is  more 
agreement  as  to  the  meaning  among  the  interpreters  ;  devcts  occurs 
in  the  short  inscription  C.LL.  vol.  i.  No.  814,  Devaa  Comiacas 
Sacrum, 

U 
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-0  +  aj-5.  Consequent  on  the  confusion  of  meaning 
and  the  similarity  of  form,  the  Greek  instrumental 
in  -ofc9  and  the  locative  in  -okti  came  to  be  used 
indifferently  in  the  Attic  poets  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  metre.  From  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  B.c.  onwards,  -0*9  alone  was  used  in 
prose.  The  forms  in  -a49,  Latin  -is,  from  -a-stems, 
are  a  new  formation  on  the  analogy  of  forms  from 
-o-stems.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.O., 
the  forms  in  -ai^  have  entirely  ousted  on  Attic 
inscriptions  the  genuine  and  spurious  locative 
forms  in  -aai,  -rjai,  and  -aai,  -rfai. 


XTX,  Pronominal  Declension 

1.  Pronouns  which  distinguish  gender. 

324.  Under  this  heading  are  included  demon- 
strative, relative,  and  interrogative  pronouns.  The 
relative  is  certainly  a  comparatively  late  specialisa- 
tion of  a  demonstrative  form,  or  (as  in  Latin)  of  an 
interrogative.  The  same  form  serves  for  both 
interrogative  and  indefinite  uses.  As  an  interroga- 
tive it  is  accented,  as  an  indefinite  pronoun  it  is 
unaccented.  Pronouns,  like  nouns,  have  developed 
differently  in  different  languages,  and  Greek  and 
Latin  draw  some  of  their  commonest  pronouns  from 
different  stems. 

325.  The  chief  stems  which  appear  in  Greek 
and  Latin  are : 

i  Indo-G.  *so-  *sa- :    preserved   in  the  Greek 
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nom.  sing,  of  the  article  o,  17,  and  possibly  in  the 
Latin  i-^-se}  ip-m.  Oblique  forms,  mainly  accusa- 
tives, are  found  in  old  Latin  :  surrty  sam,  sos,  sas. 
The  stem  in  the  original  language  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  and  fem. 
Eng.  she  is  of  the  same  origin. 

ii  Indo-G.  *^o-,  ^td-,  *tod :  found  in  Greek  to 
( =  *tod,  Eng.  that)  and  in  all  cases  of  the  article 
except  the  nom.  masc.  and  fem.  sing.  For  Attic 
ol,  al  in  the  plural,  other  dialects  have  roi,  rai. 
In  Latin,  the  stem  is  found  in  is-te,  is-ta,  is-tud,  and 
in  an  old  particle  quoted  by  Quintilian^  topper 
(  =  ^tod'per)  "  straightway."  o5to9  is  a  combination 
of  the  two  stems  *so-  and  *^o-  with  the  particle  u 
often  found  in  other  combinations,  especially  in 
Skt.  (^80'U'tO'S),  avro^  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
explained.^  To  these  two  stems  belong  also  ohe 
and  probably  0  helva  which  has  been  wrongly 
divided  (cp.  §  237),  though  none  of  the  many 
explanations  of  the  form  is  altogether  satisfactory. 

iii.  Indo-G.  *ej(-,  *i- :  Old  Greek  ace.  ?-i;.  Old 
Latin  i-m  from  a  stem  whose  nom.  is  in  the  weak 
grade  is,  while  the  other  cases  are  in  the  strong 
grade  qf-:  Lat.  eiuSj  etc.  (§  326,  ii.).     The  Homeric 

^  For  *ip80.  For  -e  =  unaccented  -0  compare  in  the  passive 
imperatiye  l€gere=\iy€o  (for  *>Jy€(ro),  Some  authorities  question 
the  change  of  final  otoe  and  connect  either  -pse  with  the  Syracusan 
^6  (Kretschmer)  or  -se  with  Gothic  -si  (Hirt).  In  any  case,  the 
form  probably  arises  by  dissimilation  from  ^is-pse  ;  cp.  eampse,  etc. 

2  Inst,  Orat,  i.  6,  40. 

'  Brugmann  {Grundr,  i.^  p.  842),  following  Flensburg  and 
Wackemagel,  connects  with  Skt.  asu-  ''life,"  Zend  avhu-  "life, 
self." 
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and  poetic  forms  ylv^  viv  are  explained  ^  as 
^afi+Lv  and  *vF'iv,  where  a-fi-  is  the  particle 
discussed  in  §  326,  iv.,  and  vF-  is  the  enclitic  vv. 

iv.  From  the  same  or  a  similar  stem,  Indo-G. 
*jo-  Cejp'),  comes  the  Greek  relative  09  (  =  *jos). 
The  weak  form  is  probably  found  in  i-va  (§  342) 
for  *i'va,  and  possibly  in  the  nom.  i  quoted  by 
Apollonius,  De  pron.  p.  330,  from  Sophocles' 
Oenomaus  (Fr.  418,  Dindorf). 

V.  Indo-G.  *ko',  *ia- :  Greek  i-Kci,  a  locative 
adverb  from  which  i'K€i-vo<:  is  derived ;  Latin  ce  in 
ce-do  "  give  here,"  ec-ce,  hi-c,  etc.  From  a  cognate 
stem  *ki'  (cp.  *g^o-,  *g^t-  below)  come  Latin  ci-s, 
d'tra^  and  possibly  -ki  in  ov-kI^  -TroXXa-zct-?,*  etc. 
English  has  words  with  both  the  significations 
found  in  Greek  and  Latin :  Ai-m,  hi-ther. 

vi.  Indo-G.  ^^o-y  ^^d-,  *^i' :  Greek  irov, 
•TTot,  TTO'Oev,  interrogative  adverbs,  Lat.  quod  (cp. 
Eng.  what  iroSairo';) :  T19,  rt,  Lat  quis,  quid. 
The  interrogative  forms  in  Attic,  rov,  t^,  represent 
the  Homeric  rio  (  =  ^^e-s^)  and  ritp,  the  latter  being 
an  analogical  form.  The  same  stem  is  also  used  for 
the  indefinite  pronoun,  the  difference  being  that  when 
the  pronoun  is  used  interrogatively  it  has  the  principal 
accent,  while  when  used  indefinitely  it  passes  on  the 
accent  to  the  word  preceding :  €?-Tt9,  o<r-T*9 :  si-quis, 
etc.  The  Latin  relative  qui  represents  the  j>^o-stem 
with  a  sufiixed  -i  :  ^quo-i  (cp.  hie  below). 

1  By  Thtmb  in  Fleckeisen's  JakrhUcher  for  1887,  pp.  641  if. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  an  enclitic  particle  could  thus  be 
combined  with  a  pronoun  (cp.  Wackemagel,  I,F.  i.  p.  338). 

^  Brugmann,  Orundr.  ii.  §  409. 
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vii  The  Latin  Mc  (Old  Lat  Afc)  comes  from  a 
stem  Ao-  (cp.  ko-die).  The  history  of  the  masc. 
form  is  not  clear.^  The  fem.  haec  represents 
*Aai  +  ce,  i  being  a  deictic  particle  seen  also  in 
quae.  The  neuter  *hod  has  only  the  particle  -ce 
added;  *hod  +  ce  becoming  hoc.  The  Indo-6.  form 
of  the  Latin  Ao-,  hd-  is  not  certainly  known. 

viii.  Brugmann  ^  finds  an  original  stem  *o-,  *a-, 
in  Greek  e-t  "if"  (a  locative  case),  and  the  mere 
stem  in  i-Kel,  Lat  e-quidem ;  possibly  also  in  the 
augment  e-^pov,  etc.  (§  445). 

326.  The  pronominal  declension  differs  in  several 
respects  from  the  declension  of  the  noun.  On  the 
points  of  difference  alone  is  it  necessary  to  dwell 
here.  The  points  of  difference  illustrated  by  Greek 
and  Latin  are : 

i.  Difference  in  nominative  formation. 

(a)  Some  masculine  -o-forms  in  the  nom.  singular 
appear  without  final  -$:  Indo-G.  *«?,  Gk.  0,  Latin 
ipse  (§325,  i.).  Others  which  have  no  final  -«  have 
-i  suffixed :  Latin  quly  hl-c, 

(b)  The  neuter  singular  forms  its  nominative  in 
'd :  TO  (for  *tod)f  Lat.  is-tud;  aXKoi-  pjye  varutions 
a7ro9,  Lat.  aliud ;  iroh-airo^,  Lat.  quod  ;  ^SiioST  uTe 

Tt  (for  V^X  I^at.  quid,  uom.ofpronouns. 

(c)  In  Greek  the  feminine  dual  rai  is  replaced 

^  According  to  Lindsay  {L,L,  p.  4S3)  h\c  represents  an  older 
/Uf-c,  i  arising  through  the  unaccented  nature  of  the  word  ;  for  the 
same  reason  Skutsch  (BB,  xxL  p.  85)  sees  in  it  *ho-ce,  and  explains 
htc  as  hic-^-cifi)  with  double  -ce,  Lindsay  gives  the  root  as  *^Ao-, 
Streitberg  {Urg,  Oram,  p.  267)  as  ^kho-^  conjecturing  that  0.  Icel. 
hann  "he/*  Iwii  ''she,"  are  connected. 

»  Qrundr,  ii.  §  409. 
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by  the  masculine  rci ;  cp.  Su©,  Lat.  dv/o  of  all  genders 
(see  also  §  315). 

(d)  The  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  -i  to 
the  stem,  a  characteristic  borrowed  in  both  languages 
by  the  nominal  -o-  and  -a-  stems  (§  317). 

(«)  The  neuter  plural  makes  the  form  for  nom. 
and  ace.  in  -ay.  Lat.  qyuu  ( =  *qua  +  i),  Aa«-c.  In 
Greek  this  formation  is  lost  except  perhaps  in  Kal 
(§  342  n.). 

iL  The  genitive  singular  ^to-ajfl,  etc.,  Gk.  roto,  etc., 
was  probably  the  origin  of  the  special  genitive  form 
in  the  nominal  -o-stems.  A  suffix  *-sja5  must  be 
postulated  as  the  original  form  for  the  feminine 
genitive  singular  in  so  many  languages  that  it  must 
go  back  to  the  Indo-Germanic  period.  But  it  seems 
Fem.gen.  ft  nevertheless  an  obvious  amalgamation 
mixed  form,     ^f  ^j^^  masculinc  and  neuter  -sjo  suffix 

with  'OS  of  a-stems  in  the  noun.  Whether  there  was 
originally  only  one  form  for  all  three  genders,  or 
whether  the  type  -as,  as  in  the  noun,  was  earlier, 
cannot  at  present  be  determined.^  Greek  follows 
the  noun  declension  in  the  fem.  genitive. 

The  genitive  forms  in  Latin,  istiiis,  cuius,  eius, 
etc.,  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  istius, 
Latin  gen.  in  *^'^^  sccm  to  havc  sprung  from  a  locative 
'*"'•  istl,  nil  (cp.  isti-c,  Uli'c)  with  the  ending 
'08,  'US  of  the  noun  genitive  affixed.  These  locatives 
may  have  ended  in  either  -oi  or  -ej  (§  313).  cuius 
(older  quoius)  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 
From  the  accented  form  quoi,  which,  owing  to  its 

'  Brugmann,  Grumdr.  ii.  §  420.      A  different  explanation  is 
given  by  Hirt  {I.F.  ii.  pp.  130  ff.). 
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accent,  retained  its  original  vocalism,  a  genitive  was 
made  by  affixing  -os,  -u^  as  in  the  other  words 
mentioned.  In  the  other  members  of  the  series 
these  old  locatives  remained  as  datives,  but  from 
quis  a  new  dative  to  qiu)iu$  was  made  *quoii  or 
*quojei  on  the  analogy  of  illiics,  UK,  eta  This  form 
became  first  quoi  and  then  cut} 

iii.  The  separate  form  of  the  genitive  in  nominal 
-o-stems  is  with  much  probability  re-  pronominal 
ferred  to  pronominal  influence.  To  the  »bi»w^'«8. 
same  influence  may  be  attributed  the  separate 
ablative  forms  -dd,  -Sd  in  the  same  stems  (Lat. 
equod,  facillmned).  The  suffix  -dev  is  frequent  in 
all  pronominal  stems  in  Greek.  Like  -T09  Lat.  -Ucs 
in  iv'To^,  in-tus,  -0ep  is  properly  an  adverbial  suffix 
which  has  become  so  firmly  incorporated  with  the 
paradigm  of  the  pronoun  that  the  forms  aiOev,  etc., 
are  used  for  the  genitive.  iro-Oev  and  others 
retain  their  adverbial  signification.  If  the  forms 
Tfjv&-0€,  TovT&'0€,  etc.,  fouud  in  Doric  authors 
are  genuine,  the  suffix  -Oe  must  have  been  added  to 
the  original  ablative  forms  ^n^veo,  *toutg>  for  *TffvcoS, 
*TovT(oB,  which  survive  as  the  adverbs  Tr}v&,  rovrta, 

iv.  In  forms  for  the  ablative,  dative,  and  locative, 

^  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Class.  Rev,  vi.  433.  This  explanation  seems 
slightly  simpler  than  Bragmann's  {Oruiidr.  ii.  §  419),  which 
assumes  a  combination  of  an  interrogative  with  a  demonstrative 
stem:  quoiei=quo  an  adverbial  case  form  +  ^i  (from  is).  Such 
combinations  must,  however,  be  admitted  for  other  Italic  dialects. 
Another  but  still  less  probable  explanation  is  that  of  Buck, 
Voealisrtuis  der  oskischen  Sprocket  p.  151,  who  identities  quoiu-s 
with  Gk.  Tolo-y,  and  supposes  the  genitive  and  dative  to  arise  from 
a  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  adjective,  the  value  of  which  was 
practicaUy  genitival. 
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a  suflSx  -sm-  is  frequently  found.  This  suffix  is 
Suffix  m- in  identified  with  Skt.  mva,^  which  is  also 
pronouns,  f^^j^^  ^  ^  separate  particle.  The  loca- 
tive ends  in  either  -i  or  -in;  cp.  the  personal  pronouns 
in  Lesbian  u/i/u  or  vfjLfjLLv,  where  -/a/a-  represents  -S7?i- 
(§  329).  This  -sm-  suffix  is  also  found,  as  Brug- 
mann  conjectures/  in  the  dative  (locative)  form  o-rifMi 
( =  *TL'crfi'i)  from  Gortyn  in  Crete.  In  Latin,  the 
suffix  appears  in  the  strengthened  forms  memet, 
tSmet,  ipsemet  Forms  with  -sm-  are  more  widely 
developed  in  Sanskrit 

V.  The  pronoun  had  a  separate  instrumental 
Pronominal  ^^m  in  -TWi,  Still  fouud  in  Greek  T-i/a. 
instrumental,  jj^uy  adverbial  forms  from  pronominal 
stems  are  possibly  old  instrumentals  in  -m ;  ol-i-m, 
istinc  (  =  ist'i-m  +  ce),  etc.  On  the  analogy  of 
these  forms,  helped  by  old  accusative  forms  like 
partim,  statim^  others  were  made  from  stems  of 
many  other  kinds :  gradatim,  pedetentirriy  etc. 

vi.  The  genitive  plural  of  the  pronoun  ends  in 
Pronominal  *'Som.  In  the  masculinc  and  neuter 
gen.  pi.  forms  this  was  lost  in  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  in  Latin  was  restored  later  from  the  noun 
forms  after  the  suffix  had  been  extended  to  them 
(§  319).  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
pronominal  stem  originally  appeared  in  a  diphthongal 
form  before  the  suffix :  *^oj-s(5m  (Skt.  temm\  whence 

1  Orundr.  ii.  §  423. 

*  Cp.  DelbrUck  {Grundriss^  SyivLax^  i.  §  255).  It  may,  however, 
be  pointed  out  that  these  Latin  forms  may  have  exact  Slavonic 
parallels  in  Old  Bulgarian  instrumentals  like  pi^-tl'Vil^  final  •{  being 
here,  as  frequently,  lost  in  Latin. 
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in  classical  Latin  only  ^is-turum  not  is-torum 
could  be  developed.  The  diphthongal  form  of  the 
stem  arose  from  the  union  of  -i,  a  mark  .^  ^a  mark  of 
of  the  plural  (§  326,  i.  d),  with  the  p^"™^' 
original  stem,  and  seems  to  have  been  carried 
through  all  the  cases  of  the  plural.  The  -oi-  of  the 
locative  plural  in  noims  (§  322)  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  pronominal  forms :  *^ojsi  ek^osi 
being  changed  later  into  *to}si  eki^oj^} 

2.  Personal  Pronouns. 

327.  The  personal  pronouns — i.e.  the  forms  to 
express  /,  thou,  we,  you  and  the  reflexive  self,  selves 
— are  an  extremely  old  formation,  in  several  respects 
more  primitive  than  any  other  part  of  the  Indo- 
Grermanic  declension.  They  do  not  distinguish 
gender,  and  there  are  forms  in  the  oblique  cases 
which  have  no  clear  case  ending,  ifii,  Lat.  m^,  etc. 
The  forms  for  the  plural  were  originally  inflected  as 
singulars,  the  stem  for  the  plural  in  the  onginaiiy  no 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  f^**for  piurai 
being  different  from  that  for  the  singular.  ^^*- 
But  even  in  the  singular  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  two  entirely  different  stems  have  to  be  dis- 
tinguished :  iyo),  *Lat.  ego,  Eng.  /  (0.  Eng.  Ic),  is 
a  different  stem  from  i-fjLe,  Lat.  m£,  Eng.  me.  As 
in  the  noun,  different  grades  of  the  stem  appear 
in  different  cases.  Case  usages  are  not  in  all  in- 
stances clearly  defined :  e.g.  the  original  form  *mo|, 
Gk.  fjLoi,  Lat.  ml,  resembles  a  locative  and  is  used 

*  Cp.  Bnigmann,  Grundr.  ii.  §  480. 
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in  Sanskrit  as  a  genitive,  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  a 
dative. 

328.  A.i.  The  original  form  in  the  nominative 
singular  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  per- 

Noni.  fonns.  •     1        -i  1  •  mi  1      ■ 

son  IS  hard  to  determine.  The  relation- 
ship between  Gk.  €70),  Lat.  ego,  and  Skt.  ahdm,  like 
that  between  Gk.  76  and  Skt.  ha,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Some  Gk.  dialects  have  the 
form  i^(i>v  which  apparently  shows  the  same  ending 
as  Skt.  ahdm.  The  nominative  of  the  Indo-G.  form 
for  thou  was  tu,  rv  is  found  in  Doric  Greek  :  Attic 
crv  cannot  come  phonetically  from  ti5,  but  arises 
from  the  ace.  rFe}  As  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
reflexive  had  originally  no  nominative. 

ii.  In  the  accusative  the  original  forms  seem  to 

have  been  *me,  *ty^  (*^>  and  in  the 

reflexive  *sj,*?  (*s^),  whence  in  Greek  /x€ 

and  €-/i€  (possibly  from  the  influence  of  6-70S),  re 

Attic  ere,  e :  Lat.  m^,  tS,  si  :  Eng.  me,  thee, 

iii.  The  genitive  in  Greek  is  formed  as  in  nominal 
Genitive  and     "^'  stcms  with  -crLo,  whcncc  Homcric e/Lteto 

I«s8es«ive  fonns.   (  ^  ^i^^.^Lo),  €/Jo,  Attic  iflOV  I   Homerfc 

creZo,  0-60,  Attic  aov :  Homeric  elo,  eo,  Attic  o5.  The 
emphatic  forms  in  Attic  ifiavTov,  ifiavrA,  etc.,  come 
by  analogy  from  the  ace.  ifjL  avrov,  etc.,  while  creavrov 
=  ^^(o)  avTov.^  Such  forms  in  Homer  as  reoto 
"  thine  "  can  come  only  from  the  possessive  adjective, 

^  This  form,  disguised  as  rp^,  is  quoted  by  Hesychius.  Dialect 
influence  may  also  have  been  at  work  (cp.  Wharton,  Class.  Rev. 
vi.  pp.  259  flf.). 

'  The  Ionic  corresix)nding  forms  iwvrmi,  etc.,  start  from  itaxrr^^ 
which  is  a  fusion  of  ^ot  a^rr^  like  Ctvrol  for  ol  ainoL  (Smyth,  Ionic, 
p.  451). 
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from  which  also  the  Latin  forms  mei,  tui,  sui  can 
alone  be  derived.  As  in  the  case  of  cuiics  and 
cuium,  there  is  a  constant  interchange  between  the 
forms  of  the  possessive  adjective  and  of  the  pronoun 
proper.  The  Doric  forms  ifiov<%,  reoi)?,  €ov<%  are 
monstrosities  arising  from  a  confusion  with  the 
genitive  suffix  in  -s  of  noun  stema 

iv.  For  the  ablative  Greek  must  use  the  genitive 
forms,  or  those  forms  with  an  adverbial 
suffix  which,  though  originally  ablatival, 
do  duty  for  either  case  (§  326,  iii.).  In  Latin,  the 
old  forms  med,  tid,  sed,  when  compared  with  the  Skt. 
mat,  tvat,  and  Latin  sid  "  but "  (if  it  really  comes 
from  this  stem),  show  a  change  of  quantity.  This 
arises  from  a  confusion  with  the  accusative  forms 
mi,  ti,  SB,  which  are  sometimes  found  with  -d 
appended. 

V.  In  Greek  ifioL  (jioC),  croi,  61,  which  seem  in 
form  to  be  original  locatives,  discharge  the  function 
of  datives.^  In  Latin  ml  is  not  a  contraction  of 
mihi,  but  the  descendant  of  an  original 

^        .         -.         .  .  *^  Forma    used    in 

form    mei  or  ^mo%  as  m  other  languages,  meaning     of 

several  CEses. 

The  forms  milii,  tihi,  sibi  are  difficult. 

The  i- vowel  in  the  root  syllable  may  be  explained 

from  their  enclitic  uses.     The  original 

i-t       native  forms. 

Indo-G.  form  cannot  be  restored  with 
certainty,  but  that  the  forms  are  old  is  shown  by 
comparison  with  Skt.  mdhya{m)  and  t7ibhya(m). 
The  nominal  suffix,  Gk.  -^i,  has  probably  influenced 
these  forms,  tibi,  etc.,  with  I  final  are  perhaps  due 
to  such  forms  as  istl,  etc. 

'  Another  loc.  fonn  is  found  in  ifi-ivi  etc. 
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329.  B.  i.  In  the  plural,  the  forms  in  Greek  and 
Latin  are  very  different.      Throughout 

Different    stems      _  n      1         o  1  i 

for    plural    in  the  prououns  01   the  nrst  and  second 

Greek  and  Latin.  •*^  it/^it  1  «* 

persons  plural,  Greek  shows  the  suffix 
'Sm-  (§  326,  iv.).  The  nominative  in  Attic  has 
been  influenced  by  the  nominal  declension.  The 
most  primitive  forms  are  the  Lesbian  a-yi^yii 
(  =  *ns-sm-e),  v-/A/A€  ( =  *jus-sm-«).  In  the  stem- 
syllable,  the  same  form  as  the  English  va,  ye  can  be 
distinguished.  The  dual  forms  in  Greek  from  the 
first  person :  Homeric  v&iy  Attic  i/ci,  v&tv  {y^v),  are 
closely  connected  with  Latin  716s.  vos  is  firom  the 
same  original  stem  as  English  we.  The  dual  form 
{cr<f>to)  for  the  second  person  in  Greek  still  awaits 
explanation,  -^o)  may  be  conjectured  to  be  of  the 
same  origin  as  -^a>  in  afi-t^w  and  English  ho-th 
(O.E.  ba).  cr-  can  hardly  come  from  rf-  here,  and 
the  form  is  specially  remarkable  as  compared  with 
the  plural  of  the  reflexive  cr-c^e,  cr-^ivy  etc.^ 

ii.  The  ace.  was  originally  like  the  nom.  in  Gk. 

as  well   as  in  Latin.     ftuJasi,  vu,a^  are 

Accusative. 

analogical  formations  like  i7/x€t9. 
iii.  Since  the  plural  pronoun  was  originally  in- 
flected as  a  singular,  the  forms  f\u&v, 

Genitive  forms.     •     «  ,  «  , 

iz/io)!/,  ar<l>a}v,  as  the  gemtive  appears  m 
Attic,  must  be  a  new  formation,  nostrum  (nostri), 
vostrum  (vostri),  like  the  singular  forms  (§  328,  iii), 
come  from  the  possessive  adjective. 

iv.  The  remaining  cases  are  inextricably  entangled 
together,     rjfuv,  vfuv,  found  frequently  also  with  t, 

^  Inye  the  vowel  has  come  from  we :  cp.  Goth,  jus  (Streitberg, 
Urg,  Gram.  p.  265).    With  <r-<pib  cp.  Welsh  chwi  {=:*8-ncs)  "you." 
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are  locatives  like  the  Cretan  o-ti^jli  (§  326,  iv.). 

V&IV  (v£v)   of  the  dual   is   also   locative.    Forms  for  other 

In  nobis,  vdbls,  apparently  for  ^nobhls,        ****** 
*vOhhi8,  we  can  recognise  the  same  suflBx  as  in  the 
singular  tibi,  sibi} 

Possessive  Adjectives. 

330.  From  the  stems  of  i/ii  mi :  rFe  U :  e  s^,  are 
formed  the  pronominal  adjectives :  Homeric  €/ao<?, 
ref  09,  cf  09 :  imus,  tuus  (  =  *tey4)'8,  Old  Latin  tovos), 
suus  (  =  *se]fO'8j  Old  Latin  sovos),  Attic  aof;  is  from 
^tFo'^,  From  the  plural  forms,  Attic  by  means  of 
the  suffix  -repO'  makes  fifier€po-<;,  vfierepO'^, 
a<l>€T€pO'<;.  Homer  has  also  vwirepo^  and  cr(f>mr€po^. 
With  the  same  suffix  Latin  makes  Tioster  and  vaster 
(later  vester).  Other  Greek  dialects,  e,g.  Lesbian, 
had  also  forms  made  directly  from  the  stem  of  the 
pronoun  :  a/Mfio-^,  vfjLfio-^,  crt^o-^. 


XX.  Uses  of  the  Oases 

33 1.  The  nominative  was  not  originally  the  case 
of  the  subject,  for  the  personal  endings  ,  rn,^  nomina- 
of  the  verb  expressed  vaguely  the  sub-         *^^®* 
ject  of  the  sentence :  ^d-/u  (Attic  <l>r)-fu)  "  say  I," 
fpd-rC  (Attic  <l>7j'crL),  Lat.  inqui-t  "  says  he."     But 


^  Like  many  other  pronominal  forms,  nobis,  v^bls  have  been 
modified  probably  within  Latin  itself.  A  form  uua  found  in  Paelig- 
nian  (Conway,  LD,  216.  7)  seems  to  be  a  dative.  If  so  it  repre- 
sents *vd/8  for  *v6fi8y  thus  showing  that  the  i  of  the  second  syllable 
was  short. 
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in  many  usages  greater  precision  was  necessary,  and 
a  substantive  or  pronoun  was  added  in  apposition  to 
give  the  meaning  that  definiteness  which  was  re- 
quired. This  substantive  or  pronoun  is  commonly 
called  the  subject  and  the  nominative  is  its  case. 
This  apposition  may,  however,  be  expressed  by  other 
cases,  cp.  Lat.  dedecori  est  and  modern  English  I(s  me, 
332.  The  vocative,  as  already  pointed  out,  is 
properly  no  part  of  the  sentence  and  is 

ii.  The  vocative.    ^     ^      •'  ^    _        _  ^        1       ,  . 

not  a  case.  In  Homer  (and  also  m 
Sanskrit)  when  a  vocative  and  a  nominative  occur 
together  they  are  connected  by  a  conjunction : 
^ At pelSrf,  av  Se  irave.      H,  i.  282. 

When  one  invocation  was  followed  by  a  second, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  from  the  earliest 
period  to  put  the  second  in  the  nominative:  ZeO 
irdrep,  "^BrjOev  /jLcSitov,  KvBiare,  fiiycare,  |  'HeXto? 
0*,  09  irdvr  i^opa^  koI  irdvr  iiraKovei^.  H,  iii. 
276.^  So  also  in  Latin:  cp.  audi  luppiter,  audi 
pater  patrate  popvli  Albaniy  audi  tu  populus 
Albanus,     Liv.  i.  24.  7. 

The  occurrence  of  the  vocative  in  the  predicate 
arises  by  an  analogical  attraction.  A  genuine  voca- 
tive always  appears  in  the  sentence  and  cause's  the 
attraction. 

o\fii€,  Kovpe,  yevoio.     Theocr.  xvii.  66. 
Nee  tremis  Au^onias,  Phoebe,  fugate  dapes} 
Prop.  iiL  22.  30. 

^  The  order  is  sometimes  reversed,  yafipp6s  ifi^  B^arip  re, 
rlSeffO*  6yofi*  6tti  k€v  efira;,  Od.  zix.  406.  Some  MSS.  however  read 
OvydTTjp,     Cp.  also  S>  irdXtt  xal  dijfi€y  Aristoph.  KnigJUs,  273. 

^  With  Horace's  Matutine  paler  aeu  lane  libentius  attdis  (S€U, 
ii.  6.  20),  which  is  treated  by  some  authorities  as  if  a  quoted  word 
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333.  "The  accusative  brought  the  noun  into  a 
quite  indefinite  relation  to  the  verb.  The  ji,  j^e  accusa- 
nature  of  the  relation  was  determined  by  **^^' 

the  character  of  the  verb  and  its  dependent  noun."  ^ 
The  accusative  could,  however,  be  used  also  with 
adjectives  and  substantives.  While  it  may  be 
difficult  to  trace  historically  the  whole  of  its  usages 
from  one  original  meaning,  it  seems  simplest  to 
define  the  accusative  as  that  case  which  answers  the 
question  "  How  far  ?  "  ^ 

(1)  The  accusative  with  verbs  of  motion  towards. 

a,  rjepif)   av€/3rj  ^yav    ovpavov  OvXvfjLirov 

T€,     H,  i.  497.     In  a  mist  went  she  up 
great  heaven  and  Olympus. 
rogai  quid  veniam  Cariam.     Plautus,  Cur- 
culio,  339.    He  asks  why  I  come  to  Caria. 

b.  'H^atcTTOU  txave  hofiov  ©ert?  apyvpoTre^a. 

E.    xviii.    369.     To   Hephaestus'    home 
came  silver-footed  Thetis. 
NuTic  domum  propero,  Plautus,  Persa,  272. 
At  present  I'm  hurrying  home. 
Compare  with  these  usages  of  place  the  usage  of 
person. 

c.  fjLvricrrripa^  a<f)LK€TO  Bia  yvvaiK&v,  Od. 
xvi.  414.  To  the  wooers  came  the  fair 
lady. 

**Iane"  cp.  CallimachuB,  Fr.  213  (Schneider) :  dprl  ydp  ^/cXi^i;^ 
'IfiPpaffe  UapdMov,  and  Milton's  direct  imitation  of  the  Latin 
(Paradise  Losi,  iii.  1  ff.) :  '*  Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven 
first  bom  |  ...  Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream. " 

1  Brugmann,  Ghr.  Gr,^  178,  p.  208. 

'  NaturaUy,  as  the  usages  of  the  case  develop,  this  simple  test 
becomes  too  vague. 
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d.  Vaguer  usages  are  not  common  in  Greek — 
ToS  l/cdvo)  "  to  this  I  am  come  "  is  practically  the 
only  construction.  In  Latin  the  construction  most 
similar  is  the  accusative  of  an  abstract  substantive 
which  is  called  the  supine — spectatum  veniMnt,  etc. : 
cp.  Hamlet's  FH  go  pray,  i.  v.  132. 

Closely  akin  to  the  accusative  with  verbs  of  motion 
towards,  are  the  accusatives  of  time  and  space. 

(2)  The  accusative  of  time. 

repirovrav  fidtcape^  Beoi  fifiara  irdvra.    Od. 

vi.    46.      The    blessed   gods    take    their 

pleasure  at  all  times. 
annos   multos  filiaa   meas  celavistis  clam 

me.       Plaut.    PoeniUus,    1239.       Many 

years  have  you  concealed  my  daughters 

from  me. 

(3)  The  accusative  of  space. 

MffpLovT}^  XetTrero  Sovpb^  ip(oi]v.     II,  xxiii. 

529.     M.  was  a  spear's  throw  behind. 
nomina    insunt    cubitum    longis    litteris, 

Plaut.  PoemUvs,  837.     The  names  are  in 

letters  a  cubit  long. 

(4)  The  accusative  of  content. 

This  comprises  the  constructions  known  as  (a) 
the  cognate,  and  (6)  the  quasi-cognate  accusatives, 
the  latter  being  only  an  analogical  extension  of  the 
former.  The  cognate  accusative  expresses  merely 
the  same  idea  bls  is  contained  in  the  verb,  it  being  the 
accusative  of  a  substantive  from  the  same  root.  The 
quasi-cognate  accusative  has  the  same  effect,  but 
though  verb  and  noun  convey  the  same  idea,  they 
are  not  formed  from  the  same  root. 
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a.  fJ'd^rjv  fJLdy(€a0ai. 
pug  nam  jpugnare, 
h.  fciet?  ayaOov  /Siov.      Od.  xv.    491.      Thou 
livest  a  good  life. 
ut  profecto    vivas  aetatem  miser.     Plaut. 
Amph,   1023.      That    you    may    indeed 
Uve  your  time  in  wretchedness. 
Cp.  also— 

kXvq)   a    €70)  fiCfJLrfvoT    ov  crfiLKpcLv  voaov, 
Aeschylus,  P.F.  977.     I  hear  that  thou 
art  maddened  with  no  small  disease. 
This  construction  is  restricted  within  very  narrow 
limits  in  early  Latin,  but  as  time  goes  on,  intransi- 
tive verbs  tend  more  and  more  to  become  transitive 
(see  below,  (5)  6),  and  in  the  Imperial  period  we  find 
such  loose  constructions  as 

grammaticus  non  erubescit  soloecismum,  si 
sciens  facit,     Seneca,  £pp,  95.   8.     The 
scholar  does  not  blush  for  a  mistake  in 
grammar,  if  he  makes  it  wittingly. 
(5)  Accusative  with  transitive  verbs. 
a.  When  the  verb  is  changed  to  the  passive  this 
accusative  becomes  the  nominative. 

€7raiv&  TOvSe  rov  avOptotrov. 
hunc     hominem     laudo,        I    praise    this 
person. 
In  the  passive — 

oSe  0  avOpcoiro^  eTravvelTat. 
hie   homo  laudatur.     This  person  is  being 
praised. 
6.  This  construction  is  extended  to  verbs  which 
are  intransitive. 
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irerrov0€v  ota   Kal   <t€   kol   irdvra^   fi€V€i, 
Euripides,  i^a^.  651.     He  hath  suflfered 
such  things  as  wait  thee  and  all  men. 
cives  meum  casum   luctumque  doliierunt. 
Cic.  p,  SestiOy  145.     The  citizens  mourned 
my  mischance  and  grief, 
c.  Two  accusatives  with  one  verb.^ 
These  accusatives  may  be  (a)  in  apposition,  (yS) 
of  different  types,  (7)  of  the  same  type,  but  one  ace. 
of  the  person,  the  other  of  things. 

a.  Tlatav  vfjLvovcn  rov  AaTov<;  yovov.     Euri- 
pides, S,F.    687.       Paean    they  praise, 
Leto's  son. 
Ciceronem   consulem  creare.      To   make 
Cicero  Consul. 
y8.   Tr)v    fid'yriv    rov^    /3apfidpov<;    ivLKrjaav, 
They  defeated  the  foreigners  in  the  fight. 
Mult  a  deo8  venerati   sunt.     Caecina   (op. 
Cic.  ad  fam.  vi.  7.  2).      Many   prayers 
have  they  offered  the  gods. 
7.  f)hovri    T49    yvvac^i    fjLrjSev    vyce^    dWi]\a<: 
\eyeiv,     Eur.  Phoen.  200.     Women  have 
a  certain  pleasure  in  reviling  one  another. 
Tribunus     me    sententiam    rogavit.       The 
tribune  asked  me  my  opinion. 
Sometimes  a  transitive  verb  and  its  accusative 

^  There  may  be,  of  course,  more  complicated  constructions  where 
one  or  more  accusatives  depend  on  another  accusative.  Cp. 
Domimis  me  boves  mercatum  Eretriam  misU  (Plant.  Persa^  ii.  5.  21), 
**  My  master  sent  me  to  £retria  to  buy  cattle."  A  multiplicity  of 
accusatives  is  a  characteristic  of  Pindar's  style  :  cp.  Pyth.  i.  95  :  r6v 
5^  rai^p^  X*^'^^**'  KavTTfpa  vtikia  vbop  \  ^x^P^  ^dXapiP  Karix^i  travrq. 
0anf.     Cp.  Nem,  ix.  26,  01.  xi.  (x.),  28,  etc. 
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together  are  equivalent  to  another  verbal  notion,  and 
govern  a  second  accusative. 

6^oi . . .  'IXtou  <l>Oopa^  . . .  ^ltij<f>ov^  eOevTO 
{=^  e-^^icravro).      Aesch.    Agam,    815. 
The  gods  voted  the  wreck  of  Tvoj. 
hanc    edictionem   nisi    animum   advor- 
tetis  omnes.     Plaut.  Psevd.  143.     Un- 
less you  shall  all  attend  to  this  notice. 
(6)  Accusative  with  substantives  and  adjectives. 
The  substantives  which  take  this  accusative  are 
mostly  verbal.     Originally  all  verbal  substantives 
had  the  same  power  as  their  verb  of  governing  a 
case.      In  Sanskrit  a  noun  of  the  agent  regularly 
does  so,  giving  such  constructions  as,  if  existing  in 
Latin,   would   be   represented    by   the    type   dator 
divitias.     All  noun  forms  called  infinitives,  supines, 
and  gerunds  retain  this  power;  other  forms  have, 
for  the  most  part,  lost  it. 

a,  i<ni    rt?    X<DKpdT7j<;    ret    fierecopa    ^pov- 

Tiarri^.     Plato,  ApoL  2  B.    One  Socrates 

a  student  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

iusta  sum  orator^  datvs,     Plautus,  Amph. 

Prol.   34.      I   am  appointed   ambassador 

for  justice. 

In  these  constructions  the  noun  of  the  agent  with 

a  verb  expresses  the  same  meaning  as  the  verb :  2. 

T.  fJL,  (f)povTL^€i :  ut  iusta  orarem ;  compare  ^v  fiev 

irp&rd  aoi  fjuofi^i^v  e)(w  (  =  /jL€fj,<f>ofiai)y  Eur.  Or.  1069. 

*  The  only  example  till  late  Latin  with  a  noon  of  the  agent. 
Goetz  and  Schoell  read  iuste  in  the  new  Teubner  text.  Leo, 
however,  keeps  iusta  but  compares  ib.  106,  which  is  not  parallel. 
More  nearly  so  is  gnarnres  vos  volo  esse  hanc  rem^  Most.  1Q0« 
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Cp.  also  o  TO)  ovTi  Tvpavvo^  rtp  ovri  BovXo^  ra^ 
fieylaraf:  Otoir^ia^  koX  BovTijeia^,  Plato,  Hep.  579  D. 
The  real  tjrant  is  a  real  slave  in  respect  of  the 
worst  forms  of  flattery  and  slavery. 

In  Latin  the  construction  remains  more  extended 
than  in  Greek. 

Qui  reditus   Romam,     Cic.  PhiL  ii.  108. 

What  a  return  to  Eome ! 
Quid  tihi  istum  tactio  est?     Plaut.  Cure, 
626.     What   right   have   you    to    touch 
him? 

b.  With  verbal  nouns  (Gerunds). 

oiariov  rfjv  rv^V^'     Eur.  Ion,  1260.     We 

must  bear  our  lot.     (The  construction  is 

not  Homeric.) 
poenas  in  morte  timendum  est.      Lucr.  i. 

111.      We   must   fear   punishments   in 

death. 
Cp.    vitahundus   castra,      Livy,   xxv.    13. 

Avoiding  the  camp. 

c.  With  adjectives. 

ayaOo^  fioijv :  Svofia  kXvto^  (Homeric). 

oi  Oeol  ar/aOoi  eiai  iracrav  aperijv,      Plato, 

Legg,    900  D.       The    gods    are    good    in 

respect  of  every  virtue. 

The  "accusative  of  the  part  affected"  is  more 

largely  developed  in  Greek  than  elsewhere,  and  is 

supposed    to   have   come    from    Greek    into    Latin. 

Hence  Sfifiara  koI  Ke^aXrjv  f^eXo?  Aa,  //.  ii.  478, 

is  the  model  for  such  constructions  as  os  umerosque 

deo    similis,    Virg.    Aen,    i.    589.       There    are    no 

examples  of  this  construction  in  Latin  before   the 
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Augustan  age ;  in  the  Plautine  sentence  qui  ma/nus 
gravior  siet  {Pseud.  785),  which  is  usually  so  taken, 
qui  is  abl.  and  manus  nom.  sing.^ 

(7)  Adverbial  accusative. 

The  process  by  which  accusative  forms  crystallise 
into  adverbs  can  be  very  clearly  seen  in  the  historical 
development  of  most  languages.  In  Greek  it  is  very 
marked,  the  number  of  adverbial  accusatives,  except 
from  adjectives  and  pronouns,  being  very  limited  in 
the  early  period.  Thus  in  Homer  we  find  fjLeya 
iravrtov  ^Apyeicov  Kpariet :  "l&KTOpa  acrirepy^^s 
xXovicov  l<f>€*ir  a)/cv^  'Aj^tXXcw ;  and  more  rarely 
neuter  plurals,  v/iei^  ovKeri  xaXci,  fieOiere  OovpvBo^ 
aXxi]^ :  rt  fMtjv  yjekoy^aaiv  la  a  Oeotartv,  But  the 
adverbial  accusatives  from  substantives,  BUrfp,  ;^a/9ti/, 
etc.,  do  not  occur  in  Homer,  with  the  exception  of 
irpo^aaiv  {IL  xix.  262),  Se/xa?  four  times  in  the 
phrase  Sifia^  irvpo^  aiOofUvoio  (cp.  §  283),  and  one 
or  two  others. 

There  are  three  classes  of  adverbial  accusatives : 

(a)  the  neuter  of  adjectives  both  singular  and  plural, 

(b)  the  accusative  feminine  of  adjectives  with  a  sub- 
stantive understood,  (c)  the  accusative  singular  of 
substantives.  The  course  of  development  is  in  many 
cases  not  hard  to  trace,  as  (i)  from  ace.  of  content, 
o^ea  K€K\f)ya)^,  rijv  Tay(^iaTrfv  iropeveaOac^  (where 
oSov  is  easily  supplied) ;  (ii.)  from  ace.  of  time, 
TTp&Tov,  ivvTjpxLp  \  (iii.)  from  an  ace.  defining  the 

^  This  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  1895  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Reid,  and 
has  been  published  independently  since  by  Dr.  Landgraf  (^ttA./. 
lot*  Lex,  X.  p.  876). 

'^  Cp.  English  keep  to  the  right. 
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extent  of  action  of  the  verb,  eipo<;,  fieyeOo^,  ovofia, 
XO'pi'Vf  Bi/cTjv,  etc.  This  includes  the  ace.  in  apposi- 
tion to  the  sentence,  a  usage  in  which  ;^a/9£i/  is  found  in 
H.  XV.  744,  'XP'pLv  ^FiKTopo^  oTpvvavTo^,  where  x^P^^ 
means  "as  the  pleasure"  (of  Hector).  The  construc- 
tion is  frequent  in  later  poetry.  Cp.  €vBaifM)voif)<;, 
fjLLcrdov^  fihlcrrtov  XoycDV,  Eur.  M,  231.  Mayst 
thou  be  happy,  as  guerdon  of  thy  gladsome  words. 
Usages  of  this  kind  are  more  frequent  in  late 
than  in  early  Latin,  for  many  adverbial  forms  in 
Plautus  usually  called  accusatives  are  probably  to  be 
explained  otherwise. 

a,  iarixotovTo      Bclvov    BepKOfMcvoi.       H.   iii. 

342.     They  marched  with  furious  look. 

a>9  aiyvTrioX  fieydXa  K\d^ovT€   fiaxo^vrai. 

H,    xvi.    429.      As    vultures    shrieking 

loudly  fight. 

ego  nil  moror.     Plant.   Persa,  v.  i.  15.      I 

care  nothing. 
acerba  tiiens  .  .  .  serpens.     Lucr.  v.  33.     A 
snake  glaring  fiercely. 
6.   oS*  ov  fJLafcpctv  aireaTi,  irXrfaiov  Be  crov, 
Eur.  Phoen.  906.     He  is  not  far  oflT,  but 
near  thee. 
To  this  construction  belong  the  Latin  forms  in 
'fariam,  bi-,  tri-,  quadri-  fariam.     Otherwise  it  is 
rare  ;  aeternum,  supremum,  and  some  others  occur  in 
the  poets. 

^  This  is  a  very  simple  case,  because  eHfuixovolyjii—rb  cvdaifioveip 
(evSaifiovlav)  fx^^'  That  the  poet  was  thinking  of  a  substantive 
is  shown  by  the  next  verse,  Koo^i  dldtafu  toOto  »^v  ifi^iv  (x^iy, 
where  Toiko=T6  cvdcufiopeTp. 
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c.  Scopehv  iraph  rov  Srjfiov  eXa/Se  to  ')(topiov. 
Lysias,  vii.  4.  He  got  the  place  from 
the  people  gratis. 

For  corresponding  uses  in  Latin  compare  partim 
and  tenvs  (§  57). 

(8)  Accusative  with  prepositions. 

The  usages  with  prepositions  are  more  frequent 
in  the  accusative  than  in  any  other  case.  This  may 
be  partly  owing  to  the  vagueness  of  its  meaning, 
for  prepositions  which  spring  from  older  adverbs  are 
first  used  in  those  cases  where  the  meaning  of  the 
case  by  itself  is  too  vague  to  express  the  precise  in- 
tention of  the  speaker.^     (See  §§  340  flF.) 

334.  The  accusative  in  most  of  its  relations  is 
closely  connected   with    the   verb :  the 

.,....,,  ,    J       .,,     ,,       iv.  The  genitive. 

gemtive  is  smiilarly  connected  with  the 
noun.  As  far  as  its  functions  are  concerned,  the 
genitive  closely  resembles  an  adjective.  But  they 
are  not  of  the  same  origin,  the  old  belief  that  such 
an  adjectival  stem  as  87)^100-10-  was  identical  with 
the  old  genitive  Bijfioio  being  erroneous.  There  was, 
however,  to  some  extent  confusion  between  genitival 
and  adjectival  forms,  cuius  in  Latin  being  also  de- 
clined as  an  adjective.  Compare  also  the  constant 
interchange  between  the  genitive  of  the  personal 
pronouns  and  the  possessive  adjectives. 

When  connected  with  verbs   the  genitive  "ex- 

^  The  use  of  (!;$  as  a  preposition  in  Greek  is  curious  because  it 
is  found  only  with  the  ace.  of  persons.  It  is  explained  by  Ridge- 
way  {Journal  of  Philology ^  xvii.  p.  113)  as  arising  from  un  "  where  " 
originally  used  with  a  nom. :  9i\$€v  b>s  jScurtXei^s  {iarl).  The  verb 
after  d)s  was  frequently  omitted,  hence  the  change  to  the  ace,  a 
parallel  to  which  can  be  found  with  yina  **  where  "  in  Skt. 
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Horti  Caesaris 
paterfamilias 
voti  partem 
Apollinis  partem 
E.  xxi.   89.     Her's  are 


} 


presses  partial  control  by  the  verb  of  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  object,  while  the  accusative  ex- 
presses complete  control"^:  aprov  eifxvye  "he  ate  the 
loaf,"  aprov  e^a/^e  "  he  ate  a  slice." 

(1)  The  possessive  genitive  includes  many  dif- 
ferent usages  which  frequently  can  be  exactly  deter- 
mined only  from  the  context.  Compare  the  following 
constructions : — 

'HcftoSoi;  epya 
irapk  Olva  0a\da<rfj^ 
Kvia-f)^  fiepo^ 
Aib^  fiipo^ 
rrj^  Sv(o  yevofieaOa, 

we  twain.^ 

lam  me  Pompei  totum  esse  scis.    Cic.  Fam.  ii.  1 3 . 2. 

You  know  that  I  am  all  for  Pompeius. 

Similar  constructions  in  Sanskrit  seem  to  show 

that    the    rare    construction    Keiaat    ad^    aXo'^ov 

<r<l>ay€h  (Eur.  El.   123)  "Thou  liest   slain   of  thy 

spouse,"  is  a  true  genitive  arising  from  the  original 

value  of  the  participle  as  a  noun.     It  must,  however, 

be  remembered  that  if  the  only  separate  ablative 

form,   viz.  in   the   -o-stems,  is  borrowed   from    the 

pronoun  (§  326,  iii.),  there  is  no  criterion  by  wliich 

*  Qrimm  quoted  by  DelbrUck,  S.F,  iv.  p.  39.  In  time  this 
distinction  was  (at  least  locally)  obliterated.  Cp.  in  inscriptions  of 
Calymna  apparently  of  the  same  period  (fourth  or  third  century 
B.O.):  (Xaxe  ^vXiLvKvSpriXtlovs,  S&fiov  M4aw  (G.D,I.  No.  3572^?i.), 
but  ^axe  0vXas  KvdprjXeiwVf  ddfiov  *Afi<fnir€Tpav  (ib.  S573).  Simi- 
larly Pindar,  though  generally  using  the  ace.  %vith  Aaxof,  has  the 
gen.  in  01.  xiv.  1,  Isth.  vii.  64,  and  Fragg.  76.  6,  and  154.  4  (Bgk.). 

^  This  might  be  explained  also  as  an  ablative,  but  such  con- 
structions are  found  in  Skt.  with  forms  distinctly  genitival  (Del- 
brUck, S.F.  V.  p.  163). 
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to  distinguish  genitive  from  ablative  singular  ex- 
cept usage.  This  construction,  like  t^9  hvto  yevofieaOa 
above,  lies  within  the  debatable  land  between  the 
two  cases. 

(2)  The  partitive  genitive  is  also  a  widely  ex- 
tended type. 

Bia  yvvai/c&v  (Horn.).     Fair  among  women. 

luTU)  Saturnia  sancta  dearum}     Enn.  Ann, 

i.    72.       Satumian    Juno    holy   among 

goddesses. 

€')(0iaTo^  Si  fiOL  i<r<n  hiorpe^itov  fiaa-iki^eov, 

IL  i.  176.    Most  hateful  to  me  art  thou  of 

the  kings  fostered  by  Zeus. 

TTiaxime  divom,  Ennius, -4wn.  i.  71.  Greatest 

of  Gods. 
ypvtrov  Be/ea  rdXavra,     II,  xix.  247.  .  Ten 

talents  of  gold. 
han^c  minam  fero  auri.     Plant.  True,  900. 

This  mina  of  gold  I  bring. 
hair  cuyaOrjv  Kpei&v  re  koX  oXvov  i^Bvttotoco. 
Od.  XV.  507.     A  goodly  feast  of  flesh  and 
sweet  wine. 
cadum  vini  propino,^     Plant.  Stichus,  425. 
I  toast  you  in  a  cask  of  wine. 

^  This  constmction  is,  however,  possibly  an  imitation  of  the 
Greek. 

*  Cp.  0ap/rpay  To^vfidruVf  *'a  quiver  of  arrows,"  in  an  inscrip- 
tion from  Coressos  in  Ceos  (Dittenberger^,  No.  348  (522,  ed.  2), 
Michel,  402,  1.  28).  Noticeable  extensions  of  this  genitive  are 
<rri<payos  XP^^^^  dpv6s,  *'a  crown  of  oak  leaves  in  gold,"  ar.  XP- 
KlffffoVf  <rr,  XP'  idi>injs,  etc.,  in  an  inscription  of  Delos  (Dittenberger^, 
No.  367  (588,  ed.  2),  7),  and  alfmrlov  6/36X6*  TpiKtbXioSf  "a  three- 
pronged /orAr-/i^Z2  of  coagulated  blood,"  in  an  inscription  of  Cos 
(Paton  and  Hicks,  No.  37,  G.D,I.  3636,  53). 
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To  this  construction  belong  such  phrases  as  the 
Latin  id  aetatis,  and  quid  hoc  est  hominis,  Plaut. 
Amph,  ii.  2. 137  (769).  Under  it  also  may  be  ranged 
the  genitive  of  material  (which  is  often  made  a 
separate  class) — rdirq^  ipioco,  Od,  iv.  124,  "  a  carpet 
of  wool,"  morUes  auri  "  mountains  of  gold." 

A  further  development  of  this  type  is  the  geni- 
tive of  definition,  as  in  Homer's  €pKo<;  oSovrmVy 
where  ohovrtov  expresses  what  would  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  oSoi/T€9  in  apposition,  "  the  fence  of 
teeth  "  (  =  which  is  the  teeth).  This  construction 
is  also  frequent  in  Latin  and  English — monstrum 
hominis  (Terence)  "  a  monster  of  a  fellow,"  ^  etc. 

(3)  The  genitive  with  substantives  of  verbal 
nature. 

This  includes  both  the  "  genitive  of  the  subject " 
and  the  "  genitive  of  the  object." 

8a)Tr)p  idayv.     Giver  of  good  things. 
dator  divitiarum.     Giver  of  riches. 
(09  ovSev  fffuv  rjpK€<rav  Xiral   Oe&v.      Eur. 
Supp.    262.      For  supplications   of   the 
gods  availed  us  naught. 
Empedocles  in  deorum  opinione  turjnssume 
labitur.     Cic.  N.D,  I.  xii.  29.     E.  makes 
shameful  slips  in  his  views  about  the  gods. 
7]K€L   Kcuv&v   epjcov   iyj^eipTfTi]^,     Aristoph. 
BirdSy  257.     He   has  come   to   take  in 
hand  strange  works. 

^  Here,  however,  the  construction  is  the  reverse  of  tpKOi  6b6rrtaiff 
the  nom.  in  the  one  case  being  the  gen.  in  the  other,  vhi  xPVf^ 
(Hdt.  i.  36)  "a  monster-boar,"  is  an  exact  parallel  to  monstrum 
hominis. 
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omntm    naturam    esse    conservatricem   sui. 
Cic.  de  Mn.  v.  ix.  26.    All  nature  desires 
self-preservation. 
(4)  The  genitive  with  verbs.^ 
The  verbs  so  used  are  verbs  of  ruling,  and  verbs 
expressing  feelings  or  sensations.     The  genitive  in 
Greek  with  verbs  of  eating,  touching,  etc.,  is  partitive. 
* AyafUfivtov  fieya  iravrtov  Apyetmv  ijvaaaev, 
II.  X.   32.     Agamemnon  ruled  mightily 
over  all  the  Argives. 
ut  salvi  poteremur   do  mi.     Plant.  Amph. 
187.      That  we  might  make  ourselves 
masters  of  the  house  in  safety  (i.e.  get 
safe  home). 
erapoc  Xlaaovro  eireaa-iv  Tvp&v  aivvfUvov^ 
iivat  iraXiv.     Od.  ix.  224.     My  connudes 
besought  me  that,  taking  of  the  cheeses, 
they  might  return. 
haec  res   vitae  me,  soror,  saturant.     Plant. 
Stich.  i.  1.  18.     These  things  surfeit  me 
with  life. 
ovie  Tt   olBev  irivOeo^.     II.  xi.   657.      Nor 

knows  he  the  grief  at  all. 
<^&)Te    elSoTc    x^/)/ii79.      H-    v.    608.       Cp. 
expertus  belli.     Virg.  Aen.  x.  173. 
The  construction  with  such  verbs  is  much  less 
frequent   in  Latin,  except  with   verbs  of  remem- 
bering—  commeminit    domi.    Plant.    Trin.    1027. 
Compare  also  the  rare  constructions  ne  quoivsquam 

^  Delbriick  is  now  inclined  {Orundriss^  Syntax^  i.  §  147)  to  make 
this  the  starting  point  of  the  genitival  usages.  The  older  view 
seems,  however,  more  probable. 
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misereat}  Ter.  Hec.  L  1.  7  (64) ;  quamquam  domi 
cupiOy  apperiar,  Plaut.  Trin.  841.  This  construction 
of  cu2no  is  frequently  explained  as  being  on  the 
analogy  of  cupidus.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  verbs 
of  condemning  have  no  genitive  in  Homer,  although 
this  genitive  is  frequent  in  later  Greek  and  in  Latin. 
It  is  not  found  in  Sanskrit,  and  its  origin  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  explained.^ 

(5)  The  genitive  with  adjectivea 

Many  adjectives  are  developed  fit)m  nouns  fre- 
quently used  in  apposition  (cp.  §  277);  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  they  should  take  a 
genitive ;  others  again  have  a  partitive  meaning. 
Adjectives  expressing  fulness  take  the  genitive  "  full 
of,"  they  might  also  take  the  instrumental  "  filled 
with."  In  lAtin,  owing  (1)  to  the  form  for  genitive 
and  ablative  being  originally  the  same  in  most  stems  ; 
(2)  to  the  fact  that  words  expressing  the  opposite 
idea  "empty,"  "deprived  of"  take  the  ablative ;  (3)  to 

^  Wagner  inserts  te  before  miserecU,  believing  it  to  be  in  the 
Bembine  MS. 

^  The  curious  Tacitean  genitive  of  purpose,  for  which  the  type 
is  Aegyptum  prqfidscitur  cognoseendae  antiquitatis  {Ann.  ii. 
59),  is  not  an  imitation  of  the  Gk.  infin.  with  rod  as  is  often 
asserted,  but  is  an  old  Italic  construction  possibly  taken  by  Tacitus 
from  Sallust  (cp.  qu(u  ille  .  .  .  cepii,  non  pro  sua  aut  quorum 
nmvZat  iniuria,  sed  legum  ac  liber  tatia  auhvortundae.  Oral. 
Phil,  10),  but  found  also  in  Umbrian  (see  passage  in  Appendix  G 
from  Eugubine  Table  vi.  a,  line  1,  ocrer  peihaner).  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  though  an  Umbrian  construction,  it  is  not  found  in  Plautus, 
himself  an  Umbrian.  The  passage  in  Terence,  Ad,  270  {ne  id 
adsentandilmagis  quo  kabeam  gratum  facere  existUTnes),  which  is 
often  quoted  as  a  parallel,  is  a  gerund,  not  a  genindive,  is  thus 
quite  distinct,  and  probably,  as  the  editors  assert,  a  close  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  inf.  with  rov. 
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the  confusion  in  the  separate  histoiy  of  Latin  between 
instrumental  and  ablative,  words  expressing  fulness 
frequently  take  the  ablative. 

[ot/cTtferat]  aa}Tf)pLa<;  aveX/rn^,     Eur.  I.T. 
487.     He  bewails  himself  when  hopeless 
of  safety. 
inops  $enatu8  auxilii  humani.    Liv.  iii.  7.  7. 

The  senate  destitute  of  human  aid 
aoiBol  rifirj^  cfifiopoi  elai,      Od.  viii.  479. 

Bards  are  sharers  in  honour. 
omnes  virtutia  compotes  beati,     Cic.  T.D. 
V.  39.    All  who  possess  virtue  are  happy. 
eyfii)    ^€Vo^    fj^v   Tov   \6yov    toOS'    i^€p&. 
Soph.  O.B.  219.      la  stranger  to  this 
tale  will  speak. 
OBvaaeif^  iTrioTpo^o^  fiv  avOpdirmv.     Od. 
i.  177.     Odysseus  was  regardful  of  men. 
immemor  beneficiorum,  memor  patriae. 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27.     Forgetful  of  kindnesses, 
mindful  of  his  country. 
The  construction  is  well  developed  in  Greek  and 
still  more  widely  in  Latin,  patiens  laboris,  peritus 
earum  regionum,  studiosus  litterarum,  etc. 

(6)  The  predicative  genitive^  (properly  only  a 
special  usage  of  other  types). 

In  Homer  this  is  limited  preictically  to  one  class 
of  phrases — irarpo^  ei^  a^aOolo  "  of  a  good  sire  am 
I,"  II.  xxi.  109  ;  alfjLaro^  eh  aria0olo,  Od.  iv.  611, 
"  of  good  blood  art  thoiu"     Owing  to  the  confusion 

^  Compare  this  construction  with  the  descriptive  genitive  which 
is  so  fully  developed  in  Latin,  but  hardly  exists  in  Greek.  It  shows 
clearly  how  the  genitive  borders  on  the  adjective. 
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between  genitive  and  ablative  it  is  difl&cult  to 
distinguish  between  (1)  this  construction,  (2) 
the  possessive  genitive,  and  (3)  the  ablatival 
genitive. 

SI9  i^afJMfyrelv  ravrov  ovk  avBpo^  a'o<f>ov. 

Menander,  121.     It  is  not  for  a  wise  man 

twice  to  fall  into  the  same  mistake. 

Cuiusvis    hominis    est    errare ;    nullius, 

nisi    insipientis,   in    errore    perseverare, 

Cic.    Phil,    xii.    5.       Everybody    makes 

mistakes ;  nobody  but  an  idiot  persists  in 

doing  so. 

scis  tu  med  esse  imi  sups  el  li  virum,     Plaut. 

Stick.  489.     You  know  that  I'm  a  back 

bench  man. 

non   multi   cibi  hospitem   accipies   multi 

ioci,     Cic.  Fam,  ix.  26.  4.     You  are  to 

have  a  guest  of  little  appetite,  infinite 

jest. 

(7)  The  adverbial  genitive. 

A  few  Greek  constructions  of  time  may  be  thus 

classified,  ^^ov^,  /Z.viii.  525,  "in  the  morning";  vvkto^, 

Od,  xiii.  278,  "in  the  night."     Compare  also  roOS' 

avrov  XvKa^avTo^y  Od,  xiv.  161,  "  in  this  very  year  "; 

oirdpf)^,  II.  xxii.  27,  "in  autumn";  ovTrore  Kapiro^ 

airoXKinat,    ovS'    airoXeiirei    j(€LfjbaT09    ovBe   Oepev^, 

Od.  vii.  118,  "neither  in   winter  nor  in  summer." 

Brugmann^   regards   these  as  developments  of   the 

partitive    genitive,    to    which    also    he    refers    the 

Homeric  construction  of  "  space  within  which,"  SU- 

irpriaaov  ireUot^o  "  they   made   their  way  over  the 

>  Or.  Gr.^  p  389. 
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plain,"  etc.  (only  with  forms  in  -oio}  and  so  an 
archaism). 

(8)  The  genitive  with  prepositions  is  probably 
in  no  case  original.  In  Greek  it  is  only  the  genitive 
of  place  that  takes  prepositions — eVt,  Tre/^l,  cmd  fiera. 
But  in  Homer  their  usages  are  limited,  and  fierh 
occurs  only  five  times.  In  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  in  other  languages,  some  nominal  forms  (such  as 
dvriov  in  Greek,  tenus  in  Latin),  which  have  become 
quasi -prepositions,  take  a  genitive  because  their 
adjectival  or  substantival  force  still  survives. 

335.  The  ablative  was  distinguishable  from  the 
genitive  only  in  the  -o-stems.     Hence 

.      .  ,   .,  ,  1  1      •      1    V'  The  ablative. 

it  18  supposed  that  the  separate  ablatival 
form  in  the  -o-stems  was  borrowed  at  a  very  early 
period  from  the  ablative  of  the  pronoims.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  originally  indicated  motion  from, 
or  separation.  With  this  went  comparison,  "  he  is 
taller  than  me  "  being,  it  seems,  conceived  in  the 
original  Indo-Germanic  language  as  "  he  is  taller  from 
me."  The  smaller  of  the  two  objects  compared  is 
taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison. 
(1)  In  ablatival  sense. 

a.  With  verbs  with  and  without  a  preposition 
prefixed. 

cIkc,  At09  Ovyarep,  iroXi/Mov  xal  BrjioTrjro*;. 
U.  V.  348.  Withdraw  from  the  war  and 
the  contest. 
Uv0&vo^  €/3a<;.  Soph.  0,B,  152.  Thou 
camest  from  Pytho  (cp.  ^ddptmv  laraaOcy 
ih.  142). 

1  Monro.  Zr.  (7.2  §149. 
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(rare)  At  gyp  to    advenio    do  mum.      Flaut.  Most. 
440.     I  arrive  home  from  Egypt. 
/crjp  aj(€Of;  fieOiffKa.     H.  xvii.  539.       I  set 

my  heart  free  from  anguish. 
vM  diu  afueris  doms.     Plaut.  Stich.  523. 
When  you  have  been  long  from  home. 
In  classical  Greek,  verbs  of  depriving  frequently 
take  two  accusatives,  though,  as  in  Homer,  many 
traces  of  the  original  construction  survive. 

Tr)v  pirf   aeicovro^  OTrrtvpayv.      IL  i.  430. 

Whom    they   reft    by    fonse    from    liim 

against  his  will. 

aoihov    MoOca    d<l>0a\fi&v    fjiv    a/iepae 

/e.T.X.    Od,  viii.  64.    The  Muse  bereft  the 

poet  of  his  eyea 

The  double  accusative  is  also  found  in  Homer. 

It  arises  presumably  from  the  possibility  of  using 

the  verb  with  either  an  animate  or  inanimate  object 

— "  they  robbed  him,  they  took  away  his  goods  " ;  the 

two  constructions  being  finally  fused  into  one.     The 

Latin  construction  of  accusative   and   dative  with 

verbs  of  taking  away  is  formed  apparently  on  the 

analogy  of  the  contrasted  verbs  of  giving.     Eripuit 

me  morti  is  thus  an  imitation  of  dedit  me  morti. 

For  the  original  construction  cp.  do  mo  me  eripuit, 

Ter.  Adelph.  ii.  1.  44  (198) ;  se  turn  eripuit  fiamma, 

Cic.  Brut.  90. 

Verbs  of  freeing  and  warding  off  sometimes  also 
take  the  simple  ablative. 

Tov  y€  0€ol  KaKorr}To^  eKvaav.  Od.  v. 
397.  Him  the  Gods  release  from  Ids 
trouble. 
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ego  hoc  te  fasce  levabo.     Virg.  Eel.  ix.  65. 

I  will  relieve  you  of  this  bundle. 
Tp&a<;    afivve    v€&v.       U.    xv.    731.       He 

warded  ofif  the  Trojans  from  the  ships. 
aqtui  et  igni  arcere}     Tac.  Ann,  iii.  23.     To 
keep  from  fire  and  water. 
h.  With  verbal  nouns. 

€/c/3aa'i^  oii  irp  (fxuveO^  a\6^,      Od,  v.  410. 
There  appeareth  nowhere  an  outlet  from 
the  sea. 
oXiyr)  ava/nvevai,^  iroXe/MOLo.      H,  xL  801. 

Short  is  the  respite  from  war. 
Periphanes  Ehodo  mereator  ("  a  trader  from 

Ehodes").     Plant.  Adn.  499. 
Teano     Apulo     atque     Luceria     equites 
Bomanos     laudatores     videtis,     Cic.    p, 
Cluent.    197;    but    in    the  next    clause 
Boviano  totoque  ex  S amnio  latcdationes 
missae  sunt. 
In  Latin  the  construction  was  always  limited  to 
place-names  and  soon  died  out,  except  in  its  usage  to 
give  the  tribe-name  in  the  oflBcial  designation  of  a 
Roman,  as  Ser.  Sulpicitis  Q,  F.  Lemonia   Bufus 
"  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  son  of  Quintus,  of  the 
tribe  Lemonia." 

c.  With  adjectives. 

09  /^*  vi&v  TToXK&v  T€  Kol  iaOX&v  eiviv 
€0f)K€v.  J7.  xxiL  44.  Who  hath  made 
me  bereft  of  many  noble  sons. 

^  In  Plautus  apparently  only  noster  esto^  dum  te  poteria  defemare 
iniwria^  Baccli.  443;  and  possibly  ecquu  hie  est  qui  iniuriam/oribui 
de/endaif  Most.  900.     But /oribus  may  be  a  datire. 

Y 
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ut  ego  exheredem  meis  bonis  me  fobciam, 
Plaut.  Most  234.     To  dismheiit  myself 
of  my  goods. 
X(ol3ff^  T€  Kol   a?<7j^609    ov/c  iiTcBeveU,      U. 
xiii.  622.     Not  lacking  in  disgrace  and 
shame. 
vacui  cultoribus  agri,     Ovid,  Met,  vii.  653. 
Fields  empty  of  tillers. 
d.  With  prepositions  and  adverbs. 
All  prepositions  indicating  motion  from  govern 
the  ablative.      In  Greek,  genitives  with  such  pre- 
positions represent  the  original  ablative.      Besides 
the  original  prepositions  some  adverbial  forms  in  the 
process   of  becoming  prepositions  also   govern   this 
case,  e,g.  v6a<f>i  and  iriXa^  in  Greek,  tentis  in  Latin. 
(2)  The  ablative  of  comparison. 
a,       ofALj^rjv   vvKTo^   afielvco.      7Z.  iii.    11.      A 
mist  better  than  night. 
qtui  mtUiere  alia  nvllast  pidcrior,     Plaut. 
Merc,  L   1.   101.     Than  she  there  is  no 
fairer  lady. 
6.   Comparatio    compendiaria :    for   brevity    or 
by  confusion  the  two  things  compared  are  not  parallel, 
the  most  frequent  case  being  that  a  qufidity  in  the 
one  case  is  compared  with  the  possessor  of  the  qusdity 
in  the  other. 

tcpelaatov  aure  A(09  ycveif  irorafiolo 
rirvKTac.  II,  xxi.  191.  The  race  of 
Zeus  is  better  than  a  river  ("a  river's 
race  "). 
sermo  promptus  et  Isaeo  torrentior.  Juvenal, 
iii.   73.      His  language  ready  and  more 
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rapid  than  Isaeus  (instead  of  Isaei  ser- 
vwne). 
c.  Words  and  phrases  with  a  meaning' [resem- 
bling the  comparative  take  the  same  construction. 

^IXov^  iroLCLaOai  iripov^  r&v  vvv  SvTtDV. 
Thuc.  i.  28.  3.     To  make  friends  different 
from  the  present  ones. 
species  alias  veris.     Hor.  Sat.   ii.    3.    208. 

Ideas  other  than  the  true. 
nullvs  hoc  metucviosus  aeqtce.     Plaut.  Amph, 
293.     Nobody  so  nervous  as  he. 
The  Latin  construction  with  a^que  may,  however, 
be  instrumental  (§338,  2). 

336.  The  Greek  dative,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
is  a  mixture  of  three  original  cases — the 

vi.  TI16  dfttivB 

dative,  the  locative,  and  the  instrumental 
Latin  retains  the  dative  intact. 

"  The  true  Dative  expresses  the  person  to  or  for 
whom  something  is  done,  or  who  is  regarded  as 
chiefly  affected  or  interested"  ^ 

(1)  The  dative  with  verbs  expressing  (a)  giving, 
(6)  addressing,  including  commanding,  (c)  obeying, 
(d)  helping,  favouring,  etc.,  (e)  anger,  (/)  belief, 
(g)  yielding,  (h)  motion  towards  (rare),  (i)  with  the 
substantive  verb.^ 

a.  '^  /juopiaBiBaxrcv  avOpdiroL*;  Kaxd.     Menan- 
der.  Sent  224.    Folly  gives  men  troubles. 

'  Monro,  11,0.^  §  143.  In  practice  the  dative  is  not  confined 
to  persons,  as  several  of  the  following  examples  show,  but  the 
majority  of  its  usages  are  concerned  with  persons  or  with  things 
personified.  The  old  and  somewhat  vague  indinaiio  ret  is  the 
only  definition  which  will  cover  all  the  uses  of  the  dative. 

*  DelbriLck,  S.F,  v.  pp.  140  E;  cp.  Syntax,  i.  pp.  278  flf. 
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illi   perniciem   dabo,     Enn.   Medea,  Fr,   5 
(Merry).     To  him  I  wiU  bring  ruin. 
Sometimes  an  object  to  some  extent  personified 
appears  in  the  dative  instead  of  a  person. 

T17  7^  havei^eiv  icpelrrov  iartv  'fj  /3poToh, 

Philem.  Fr.  li.  c.     Lending  to  the  land 

is  better  than  to  men. 

dehemur  morti  nos  nostraque,     Hor.  -4.P. 

63.    "We  and  ours  are  a  debt  due  to  death. 

6.  This  dative  in  Greek  is  a  genuine  dative  of 

interest,  irpo^i  rtva  being  used  of  mere  address. 

el  <rif  fit)  ToS"  evvoel^y  erfo)  XiyoD  <roi, '  Aesch. 
Ag,  1088.  If  thou  understandest  not 
this,  I  tell  it  to  thee. 
dicit  Cleomeni,  "  tibi  uni  parcam"  Cic. 
Terr,  Act.  n.  v.  105.  He  says  to 
Cleomenes  "  I  shall  spare  you  only." 
col  ovSe  ovTO)  iarjKovov  oi  'AOrjvaloi,  Herod, 
vi.  87.  Not  even  so  did  the  Athenieuis 
hearken  to  him.  Cp.  the  phrase  dicto 
audiens  sum  cdicui. 

d.  ov    KaKov    earuv  |  reLpofUvot^     erdpocaiv 

afivvkfuv  cdirvv  oXeOpov.     II.  xviii.  128. 
No  evil  is  it  to  ward  off  headlong  ruin 
from  comrades  in  distresa 
gnato  ut  medicarer  tuo.     Ter.  Andr.  v.  1. 
12  (831).     To  be  physician  to  your  son. 

e.  Ka\  K€pafi€v^  Kepafiei  /coreei  koI  rkicrovL 

reKTcav.      Hesiod,  W.D.   25.      Potter  is 
wroth  with  potter,  wright  with  wright. 
vehementer  nunc  mihist  ircUa.    Plant.  True. 
545.     She's  awfully  angry  with  me  now. 
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/.  yJi)    iravra    iretpA     iraai     iriaTevecv     aeL 
Menander,  Sent.  335.     Try  not  always  to 
trust  all  men  in  all  things. 
credere  suis  militibus,     Livy,  ii.   45.     To 
trust  their  soldiers  (cp.  crede  miki,  etc.). 
g,  TO  hv  /ji£vo^   ovBevl  ei/cdv.     Od.  xi.   515. 
Yielding  in  his  might  to  none. 
cedant    arma    togae,      Cicero.      liCt   arms 
yield  to  the  gown. 
h.  BcavoovfieOa    St^    iroXifiov     aifroi^     Uvai. 
Xen.  Anab,  iii.  2.  8.     We  are  minded  to 
meet  them  in  arms. 
it  clamor  caelo,     Virg.  Aen.  v.  451.     The 
shout  reaches  to  heaven.^ 
i,  fJLi]Ti]p  01  ear  ^A(f>poBlTfj,     II.  v.  248.     His 
mother  is  Aphrodite  (ot  practically  =  eiy). 
'iTTTTta  fiovq)  r&v  aS€\(f)&v  iraiBe^  iyevovro, 
Thuc.  vi  55.  1.     Hippias  was  the  only 
brother  who  had  children. 
semper  in  civitate  quibus  opes  nvllae  sunt, 
bonis  invident.      SalL    Cat.   37.       In  a 
state  those  who  have  no  property  always 
envy  the  well-to-do. 
(2)  With  substantives. 
a.  The  dative  is  final 

ifiol  Tp€<f>€Tai  7rat9  atorifp  So/iO£9.  Arist. 
Clouds,  1158.  I'm  having  a  child  brought 
up,  a  saviour  for  my  house. 

^  This  construotion  is  not  originally  locative  however  it  may 
be  understood  later  (cp.  Delbrllck,  Grundriss,  Syntax^  i.  §  136). 
Linscott  {Proc.  Amer.  PhiL  Assoc.  1897,  pp.  Iv.  ff.)  contends  that 
cado  in  this  sentence  is  an  abl.  which  may  have  come  from  either 
instr.  or  loc.,  and  translates  "A  shout  rings  through  the  sky." 
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dies  colloquio  dictus  est     Caesar,  B.G,  i. 
42.      A  day  for  a  conference  was  ap- 
pointed. 
6.  The  verbal  noun  takes  the  same  construction 
as  its  verb  (rare). 

Tov^  ap')(pvra^  vvv  vTrrjpera^  roi^  vofioi^ 
iKoKea-a.  Plato,  Legg,  715  C.  The 
rulers  I  now  call  ser\'^ant8  to  the  laws. 
ojpvlento  homini  servitus  dura  est.  Plant. 
Amph.  166.  Service  to  a  wealthy  man 
is  hard. 
(3)  With  (a)  adjectives  and  (6)  adverbs. 

a.  Travpoiaiv   7rl<rvvo<;    fieydX^    avhpao'Lv    €py^ 
en-Lx^ipei,       Theognis,    75.      Trust    few 
when  you  take  in  hand  great  deeds. 
deouTL  fiev  axpr)<rTOP  n|r6i)So9,  avdp(!)7roi<;  Bk 
')(p7ja'i,fLov.     Plat.  Rep.  389  B.     While  a 
lie  is  useless  to  gods,  it  is  useful  to  men. 
honus   sit   bonis,  Toalus   sit   malis.      Plant. 
Bacch.  661.     He  must  be  good  to  the 
good,  bad  to  the  bad. 
6.   €')(jSpo<i  hrj  fjLoc  Kelvo^  Ofuo^  'A/Sao  irvkria-iv 
k.tX,     IL  ix.   312.     Hateful   indeed  is 
that  man  to  me  as  the  gates  of  Hades. 
While  the  dative  of  advantage  requires  no  special 
discussion,  the  definition  of  the  dative  as  a  whole 
including  this,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  separately 
(4)  The  final  dative. 

In  Greek  this  construction  is  in  the  main  con- 
fined to  the  infinitive  (cp.  ^525  fif.),  which  is  only 
an  isolated  case-form — found  in  the  different  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  from  perhaps  all  cases,  including 
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the  nominative.  The  infinitive  forms  in  Greek  are 
pfiurtly  dative,  partly  locative  in  origin,  but  in  usage 
no  distinction  is  observed.  In  Latin  the  accusatival 
infinitive — the  supine — assumes  this  final  use  (with 
verbs  of  motion),  while  the  dative  and  locative  forms 
{dixe  =  Sel^ai,  leg-l  =  *leg-ai  >  ^^9^^  =  ^leges-i)  retain 
this  value  only  in  poetry.  The  final  usage  is  how- 
ever widely  developed  in  the  dative  of  the  sub- 
stantive proper,  which  in  Latin  is  not  fettered  by 
the  danger  of  confusion  with  other  cases. 

T^  pa  Oeo^  irepl  S&xev  dotStfv  ripTreiv, 
Od.  viii.  44.  To  him  above  all  God  gave 
song  to  make  gleuiness. 
mater  [puerum]  filiae  do  no  dedit.  Plant. 
Trtic.  802.  The  mother  gave  him  to  her 
daughter  for  a  gift. 
Cp.    bibere^    da    usque   plenis    cantharis. 

Plant.  Persa,  821.     Give  us  to  drink. 
vvfMf}a^  €9    vfjaov  airipKco'e    rijjXoOi,  vaieiv, 
Od,  xii.  135.     The  nymphs  she  removed 
to  the  island  to  dwell  afar. 
ea  relicta  huic  arrabonist  pro  illo  argento. 
Ter.  Heaut,  iii.  3.  42  (603).     She  was 
left  him  as  an  earnest  for  that  money. 
Cp.  parasitum  misi  petere  argentum.     Plant. 
Cure,  206.     IVe  sent  to  ask  money. 

^  ThiB  colloquial  construction  is  often  supposed  to  be  a  Graecism ; 
if  so,  it  must  have  been  established  early  in  Latin,  for  it  is  found 
twice  in  Cato  {R.E.  89).  There  is,  however,  no  certain  parallel  in 
the  other  Italic  dialects,  and  VirgiVs  more  extended  use  may 
fairly  be  put  down  to  Homeric  influence :  cp.  ille  suo  moriens 
dat  habere  nepoti  {Aen.  ix.  362)  with  a^dp  6  a&re  Qvicr 
*Ayafi4fJLW0Pi  Xeiire  tl>oprjvai  {11,   ii.  107). 
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ae  0v/M>^  avrjKev  .   .   .  Aa  ')(elpa<i  avaa^eiv, 

II.  vi.  256.     Thy  spirit  hath  moved  thee 

to  lift  thy  hands  to  Zeus. 
turn  profecto  me  sibi  haheant  scurrae  Ivdi- 

ficatui.       Plant.    Poen.     1281.        Then 

certainly  let    the   wits    have  me  for  a 

laughing-stock. 
Cp.  quern  virum  sumis  cdebrare  ?     Hor.  Od, 

i.  12.  1.     What  hero  do  you  undertake 

to  glorify  ? 
revj^ea,  Oavfia  ISea-Ocu,    iZ.  x.  439.    Armour, 

a  wonder  to  see. 
receptui  signum.      Cic.  Phil.  xiii.   15.     A 

signal  for  retreat. 
Cp.  hoc  mihi  haud  lahorist^  lahorem  hunc 

potiri.    Plant.  Bud.  190.    It  is  no  trouble 

to  me  to  endure  this  trouble. 
tinroi   fidpSioToi,    OeUtv.       II,   xxiii.    309. 

Horses  very  slow  to  run  (for  running). 
mox    apta    natando^    crura    dat    \limus\. 

Ovid.  Met.  xv.  3  7 6.    Legs  fit  for  swimming. 

^  Is  it  possible  that  this  dative  so  frequent  in  Latin  can  have 
been  developed  in  early  times  through  attraction  to  infinitives  of 
a  similar  form  as  here  ?  This  has  happened  in  Sanskrit :  hrah- 
mii^a  ifuiram  maJidyanto  arkair  avardhayann  dhaye  hdntava  u. 
Rig  Veda,  v.  31.  4.  The  priests  magnifying  Indra  with  songs 
strengthened  him  for  the  slaying  of  the  serpent  (for  the  serpent 
to  slay  it).    Delbriick,  S.F.  v.  p.  89. 

*  The  construction  of  the  dative  of  the  gerund  with  an  adjective 
is  rare  at  all  periods.  The  elder  Pliny  affects  it :  cp.  N.R. 
zxxiv.  149:  rubens  [ferrum]  non  est  habile  tundendo  *'iron 
when  only  red-hot  is  not  malleable."  The  dative  of  ^the  gerund 
is  said  to  govern  an  accusative  only  twice  in  Plautus  and  nowhere 
else  in  Roman  literature  (Draeger,  ii.^  p.  836).  The  dative  of  the  ' 
gerundive  is  much  more  common. 
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referundae   habeo  linguam   natam   gratiae. 
Plaut.  Persa,  iii.  3.  24.     I  have  a  tongue 
bom  to  make  (for  makmg)  a  due  return. 
te  videre  audireque  aegroti.      Plaut.   Trin. 

76.     Sick  to  see  and  hear  you.^ 
istaec    lepida    sunt    memoratui?      Plaut. 
Bacch,  62.     These  things  are  pleasant  to 
recall 
The    possibility    that    the    predicative    dative 
originates  to  some  extent,  if  not  entirely,  in  attrac- 
tion to  another  dative  in  the  sentence  is  strengthened 
by  a  comparison  of  such  sentences  as  Inventus  nomen 
fecit  Peniculo  mihi,  Plaut.  Men.  i.  1.  1,  where  Peni- 
culo  without  doubt  is  attracted  into  the  same  case 
as  mihi.      From  its  nature  the  predicative  dative 
requires  a  personal  dative  along  with  it.     There  is 
no  difference  in  meaning  between  est  mihi  cura  and 
est  mihi  cv/rae :  both  types  of  construction  are  foimd 
in  Plautus,  but  the  dative  in  the  later  period  and 
especially  in    Tacitus    develops  enormously  at  the 
expense  of  the  nominative. 

The  original  dative  was  not  used  with  preposi- 
tions. The  use  of  prepositions  with  the  Greek  dative 
arises  from  its  locative  and  instrumental  elements. 

337.  The  locative  is  the  case  expressing  situa- 
tion in  or  at.     From  the  earliest  period, 

vii.  The  locfttivo 

however,  there  were  added  to  this  signi- 

'  This  particular  type  is  very  rare  in  early  times  ;  later  it  is 
much  extended,  especially  with  participial  forms. 

*  The  only  difference  between  this  construction  and  the  **  supine 
in  -u"  seen  in  incredibile  memoratu  est  (Sail.  Cat.  yi.  2)  is  in 
the  case  form,  memortUui  being  the  dative,  fnemoratu  probably 
the  locative  of  the  same  substantive  (§  318). 
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fication  the  related  meanings  of  on  to — irehLtp  fidXe 
(Homer)  "  he  threw  it  on  the  ground  " — and  among 
— Toitri  eecTrev  "  among  them  he  spake."  The  con- 
fusion between  situation  in  and  motion  towards  is 
common  in  many  languages. 
(1)  Locative  of  space. 

'EWaSt  olKia  vai(ov,    J7.  ^vi.  595.     Dwell- 
ing in  Hellas. 
aie  Zev?,  rjfievo^  Ovkvfiirtp}     II.  xxi.  388. 

Zeus  sitting  on  Olympus  heard. 
nvllust  Up  he  81  quin  sciat      Plant.  Bacch. 
336.     There  is  nobody  at  Ephesus  but 
knows. 
KLvrjaavre^i    r&v  ^OXyfiTrlaa-cv   fj  AeX^ot? 
'XpriticLTcov.     Thuc.  i.  143.  1.     Eemoving 
some  of  the  wealth  at  Olympia  or  Delphi. 
e  Philippa  7natre  natam  Thebis,      Plant. 
^pid.  636.     Bom  at  Thebes  of  Philippa. 
TraTTjp  <ro9  airroOc  fiifivcL  aypta.       Od,  xi. 
187.     Your  father  remains  there  in  the 
country. 
sihi  quisque  ruri  metit     Plant.  Most  799. 
In  the  country  everybody  makes  hay  for 
himself. 
More  abstract. 

Ke'xapoiaro  OvfiS,     II.  i.  256.     They  would 
be  gladdened  at  heart. 

^  After  the  confusion  of  the  cases,  Greek  naturally  used 
genuine  dative  fonns  in  a  locative  sense  and  vice  versa.  For  a 
surviving  locative  singular  accompanied  by  dative  forms  used  as 
locatives  cp.  K&pv^  iroTfioi  ^/Sov  *0\vfnrlqi  re  Kal  *la6fioi  "Sefiig.  re 
ffwdifuvott  Pindar,  Nem.  iv.  75  ;  for  a  locative  plural  cp.  the  next 
example  in  the  text. 
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dbsurde  fcLcis,  qui  te  angas  animi,  Plaut. 
^pid.  326.  You're  an  idiot,  to  vex  your- 
self at  heart. 

(2)  Locative  of  time. 

TjfuiTi  rpirdrq).     II,  ix.  363.     On  the  third 

day. 
die  septimi,     Plaut.  Menaech.   1156.      On 

the  seventh  day. 
oySodr^  Irei.     Od.  iv.  82.      In  the  eighth 

year. 
Cp.   qiiot  annis    (passim) ;    quot    mensihus. 

Cato,  RR,  43. 

(3)  The  locative  plural  of  persons,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly preserved  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek,  is  inextri- 
cably confused  with  the  dative  in  Latin  wherever  its 
place  is  not  usurped  by  the  accusative  with  such  pre- 
positions as  inter.  In  Greek  the  usage  is  found  in  such 
sentences  as  S9  Tpwcrt  Oeo^  &9  tUto  hrjfitp  {II,  xi.  58) 
"  who  was  honoured  among  the  Trojans  as  a  god  in 
the  land."  Compare  also  the  phrases  at  the  beginning 
of  a  speech  Tolac  S'  dveoTr)  "  among  them  up  rose  he," 
Tolai  Sk  fivOcov  fipx^  "  among  them  he  took  up  his 
tale." 

(4)  The  locative  of  persons  with  verbs  was  found 
commonly  with  (a)  verbs  of  ruling;  (6)  verbs  of 
taking  delight  in  and  the  like.  In  Latin  this  con- 
struction is  probably  retained  with  potior  and  with 
some  verbs  of  the  6-class,  the  preposition  in  which 
is  so  frequently  used  with  them  seeming  to  show 
their  locative  sense.  The  Homeric  construction  with 
Se'xpfiai — ^efiia-Ti,  he  KaWiTraptjo)  SeKTO  Siira^  {II, 
XV.  88)  "From  Themis  the  fair-cheeked  received  she 
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the  cup" — seems  better  taken  (with  Monro ^)  as  a 
genuine  dative  than  (with  Delbrlick  ^)  as  a  locative, 
although  simileu:  locative  constructions  are  found  in 
Sanskrit.     In   this  construction   Sexofiai  means  to 
accept  as  a  favour  or  to  take  as  an  attendant  does ; 
in  its  ordinary  meaning  it  takes  the  ablatival  genitive. 
a.  Oeoiai  koI  avOpoyirotai,  avdacrei.     IL  ii.  669. 
Over  (among)  gods  and  men  he  rules. 
TToWrjaiv  vijaoiCL  Kal    Afyyei  Travrl  avda- 
aeiv.    IL  ii.  108.     To  be  king  over  many 
islands,  and  Aigos  all. 
multis  locis  jpotiri^     SalL  Jv{/.  92.  4.     To 
be  master  in  many  places. 
h.  fjLTJva  yctp  olov  ifieiva  rerapirofievo^  TeKeea-- 
<nv  I  KovpcSirj   r    oKo'^^   xal    tcrrfpAiaLv, 
Od.  xiv.  244.    For  but  one  month  I  abode 
and  had  joy  in  my  children,  my  lady  wife, 
and  possessions. 
Cp.  in  virtute  recte  gloriamur,     Cic.  N.D,  iii. 
87.     In  virtue  do  we  rightly  pride  our- 
selves. 
(5)  The  locative  is  found  also  with  (a)  substan- 
tives, and  (6)  adjectives. 

In  Latin  this  construction  is  absorbed  in  the  geni- 
tive, traces  remaining  only  in  such  phrases  as  aeger 
animiy  etc. 

a.  Tp&a  ^Eipt'^Oovio^  t€K€To  Tpdea-a-iv  avatcra. 

^  H.O.^  §  148,  2.  Plutarch  {de  vita  et  poesi  Homeric  13)  says, 
&rap  S*  (tTji  "5^for6  ol  (ricijirrpov"  koX  "G^^utm  /r.r.X.,"  ^  ro&rott 
S (a pi l^cif  cp.  Inscrip.  of  Melos,  p.  563.  But  it  is  not  confined  to 
Doric. 

'  Abl.  Loc.  Instr.  p.  40 ;  S,F.  iv.  p.  66  ;  Syntax,  i.  p.  226. 

^  pelbruck,  SyTUax,  i.  p.  248,  calls  this  the  instrumental, 
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77.  XX.  230.      Erichthonius  begat  Tros, 
the  king  among  the  Trojans. 
Cp.  Si^l3ai(riv  evLmroi,^  ava^.    Eur.  Phoen. 

17.  King  in  Thebes  famed  for  steeds. 
T&v  rot  fiaraifov  avSpdaiv  ^povr^^iaTOiv  |  17 
yX&atr  a\r)0r)^  yir/verod,  Kar'qyopo^. 
Aesch.  S.  c.  T.  438.  Verily  of  vain 
imaginings  among  men  the  tongue  be- 
cometh  infallible  accuser. 
b.  apiTrpeiria  Tpcaea-a-i.  II.  vi.  477.  Illus- 
trious among  the  Trojans. 

(6)  The  locative  of  motion  towards.  English  has 
the  same  construction. 

KXrjpov  Kwitf  fidXe.     E.  vii.  187.     The  lot 

he  threw  in  the  helmet. 
^a/Mil  /SaXe  SivSpea,      U.  ix.   541.       He 

threw  the  trees  on  the  ground. 
procumbit  humi^  bos.     Virg.  Aen.  v.   481. 

The  ox  falls  on  the  ground. 
toto  proiectu8  corpore  terrae,     Viig.  Aen.  xi. 

87.     Cast  at  his  length  on  the  earth. 

(7)  The  prepositions  with  the  locative  in  Greek 
are  dfiff>l,  dvk,  iv,  iirl,  fiera,  irapk,  irepl,  7rp6^  (Trporl), 
and  irrro,  of  which  dfKf>l,  iv,  iirl,  irepl,  and  irpo^;  are 
themselves  old  locatives.  The  Latin  prepositions  are 
in,  sub,  super,  subter,  coram, 

(8)  From  the  locative  a  considerable  number  of 
adverbial  forms  are  made.     Besides  the  prepositions 

^  According  to  Draeger,  Hist,  Syni.  i.'  p.  573,  not  found  before 
Cicero,  terr<u  not  before  Virgil.  A  mucb  earlier  example  of  humi 
is  Ter.  And.  726  (Neue  ii.'  p.  642) ;  terrae  is  found  in  Ennius 
(Neue,  p.  641). 
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mentioned  may  be  cited  aUl  {aU^,  §  312),  irepvai 
"  last  year,"  avrl  ante,  penes  (§  312),  pron.  ttol]  Old 
Lat.  qui,  etc 

338.  The  instramental  is  the  case  of  the  person, 
Tui.  The  inBtru-  objcct,  or  ciicumstancc  accompanying, 
mental.  ^^  acting  as  agent,  instrument,  or  cause. 
The  transition  from  the  idea  of  association  to  that 
of  instrument  is  easy  and  can  be  observed  in  many 
languages.  Thus  in  modem  English  vrith  is  first  a 
preposition  of  association ;  The  man  with  the  child, 
the  man  with  the  sword.  From  the  latter  usage 
comes  without  dilBficulty  with  the  sword  he  slew  them, 
the  earlier  form  of  which  would  be :  he  had  a  sword 
and  he  slew  them, 

(1 )  The  sedative  instrumental,  whether  (a)  person, 
or  (6)  circumstance. 

a.  aXa>/L6€i/09  vqL  re  Kal  krdpoKn,      Od.  xL  161. 
Wandering  with  a  ship  and  with  comrades. 
si  aedificabis,  operis  iumentis  materia  adiu- 
vabunt.      Cato,  R.R,  4.      If  you  build, 
they  will  assist  you  with  workmen,  beasts 
of  burden,  and  wood. 
Tol^  ar/a0o2^  (rvfifMurye,  icaKolaL  hk  firi  iroO 
6fidpT€L.    Theognis,  1165.    Mix  with  the 
good  and  company  never  with  the  bad. 
ipse  uno  graditur  comitatus  Achate.     Viig. 
Aen.  i.  312.     Himself  stalks  forward  at- 
tended by  Achates  only. 
h.  Tp&€^  *^x5   ?^^^-      ^'    xvii.    266.      The 
T10J8UIS  marched  on  with  a  shout. 
non  dicam  dolo.     Plant.  Men.  228.     I  will 
not  speak  with  guile. 
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With  non-personal  substantives  in  Homer  auro? 
is  frequently  combined :  axnol^  o^eKouTiv  (Od.  xiv. 
77)  "skewers  and  alL"  The  construction  appears 
also  in  classical  prose  :  fiiav  Se  [vavv]  avroh  avipdaiv 
eVSjov  (Thuc.  ii.  90.  6)  "one  ship  they  took,  men 
and  all."  ^ 

The  accompanying  circumstance  has  frequently 
an  adjective  with  it,  a  construction  very  extensively 
developed  in  Latin. 

OvfjL^.    n.  xxiv.  283.    And  near  to  them 

came  Hecuba  with  emguish-stricken  heart. 

utinam    ne    unquam  .  .  .  cupido    corde 

pedem  extvlissea}     Ennius.     Would  that 

you  had  never  set  forth  with  your  covetous 

heart. 

Hence  comes  the  frequent  descriptive  ablative  in 

Latin. 

(2)  The  instrumental  of  likeness  and  equality. 
The  place  of  this  construction  has  generally  been 
usurped  by  the  dative  or  by  usages  with  preposi- 
tions. 

0€6<f}iv  firjortop  drdXavTo^,      IL   vii.    366. 

A  counsellor  equal  with  the  gods. 
(Cp.  also  tao^,  ofioio^,  o/jloicj,  etc.) 
Gomp£u:e  with  this  nvllust  hoc  metiLctUosiLS  aeque, 
cited  in  §  335,  2  c.     The  construction,  which  is  not 
common  in  Latin,  falls  within  the  border-land  between 
ablative  and  instrumental 

^  For  an  explanation  of  the  effect  of  clOt^  in  this  phrase  see 
Monro,  H.G.^  §  144,  note. 

^  Draeger,  Hist.  Synt.  i.'  p.  538. 
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(3)  InBtnimental  of  cause.     Not  of  persons  in 
early  Latin.^ 

&(f>€Ke^  avToO*  okia-Oai,  AvSpl  S  afield 
Kparepm.  H,  iii.  429.  Would  that 
thou  hadst  perished  there,  slain  by  a  stout 
warrior. 

17  S'  iOeev  /Sopetf  avcfitp,     Od,  xiv.   299. 
The  ship  sped  on  with  the  north  wind, 
(rare)  iacent   suis    testibus,      Cic.   p.   Mil,   47. 
They  lose  their  case  by  reason  of  their 
own  witnesses. 

(4)  Instrumental  of  means.     Very  common. 
oaaov  iycb  Svvafiai  j(^€pa'LV   T€    iroaLv   re 

Kal  aOivei,    77.  xx.  360.    As  far  as  I  am 
able  with  hands  and  feet  and  strength. 
seiquis  scies  violasit  [sc.  honce  loiicom]  dolo 
mcdo,  lovei  bovid  piaclum  datod,     Inscr. 
from  Spoletium  (Lindsay,  Lat.  Insert,  No. 
xxxii.).      If   any   one  wittingly  {scivas) 
have  violated  (violassit  =  violaverit)  this 
grove  of  malice  aforethought,  let  him  make 
expiation  to  Jupiter  with  an  ox. 
1(5)  Instrumental  with  verbs. 
jThis  very  common  construction  requires  illustra- 
tion only  in  the  case  of  verbs  of  (a)  price,  (6)  fulness, 
a.  irpiaro    [jie]    /credreo'a'cv    kolaiv.      Od.    xv. 
483.      He    bought    me    with   his    own 
wealth. 
qiiattuor  minis  ego  emi  istam.     Plant.  Men. 
205.       I    bought    her    with    (for)    four 
minae. 

1  Draeger,  ffiet.  Synt,^  §  229. 
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&.  (rare)  ro)  Sc  oi  ocae   SaKpv6<f}L   irkrjo'Oev* 

U.  xvii.  696.     His  two  eyes  were  filled 

with -tears. 

telis  complebantur  corpora.     Plaut.  Amph. 

251,     Their  bodies  were  filled  with  darts. 

Both  of  these  classes  also  take  a  genitive.     The 

genitive  of  price  is  probably  predicative.     It  occurs 

in    both    languages  with    substantive   verbs.      The 

genitive  of  fulness  is  no  doubt  partitive  (§  334,  5). 

(6)  Instrumental  with  (a)  substantives,  (6) 
adjectives,  and  (c)  numerals  to  express  the  thing 
in  respect  of  which  a  predication  ^bout  the  subject 
is  made. 

a.  (rare)  vofiify  yi^fux^  SovXo^  elvcu  r^  fiito. 

Onom,  77.     Marry  and  think  yourself  a 
slave  as  regards  your  life. 
natura  tu  illi  pater  es  consiliis  ego,    Ter. 
Ad.  i.  2.  46  (126).     By  birth  you're  his 
father,  in  schemes  I  am. 

b,  oirXoTaro^  y€V€r]<l}iv,     II.  ix.  58.     Youngest 

in  point  of  birth. 
hie   mevs  amicus  illi  generest  proximus. 

Ter.  Ad.  iv.  5.  17  (651).     My  friend  is 

nearest  to  her  in  respect  of  kin. 
evpvrepo^  &fjL0i(n.^    U.  iii.  194.    Broader  in 

respect  of  shoulders. 
sum  pernix  Tnanibus,  pedibus  mobilis.    Plaut. 

M.G.  630.     I  am  active  with  my  hands, 

agile  with  my  feet. 

^  In  Greek  this  construction  disappears  before  the  *'  accusative 
of  the  part  affected."  In  Latin,  however,  it  is  the  regular  con- 
struction ;  the  accusative  is  a  Graecism  for  the  most  part. 

Z 
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c.  TToXXol    aptOfi^.      Herodotus    [apiOfibv    in 
Homer],     Many  in  number. 
mille  numero  navium.     Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1.  48. 
A  thousand  ships  in  number. 

(7)  Instrumental  of  measure  with  comparatives 
and  superlatives.  Of  words  of  quantity  Homer  uses 
the  accusative  (woXu,  fieya,  etc.),  but 

Tt9  oS'  itrrlv  fieitov  fiev  K€<l>aXy  *  Ay  afiifivovo^ 
^ArpelSao  ;  /Z.  iii.  193.  Who  is  this  less 
by  a  head  than  Agamemnon  ? 

ne  pilo  quidem  minus  te  amdbo,  Cic.  ad 
Quint.  iV.  ii  15.  5.  I  shan't  love  you  a 
hair  the  lesa 

(8)  The  instrumental  of  place  disappeared  in 
Greek  except  in  such  pronominal  words  as  tt^  "by 
which  way  ? " 

(9)  The  instrumental  of  time  is  possibly  foimd 
in  xpoi/^  ^  "  with  time,"  "  in  time." 

Both  types  are  possibly  extant  in  Latin.  .  Del- 
briick^  cites  from  Caesar  omnibus  viis  semiiisque 
essedarios  ex  silvis  emittebat  "  by  aU  roads  and  bye- 
paths  he  sent  out  chariot  fighters  from  the  woods  " 
(cp.  iTTopevero  ,  .  ,  rfj  68^  fjv  nrporepov  avro^ 
i7roci^<raTo,  Thuc.  ii.  98.  1,  "  6y  the  road");  qu^d 
iniquo  loco  atque  impart  congressi  numero  quinque 
horis  proelium  sustinuissent  {B.C.  L  47)  "for  five 
hours."  But  this  time  usage  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  locative. 

(10)  Adverbial 

Adverbial  forms  from  the  instrumental  are  common 

1  Bnig.  Gr.  Or.^  §  463,  n.  2. 

'  A.L.I,  p.  54,  Syntax,  i.  p.  244. 
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in  both  Greek  and  Latin.  If  the  instrumental  had 
for  one  of  its  endings  -a  (or  -m),  many  pfiuiicles  such 
as  Xva^  fjisrh,  ireSiL,  and  adverbial  forms  such  as 
rdxa,  &Ka,  may  be  referred  to  the  instrumental. 
l'<f}i,  \tKpc-'<f>L'<:  are  probably  spnmg  from  the  same 
origin  (^  314,  323).  In  Latin,  forms  like  cito, 
modo  are  instrumental. 

(11)  With  prepositions. 

In  Greek  a-vv  and  afia  seem  to  have  been  origin- 
ally used  with  the  instrumental^  In  Latin  cum 
is  the  only  instrumental  preposition. 

Absolute  Cases. 

339.  In  all  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family 
of  languages  there  are  case-forms  used  mainly  with 
participles  and  referring  to  some  person  or  thing 
other  than  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  dependent  on  no  other  word. 
Such  forms  are  said  to  be  in  an  absolute  Different  lan- 
case.  But  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  ^^  ^h^inti 
do  not  all  use  the  same  case  for  this  ^^*^' 
purpose.  Sanskrit  uses  regularly  the  locative,  occa- 
sionally the  instrumental  and  the  genitive,  Greek 
uses  the  genitive  and,  in  certain  cases,  the  accusative, 
Latin  the  ablative,  which  may  represent  an  original 
locative  or  instrumental.  Old  English  the  dative, 
which  represents  either  the  original  locative  or  the 
instrumental,  and  the  Slavonic  languages  the  dative. 
The   separate    languages    seem    therefore   to   have 

*  Delbnick,  S.F,  iv.  p.  138 ;  furii  {iind.  p.  182)  was  originally 
used  with  the  locative. 
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developed  the  construction  independently  ^  and  fix)m 

somewhat  diflFerent  points  of  view.     In 

Greek    absolute 

case  in  genitive  Grsck  the  construction  is  a  real  genitive 

of  time.  J  II.  T  111 

and  not  an  ablative.  It  probably  arose 
in  Greek  out  of  the  genitive  of  time^  (§  334,  7). 
Latin  absolute  The  ablativc  absolute  in  Latin  more  prob- 
case  iB  inatr.  ^j^  lepiesents  the  original  instrumental 
than  the  locative,  for  in  the  early  Latin  the  preposi- 
tion cum  occasionally  appears  in  such  constructions : 
cum  divis  volentibus,  Cato,  B,R  141 ;  and  in  the 
other  Italic  dialects  where  the  locative  is  still  a 
living  case,  the  instrumental  ablative  is  used  in  this 
construction.'  While  therefore  the  Homeric  iqcXIov 
avLovTo^  taken  literally  is  "  within  the  time  when 
the  sun  rises,"  the  Latin  sole  oriente  is  probably  not 
"  at  the  time  when  the  sun  rises  "  but  "  along  with 
the  rifling  sun." 

Corresponding   to  Greek   sentences  without  ex- 
pressed   subject,*    such    as    efeoTt,    the 
ofabBoiute  con-  absolute  participle  e^ov  appears  in  the 

ace.  This  construction,  however,  is  not 
Homeric.  In  Cicero  and  the  later  Latin  the  parti- 
ciple appears  in  the  ablative  (1)  without  an  accom- 
panying substantive  :  auspicato,  nee  opinato,  etc. ;  or 
(2)  with  a  clause  in  place  of  the  substantive :  terga 

'  No  doubt  various  usages  of  the  locative  and  instrumental 
bordered  upon  this  construction  from  the  earliest  period,  but  the 
use  of  one  case  for  this  meaning  was  not  yet  fixed. 

a  Monro,  R,0.'^%  2^6, 

3  Cp.  Oscan,  tautad  praeserUid  *'populo  praesente"  (Brugmann, 
I.F.  V.  p.  143  n.). 

*  More  accurately,  without  a  substantive  in  the  nom.  in  apposi- 
tion (§  331). 
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dantihm  qui  modo  sectUi  erant  (  =  secutoribiis),  liv. 
xxxi.  37.  7. 


XXI.  Fragments  of  Cases 

Adverbs,  Prepositions,  and  Conjunctions. 

340.  Between  adverbs  and  prepositions  no  distinct 
line  can  be  drawn.    When  a  case  ending 

*^    Frepositions 

was   found   too  vaffue    to   express   the  used  to  define 

/='  ^  case-meaning. 

meaning  mtended,  another  word  was 
added  in  order  to  convey  greater  definitenesa  6^fidTa)v 
airo  with  anastrophe  is  therefore  no  exception  but  the 
original  type.  So  arrjOeaai  iripi  "on  the  breast 
round  about "  would  precede  irepi  (TrrjOeaai  "  round 
about  the  breast."  The  more  local  the  meaning  of  a 
case  is,  the  more  prepositions  it  requires  to  convey 
definiteness  of  .meaning.  Hence  the  cases  which 
are  most  widely  construed  with  prepositions  are  the 
accusative,  locative,  and  ablative ;  the  instrumental 
needs  fewer  and  the  genitive  and  dative  none.  The 
preposition  therefore  is  only  an  adverb  specialised  to 
define  a  case  usage. 

What  then  of  airo/Saivei,  av€(rj(^ov,  and  other  verb 
forms  which  are  combined  with  words 

PrRpositions 

such  as  accompany  noun  cases  ?     Here  (adverbs)  with 
the  adverbial  meaning  is  still  retained — 
i/€ft)9  airofiaivei  "  from  the  ship  he  goes  off,"  ^^eZ/Da? 
avka'xpv  "  they  raised  their  hands  up."     In  Homer 
these  adverbial  forms  are  still  frequently  separated 
from  the  verb  with  which  they  go.     In  the  later 
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history  of  the  language,  the  combination  of  adverb 
and  verb  becomes  more  constant. 

341.  In  the  early  history  of  all  languages  there 
Adverbs  which  ^jc  probably  fcw  adverbs  which  are  not 
JJLa^^^o?  d^  nominal  or  pronominal  forms;  adverbs 
cienaion.  formed  fix)m  verbs  are  late  and  always 

rare  (§  278).  Adverbs  ending  in  -0,  airo,  irpo, 
uTTo,  cannot  be  identified  with  any  known  case ; 
ayjr  (  =  dir-^)  Lat.  aps  (a6),  ef  (  =  6/1C-9)  Lat.  ex  may 
however  be  genitives ;  a/M^l  Lat.  amb-  in  amb-itus, 
etc.,  avT-l  Lat.  ante,  ctt-I,  cp.  Lat.  ob,^  locatives 
with  the  -i  sufl&x,  ev  (also  ev-l)  Lat.  in,  a-rep  (cp. 
drdp)  Eng.  asunder  ( =  *sntr),  inrep  Lat.  super 
(  =  S'Uper  ^)  probably  sufl&xless  locatives,  dv-a,  Kar-d, 
fier-d,  ^L-d  possibly  instrumentals,  if  the  original 
suflSx  of  the  instrumental  is  -a  or  -m.  In  va-repo^, 
an  old  adverb  *ud  (Skt.  ud,  Eng.  out)  is  concealed  by 
phonetic  changes,  varepo^  represents  the  compara- 
tive stem  found  in  the  English  utter.  The  simple 
form  survives  in  Cyprian  as  i  or  i,  a  preposition 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  iirt,  and  possibly  in 
irdv'V,  a  compound  first  found  in  Attic,  though 
Trap-vararo^;  is  Homeric.  Sometimes  a  whole  group 
of  adverbial  or  prepositional  forms  seem  to  come 
from  one  original  stem,  irapb^  (g6^0»  "w-apal  (dat.) 
Lat.  pras,  irep-l  (loc.),  irap-d  (instr.),  to  which  are 
akin  7r/309,  irepav,  irkpa.  Old  Latin  s^  {sBd)  in  se 
fraude  "  without  deceit "  is  apparently  an  ablative 

^  With  variant  grade  (Bnigmann,  Or,  Gr!^  p.  219). 

^  s-  in  super,  sub  as  compared  with  inrkp,  vvh,  Skt.  upari,  upa, 
is  explained  as  the  weak  grade  of  ex  (Osthoff,  MM.  iv.  pp.  156, 
266), 
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for  slA  (cp.  ssd'itio).  Latin  de  is  probably  the 
instr.  of  an  -o-stem,  a  view  which  receives  support 
from  the  fact  that  the  corresponding  form  in  Old 
Irish  dl  produces  aspiration  and  cannot  have  origin- 
ally ended  in  a  consonant.^  The  history  of  ^i/v  and 
a-ifv,  which  are  said  to  be  originally  different,^  and  of 
Latin  cum  (from  *Aom-  root  of  /C041/09  =  *>co/i-to-9) 
is  not  clear. 

Of  other  forms  which  have  certainly  a  case 
origin  may  be  mentioned  aWa,  the  proclitic  form  of 
aXXa  ace.  plural  (cp.  Lat.  ceterum) ;  dfia  (  =  *8mm-a) 
probably  instrumental ;  o/jm-';,  from  the  same  root  as 
afjLa  but  with  different  grade,  ablative. 

342.  Some  conjunctions  have  doubtless  descended 
from  the  primitive  period  and  cannot  be  certainly 
analysed.  Such  are  re  Lat.  que,  ye,  /jltj,  vif,  vv-v,  and 
pvv  Lat  7ium,  er-c  Lat.  et,  ov  possibly  Latin  hau, 
hau-t,  hau-d? 

The  great  majority  of  conjunctions  are  certainly 
or  probably  of  pronominal  origin.  Such  are  in 
Greek  o-re,  a-re  accusative  forms  of  the  pronominal 
stem  *iO'  (§  325,  iv.),  ov  genitive,  ol  locative,  fj  and 
t'va  probably  instrumentals,  rol  ethic  dative  "  mark 
you ! ",  66)9,  which  in  Homer  must  be  scanned  ^09 
(  =  *ta-f 09,  cp.  Skt.  ya-vat  with  a  different  suflBx). 
No   conclusive  explanation    of   KaX  has  yet  been 

'  Buck,  Vocalismus  der  oskischen  Sprache^  p.  31. 

'  Eretschmer,  K.Z.  zxxi.  pp.  415  If.,  identifies  (i>i'  and  trifv^  sup- 
posing ^-  to  change  to  a-  as  in  Latin  s-uper.  The  double  forms 
date  from  Indo-6ermanic  times  and  hence  a  byform  Cv  is  found 
in  Cyprian  and  Pamphylian.  This  form  he  identifies  with  the 
Lithuanian  »U  Old  Bulgarian  sU  "with." 

'  Cp.  L.  Horton-Smith,  Law  of  Thumeyaen  arid  Havel,  pp.  55  ff. 
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obtained.^  Latin  forms  are  quody  quia  accusative, 
utei  (ut),  ubei  (ubi)  locative,  quo  ablative  and  instru- 
mental quin  is  the  locative  qui  vrith  the  abbreviated 
negative  ne  added.  Many  other  forms  of  obviously 
pronominal  origin  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  Such  are  quam,  cum  (quom),  iam.  The 
"  if  "  particles  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  present  many 
diflSculties.  el  and  Doric  al  were  formerly  ex- 
pledned  as  being  the  same  as  Lat.  sei  (si)  and 
Oscan  8vai.  But  the  loss  of  aspiration  is  not  easily 
accounted  for,  and  Brugmann^  conjectures  that  el  is 
the  locative  of  an  -o-stem,  al  of  an  a-stem  from  the 
pronominal  stem  o-  (§  325,  viii.)  found  in  the  Skt. 
genitive  a-sya,  etc.  sei  and  svai  may  also  be  taken 
as  masculine  and  feminine  locatives  from  the  pro- 
nominal stem  sj^-  (§  328,  ii.).' 


XXII,  Stem  Formation  in  the  Noun 

343.  Those  nouns  which  are  formed  directly 
from  the  root  with  or  without  the  addition  of  case 
sufl&xes  have  already  been  discussed.  It  remains 
now  to  classify  the  elements  that  are  employed  in 

^  Some  explain  it  as  an  old  neuter  pi.  =  Lat.  quae,  in  which  case 
we  should  expect  not  koI  but  *iral  To  account  for  the  Cyprian 
ffa,  Kar*,  xas  (also  Arcadian),  all  meaning  "and,"  Brngmann  {Or. 
Gr.^  p.  543)  connects  more  plausibly  with  Lat.  co-,  cunif  Gaulish 
co'f  com-f  and  the  Germanic  prefix  (Goth.)  ffa-;  also  with  koiwSs 
and  KarA  (*kr[U'),  0.  Welsh  cant,  0.  Ir.  cit  ** along  with"  (Fick, 
Idg,  JV*  u.  p.  94). 

^Or.Gr,^  p.  243. 

'  For  a  full  account  of  such  adverbial  case-forms  see  Delbriick, 
Orundrias,  SynUtx,  i.  chapters  xiv.  and  xv. 
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the  languages  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  in  order 
to  build  up  the  Etem  in  those  qoud  fonos  which  are 
not  made  directly  from  the  root. 

The  suffix  attached  to  a  stem  or  a  class  of  sterna 
may  be  either  simple  or  complex.  A  simpie.n<icon.- 
aimple  suffix  is  that  which  we  cannot  pIso^ih""- 
analyse  into  further  component  parts,  e.g.  the  -o-  in 
the  stem  syllable  of  dx-o-'i,  the  -m-  of  inc-u-a.  A 
complex  suffix  is  one  which  can  be  analysed  into 
component  parts,  t.g.  iKdj^-itT-ro-^  pos-tu~mv.-s, 
where  the  superlative  suffix  in  each  case  can  be 
analysed  into  two  suffixes  which  have  a  separate 
and  independent  vitality  of  their  own. 

344.  The  suffixes  used  in  stem  formation  may 
be  most  easily  classified  according  to  the  sounds  of 
which  they  are  composed.  We  thus  have  six  series 
of  suffixes  corresponding  to  the  six  ciMsinctinn 
classes  into  which  sounds  were  divided  "'""**'"- 
(^  113-5).  There  may  be  stems  ending  (1)  in 
stops  whether  voiced,  breathed,  or  aspirated,  (2)  in 
spirants  whether  voiced  or  breathed,  (3)  in  nasals 
and  (4)  in  liquids,  in  either  ease  whether  consonant 
or  sonant  (§  81),  (5)  in  vowels  or  (6)  in  diphthongs. 
But  all  six  classes  are  not  equally  well  represented 
in  language.  Stems  ending  in  stops  are  com- 
paratively rare,  those  in  spirants,  nasals,  and  liquids 
of  few  types  but  widely  developed,  those  in  vowels 
commonest    and    most    widely   developed    of    alL' 

>  Torp,  Den  (h-aatt  Nomiaalflexum  (CbristUnia,  18B0),  pp.  10  ff., 
coDtends  that  the  conBonaiit  stems  are  contracted  out  of  o-stemB, 
Vrsono-J  l>ecoming  Vr»5n-»  (^poijr) ;  'n^o-S  beooming  *ner-« 
la-riip).     Cp.  also  note  Bft«iT  §  26G. 
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From  vowel  stems  it  is  impossible  to  separate  diph- 
thongal stems,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  in  various  ablaut 
series  the  weak  grade  of  a  diphthong  is  a  simple 
vowel  (§  252).  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
the  uniformity  in  stem  suffixes,  which  most  lan- 
guages present  to  us  throughout  all  the  cases  of  the 
noun,  is  not  the  original  state  of  things,  but  the 
result  of  a  great  variety  of  changes,  both  phonetic 
and  analogical,  extending  over  a  great  period  of  time, 
during  which  many  external  forces  may  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  elements  of  language. 
The  philologist  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  lan- 
guage is  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  historian 
viewing  an  ancient  battlefield  or  the  ruins  of  some 
ejirly  fortress.  The  historian  sees  earthworks,  or 
the  outlines  of  a  camp  on  the  battlefield,  he  may 
trace  the  course  of  the  moat  round  the  castle  and 
make  out  where  some  of  the  principal  buildings 
stood.  But  without  other  aids  he  can  advance  no 
farther.  The  earthworks  will  not  tell  him  how  the 
battle  swayed  this  way  or  that,  the  ruins  will  not 
reveal  to  him  the  date  or  number  of  the  sieges  they 
have  endured.  And  so  it  is  in  language.  An  errant 
form  here  and  there  shows  that  in  former  days 
the  uniformity  which  is  now  to  be  found  did  not 
always  exist.  But  to  trace  the  causes  and  course 
of  the  changes  is,  in  most  instances,  more  than  is 
at  present  possible.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
the  Latin  uniformity  which  carries  -tor  through 
all  the  cases  of  da-tor  is  not  original  (§  48),  and 
we  have  good  reason  also  to  doubt  whether  o- 
in    -o-stems    did    originally    appear    in    all    cases 
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except  the  vocative  and  possibly  also  the  locative 
(§  251). 

345.  One  main  factor  in  causing  diversity  in 
stems  was  accent,  one  main  cause  of  influences  which 
imiformity  was  analogy.     Most  of  the    effect  Buinxes. 

suffixes  which  we  can  assign  with  certainty  to 
the  original  Indo-Grermanic  language  show  traces  of 
gradation;  few  if  any  have  escaped  the  working 
of  analogy.  And  analogy  aflects  not  merely  the 
form  of  words  when  they  have  once  come  into 
existence.  New  words  are  made  by  analogy.  Only 
grammarians  and  educated  people  recognise  the 
elements  of  which  their  words  are  made.  The  great 
majority  of  the  hiunan  race  make  a  new  word  by 
adding  to  a  word  already  known  that  which  they 
imagine  to  contain  the  meaning  they  wish  to  express 
by  the  new  word.  If  lytel-ing  means  child,  then 
young-liTig  may  be  formed  in  the  same  way,  and  so 
on  (§  286).  Every  child  makes  its  new  words  for 
itself  by  analogy:  hence  mouses  as  the  plural  of 
mouse,  oxes  of  ox,  etc.  The  forms  mouses,  oxes 
show  good  reasoning,  but  defective  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  language. 

346.  i.  Stems  in  stops  are  but  poorly  developed 
in  the  Indo-Grermanic  languages.    Those 

which  are  found  come  mostly  from  dental 
and  guttural  suffixes,  and  all  or  nearly  all  of  them 
have  forms  ending  in  -0-  parallel  to  them.     Labial 
root   nouns   like   KTixoyfr    (cp.    /cXotto-?), 
Opiyfr,  (jyXeyjr,  Lat.  daps,  slips  have  de- 
veloped in  the  separate  languages,  and  have  no  exact 
etymological  equivalents  elsewhere. 
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347.  Stems  in  -U,     Few  seem  to  reach  back  to 

the    Indo-Grermanic    period,    although 

Dental  steuus.  jt  '  o 

Greek   and    Latin   have   each   a    fair 
number  of  forma 

vii^  {vvKT-bi)  :  Lat.  new  (noci-is)  :  Eng.  nighi  (Goth.  iMihi-i  gon.)- 

Compare  also  6r\^y  Xe^iy?,  071/0)9 :  Latin  locu-pli-s, 
sacer-dos  (  =  ^sdcro-dot-s  through  ^sacr-dds)}  Greek 
has  no  parallel  to  such  Latin  forms  as  com-es  (from 
rt.  i  "  go  ")  gen.  com-i't-i-s,  aeges  gen.  sege-t-is.  Greek 
moreover  has  changed  many  such  stems  into  -d- 
Changes  of -«-    stcms,  possibly  because  in  some  cases 

sterna  in  Greek,    ^^y^     SCricS     haVC     the     SamC     foHU     of 

assimilation.  Hence  parallel  to  the  Latin  Tiepos 
nepotis  "  descendant,"  "  grandson,"  Greek  has  j/cTroSe? 
(oKoavSvi]^),  Here  a  confusion  has  taken  place 
between  the  original  stem  ^nepot-  ^nepot-  and  a 
Greek  negative  form  from  7rov<;j  vrjiro';  (cp.  rpi-irof:) 
"footless,"  because  in  Odyssey  iv.  404,  where  the 
phrase  "  children  otffalosydne  "  occurs,  the  creatures 
indicated  are  seals,  to  whom  the  epithet  ^vqiroSe^: 
would  be  equally  applicable.^  Sanskrit  and  other 
languages  prove  that  Latin  has  kept  the  original 
form.  Other  words  which  have  passed  in  Greek 
from  't'  to  'd-  in  the  suffix  are  the  numeral 
substantives  Sexd^;,  irevrd^,  eta,  which  in  other 
languages  show  a  -<-stem. 

For  the  suffixes  in  -n^  see  ^  362  flf. 

348.  Stems  in  -d-.     These  are  more  numerous 

^  -t-  in  compounds  probably  is,  as  Streitberg  contends,  a  relic 
of  the  common  suffix  -to-  (§  378). 
'  Cp.  Johansson  {LF.  iv.  p.  144). 
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in  Greek  and  in  Latin  than  in  any  other  language. 
Greek  has  by  far  the  greater  number,  many  of  which, 
however,  as  in  some  cases  above,  can  be  shown  to  be 
analogical  modifications  of  other  stems.  Secondary 
formations  from  this  stem  are  to  be  foimd  in  the 
adjectives  in  -©8179  -wSc?  (Trot-oiSiy?  "  grassy,"  etc.), 
which  are  often  confused  with  compounds  ending 
in  -6tS9;9>  the  signification  being  almost  identical.^ 
The  -S-  in  €pt-9,  epi-h-o^  and  soine  others  is  obviously 
late,  for  the  ace.  ipi-v  to  an  -t-stem  is  also  found. 
The  -S-  in  Greek  is  preceded  only  by  -a-  and  -t- : 
^vyd^,  iXirk}  Latin  makes  no  such  distinction. 
Latin  unaccented  -a-  and  -e-  would  be  confused 
with  'i'  (^  159, 161),  but  we  find  besides  -i-  which 
arises  in  this  way  in  ctcspi-s,  lapis,  etc.,  -B-  in 
mercia,  -H-  in  pecu-d-is  (gen.  §  50),  -u-  in  palu-d-is. 

A 

349.  Stems  in  -k-  (-k-  and  -j-).     In  all  cases 
there  is  some  authority  for  an  -o-stem 

,  "  -^  Guttural  stems. 

beside  the  consonant  stem.     Compare 

aXcoTTi]^  (stem  *ldpBk')  with  Skt.  ldpdfd-8,^  fietpa^ 

^  The  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  antepenult  is  strange  ;  henoe 
Wackemagel  ingeniously  contends  {Dehnungsgeaetz  d,  gr,  ComposUa^ 
pp.  44  ff.)  that  the  forms  are  originally  compounds  from  the  root 
^od-  of  0^1;,  odor^  etc.;  thus  Bv-ibSris  *' incense-scented"  ;  the  suffix 
in  time  becoming  as  colourless  as  the  English  -ly  (§  283).  Words 
of  sense -perception  are  used  metaphorically  in  most  languages, 
e.g,  savour  in  English.  Niedermann,  a  pupil  of  Wackemagel,  now 
affirms  the  same  origin  for  the  suffix  -ulentus  (§  286)  in  Latin 
{LF.  X.  pp.  242  ff.) ;  vinolentus  ''smelling  of  wine"  (cp.  Cic.  in 
Pis.  13),  temulentiiSf  etc. 

'  iXwis  is  a  modification  of  an  original  -t-stem.  Cp.  ace.  of 
compound  €6e\iri-v  and  Old  Latin  volup  (neut.  of  -i-stem  for 
*volupe). 

^  See  however  Darbishire,  Proceedings  of  Camhridge  Philological 
Society  for  1893,  p.  S.     {lielliquiae  Philologieae,  pp.  90  ff.) 
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(stem  *merjaq-)  with  Skt.  muryakd-8,  Lat.  senex 
(stem  *8eneq')  with  Skt.  sandkd-8,  Lat.  cervix  is 
presumably  for  *cer-mc-s  and  being  thus  from  a 
root  in  -k  has  no  -A-suffix. 

350.  Stems  in  -g-  {-g-  and  -gf-).  These  are  very 
doubtful  in  apira^  and  irripv^.  The  latter  is 
supposed  by  some  ^  to  be  developed  from  a  neuter 
nom.  suffix  in  -g-,  cp.  Skt.  asrg  "  blood  "  :  the  origin 
of  the  forms  in  -ng-  in  Greek  is  not  clear :  if^Xa-y^, 
aaXTT'iy^,  Xdp-vy^,  This  suffix  has  been  specialised 
in  Greek  for  words  conveying  "the  notion  of 
hoUowness,"  at  any  rate  in  the  forms  -ly^  and  -vy^, 
avpiy^  "  pipe,"  a-TnjXvy^  "  cave."  ^ 

351.  il  Stems  in  spirants.     Here  only  stems 

which  end   in   -s  need  be  considered. 

The  sumxes  with  -5  play  an  important 
part  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languagea  The  varying 
forms  of  the  simple  -s-sufflx  may  all  be  explained 
as  ablaut  forms  of  one  stem,  but  in  practice  difTerent 
grades  have  been  specialised  in  different  significa- 
tiona  (1)  The  forms  -5«,  -Bs  have  been  specialised 
for  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms  of  the 
nominative,  while  -os,  -es  are  found  as  neutera 
Compare  alBa)<;,  ^m  (Hom.  =  *dysOs),  Latin  arhos, 
honos  with  yh-o^  Lat.  gen-us,  (2)  The  forms  in 
-is  have  been  further  specialised  for  the  adjectival 
forms,  while  -0)9,  -09  B.re  kept  for  the  substantive 
forms ;  cp.  yjrevSi]^,  yjrevSe^  with  yjr€vSo<; ;  Sv(r/i€Vi^<;, 

Bva-fievi^  with  p^vo<:.     The  only  trace  of  this  which 

* 

^  Cp.  Meringer,  Beitrdge  zur  OtschichU  der  indogermanischen 
DedincUionf  p.  6. 

«  Bloomfield,  A.J.P.  xii  p.  27. 
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is  left  in  Latin  is  degener  by  the  side  of  gen-us, 
and  even  here  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  late  forma- 
tion after  the  verb  degenero  than  an  early  form. 
The  adjective  vetus  is  in  origin  a  substantive 
(§  55,  n.  1).  Analogy  has  led  frequently  to  the 
generalising  of  one  grade  of  the  stem  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  gradea  Thus  alSm  makes  as  its 
genitive  not  *ai8€{a)o^  but  aiSo(<r)o9,  aiSov^.  In 
Latin  this  is  more  frequent :  hovJOris  for  ^honeris 
from  ^hones-is  with  the  d  of  the  nom. ;  arhoris  for 
*arbes-i8 ;  temporis  for  *tempes'is,  cp.  the  case-form 
temperi  isolated  as  an  adverb.  (3)  A  weaker  form 
of  the  suffix,  where  the  vowel  is  represented  by 
"  schwa  "  9f  is  probably  to  be  found  in  such  nouns 
as  the  Greek  Kpia^  when  compared  with  the  Skt. 
kravi^.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  most  of  the  Greek 
stems  in  -a?  have  some  type  of  -7i-stem  in  connexion 
with  them ;  compare  fcepa^:  with  Latin  corn-u  Eng. 
horn  (§  106),  and  in  Greek  itself  with  /cdpa,  Kapvo-^, 
and  Kpcur-ireSop.  Kcpa^  may  therefore  represent 
*hem'8.  yip-as  and  yrjp-a^  (both  connected 'with 
yip'tov)  may  also  show  traces  of  -7i-,  but  here  the 
stem  should  end  in  -nt-.  (4)  To  the  weakest  of  all 
the  forms  of  the  stem,  viz.  -s-,  it  seems  other  suffixes 
were  occasionally  added ;  hence  probably  the  origin 
of  the  Greek  Kop-a-Tj,  "  temple "  (from  the  same 
root  as  Kep-asi)  and  ho^-a  ( =  *Soiic-cr-a),^  etc.,  cp. 
Lat.  noxa  from  the  same  root  as  nec-o. 

352.   Closely   connected   with    this   suffix   are 
two  other  suffixes  -j«s-  and  -y«5-.     -jfis  has  been 

^  This  form  however  with  -H  might  represent  *d<Nc-T£S  (f-suffix, 
374). 
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specialised  in  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  where  by 

itself  it  frequently  fomis  the  compara- 
tive, and,  in    combination  with    such 
other  suffixes  as  -to-  and  -m^-,  the  superlative. 

Thus,  unlike  as  they  seem,  eXacrcro)  (ace.)  and 
leviorem  (*^^(x)j^j55-)  are  one  and  the  same  in  origin : 
iKdaaa)  represents  *€-\aj^-tocr-77i,  *€Xa<r<ro-a,  while 
leviDrem  like  datdrem  has  taken  over  the  long  form 
of  the  suffix  from  the  nominative.  In  Greek, 
however,  a  confusion  has  arisen  between  -5  and  -n 
stems ;  hence  such  forms  as  iKdaaov-o^,  fiei^ovo^, 
etc.  irXeiov;  (  =  ^pls-ijqs-es)  may  be  compared  with 
the  old  Latin  form  pleores  in  the  Hymn  of  the 
Arval  Brothers,  though  the  two  are  not  in  all 
respects  identical.  The  suffix  appears  as  -jfis,  -ips 
in  nominative  forms,  as  -jos-  in  accusative  forms. 
Traces  are  also  found  of  the  -jes-  type,  and  it  is 
frequent  in  the  weak  form  -is- :  €\tt;)^-to"-To-9,  Lat. 
pluri-mU'S,  O.L.  ploirumo-8^  (from  ^pld-^a-mmO's), 
Cp.  Eng.  next,  O.H.G.  ndhisto  "neighbour."  The 
Greek  stems,  like  Homeric  KaWlov-,  Attic  koXXiov-, 
have  in  the  suffix  the  weak  form  of  this  stem  -is- 
followed  by  a  suffix  in  -n  (§  357).  A  similar 
combination  of  these  suffixes  for  the  same  purpose 
is  found  in  the  Germanic  languages  {-iz-an-,  Goth. 
hardiza  "  harder,"  gen.  hardizins)  and  elsewhere.* 

^  Cp.  Sommer,  I.F.  xi.  pp.  216  ff. 

^  See  Thurneysen  {K.Z,  33,  pp.  651  ff.),  who  conjectures  that 
the  variety  of  the  quantity  in  the  -i-  arose  from  the  confusion  of 
the  stems,  I  belonging  to  the  inflexion  in  -n.,  i  to  that  in  -a  (cp.  Skt. 
svddiyaS'  "sweeter").  This,  however,  does  not  carry  us  far.  The 
Vedic  san-yas-  "older,"  nav-ycu-  "newer,"  tav-yas-  "stronger," 
etc.,  which  are  replaced  ultimately  by  nav-iyas-^  tav-lycts-f  etc., 
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353.  The  suffix-  j^-  was  specialised  for  the  perfect 
participle  active.  In  the  nominative  this  suffix  ap- 
peared as  -|f5s,  -^«,  in  the  accusative  as  -jfo«-.  Its 
weakest  form  was  in  -i^-,  from  which 
a  feminine  form  was  made  by  adding  the  '""^ 
suffix  "%  (-1^-).  In  Greek  the  suffix  in  -|^os  is  re- 
tained, but  confused  in  the  masculine  and  neuter 
forms  with  -^stems  (cp.  e^S<09  with  elSo-ro^j,  a 
confusion  possibly  arising  from  the  existence  of  a 
stem  in  -y^t-  for  some  cases  (cp.  Goth,  weit-wod- 
"witness")  parallel  to  the  stem  in  -y^s}  The 
type  ISvta  (Homeric  ywaiKe^  Fepya  FiZvlai)  repre- 
sents the  original  feminine  form  (Skt.  vidu^i)  with 
the  weak  root-syllable.  In  Latin  this  suffix  has 
entirely  disappeared,  for  the  suggestion  that  cadaver 
and  papaver  represent  -jf«s- forms  rhotacised  has 
little  probability.     In  Oscan,  however,  philologists  * 

seem  to  show  that  originally  short  root  syllables  had  the  short 
form  of  the  suffix  ;  nav-yas-  and  svad-lyas-  being  contrasted  exactly 
as  in  the  Latin  verb  are  cap-imus  and  aud-imu8  (§  487,  iii.)* 
Although  the  long  form  of  the  suffix  is  added  to  the  roots  with 
short  vowel,  there  is  no  example  of  the  converse,  and  forms  such 
as  sanyas;  which  (like  Lat.  senior)  are  somewhat  isolated,  preserve 
throughout  the  short  form  of  the  suffix.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
Homer  the  comparatives  in  -lov-  are  rare,  and  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  neuter.  Some  favourite  examples  in  the  grammars,  as 
ixOluv  and  ifSUav,  are  not  found  in  Homer  at  all,  while  dXyUav, 
alffx^wvj  KoXSUav  (with  one  exception),  and  \tatwf  are  found  only 
in  the  neuter.  The  explanation  offered  here  does  not  exclude 
Wackemagel's  suggestion  {VermischU  Beitrage,  p.  11)  that  some 
of  the  forms  are  founded  on  -i- stems:  cp.  KaXXLuv  with  Elean 
Ka\\l-T€pO'Sf  and  KdWi-fio-tf  KaXKl-j^wyo-s,  etc 

^  Brugmann,  Oriech,  GramJ  §  281. 

^  Following  Johannes  Schmidt,  K,Z.  26,  p.  872,  who  first  ex> 
plained  Hpus  (cp.  §  164,  n.  2). 

2  A 
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now  regard  the  existence  of  this  participle  as 
certain,  the  future  perfect  active  being  formed  by 
means  of  it.  The  form  sij)us  ( =  scitTvs  in  meaning) 
is  explained  as  being  the  perfect  participle  active 
of  a  verb  corresponding  in  Oscan  to  Latin  w/pio^ 
the  perfect  in  Oscan  being  ^s^'pi  (cp.  Lat.  cwpio^ 
cgpi\  whence,  with  the  weak  form^  of  the  sufi&x, 
sipus.^ 

354.  iii  Suffixes  in  liquids.  The  only  liquid 
suffix  is  -r-.  As  in  the  -s-stems  there  are  here 
many  forms  -Or,  -Br ;  -or-,  -er- ;  -r  ;  -r,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  -f  (^  82,  154). 

Here,  as  in  the  -s-stems,  the  forms  in  -Or,  -ir 
are  specialised  for  masculine  and  feminine  forms 
with  different  vocalism  (on  the  ordinary  theory) 
according  to  the  position  of  the  accent :  -er  but  -Or} 
-or-,  -er-,  -r,  and  -r  are  also  found  in  these  stems ; 
-or-  and  -er-  in  the  accusative,  -r  and  -r  in  the 
weakest  cases  of  the  declension.  The  neuters  have 
-r  (^-rr)  in  the  nominative  singular :  oidap,  or  in 
some  cases  possibly   -r,   aK-d^p,  vB-ap,^  and  they 

^  According  to  Buck,  Deroskisehe  VocdlismuSf  p.  100.  Bronisch 
takes  it  as  from  the  strong  form  of  the  suffix,  but  is  refuted  by 
Brugmann,  Berichte  der  Kim.  Sachs.  Oe$,  der  Wissenschc^fUn^  1893, 
p.  138.  Gk.  forms  like  ipfyrryeia  (Heraclea),  etc,  seem  to  show  that 
the  feminine  form  had  originally  -^fes-i  in  the  nom.,  -lis-  in  the 
weak  oblique  cases. 

^  For  Oscan  t=«  see  Appendix  C,  §  661. 

'  In  Skt.  the  nom.  sing,  of  r  and  u  stems  never  has  the  final 
consonant;  thus  svcudf  Latin  soror  {*8ves6r\  ^vd  ki^uv.  The 
simplest  explanation  is  that  in  the  sentence  the  final  sound  was 
assimilated  to  the  first  sound  of  the  succeeding  word,  the  origin  of 
Double  forms  (§  237). 

*  Schmidt  {Pluralb.  p.  193)  takes  these  forms  as  collectives. 
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carry  weak  forms  throughout.  Closely  connected 
with  these  forms  are  others  which  in  some 
languages  show  -t  as  the  final  suffix,  Skt.  yahrt, 
Gk.  ^7ra/3,  Lat.  jecur.  All  stems  of  this  form 
regularly  show  an  -n-stem  in  the  genitive :  Skt. 
yak-n-as,  Gk.  ^Tr-a-ro?  (where  -a-  =  -n-),  cp.  Latin 
fe-mur  gen.  fem-in-is.  The  -t-  in  Greek  ^7ra-T09, 
etc.,  is  a  difficulty  for  which  several  explanations 
have  been  ofiTered.  Of  these  two  are  more  plausible 
than  the  rest.  (1)  Either  there  was  a  confusion 
between  -n-  and  -nt-  stems  which  was  carried  into 
these  forms,  or  (2)  the  suffix  -tos  was  borrowed 
from  such  ablatival  adverbs  as  €/c-to9,  iv-ro^^  (§309). 
In  these  stems  analogy  produces  many  combinations 
of  the  -r-  and  -n-  forms.  Thus  in  Latin  we  have 
for  the  genitive  of  jecur,  *jec-in-i8,^  jec-or-is,  and 
jec-in-or-is,  a  new  nominative /emcTi  by  the  side  of 
fem-ur,  and  a  new  genitive  fem-or-is.  Compare 
vh'wpt  vh-a-To^  with  aXo^-ih-v-ri  and  possibly  unda  ; 
Eng.  wat-er  (Gothic  gen.  wat-in-s),  (rx-cop  makes 
(T/c-a-To? ;  the  Old  Norse  skarn  (Scotch  shar-n)  has 
a  combination  of  both  stems  in  the  nominative. 

355.  The  masculine  and  feminine  forms  in 
-tor-,  -ter-  are  widely  specialised  as  nouns  of  the 
agent,  and  along  with  -or-  and  -er-  as  nouns  of 
relationship.  The  latter  class  certainly  dates  from 
the  Indo- Germanic  period.  The  history  of  the 
former  class  is  less  easy  to  determine  because  very 

'  Fick,  BB.  xiL  p.  7  ;  Bnigm.  Ghrundr,  ii.  §  244.     Cp.  Bartho- 
lomae,  LF.  i.  pp.  800  ff. 

^  We  must  postulate  the  foim  *jecinis  in  order  to  explain 
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many  nomina  agentis  stand  in  close  relation  to  verb- 
forms  and  may  frequently  have  been  developed 
within  the  independent  life  of  the  individual 
languages.  The  type,  however,  must  be  Indo- 
Germanic. 

a,  Nomina  agentis.^ 

So-T^p  ^ 

dta-Hjp  y  :  dator 
dii-Tiap) 

Ak'Tup  :  dC-tor 

dpO'Hjp  :  ard'tar 

b.  Nouns  of  relationship. 


Ta-Hjp 

:pa-ter  z/a-ther 

Dorio  liXL-Hip 

:  md'ter :  mo-ther 

<f>pd-r7ip\ 
<f>pd-TtapJ 

:fra-ter :  bro-ther 

dvyd-rrip 

:   :  daugh-Ur 

?^op« 

:  aor-or  :  sis-ter 

Sa-^p^ 

:  li'V'ir  :  O.K  td-eor  (husband's  brother) 

^  In  the  Germanic  languages  this  class  has  disappeared,  the 
English  -er  as  in  gardener  representing  the  same  suffix  as  the 
Latin  -drio-. 

'  Explained  by  Hesychius  as  Ovydrripf  djfe\f/i6s.  Brugmann 
{OruTidr.  iL  §  122)  takes  this  as  the  yocative  form.  The  nomi- 
native would  be  ftap=i*8ife8'6r,  to  which  also  corresponds  the 
Latin  aoror  (§  201) ;  sister  is  borrowed  by  English  from  the  Norse 
systir  and  has  replaced  the  Old  Eng.  sweos-t-or.  In  this  word  the 
't'  is  not  original.  Where  a  and  r  came  together,  the  Germanic 
languages  inserted  -t-  between  them :  cp.  stream  from  the  same 
root  as  l>4w  {sre^).  The  original  Germanic  nominative  would  thus 
have  been  *«w»5r,  gen.  ^svestr-s. 

'  From  an  original  stem  ^ddvff^r-  with  various  ablaut  forms ; 
lemr  is  an  instance  of  popular  analogy,  the  second  syllable  of  the 
word  being  erroneously  connected  with  vir.  The  number  of  names 
of  relationships  which  go  back  to  the  Indo-Germanic  period  is 
strikingly  large  and  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by 
Delbriick  in  a  treatise  entitled  Die  Ferwandtscha/lsnamen  in 
den  indogermanischen  Spra>chen. 
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356.  iv.  Nasal  suffixes  are  found  in  -n-  only; 
there  are  no  -m-suffixes  used  to  form 
new  words,and  the  only  words  originally 
ending  in  -m  are  the  Indo-G.  words  for  earth  and 
snow  represented  in  Greek  by  p^^wi/  and  j^«»i; 
respectively.  Final  -m  regularly  becomes  -v  in 
Greek,  and  -v  is  then  carried  throughout  the 
declension.  For  -m  in  these  words  cp.  yjBafioKo^ 
hum-u-s ;  ')(€ifi-(ov,  j^et/i-a,  hiemps  (with  euphonic 
-p-),  gen.  hiem-is.  Just  as  in  the  -r-  and  -s-  stems, 
gradation  plays  a  large  part,  and  the  syllable  con- 
taining -71-  appears  as  en,  on,  en,  on,  n,  n,  and 
possibly  n  according  to  circumstances.  As  in  the 
-s-stems,  there  are  various  kindred  suffixes,  -men', 
'jen-,  -y^n-,  with  their  numerous  graded  forma 
Closely  connected  with  the  last  mentioned  are  the 
suffixes  in  -yent-,  and  by  the  side  of  -en-,  -on-  are 
numerous  forms  in  -ent-  and  -ont-.  All  of  these 
forms  had  apparently  at  one  time  a  complete 
system  of  gradation,  the  details  of  which  are  in 
some  respects  hard  to  determine,  but  which,  at  all 
events,  was  built  up  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
gradation  of  the  -s-  and  -r-  stems.^  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  each  of  these  -n-suffixes 
had  an  independent  origin.  Some  of  them  may* 
have  arisen  by  a  confusion  of  the  final  sound  of  the 
root  with  the  suffixal  element,  as  happens  occasion- 
ally in  modern  languages  (§  286).  But  at  any 
rate  this  confusion,  if  such  it  be,  dates  from  the 
Indo-Grermanic  period. 

^  I  see  no  probability  in  Bartholomae's  view  that  the  participle 
of  the  present  had  originally  no  gradation,  K,Z,  29,  pp.  487  S. 
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357.  As  in  the  -s-  and  -r-  stems,  so  here  the 
different  gradations  of  the  stem  suffix 

Different  grades 

in     different  are   Specialised   in  different  meanings. 

meanings.  ^t      >..  •  1  -1.1         - 

reenters  appear  m  -n  and  possibly  -w, 
but  there  is  no  distinction  parallel  to  that  between 
•yjrevSi]^,  y^evSi^,  and  ^^evSo?.  The  -?i-suffixes  have 
a  considerable  variety  of  meanings,  the  most 
characteristic  uses  being  as  nomina  agentis  (forms 
in  -671-,  -on-),  nomina  actionis  (-men-,  -mon-), 
feminine  abstracts  (-jen-,  -jpn-),  active  participles 
(-71^-),  and  descriptive  adjectives  (-i^ent-).  It  is 
noticeable  that  comparatively  few  -n- stems  are 
found  in  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Latin  developed 
a  large  number  6f  new  -n-stems,  especially  in  the 
form  -tiOU',  a  suffix  which  replaced  the  older  and 
extinct  -ti-  (§  368) ;  cp.  yvA-a-i-^  (  =  *7i;a>-Tt-9)  with 
no-ti-Oy  pd'(TL-^  (  =  *ci^7nr-ti-8)  with  con-ven-ti-o,  etc. 
With  the;  suffixes  -men-,  -mon-,  and  -y^nt-  Latin 
combines  the  suffix  -to-,  thus  forming  the  suffixes 
-mento-    (in    cogno-men-tu-m,   etc.)    and   *-yent-to- 

*-uen80-  -onso-  -oso-  (in  formonsus,  for- 

Latin  -oruo-  -oso.  v  1        mi  «-.         1 

mOsusy  The  sumx  always  appears  as 
-dso'  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  stem- 
ending  to  which  it  is  affixed,  whether  e.g.  -a-  as  in 
forma,  -0-  as  in  verhu-m,  -n-  as  in  fuligo  (ftUiginos^is), 
Other  forms  which  are  much  affected  by  Latin  are 
those  made  by  adding  -on-  to  stems  ending  in  -g- 
or  'd-,  whether  such  stems  are  simple  or  complex : 

*  Wackemagers  theory  (/./'.  x.  p.  246),  that  famumsus  ia 
an  ignorant  copyist's  mistake  and  that  formosus  stands  for 
*/orm-{-od-8-os  from  the  weak  stem  of  odor  on  the  analogy  of 
vinosus  (cp.  §  848,  n.  1)  is  more  ingenious  than  probable. 
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marg-0  "brink"  (gen.  margin-is),  call-g-o  "mist" 
(gen.  call-g-in-is),  card-o  "  hinge  "  (gen.  card-in-is), 
testu-do  "  tortoise  "  (gen.  testu-din-is).  But  the  new 
combinations  are  treated  as  themselves  suffixes  (cp. 
'ling  in  the  Germanic  languages,  §  286)  and  make 
new  words :  plumb-d-g-o  from  plumbu-m,  lan-u-g-o 
from  lana  ;  cdti-tudo  from  cdtu-s,  etc.  The  form  of 
the  original  stem  is  disregarded*  in  these  secondary 
formations.  A  probable  parallel  to  such  forms  are 
the  Greek  (mostly  poetical)  abstracts  axO-v^^v, 
Ti]K'€'8'(op,  which  have  sometimes  derivatives  again 
as  <f>ar/'€'8aiva,  a  derivative  in  -ta  from  a  possible 
*<l>arf'€'S'(ov, 

358.  In  forms  of  the  type  a-rpa^-wv,  K'q<f>-riv  the 
strong  form  is  carried  throughout  the  declension. 
In  Greek  the  stem  'fyqv  in  iroXvpfyqve^  appears  in 
its  weakest  form  in  the  simple  substantive  gen. 
apv'6^  ( =  *i^^w-),  which  has  this  weak  form  in  all 
the  cases  existing  in  the  literature,  though  Faprjv, 
aprjv  the  nom.  has  been  found  upon  inscriptions^ 
Latin  has  only  one  word  with  the  weakest  stem  in 
the  genitive,  viz.  caro  "  flesh  "  cam-is.  That,  how- 
ever, these  weak  forms  did  exist  in  the  primitive 
Italic  period  is  shown  by  other  dialects:  cp. 
Umbrian  gen.  no-mr^er  (with  final  rhotacism)  with 
Lat.  no-min-is  ( =  *no-mn-es).  In  all  -n-stems 
Latin  -in-  being  unaccented  may  represent  either 
-on-  or  -en-.  In  old  Lat.  homo  makes  its  accusative 
hem^n^m  or  homOnem,  The  suffix  -en-  is  apparently 
to  be  found  in  the  Gk.  infinitive  of  the  type  <l>ip€iv, 

^  See  Searlea,   Lexicographical  Study  of  Ok,  Inscr,   (Ohicago 
UniTcnity  Studies,  vol.  ii.)  8,v,  dprfiw. 
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now  generally  recognised  as  a  sufl&xless  locative 
parallel  to  the  Skt.  -s-an-i.  If  so,  an  -Ti-sufiBx  is 
added  to  an  -s-stem,  ^^ep-ea-ev,  whence  *^e/)-€-€i/, 
<f>€p-€iv  (Lesbian  <j>ip-rjvy 

359.  -men-,  -mon-,  -mn-,  -mn-  (neuter). 

rip'fuav :        ter-mo 
r4p-fJM   :        ter-men 

Kpi-fia    :        cri-men 
-  ^..       >  Xe7^-fi«'-eu :  Ze^-mm-i  (Passive  Imperat.) 

In  Greek  and  Latin  some  forms  K€v0-fuov,  ser- 
mo,  etc.,  carry  the  long  form  throughout.  The 
number  of  parallel  forms  Tep-fuov,  rip-fui,  etc., 
suggests  that  both  forms  had  originally  belonged  to 
one  paradigm,  and  that  the  forms  by  mutual 
levelling  had  made  two  separate  paradigm&  Cp. 
irddof;  and  irevBo^,  fidOo^  and  fievOof;,  etc.  The 
infinitives  of  the  type  -/lev-ai  are  obviously  old 
dative  forms  from  -m«7i-stem&  Like  various  other 
noun  forms  which  are  used  in  the  verb  paradigm, 
they  have  nothing  in  themselves  to  characterise 
them  as  either  active  or  passive,  and  hence  each 
language  is  free  to  specialise  them  in  its  own  way. 
If  the  identification  of  Xeyifievai  and  legimini  be 
correct,  this  form  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  legimini  =  \€y6fi€voi  of  the  present  india 
passive,  although  the  use  of  the  former  as  the  2nd 
pers.  plural  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  latter. 
Latin  byfonns  The  ncutcrs  of  this  scrics  have  frequently 
In  -men-to-,     jjj  Latin  byfonus  with  the  additional 

suffix  'to- ;  cogno-men :  cogno-men-tu-m.  With  this 
may  be  compared  6vo^  and  its   plural  ovofiara : 
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but  whether  the  -r-forms  from  this  w-stem  were 
occasioned  by  the  existence  of  a  byform  with  a 
-to-sufl&x,  or  whether  from  a  new-formed  ablatival 
genitive  sing,  ovofia-ro^;  the  -t-  was  carried  through- 
out, is  still  a  vexed  question  (cp.  §  309). 

360.  'ifin-,  'ipn-,  -zn-,  -in-  (-jn-). 

The  form  -in-  is  found  only  in  Sanskrit  words 
like  halin-  "  strong,"  in  which  -in-  is  generalised  for 
all  cases.  The  weak  grade  of  the  -tc/i-sufifix  which 
survives  in  Greek  is  -In-,  a  form  which  according 
to  Brugmann  ^  is  still  found  in  ieK^-U  (gen.  SeX^- 
ti/-09),  a/C'T'f^  (gen.  aKT-lv-osi),  and  others  with  nom. 
in  -Z9  or  'Iv.  In  some  words  the  ordinary  feminine 
suffix  -a-  (-1;-)  has  been  added.  Brugmann  com- 
pares S(0'T'tv-rj  by  the  side  of  S&-Tt-9  (cp.  §  27) 
with  Lat.  da-tio  by  the  side  of  dos.  In  Latin  the 
form  -ion-  is  carried  throughout  the  declension 
except  in  the  river-name  Anio  ;  Oscan  and  Umbrian, 
however,  preserve  the  weaker  form  in  the  declension. 
In  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  is  the  suffix  -aov-y  Lat. 
-idn-,  very  common.  In  Latin  there  are  many 
more  words  with  this  suffix  in  ordinary  use  than 
there  are  in   Greek,  but,   notwithstanding,   -tiOn- 

overshadows    the    more    simple    form.  ue^ninK  of -ion- 
In   Greek  the  commonest  words  with  »^°»s  in  Greek 

this  suffix  indicate  "dwellers  in"  or  "descendants 
of":  oypai/-to)i;-€9,  Kpoiz-twi;,  " dwellers  in  heaven," 
"  son  of  Kronos."  There  are  also  a  few  words  of  a 
diminutive  or  contemptuous  meaning  (jioKaK-itov  '^ 

1  Orundr,  ii.  §  115. 

'  Both  this  and  8etXa«rp-W  (Arist  Pax^  198)  are  probably  comic 
patronymics  ;  cp.  son  of  a  gun,  son  of  a  sea-cook. 
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"weakling,"  Aristoph.  Ecd.  1058)  parallel  to  Latin 

forms  like  homunc-io  pumil-io,  etc.     In  Latin  the 

suffix  is  of  more  general  signification.     Besides  the 

diminutives  above  mentioned,  forms  in 

and  Latin.  n         j  j.  t 

-lOn-  are  found  as  ordinary  masculine 
substantives:  res<i-o  "rope-maker"  (re8ti'S),centuri'0, 
etc.  There  are  also  feminine  collectives  or  abstracts : 
leg-io,  opin-io ;  cp.  reg-io  "  a  stretch  of  country." 
Some  have  a  parallel  neuter  form  in  -jo-  in  use: 
contag-io :  contag-ium ;  obsid-io :  ohsid-ium.  The 
sufi&x  'tidn-  is  very  common.  It  ha.s  ousted  the  old 
-<i-suflfix  (§  368)  and  is  freely  used  to  form  new 
abstracts :  cp.  stati-m  from  a  nominative  *8<a^i-5 
with  statiOn-em,  The  beginnings  of  this  must  date 
very  far  back,  because  by  the  side  of  the  old  ace. 
parti-myhiXiQT part-em,  stands  a  stem  with  a  dififerent 
root-grade,  por-ti-o,  ace.  por-ti-iyn-em. 

361.  -y^n-,  '^on-,  'Un-,  -un-  (-Ifw-). 

The  forms  of  this  suffix  are  parallel  to  those  of 
-j«?i-stems.  The  suffix  is  rare  in  the  classical 
languages.  In  Greek,  apart  from  a  few  forms  like 
al(ov  ( =  al-F(ov,  cp.  Lat.  ae-vo-m),  irl-wv  "  fat "  (cp. 
Skt.  pl'Van-),  it  survives  possibly  only  in  the 
infinitive  forms  iovvaiy  etc.  (  =  So-Fiv-ai,  cp.  hvFavoi 
found  in  the  Cyprian  dialect:  Skt.  dd-van-i)} 
Brugmann   finds  the  weak   form  -un-  in   ^pkdra, 


*  The  origin  of  the  forms  avBfxhv  **  men's  chamber,"  linrtiF 
'*  stable,"  etc.,  is  not  clear.  Forms  like  tHOxhra.  are  probably  not  old, 
but  later  coinages  from  verb  forms  like  eOOOpw,  Even  some  of  the 
forms  given  above  are  doubtful.  In  alFi&y  and  aevo-nif  )f  may 
possibly  belong  to  the  root.  Fick  holds  that  in  8of  ^ou,  y  was 
part  of  the  root  in  the  Indo-G.  period,  comparing  Latin  Attain, 
etc. 
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Forms  in  -ifn-to. 


ireppara  {  =  *<j>prf-'Fa'Ta,  Horn.  <l>pi]aTa,  ^irep-Fa-ra, 
forms  with  extended  stems ;  cp.  ovo-fui' 
ra,  Lat.  cognomen-ta,  §  359). 

362.  -ent',  'Ont-y  -nt-. 

This  suffix  ha.s  always  formed  all  active  parti- 
ciples except  those  of  the  perfect.  In  Greek  such 
passive  participles  as  are  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
active  forms,  viz.  1st  and  2nd  aor.  passive,  also  take 
this  suffix;  Xv-O-evr-,  <f>ap-evT'.  There  are  also 
some  nominal  forms  of  the  same  type,  Gk.  oBou^, 
yip-eav,  Lat.  dens.  In  Greek  the  only  forms  which 
retain  the  6xact  phonetic  representation  of  the 
original  suffix  -ont-s  are  oSov^,  and  participles  like 
Sou? :  the  ordinary  participial  and  nominal  form  of 
the  nominative  seen  in  <l>ipa)v,  yipcav,  etc.,  must  be 
borrowed  by  some  analogical  method  from  the  -en-, 
-on-  sterns.^  That  there  was  a  close  connexion 
between  the  two  series  is  shown  by  the 

Interchange     of 

transference  of  stems  from  the  one  series  -n-  and  .lu- 
to  the  other,  cp.  Xecop,  Aioi/r-o?  with 
Lat.  leo,  leOn-is  and  with  the  fem.  \eaiva  (  =  *le^nffiL), 
Oepdirrov,  depatrovro^  with  Oepdircuva.  In  Latin, 
with  rare  exceptions,  weak  forms  (in  -n-)  or  -en- 
forms  have  been  carried  throughout  the  declension ; 
but  iens,  gen.  eunt-is  (  =  *ij-n<-s,  ''^ejront-es).  The 
neuter  of  the  participle  and  adjective  in  Latin 
presents    some    difficulty,      ferens    ingens    (neut.) 

^  Brugm.  Orundr.  ii.  §  198.  Solmaen  following  Bartholomae 
contends  that  4>4pufv  arose  from  *<ft€p(aifT  before  a  pause,  at  a  time 
when  the  law  that  a  long  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants  must 
be  shortened  had  not  yet  come  into  force  ;  in  other  positions  *^€pw 
arose  later  for  the  masc.,  but  owing  to  its  ambiguity  was  dropped 
{BB,  xviL  p.  338). 
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cannot   unless    by  analogy  (cp.  audax)    have    the 

Neuter  of  Latin  ^^^^^  -s-sufRx.      Thumeysen's  explana- 
-lu-participies.  ^;^^^  1  jg  ^i^^^  jj^  La|.  jj^  g^j^j  .^^  became 

-Tis.    Where  final  -nt  is  found  as  in  the  verb/grww^, 
etc.,  it,  according  to  this  theory,  represents  -nti, 
363.  The  ablaut  variations  are  well  preserved  in 
Gradations  in   Sanskrit.     In   the   classical  languages 
-ni-stema.     much  morc  levelling  has  taken  place,  so 
that  only  a  few  relics  of  the  original  system  are 
preserved.     In  Greek  beside  &v,  ovTo<i  we  find  in 
Doric  €VT€^  =  *sint'e8  and  the  feminine  eaa-aa  and 
possibly  Homeric  ficTaa-a-ai,^  where  -aaaa  =  ^snt-ja  ; 
in  Latin,  besides  iens  euntis,  we  have  apparently  in 
sons  and  praesens  two  different  grades  of  the  parti- 
ciple of  the  substantive  verb.^     Presumably  as  in 
-r-stems  the  original  declension  ran  in  the  simple 
and  compound  forms  thus : 

Nom.  ^s&nt8        *prai'8orUs 
Gen.  *8nt'6s        *prai-snt-08 

The  English  participle  is  of  the  same  origin: 
<f>€p-ovT':  O.E.  ber-end'.     The  suflBx  in  the  parti- 

*  Archiv  filr  IcUeinischen  Lexicographies  v.  p.  676,  following  as 
regards  final  -iit  Bugge  in  K.Z.  22,  pp.  385  ff.  Many  other 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  account  for  these  forms  in  -yu,  the 
most  recent  by  Ehrlich  {I.F.  xi.  pp.  299  ff.),  who  endeavours  to 
prove  that  they  are  noun  forms,  the  nom.  pL  of  -en-stems,  which 
like  Ugimini  (§  28)  have  become  incorporated  in  the  paradigm  of 
the  verb. 

'  Classical  Review^  iii.  p.  4.  Through  the  influence  of  other 
parts  of  the  verb,  the  rough  breathing  belonging  to  &p,  etc. ,  has 
disappeared. 

'  For  this  explanation,  which  does  away  with  the  difliculty  of  an 
''accented  sonant  nasal"  (cp.  p.  148,  n.  2),  see  Streitberg,  I.F.  i. 
p.  93. 
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ciple  berende,  etc.,  is  found  changed  to  -inge  first  in 
Layamon  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

364.  -](snt',  '^nt'. 

This  sufl&x  is  found  only  in  the  Aryan,  Greek, 
and  Italic  groups  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages. 
It  is  used  as  an  adjectival  suffix  to  indicate  *'  pos- 
sessing," "  endowed  with,"  as  in  j^apt-et?  "  endowed 
with  charm."  In  Latin,  as  already  mentioned,  it 
appears  only  in  combination  with  -to-  in  the 
adjectives  ending  in  -osus.  The  Greek  masculine 
form  as  in  '^(api-ei^  represents  by  -et?  original  -y^nt-s. 
The  feminine  jfjupi-eaaa  represents  origi-  Gradation  in 
nal  'Unt-UL  which  should  appear  as  -»«^«^'n»- 
-aaaa,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  masculine 
the  vowel  has  been  changed  to  -€-.  The  stem 
gradation  in  the  oblique  cases  has  also  disappeared 
except  in  the  locative  (dative)  plural  j^apt-eo-4 
( =  *"1^?^"^"^)  which  has  however  changed  its  vowel 
like  the  other  cases.^  With  this  change  of  vowel 
compare  iroi-fieai,  for  ^iroi-fiaai,  <f>p€a'i  for  <f>paaL 
(which  survives  in  Pindar). 

365.  Suffixes  in  vowels  and  diphthongs  are 
much  the  most  numerous  class.  They  stems  in  vowei8 
may  be  divided  according  to  the  vowel  *°^  diphthongs, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  formed  into  (1)  -i-stems, 
(2)  --w-stems,  (3)  -l-  (-t^-)  stems,  (4)  -a-stems,  (5) 
-o-stems.  Of  these  the  -o-stems  are  present  in 
much  the  greatest  variety  of  combination,  hardly 
any  consonant  stem  being  without  its  counterpart 
containing  -0-  as  well  as  the  consonant  element. 
So  also,  beside  -i-  and  -u-  stems  there  are  others  in 

^  *xapt-f  cKT-tf-i  must  have  become  *xo/[)/-ei<ri. 
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-JO-  and  -jfo-.  Moreover  i  and  u  may  represent 
reduced  grades  of  such  diphthongs  as  e\,  ey,.  Here 
an  important  difference  between  vowel  stems  and 
consonant  stems  is  to  be  observed.  In  the  consonant 
stems  the  longest  form  of  the  suf&x  appears  in  the 
nominative  singular,  while  the  weakest  grade  is 
represented  in  the  genitive,  dative,  and  instrumental. 
But  in  the  vowel  stems  the  weak  form  frequently 
appears  in  the  nom.  singular,  and  the  stronger 
grades  in  the  genitive.  Thus  7roX-t-9  but  in  Tragedy 
TToXeo^  for  *ir6Xei-o<;,  iJS-i;-9  but  rjSeo^  (  =  *^S€f -09). 

But  what  of  Ionic  ttoX^-o?  (gen.)  and 
such  forms  £ts  lirirevs,  fiaaCXjev^  ?  In 
the  former  case  the  weak  stem  is  seen  in  the 
genitive,  in  the  latter  the  diphthongal  form  is 
found  in  the  nominative  with  the  long  form  in  the 
genitive — Homeric  ySao-tX^-o?  (  =  ^^aaCKr^F-os:), 
whence  by  metathesis  of  quantity  ^aaiTUw^  in 
Attic.  The  origin  of  these  stems  in  -eu-  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  dialects  ^  they 

^  In  Arcadian  and  Doric.  Wackemagel  {K,Z.  24,  pp.  295  ff. 
and  27,  pp.  84  ff.)  attempts  to  connect  with  Skt  words  ending  in 
-ayti-,  ofvayA't  etc.  There  seems  more  probability  in  Torp'a 
conjecture  {Den  Oraeske  Noniinalflexion,  p.  102)  that  the  Greek 
forms  in  -ev-  are  identical  with  original  -u-stems :  cp.  <f>op€6i  with 
Skt.  bharH-,  etc.  Brugmann  {LF.  ix.  pp.  369  ff.)  thinks  they 
start  from  verbals  in  -Fo-  from  -ica-  verbs :  *(f>op-rj-Fo-s  like 
0op-i7-r6-$.  Hence  *<f>of>rjF{o)it  0o/)c(/$  with  the  same  shortening  of 
the  diphthong  as  in  Zei/f.  Schmidt,  starting  from  the  forms 
<f>vyai€l(o  (Att.  ^iryader/w)  and  Kariapalu  (Att.  Ka0i€p€6ia)f  found  in  a 
newly  discovered  Elean  inscription,  argues  {Berichte  d.  Berlin- 
AkaxUmiey  i.  1899,  pp.  802  ff.)  that  these  forms  can  arise  only  from 
•tF'iia  when  -ef -  is  a  weak  grade  of  -i^f -  and  not  a  shortening  such 
as  is  postulated  in  Zct)f.      Brugmann's  argument  (cp.  also  his 
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have  a  byform  of  the  nominative  in  -179.  The 
type  represented  by  fiatriXev^i  seems  confined  to 
Greek. 

366.  (1)  Stems  in  -i-  seem  to  have  been  some- 
what rare  in  early  times.     Some  common 

_         -{•stems. 

names  of  animals  go  back  to  the  original 
language  (as  6k.  S'i<i  (c(f -t-9)  :  Lat.  ov-i-s :  Eng.  ewe), 
and  a  few  other  words  such  as  Lat.  auris  (Lith. 
aus-i-s).  In  Greek  the  only  neuter  is  oaa-e 
(  =  *o/c-j-€),  a  dual  form.  In  Latin  neuter  forms 
are  hardly  more  numerous;  except  mare  all  seem 
compounds  or  neuter  adjectives  used  as  substantives, 
e.g.  prae-mepe,  ovlle,  animal  (for  ^animdle).  In 
Latin  great  confusion  has  arisen  between  confusion  of 
original  -s-stems,  -i-stems,  and  -t^-stems;  ?i*8tem?iS'utS 
forms  like  plsbes  and  sides  have  neuter  8"»»^»**v«»- 
-s-stems  parallel  to  them  in  Greek,  if  it  be  true 
that  they  represent  ttX^^o?  and  eSo9  respectively. 
The  stems  in  -is-  in  Latin  have,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  other  languages,  taken  a  final  -5,  so 
that  a  nominative  singular  in  -is  may  represent  an 
original  consonant  stem,  an  -i-stem  or  an  -i^-stem 
(cp.  §  374).  Consonant  stems  and  stems  in  -ti- 
became  confused,  because  the  strong  stress  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  made  the  second  syllable  of  trochaic 
disyllabic  words  disappear,  when  -t-  preceded  by 
another  consonant  is  found  in  the  stem.  Thus 
^m^orti-s  (  =  Indo-G.  *mrti-s)  becomes  mors,  *parti-s 
becomes  pars,  etc.,  and  a  new  aca  form  is  made 
parallel  to  those  of  genuine  consonant  stems,  ^mentis 

Orieeh.  Oram.*  pp.  572  f.)  ia  more  probable  than  Schmidt's,  but 
neither  view  is  quite  convincing. 
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Toens,  Hence  the  new  form  part-em  beside  the  old 
parti-m  now  only  retained  as  an  adverb.  On  the 
other  hand,  cutis,  potis,  ratis,  etc.,  remain ;  but  in  the 
compounds  intercus  (*inter -cutis),  compos,  impos, 
etc.,  with  accent  on  the  first  element,  these  forms 
also  are  reduced. 

367.  Greek  has  confused  its  adjectival  forms  in 

-t-   with    -rf-stems :    lipi^   ace.   iBpi-Ba 

Confusion      of        _  nnrw  1    •■!        -r  •  -i 

other  stems  with  (Soph.  jPV.  889),  whilc  Latin  has  a  very 

-t-stems  in  Greek    ,       ^  n      j.      ^-  •         . 

and  Latin  acUec-  large  numbcr  of  adjectives  m  -t- :  com- 

i'S,  Tvd'i'S,  turp-i'S,  etc.  A  great  portion 
of  the  Latin  -i-adjectives  are  however  due  to  the 
fact  that  -w-adjectives  made  their  feminines  in  -i- 
(-i^-) :  Indo-G.  *SKddu-s  masc.,  *s^ad]^l  fern.  (cp. 
iJSu-?,  fjiela).  Latin  has  generalised  the  -i-forms; 
hence  sudvi-s  for  both  masculine  and  feminine. 

368.  The  sufl&x  'ti'  is  more  frequent   in  the 

early  period   of   most   languages  than 

-^-suffixes.       ,.''..  .        «5  T        T  \:  A 

the  simple  -^-8umx.  In  Latifi  and 
English  it  soon  died  out.  In  Greek  it  often 
appears  as  -ai-  (§  133),  and  is  generally  added  to  a 
root  in  the  weak  grade.  But  as  the  accent  is 
sometimes  on  the  root,  sometimes  on  the  suffix, 
probably  the  form  of  the  root  and  suffix  originally 
varied  accordingly.  In  Latin,  disyllabic  forms  are 
often  confused  with  consonant  stems  (see  above),  and 
the  place  of  this  suffix  is  taken  by  the  lengthened 
form  -tiOn-  (§360).     For  examples  cp.  §§25  and  27. 

369.  Closely  connected  with  this  suffix  are  the 
Suffixes  in      ^^0  suffixcs  'tdt-  OT  -tdti-  and  'tut'  or 

•uu-  and  -m-.    .ly^ii^      Here  again  the  double  forms  of 

the  suffixes  arise  from   the  confusion  between  -i- 
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and  consonant  steins.  The  suffixes  seem  to  arise  from 
a  combination  of  -td-  and  'tU'  with  4%-}  In  Greek 
-tuti  is  not  found,  and  there  are  but  few  common 
forms  in  Latin :  juventus,  senectus,  virtus,  servitus. 
Compare  with  this  suffix  'tudon-  in  servitudo,  etc. 

370.  The  other  -i-suffixes  are  but  poorly  de- 
veloped in  most  languagea     They  are 

^  o      o  J  other  .<-8ufflxe8. 

-ri-,  4i',  -mi',  -ni'.  In  Latin,  however, 
-ri-  and  -li-  develop  extensively,  -ri- ;  Sx-pi-^ : 
Lat.  oc-ri'S  (cp.  deer  through  *dcr8  from  *dcris). 
'li'  is  not  found  in  Greek;  but  cp.  7n;-Xt-/eo-9, 
rrj'Xl'KO'^,  which  have  an  additional  suffix,  with 
Latin  qud-li-s  and  td-li-s.  According  to  Brugmann  ^ 
the  suffix  -dli-  so  frequent  in  adjectives  springs  by 
analogy  from  these  original  forms.  This  suffix 
appears  occasionally  as  -dr-  by  dissimilation  when 
an  -/-sound  has  already  occurred  in  the  word ; 
hence  palmd-ri-s  for  ^pcdrnd-li'S,  In  Latin  more- 
over many  words  appear  with  the  -/i-suffix  which 
have  'lo'  in  other  languages:  cp.  ofia-Xo-^,  Lat. 
simi-li'S.  'mi-  appears  in  a  few  words  di-fii-^  (rt. 
*0€'  of  TL'drj-fjLi),  ^^-/it-9,  Lat.  ver-mi'S? 

^  Benfey  regarded  -tail-  as  an  independent  word  from  the  root 
*to«-,  thus  signifying  ** extension"  (L.  Meyer,  Verg^  Gramm,  ii. 
p.  532).  A  similar  view  regarding  -firiv-  in  iro(-/Ai^  and  -rwp,  -rrip 
has  been  propounded  recently  by  Prellwitz  {Etymolog.  Worterhuch 
d,  gricehischen  Sprache,  8,v.  dTfiijif,  and  BB,  zix.  pp.  306  ff.).  If 
Benfey's  explanation  of  -tdii-  could  be  accepted  we  should  have  in 
dpdp6-Tjp  and  eivi-taa  parallels  to  the  English  suffixes  (really 
complete  words)  in  man-hoodj  cUizen-ship.  Greek,  which  does  not 
lose  its  vowel  sounds,  seems  to  support  -tat-  as  the  original  form  : 
cp.  re6-Ti7y  with  Lat.  Tvovi-tas.  *  Grundr,  ii.  §  98. 

'  Stolz,  ffist.  Gr.  p.  496.  Meringer  attempts  to  treat  these  forms 
as  an  amalgamation  of  suffixes  {Beiirdge,  p.  8). 

2  B 
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-m-  is  very  rare  in  Greek ;  cp.  /cXo-i/t-9, 
Lat.  clu-ni-s  with  an  unexplained  difiference  in 
the  root  -  syllable,  Lat.  com-mu-ni-s,  ig-ni-s, 
and  some  others,  om- 711-8  probably  represents 
*op'ni-s} 

371.  (2)  The  suffix  -w- was  employed  originally 
to  make  both  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives. It  is  not  used  as  a  secondary 
suffix.  The  feminine  was  made  in  -l-  (-i^-),  and  in 
Latin  all  the  adjectives  have  become  -i-stems 
(§  367).  In  compound  adjectives  a  trace  of  the 
original  stem  sometimes  remains,  as  in  acu-pediu-s 
connected  with  w/cv-?,  and  in  genu-ini  (sc.  dentes) 
"cheek-teeth,"  cp.  yevv-^.  -w-stems  are  of  all 
genders,  and  the  root-syllable  appears  in  difTerent 
grades.     For  the  relation  in  Greek  between  -u-  and 

Variations  in     '^^'   StCmS  SCO    §    365.       The    Suffix    -U- 

.u-atems.  appcars  also  both  as  long  and  as  short ; 
TT^j^v-?  but  6<j>pv-^,  The  form  of  the  genitive  in 
Greek  -i«-stems  seems  to  vary  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  -u- ;  hence  w^x'^ot;  (replaced  in 
Attic  by  Tn^^eo)^)  but  6^pvo<i.  The  Attic  forms 
TT^j^eo)?,  a<rr€G)9  are  analogical.  Homer  has  only 
the  genitive  in  -€09,  which  is  preserved  in  Attic  in 
the  adjectives  —  fiieo^,  etc.  In  Latin  many  -u- 
stems  vary  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural 
between  -u-  and  -i-  forms,  the  syllable  being  un- 

1  It  seems  that  om-nus  was  originally  a  substantive,  "  fulness," 
*  *  plenty."  It  is  probably  connected  with  the  root  of  op-Sf  op-timu-s, 
etc.  Lid^n  {Shidien  z.  altind.  u,  vergleichende  SprachgeachichU, 
p.  73),  on  the  ground  of  the  original  meaning,  would  connect  with 
a  root  *embh'  seen  in  Gk.  i4>€vot  "wealth,"  0.  Ir.  iTnbed  ** plenty," 
"crowd,"  O.H.G.  imjn  "swarm." 
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accented.       The    relation    between  yovv  and  Lat. 
genii  is  difficult  to  explain.^ 

372.  Of  the  sufiBxes  composed  of  a  consonant 
and  -U-,  'tu-  is  the  most  important.     It 

•tu-stems. 

is  commoner  in  Homeric  than  in  later 
Greek,  where  it  ceased  to  be  productive,  but  is 
widely  developed  in  Latin  in  the  form  -dtu-  to 
make  abstract  substantives,  especially  in  the  sense 
of  function  or  ofl&ce;  consuldtus,  principatiis,  etc. 
The  infinitive  forms  called  supines  are  cases  of  -tu- 
substantives  formed  from  verb  stems  (§  529). 
The  ordinary  Latin  substantives  in  -tu-  are  all 
masculine ;  the  corresponding  Greek  forms  such  as 
fipoj'TV'^,  iB-r)'TV'^i  etc.,  are  all  feminine.  The 
neuter  forms  acr-Tu,  <f>l-Tv  have  no  parallel  in 
Latin.  Forms  in  -tu-  rarely  occur  from  the  same 
roots  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Compare,  however, 
f-Ti;-9  (  =  f  i-Tir-?),  Lat.  vi'tU'S  ;  ap-rv-f;,  Lat.  ar-tu-s. 

373.  Brugmann  cites  as  other  -i^-suffixes  -nu- 
CKi^'VV'^,  cp.  Lat.  m-nU'S),  -ru-  (Bax-pVy 

^      '  "^  -t^  /'  V  r»  Other -i*»8ufflxe8. 

SaKpv'fia,  Lat.  lacri-ma  for  ^dacru-ma  ^), 

and  'lu-  (Orj-Xv-^  from  *dhei-  "  suck,"  lAtfe-l-are). 

374.  (3)  The    sufl&x    -l-  and    -is-  was  largely 
used  to  form  feminines  from  existing^ 

,.  „  .    .       1     -  -l- (•«-)  stems. 

masculine   stems.     The   original  form 

of  the  suffix  and  the  relations  between  the  -I-  and 

'  Johannes  Schmidt  {PlurcUbiidungen^  p.  50)  contends  that  final 
short  'U  was  dropped  in  Latin  like  final  short  -t,  and  that  the 
long  -tt  is  introduced  later  by  using  the  coUectiye  plural  instead  of 
the  singular. 

'  The  reading  daerumia  for  laerumis  in  Ennius'  epitaph  nemo 
me  daerumis  deooret  has  no  ancient  authority,  but  is  an  emendation 
made  by  Bergk. 
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'i^'  forms  are  by  no  means  clear,  and  though  much 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  in  recent  years  no 
certain  conclusion  has  as  yet  been  reached.  The 
suffix  appears  in  the  nominative  in  Sanskrit  as  -I 
((fen  "goddess"  fem.  to  divas,  Indo-G.  *deij^-s), 
but  in  Greek  as  -id :  rjSela,  OepaTratva,  oio'a,  Borctpa, 
aXrjOeLa  representing  respectively  *r}heF-iay  ^Oepairy- 
uij  *8ont'ja,  *BoT€p-ia,  ^aXr^Oea--^.  In  Latin  it 
appears  in  the  great  majority  of  the  forms  of  the 
fifth  declension :  ac-ii-s,  spec-ii-s,  etc.  But  here 
the  restoration  of  the  original  form  is  complicated 
(1)  by  the  fact  that  these  stems  h%ve  assumed  a 
final  -8  on  the  analogy  of  such  stems  as  are  included 
in  the  third  declension,  ab-iis,  etc  ;  and  (2)  because 
a  number  of  such  words  have  byforms  in  -ia,  the 
regular  representation  of  original  -ja,  cp.  Itixur-ies 
and  luxur-ia,  etc.  But  as  the  suffix  -jp-  seems  to 
stand  in  ablaut  relation  to  the  suffix  -i-,  so  'id- 
may  possibly  like  -i^-  have  a  weak  grade  of  the 
form  '1-.  Forms  with  long  -i-  in  Latin  are  found 
only  when  another  suffix  follows,  as  in  vic-tn-x 
fem.  to  vic-tor ;  cp.  ho-Trjp  and  So-Teipa,  Some 
suppose  that  -cd  in  the  Greek  nominative  may 
have  come  from  the  accusative  form  -tav  and 
supplanted  the  older  -t-,^  others  consider  -la  the 
older  form,  et  adhiic  sub  judice  lis  est  In  the 
adjectives  Latin  has  added  -s  to  the  feminine  forms, 
which  thus  become  confused  with  other  -i-stems. 
Thus  sudvi'S  is  properly  the  etymological  equivalent 
of  'qheuiy  although  it  comes  to  be  treated  as  an 
-i-stem  and  used  as  such  in  all  genders  (§  367). 

'  Brugm.  Orundr,  ii.  §  109. 
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375  (4,  5).  The  -o-  and  -a-  stems  cannot  be 
separated,  the   -a   forms   having   been 

-ih  and  •&•  stoms. 

used  as  feminines  to  the  -o-stems  from 
the  proethnic  period  (§  291).  These  suffixes  are 
more  frequent  than  any  others.  The  -o-suffix  is, 
indeed,  so  widely  extended  that  the  question  has 
often  been  raised  whether  it  ought  not  more  properly 
to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  root  than  as  a  suffix. 
And,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  there  seems 
to  be  no  consonant  suffix  which  has  not  an  -o-form 
by  the  side  of  it,  and  even  root  nouns  have 
parallel  -o-forms.  According  to  this  theory  the 
forms  with  -o-  are  the  earlier.  Thus  from  an 
original  ^pido-s  (cp.  Skt.  padd-m  neut.)  there  came 
a  form  *ped8,  Lat.  pSs  with  a  "  sentence-doublet " 
*pSd-s  Doric  ttw  ;  from  an  original  Higo-s  (cp.  Gk. 
X070-9)  *lSgs,  Lat.  lex;  from  an  original  ^hJUro-s 
(Skt.  'bhard-,  Gk.  -<f)6po'^)  ^bher-s,  Gk.  (fxop ;  from 
participial  forms  *dhe-to-s,  *bh^ii,to-8  came  *dhet'$, 
bhiy^Us,  Gk.  Ori^  "  free  labourer,"  ^<a^  «  man."  ^ 

376.  Apart  from  the  distinction  between  -0- 
and  -a-  stems  to  indicate  gender,  a  u8eiofH).End 
distinction  which,  as  we  have  seen  -«-«t«™«- 
(§  293),  is  not  fully  preserved  in  the  classical 
languages,  the  most  common  values  of  -0 -stems 
are  (1)  as  class  names  (common  nouns),  (2)  as 
adjectives ;  the  most  common  of  -a-stems  is  as  root 
abstracts. 

*  Torp,  De^i  Oraeske  NominalJUxion,  pp.  1-18  (aee  §  344,  note). 
The  same  theory  with  certain  modifications  is  held  by  other 
writers,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  article  by  Streitberg  which  is 
summarised  in  the  note  following  §  265. 
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Gk. 

Lat 

Eng. 

(1)  olK-o-y 

:     OTc-tt-»  (§  176,  n.) 

:  -i/;ic^  (borrowed  from  Latin) 

0T7y-A-f 

:    fag-u-s 

:  beech  (cp.  §  160,  n.  1) 

^VTi-h-V 

:    jug-u-m 

:  yoke 

0u7-i> 

:    fiig-a 

(2)  vi-0'^\   : 

(nov-U'8  (§  180) 

vk-Q'V    • 

'  nov-u-m 

:  neu7 

W-a    j   : 

UMw-a 

In  Greek  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
words  ending  in  -a  where  the  form  cannot  be 
explained  as  arising  by  epenthesis  from  the  suffix 
'cd  discussed  in  §  374.  Such  words  are  axavda, 
BlaiTa,  Tokfm,  etc.  In  these  some  authorities 
recognise  a  weaker  form  of  the  suffix,  viz.  -9,  which 
originally  appeared  where  the  preceding  syllable 
bore  the  accent.^  But  the  analogy  of  words  like 
T€KTacva,  BoTCtpa,  rpdire^a,  alo'a,  which  had  the 
-2-  (-is-)  suffix  in  a  disguised  form,  undoubtedly 
influenced  the  a-forms  and  led  to  new  formations 
like  TrpvfjLva  beside  TrpvfjLvrj,  etc. 

377.  The  combinations  of  -0-  with  a  consonant 
may  be  taken  in  the  same  order  as  the  consonant 
stems. 

Original  -bh  +  0-  is  found  developed  to  a  small 
extent  in  Skt.  and  Greek,  much  more 
widely  in  Letto-Slavonic.  In  Latin  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  this  suffix  from 
original  -dho-  (§  380);  columha  probably  contains 
'hha- ;  mor-bu-s  may  equally  well  represent  either 
suffix.  In  Skt.  and  Greek  this  suffix  is  mostly 
confined  to  names  of  animals  ^ ;  Gk.  eXa-<^o-9  (where 

1  Johansson,  K.Z,  30,  pp.  422  ff. 

'  For  this  adaptation  of  the  suffix  cp.  Bloorofield,  A,  J.  P.  zii. 
pp.  24  f. 


-bAo-stems. 
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a  =  n),  €pi(f>0'^,  KiSaffn)  "  fox."  Compare,  however, 
K6\a-<f)0'-^  "  weal,"  KpoTa-^o-^  "  temples,"  Kopv'<f>i] 
"  top,"  and  the  adjective  apyv-<^0'<i  "  bright,"  with 
a  byform  dpyv'<f)€-o^, 

378.  The  sufiix  't  +  O'is  very  common,  especially 
in  participial  formations.     In  English, 
-ed  as  the  suffix  of  the  weak  past  parti-      •'""^- 
ciple  is  of  this  origin. 

Gk.  Lat.  £ng. 

k\v-t6-s      :  in-clu-tU'8  :  loud  (§  167,  n.) 
d-ypu)-To-s  :  i'ffno'tU'8    :  [un-catUh^  (Scotch  **uneo*')] 
6-p€K-T6-i    :  ree-tu-s       :  rig?U 

As  the  last  example  shows,  this  participle  passes 
easily  into  adjectival  uses.  But  the  suffix  can  also 
be  added  directly  to  substantival  stems,  as  in 
a-yepaa-'TO'^  "  unhonoured,"  and  in  Lat.  in-hones- 
tU'S  from  the  weak  stem  of  honor  (cp. 

351).      Greek   and   Latin   specialise  in   Greek  anu 

•  AT  n  n  Latin. 

the  meaning  of  the  -^o-forms  from  verb 
stems  in  somewhat  different  ways.  In  Greek  the 
meaning  corresponds  rather  to  that  of  the  Latin 
gerundive  participle,  while  in  Latin,  as  in  English, 
the  meaning  is  that  of  a  past  participle  mainly 
passive;  exceptions  to  the  passive  value  are  such 
as  potus  "  a  drunken  man."  So  also  in  Greek  we 
have  aarevaKTo^  "  without  lamentation,"  ahaKpvTo^ 
"  without  weeping,"  etc.^     Forms  in  -to-  are  also 

^  £ng.  uncoiilh  (negatived  participial  form  from  the  alternative 
root  form  ^§en-)  represents  an  orig.  n-§ntos,  closely  related  to  Lat 
ififfens  ( =  *i}§nts)  and  possibly  to  the  Homeric  vri-ydTto-s  {II,  ii.  43, 
xiv.  185)  "fresh."  The  Scotch  unco^  properly  ** unknown," 
"strange,"  develops  into  an  adverb,  "very,"  "exceptionally." 

'  For  the  history  of  the  formations  in  -to-  see  Brugmann,  LF. 
V.  pp.  89  ff. 
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used  as  substantives ;  ve-ro-fi  "  rain,"  <^v-t6'V 
"plant,"  Ppov'TTi  (from  ppefi-to)  "thunder";  Lat. 
legd'tU'8  "  envoy,"  dic'tu-m  "  phrase,"  mul-ta  "  fine." 

Gk.  Lat.       Eng. 

x6p-T0-s  :  hor-tU'S  :  yard  (O.E.  geard) 

379.  The  suffix  'to-  is  also  found  in  combination 
with  -is-  the  weak  form  of  -jc5-  in  the  superlative 
suffix  'istO'  (§  352),  and  with  -mn-  and  -jfn-  the 
weak  forms  of  -men-  and  -j^n-  (^  359,  361). 

380.  A  suffix  -do-  possibly  found  in  Greek  in 

/copv-So-^  "  crested  lark  "  {ic6pv-<i\  and 
in  adverbs  like  a-roixv^o-v  "  in  raws," 
etc.,  is  widely  developed  in  Latin  as  an  adjectival 
suffix,  timi-du-Sy  stupi-du-s,  soli-du-s,  Jlor-i-du-s,  etc. 
Sanskrit  parallel  forms  in  -da-  seem  to  show  that 
these  words  are  compound  forms,  the  second 
component  being  the  stem  of  the  verb  "give."^ 
Whether  -do-  in  the  Latin  gerund  and  gerundive 
participle  is  of  this  origin  or  not  is  still  uncertain. 
None  of  the  numerous  theories  propounded  in  recent 
years  to  explain  these  forms  is  altogether  con- 
vincing.* The  Greek  patronymics  in  -cStj-^,  -ta&i;-?, 
etc.  (IlpLafjL-lSrf-^,  Boped-Br)-^),  and  the  forms  in 
-tSeo?  (-tSoO?)  as  aS€\<f>-LSov^  are  no  doubt  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  -do-stems. 

381.  The  suffix  in  -ko-  is  certnin  for  the  Skt. 
'fco-  and  •sfco-    yuva-fd-s,  represented  in  Gitiek  possibly 

Hufflxe..       ijy    Uk-lvOo-^  (§    104),   in    Latin    by 

'  Victor  Henry  {Comparaiive  Orammar  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
§  163)  takes  a  different  view. 

^  Cp.  §  194  and  §  538,  n.  These  forms  and  their  cognates  are 
very  fully  discussed  by  F.  W.  Thomas  in  the  Transactions  of  t?ie 
Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  v.  pt.  2. 
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juvencu-s,  English  young.  Combined  with  -s-  as 
'Sko-  it  occurs  in  a  few  words  where  it  is  obviously 
identical  with  the  -sAo-sufl&x  of  verbs  ^  seen  in 
fio-aKd),  pa-sco-r,  etc.  :  Gk.  /So-o-ki]  "  fodder,"  Stcr/co-? 
"quoit"  ( =  *St/c-(r/co-9  from  BiK-eiv  "to  throw"); 
Lat.  esca  (  =  *ed  +  sea) ;  Eng.  wish  (O.E.  wusc  = 
*j^n-sio-)  from  root  in  Lat.  ven-us.  In  Greek  -io-ko- 
appears  as  a  diminutive  formation :  iratS-iaKr) 
"little  girl,"  etc.  The  adjectival  suffix  -ish  in 
English,  green-ish,  chUd-ish,  etc.,  is  of  the  san^e 
origin. 

382.  The  suffix  in  -qo-  is  much  more  common, 
but,  apart   from  a  few  words  such  as 
Gk.  Oi]'K7}  and  Lat.  su-cu-s  "dry  **(  =   sit- 
qO'S)   literally   "thirsty,"   is   secondary   and    used 
mainly  to  make  adjectivea     The  suffix    is  often 
expanded  into  the  form  -{qo-,  -Iqo-,  -Uqo-,  and  -aqo-, 
the  last  three  forms  being  shown  much  better  by 
Latin   than   Greek.     Forms  in  -q-  alternate  with 
those  in  -qo-  (§  349).     When  a  substantival  form 
is  made  with  the  suffix  -qo-  it  often  has      ^^d  their 
exactly  the  same  value  as    the  more    «p»""*o°*- 
simple    form   (cp.    Lat.    senex,    gen.    sen-is).       In 
combination   with    other   suffixes  as  4o-,  -idn-  in 
Latin,    it    had    a    contemptuous    or    diminutive 
signification ;     horaun-cu-lu-s,    homun-cAo,       The 
suffix  in  the  form  -iqo-  is  well  developed  in  many 
languages;  in  Greek  and  Latin  it  is  appended  to 
stems  of  all  kinds,  dvBp'iKo-^,  da-T-iKo-^  (from  aa-rv), 
apX'f'KO'^   from   ap;^^,  etc.      In   combination  with 
-T-  it  is  very  frequent :  o-/c€7r-Tt^o-9,  etc.      Lat.  has 

1  Brugmann,  Orundr,  ii.  §  90. 
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urb'ictL-s,  ftUlon-icvrS,  modicu-s ;  as  substantives 
ped-ica  "fetter,"  vomica  "running  sore/'  etc.,  and 
in  combination  with  -t- :  ntS'ticvr-s,  silva-ticu-s, 
subst.  can-ticu-m.  The  English  suffix  -y-  in  heavy, 
etc.,  is  of  the  same  origin,  primitive  Germanic  -iga- 
representing   Indo-G.   -iqd-.     What   the  secondary 

'taKO'  borrowed  by  Latin  in  Corinth- 

Greek  •louco*.  /»  •  •»  rm 

%acu-8  comes  from  is  not  clear.  There 
are  three  possibilities — (1)  from  -m-stems  xapSut- 
k6^,  (2)  =  'iinqO',  (3)  confusion  with  stems  in  -aqo-, 

383.  The  forms  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  may 

be  illustrated  by  the  Latin  adjectives 

-qo-autlixes  pre-  " 

ceded  by  a  long  am-lcu-s  ;   ant-lcU'S  ;   cad-ucu-s  ;    mer- 

dcU'S;  and  substantives  lect-Ua,  Nas- 
tea ;  aer-uca  "  verdigris,"  lact-uca  "  lettuce  "  ;  clo-dca 
"  sewer." 

Greek  has  only  consonantal  forms  parallel  to  the 
above,  and  these  rare.  Brugmann  (Grundr.  ii.  §  88) 
cites  ireph'l^  "partridge,"  Krjp-v^  "herald,"  and  a 
few  others.  Latin  has  also  many  consonant  stems, 
mostly  adjectives  (none  however  in  -tic-),  fdix, 
avdax;  also  atrdx,  veldx,  etc.,  in  which  some  see 
compounds  from  the  root  of  oc-idu-s,  like  olvoyjr, 
aWoylt,  etc. 

384.  The  -^-suffixes  are  rarely  extended  by  the 
addition  of  an  -0-  or  -a-  suffix.  When  combined 
with  other  suffixes,  as  they  are  in  all  probability 

in  the  -ies-  and  -ues-  forms,  the  -«-suffix 

No -ao-stifRxes.  _       ^  mi  •         1  1 

stands  last.  There  is  thus  not  much 
evidence  of  the  type  -so-,  -sa-,^  although  a  few 
words  such    as   the    Greek  yeve^  ( =  ^yevea-d,  cp. 

*  Compare  Streitberg,  I.F.  iii.  p.  349. 
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Lat.  generd-re),  Bo^a  (  =  ^SoK-a-a  if  for  ^hoK-a-^  ^), 
Lat.  Auror-a,  Mor-a  (  =  *aj^^s-a,  ^flds-d),  are 
apparently  the  surviving  remnants  of  this  formation. 

385.  The  -r-stems  have  throughout  -ro-forms 
parallel  to   them.      The  forms  in  -0- 

,  -ro-sufflxes. 

and  -a-  are  therefore  (a)  simple  -to-  -rd-, 

with  collateral  forms  -rro-  -rra-  and  -ero-  -erd-^ : 

00 

(6)  'tero-  'terd'  ;  (c)  -tro-  -trd- ;  {d)  -dhro-  -dhrd-. 

386.  (a)  The  suffix  -ro-  -rd-  with  its  by  forms 
makes  both  substantives  and  adjectives. 

Gk.  Lat.  Eng. 

dy-p6-v  (acc.)      :  ag-ru-m  (ace.)         :  ac-re 
i'pv$'p6-v  (acc.)  :  rub-ru-m  (acc.) 

In  Latin  a  preceding  -s-  changes  before  -ro- 
-rd'  into  -6- ;  ^cerds-ro-m  (stem  of  K€pa<i)  becomes 
cerebru-m  (§  204). 

-erO' :  i-XevO-epo-v :  lib-eru-m ;  -ro-  and  -r7*o- 
side  by  side  in  Ipo^  ( =  *is-ro-s)  and  iap6<; 
(  =  *is-9ro-8y  The  -ro-suffix  is  very  common  in 
Greek  and  is  frequently  used  to  make  new  forms 
from  existing  stems :  oBvvrj-po-^,  la^xp-po-^;,  <f>ofie' 
po-f:,  etc.  -erO'  is  also  used  as  a  comparative  sufi&x, 
cp.  €v-€pot,  Lat.  S'Uper,  Eng.  over. 

^  See  Johansson,  K,Z.  30,  pp.  422  ff. 

'  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  all  stems  in  liquids  and  nasals  +  -0- 
and  -d-  have  forms  where  the  consonant  form  of  the  liquid  or  nasal 
is  seemingly  preceded  by  the  sonant  form.  But  it  is  not  easy  in  all 
cases  to  decide  whether  the  preceding  vowel  belongs  to  the  suffix. 

'  The  Attic  form  Itpds  is  not  clear.  Cp.  Brugm.  Orundr.  ii. 
§  74,  n.  Moreover  from  *ts-ro-«  we  should  expect  *lppoi  in  Aeolic 
(Smyth,  loniCf  p.  271),  so  that  tpSs  may  possibly  be,  as  Mulvany 
contends  (J,  P.  25,  p.  141),  for  *4i-ro-«,  from  the  rt.  of  Ifidt  ("IXtof 
IfHj  ''wall-bound  Ilios"),  and  thus  a  different  word  from  la.p6s. 
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387.  (6)  'terO',  'terd',  which  seems  rather  a 
combination  of  the  -to-  (-<a-)  sufi&x  with  -to-  than 
like  'trO"  a  parallel  formation  to  -ter-,  is  used 
specially  as  the  sufl&x  of  the  comparative  and  of 
pronouns  which  express  an  alternative.  The  suflBx 
in  the  pronouns  in  Latin  generally  appears  in  the 
weak  form  ;  tu-tru-m  but  al-teru-m.  The  adverbial 
forms  from  the  comparative  stem  have  also  the 
shorter  form  ex-tra,  ci-tra,  etc. ;  cp.  ex-teri  (masc. 
pi.),  ci'ter-ior.  In  Latin  the  other  comparative 
suffix  "jes  is  added  to  -tero-  where  it  occurs  in  a 
comparative  sense  in-ter-ior,  etc. ;  compare  also  the 
suffixes  in  the  reverse  order  in  ap-La-repO'^,  sin-is-ter. 
Some  forms  of  this  combination  in  Latin  are  found 
also  as  substantives,  mag-is-ter,  min-is-ter.  In 
Greek  the  poets  often  added  this  comparative 
suffix  to  substantive  stems :  fiaaiXevTepov  {Od,  xv. 
533),  'xpvaayrkpa  (Sappho,  Fr,  122,  Bgk.),  "Xpevo^ 
arpaTKOTepoi^  (Alcaeus,^r.  29,  Bgk.),  and  in  Sophron 
as  a  jest  Trpofidrov  Trpofidrepov,  olb^  olorcpov  {Fr. 
96,  Ahrens). 

iv-T€po-v   :    in-ter-ior    i  cy.fur-ther 
xb-TtpO'V  :    [w-^rw-m^]  :         whe-ther 

Compare  also  the  pronominal  adjectives  i7/x€- 
repo'S,  etc.,  with  nos-ter,  ves-ter. 

388.  (c)  The  suffix  'trO'  (-trd-)  is  found  most 
frequently  as  a  neuter  and  in  the  making  of  class 
names  (common  nouns).     Gk.  ^ipe-rpo-v,  Lat.  fere- 

tru-m  ;  apo-rpo-v,  ard-tru-m  (modified  after  the  verb 

« 

^  The  relation  (if  any)  of  this  stem  to  that  of  Tb-rtpo-v  and 
whether  is  still  unexplained. 
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stem);  T^K-Tpo-v,  Scotch  lach-ter}  For  femininea 
compare  x^''^P^  "  pitcher,"  Lat.  rmdc-tra  "  milking 
pail."  In  equeS'ter.pedeS'ter,  etc.,  this  suffix  (changed 
to  the  -i- declension)  is  found  as  a  secondary 
adjectival  suffix  :  ^eqibet'tri-,  *pedet'tri,  etc.^ 

389.  (d)  The  suffix  -dhro-,  -dhrd-  has  arisen  like 
the  English  suffix  -ling  (§  286)  from  a  mistaken 
division  of  the  word.  It  is  found  in  the  classical 
languages  and  Slavonic,  but  not  in  Sanskrit.  The 
meaning  is  the  same  as  that  of  -tro-  -trd-.  There 
are,  however,  some  masculine  forma  Gk.  oKe- 
Opo'^  "  ruin "  is  used  along  with  'MaKehoDv  by 
Demosthenes  almost  as  an  adjective.  In  Latin 
cri'ber  is  an  adjectival  form  of  the  same  origin. 
Feminine  forms  illece-bra,  dold-bra,  etc.,  are  found  in 
Latin.  But  the  majority  of  the  words  are  neuter : 
Gk.  Kk^'Opo-v  "bar,"  cp.  Lat.  crl-hm-m  {Kpi-vo), 
cemo)  "  sieve."  Some  of  the  forms  are  abstracts : 
o-TepyTf'OpO'V  (mostly  in  plural),  pro-bru-m,  if  from 
this  source  (cp.  §  391,  n.  2). 

The  forms  in  -tlo'  and  -dhlo-  seem  in  many  cases 
to  be  mere  varieties  of  -tro-  and  -dhro"  produced 
by  dissimilation. 

390.  The  suffixes  in  -lo-  are  of  the  same  types 
and  have  much  the  same  meaning  as 

those  in  -ro-.     There  is,  however,  no 
series  of  forms  in  -l-  only  by  the  side  of  them. 
In  Latin  -tlo-  becomes  -do-  (often  -ctdo-),  peri-clu-m 
and  peri-ctUum,  etc.     This  suffix  must  be  carefully 

^  As  in  midden-laehter  "  place  for  the  dunghiU." 
'  It  is,  howeyer,  equally  possible  to  attach  these  forms  to  -tero- 
(§  887). 
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distinguished  from  the  compound  suflSx  -yo  +  lo- 
which  also  appears  in  the  classical  period  as  -culo-, 
cor-cu'lu-rrif  vxar-cu-la,  etc.  Plautus,  however, 
distinguishes  them  in  most  cases,  never  shortening 
'CO  +  lo'  to  one  syllable,  and  generally  making  -do- 
disyllabic  only  for  metrical  reasons,  as  at  the  end 
of  a  line  or  hemistich.^  -do-  is  sometimes  changed 
by  dissimilation  after  another  -Z-  to  -cro- ;  lava- 
cru-m,  lu-cru-m  (cp.  Gk.  Xv-rpo-v), 

-lo-      Tt-Xo-y  :  pi-lu-8  :  1/el-t 

i\-\d  (Doric)  :  sel-la^  :  sett-le 
.{lo-     6/i-a\6-i          :  mn-ili-s^ 

-elo-     ¥€f/>-i\ri  :  neb-ula  :  Qerm.  nebel  (O.H.G.  nebul) 

The  suffix  is  very  frequent  in  both  Greek  and 
4o- as  a  diminu-  I-^tiu    as    a    sccoudary   suffix  with   a 

tivegufflx.  slightly  depreciatory  or  diminutive 
signification,  like  -ish  in  sweet-ish,  etc.  Thus 
7ra;^i;-\o-9  "  thickish,"  Lat.  frigid-vlu-s  "  coldish." 
In  the  later  history  of  the  language,  these  secondary 
formations  often  usurp  the  place  of  the  primary 
words.  This  is  the  origin  of  forms  like  hellvs 
{*ben4u'8y  cp.  bene),  agellus  ( =  *ager-lO'S),  etc 
The  suffix  was  sometimes  even  reduplicated  as  in 
puellula  for  ^puer-lo-ld.  Of  the  same  origin  are 
the  Greek  diminutive  suffixes  in  -vWio-,  elBvWiov 
"  idyll,"  etc.,  which  arise  from  forms  in  -ir-Xo-,  but 
the  suffix  is  extended  later  to  all  kinds  of  stems. 

1  Lindsay,  Clasnedl  Review,  vi.  p.  87. 

»  For  Indo-G.  *«d-te. 

'  With  change  of  declension  as  often,  cp.  x^^^'A^O''  hwm-ili-s. 
From  the  suffix  -dhlo-  with  this  change  of  declension  comes  the 
suffix  -bili-  so  widely  developed  in  Latin  for  the  formation  of 
adjectives. 
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391- 

'ilo-      Av'tKo'V     :  ex^n-dd-re  (borrowed  from  Gk. ) 

:  9ae-dvrm^ 
-dhlo-^  04fie'0\o-y  :  cp.  sta-bulu-m 

392.  Both  -r-  and  -/-  suffixes  are  sometimes 
preceded  hj  -5-,  which  was  borrowed  originally  from 
the  end  of  a  preceding  root  or  stem  and  then 
treated  as  part  of  the  suffix.  This  -s-  sometimes 
arises  phonetically,  as  in  Lat.  ros-trtu-m  (rod-o), 
raS'tru-m  (rad-o).  In  mon-stru-m  it  has  no  such 
justification.  A  development  of  this  new  suffix  in 
'StrO'  is  the  masculine  suffix  -aster  found  in  oleaster, 
parasitaster  (Ter.  Adelph.  779),  etc,  a  suffix  which 
has  been  borrowed  by  English  in  poet-aster,  etc. 
With  -Z-suffixes  this  -s-  had  existed  in  the  root  of 
dla  =  *ax-la  (cp.  ax-is,  a^-tov,  Eng.  ax-le),  but  is 
borrowed  in  pri-lu-m  if  for  *prem-$-lo-m,  in  scdla 
=  *scand  +  8-ld  (§  188),  etc.  The  suffixes  in  -n- 
also  are  often  preceded  by  -s-  (§  186). 

In  Greek,  forms  with  -tro-  (-trd)  and  -a-  pre- 
fixed are  found  from  verbal  roots  (a)  in  the  fem. 
to  express  the  place  where  action  takes  place: 
opxv^Tpa  "  dancing  place,"  iraXaUrrpa  "  wrestling 
place,"  etc, ;  (6)  in  the  neut.  to  express  the  instru- 
ment whereby  the  verb  action  is  carried  on: 
a/JLif>lffKffaTpov  {d/Mf>lfiaXKa)),  ylrija-Tpov   (yjrdto,  etc.). 

^  This  word  is  always  so  scanned  in  Plautns  (Lindsay,  C.R, 
vi.  p.  89). 

3  Dr.  Fennell  (/Voc  Canib,  Phil.  Soc,  1894,  p.  2)  attacks  Brug- 
mann's  views  regarding  the  suffixes  in  -dhro-  and  -dhlo-  and 
connects  e.g.  probrum  with  the  rt.  found  in  Skt.  pra-,  thus  making 
its  original  form  *pro8-rU'm  **a  spot,  stain." 
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The  -0--  arises  from  dental  or  s- stems:  iraiaTfyq 
(Herondas,  iii  11)  fir.  iral^oD  (^iratB-ia)),  or  is  intro- 
duced firom  the  perf.  pass,  and  extended  to  other 
cases  by  analogy. 

393.  The  suffix  -7710-  occurs  in  a  comparatively 
•mo-mrnxw,  small  number  of  substantive  and  adjec- 
(o)  primary,    ^.j^^  forms  pretty  widely  disseminated 

through  the  whole  family  of  languages. 

Bv-fi^-s     :  fu-mU'8 

4>op'fA6-s  :  ^/or-ma  :  bar-m^ 

dve-fiO'S  :  ani-mu-s 

Bep-fiS-i  :  for-mu-s  (§  141,  b)  :  war-m 

4>^fJiri       :  fd'TTM 

The  suffix  is  fairly  frequent  in  Greek,  sometimes 
in  combination  with  -t-  (as  in  ipe-T^o-^  "  oar  ")  and 
'0'  (ara-OfMo-^  "  station  ").*  In  Latin  the  feminine 
-ma  occurs,  in  a  few  words  as  a  primary  suffix, 
ru-ma,  spU-ma,  but  in  lacri-ma  is  secondary,  or  arises 
by  adaptation  after  spu-ma^ 

394.  The  superlative  is  frequently  formed  with 

(b)  In  super-    ^^^^  suffix ;   -tevo-  in  the  comparative 
utives.       j^j^  jjj  g]^^   ^jjj  Latin  'tmmo-  in  the 

e 

superlative ;  pos-ter-ior,  pos-tumu-s.    But  the  simple 

^  In  Chaucer  **lap,  bosom."  These  three  similar  derivatives 
from  the  same  root  as  0^p-a»  are  an  interesting  example  of  the 
development  of  meaning ;  bar-m  apparently  as  if  '*  bearer,  support," 
for-ma  like  the  English  ** bearing"  whence  ''figure,  beauty"  (cp. 
formostu) ;  <popfA6-s  (1)  "a  basket  for  carrying,"  (2)  "  basket-work, 
wicker. "  The  Romance  languages  however  postulate /cJr-fTta  which 
renders  the  etymology  doubtful. 

'  The  -a-  which  appears  before  -fA-  in  dapn/i  by  the  side  of  dSfiiff 
and  in  some  other  words  is  not  of  phonetic  origin  and  comes 
in  late. 

»  Bloomfield,  A,  J,  P.  xii.  p.  27. 
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-mo-  is  also  found  in  Latin  prl-mus  for  ^jpris-mu-s 
(cp.  priS'tinU'8,  pris-cu-s).  Somewhat  similar  is 
Trpo'fiO'^  "  chief."  Compare  also  opti-mus,  ptUcher- 
ri-mU'S,  humil'li-mu-s,  nov-issi-mus.  The  same 
suffix  is  found  in  Eng.  fore-m-ost,  which,  like  hind- 
most, arises  from  a  combination  of  -uma-  with  -ist- 
the  superlative  suffix  in  ap-ia-ro-^y  etc.  In  Trv-fut- 
To-9  the  same  suffix  may  possibly  be  found  if  the 
word  is  Aeolic  and  connected  with  a-7ro.  In  Latin 
superlatives  like  pnlcher-ri-mus,  humil'li-mU'S,  etc., 
the  simplest  explanation  of  the  suffix  is  that  rW- 
mU',  'li'mu-  stand  for  'Simo-  which  arises  phonetic- 
ally from  -tmmo  after  -t'  as  in  peS'Simu-s,  ^pet- 
tmmo-s,  from  root  of  pet-o,  Gk.  Trt-TTT-©.  But 
pessimus  being  in  popular  etymology  connected 
with  pilar,  the  suffix  is  then  generalised  as  -ssimu-s 
in  novi'SsimU'S,  etc} 

395.  The  suffixes  in  -n^-  form  a  very  large  group, 
parallel  to  the  numerous  forms  of  -n- 

^  -no-suifflxes. 

stems ;  -no-  {-nnO'),  -eno-,  -ono- ;  -menO' 

[-mono-],   -mno-;    [-tno-]    'tnno-;    and    in    Greek 

'O-VVO', 

^  This  extremely  difficult  problem  has  been  again  attacked  by 
Sommer  {LF,  zi.  pp.  225  ff.).  He  explains  pigerrimus  and 
facillimtu  as  arising,  while  Latin  still  preserved  its  prehistoric 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  from  pig-r-is-riimo-a  and  */dc-l'i8'7p,mo-s 
by  syncope  which  produced  ^pig-f-semGs  and  */ac-{-semo8,  whence 
^pigerremus,  later  pigerrimus,  etc.  On  this  view  -is-  is  the  weak 
grade  of  the  -jos-suffix.  The  theory  is  plausible,  but  on  it  as  on 
all  others  a  large  number  of  the  forms  have  to  be  explained  by 
analogy,  while  Sommer's  case  against  older  explanations  is  not 
convincing.  If  it  be  true,  then  the  -er-  of  sacerriiniLS  is  as  old  as 
that  of  sactr,  for  sakros  as  a  nom.  sing,  seems  established  on  the 
inscription  found  in  the  Roman  Forum  in  1899  (see  Appendix.  D\. 

2  c 
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396.  Fonns  with  -no-suffixes  are  used  both  as 
(a)  -no:      substantives  and  as  adjectives. 

TiK'Vo-v  :    [cp.  tig-nu-m{%  196)]   :  ihane^  (O.'E,  Veg-n) 

fhr-vo-s  :   aom-nu-B  :  O.  Eng.  aiDefn 

dfi-y6-s  :  ag-nu-8  (§  140,  n.  2) 

oT-Ko-t  (rare)       :  u-nu-a  :  on«  (O.E.  dn) 

<paci'v6-s  :  op.  ae-nu-a 

( =  *^Ftff'9fo-s)  ( =  *aiea'no-8) 

397.  The  suffix  -erW'  is  found  in  Latin :  0.  Lat. 

dv-enos,  classical  b-onos ;  hellus  comes 
from  ^0'en4o-8.  Greek  shows  -ono-  m 
such  words  as  VLp-ovo-^,  dp-ovo-^,  17S-01/17.*  The 
suffix  -«no-  survives  in  English  in  such  participial 
forms  as  hounden ;  -ono-  in  fain  (O.E.  fcegen,  O. 
Low  Germ,  fag-an),  and  in  the  first  syllable  of 
wan-ton,^  Middle  Eng.  wan-hope  (despair),  where 
wan  =  *y>'Ono-  with  the  same  root  as  in  Gk.  eS-i/t-? 
"  bereft,"  Skt.  u-nd-s  "  lacking." 

398.  The  adjectival  suffix   -ino-  is  sometimes 

early,  as  in  ^ify-ti/0-9 :  Lat.  fag-inns : 
cp.  Eng.  beech-en,  but  in  Greek  words  of 
time  as  iap-t-vo-^  may  possibly  be  a  new  forma- 
tion from  the  locative  eapi  "  in  the  spring."  For 
a  similar  origin  of  other  stems  compare  iyKcofiiov, 
literally  what  is  said  iv  /cdfitp,  and  Lat.  aborigines, 
the  inhabitants  ab  origine. 

^  For  the  change  of  meaning  between  t4kvw  and  tfiane  cp.  the 
difference  between  the  special  sense  of  child  (in  e.g,  Childe  Harold) 
and  its  usual  value. 

^  Brugniann's  explanation  of  donum  as  a  contraction  of  this 
suffix  with  the  root  vowel  is  not  at  all  probable  {Orundr,  ii.  §  67  c). 

'  fVaiUon  means  properly  "  without  teaching,  education."  The 
simple  word  wan  is  of  a  different  origin  (Skeat,  Mym.  Diet.  5. v.). 
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399.  The  form  -Ino-  is  common  as  a  secondary 
suffix  in  the  classical  languages  gener- 
ally  to  make  names  of  living  beings,  or 
adjectives  connected  with  them.^  In  the  Germanic 
languages  it  is  also  so  used,  and  more  widely  as 
the  suffix  for  adjectives  derived  from  "nouns  of 
material."  In  Latin  the  feminine  of  the  adjectives 
in  -f  Tto-  is  commonly  used  of  the  flesh  of  the  animal 
(sc.  card)\  capr-lna  "goat's  flesh,"  etc.,  although  it 
has  other  values  as  pisc-lna  "fish-tank,"  sal-liiae 
"  salt-pits." 


-i»o- as  ordinary  adj.  dTxtoT-ti'o-t     "v  fvic-inu-S'.  cp.  Goth. 

j- :  cp.  -j  aiweins  {demaZ) 

TpofurfiffT-ofo-i )  Kperegr-inu-s 

-Ino-  as  subst^  Kopax -tyo-s  :  cp.  sobr-inu-s  :  cp.  maiden 

( =  *90sr-ino-a) 
5c\if»aK-iyri  :  cp.  reg-ina       , 

-{no- as  adj.  of  animals su-lnu-s     i  swine 

400.  The  forms  -menO',  -monO'  (not  found  in 
Greek  anywhere,  but  postulated  for 
some  participial  forms  in  Sanskrit)  and 
-mnO'  stand  in  ablaut  relations  to  one  another. 
Some  Greek  forms  in  -avo-  after  a  consonant,  as 
o-T€^-ai/o-9,  could  phonetically  represent  -mno-. 
The  suffix  is  mostly  used  to  form  participles  of  the 
middle  voice,  though  some  forms  are  ordinary  sub- 
stantives, these  last  occurring  most  frequently  when 
a  substantive  in  -men-  -mon-  is  also  present;  cp. 

^  The  order  of  development  seems  to  be  that  -ino-  first  made 
an  adjective  from  the  simple  stem,  the  masc.  or  fern,  of  which  was 
next  made  a  substantive.  Some  forms  as  vidnus  peregrimis  may 
b^  developed  from  a  loc  as  possibly  in  Greek  olK€tos  (§  402,  n.  2). 

^  The  suffix  is  frequent  in  proper  names  :  ^'cXu'os,  Albinus^  etc. 
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fieke-fj^vO'V  "missile,"  arpto-fivri  "couch"  (arpA'/jLo); 
irXfja-fiovi]  "  satiety  "  ;  Lat.  al-u-mnu-s  "  nursling," 
Vertu-mnvr-s,  col-u-mna  (cp.  cvl-men) ;  ter-minus 
(termo  and  termen).  Owing  to  the  weakening  of 
Latin  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables,  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  whether  -mino-  represents  original  -Tneno-y 
-mono-,  or  -mnno-.  In  Lat.  legimini  of  the  2nd  pi. 
pres.  ind.  pass,  is  apparently  identical  with  \670- 
fievoi,  while  in  the  imperative  it  is  now  explained 
as  an  infinitive  form  identical  with  Xeyi-fievai 
(§  359). 

401.  The  suffixes  foimd  in  Greek  -avvo-  and 
Latin  'Hno-  present  some  difficulty.  In 
Sanskrit  there  is  a  suffix  'tvand-  to 
which  '(TWO-  might  be  a  weak  grade  (cp.  vtt-i/o?, 
Skt.  svap-nas  ;  vpa^,  Lat.  sorex  =  *sj^er-).  In  that 
case  we  must  suppose  the  two  grades  had  once 
existed  in  Greek,  and  that  just  as  ere  (  —  rFe) 
produces  by  analogy  av  for  tu,  so  here  -aevo- 
(  =  -rFevo')  produced  -crvi/o-  for  -two-  by  analogy.^ 
If  a  suffix  't^cTW'  had  existed  in  Latin,  it  would 
have  become  phonetically   -tono-,  whence   in   the 

unaccented  syllable  -tinO'.  But  all 
Latin  words  with  the  suffix  -tino- 
are  adjectives  of  time,  cras-tinus,  pris-tinu-s, 
etc.,  and  in  Skt.  a  suffix  -tana-  with  the  same 
meaning  is  found.  With  this  suffix  therefore 
the  Latin  form  is  more  probably  connected.  A 
shorter  form  in  -tna-  is  also  found  in  Skt.,  and  for 
this  and  other  reasons  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Latin  sufl&x  represents  'tnno-.     The  question  as  to 

^  Brugm.  Cfrundr  ii.  §  70,  note. 
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whether  the  sufi&x  -tno-  is  not  the  origin  of  the 
gerund  suffix  in  Latin  has  already  been  touched 
on  (§  194). 

The  forms  in  -mento-  and  -^ento-  have  abeady 
been  noticed  (^  359,  361). 

402.  The  suffix  -jo-  -jS-  with  its  byform  -ijo- 
'ijfi-  is  mainly  adjectival.  It  can  be 
added  to  all  stems  in  order  to  make 
adjectives  from  them.  Some  forms  made  with  this 
suffix  as  Trdrpco^,  Lat.  patrius  (  =  ^pdir-ijo-a)  have  no 
doubt  descended  from  the  proethnic  period;  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  forms  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  individual  languages  separately  and 
at  different  times  in  their  history.  The  suffix  is 
naturally  for  the  most  part  secondary,  although  a 
few  forms  like  ar^rio-^  "  holy,"  a'<f>dy'Co-v  "  sacrifice," 
Lat.  stud-ivr-m,  come  apparently  direct  from  the  root. 
In  Greek  the  suffix  is  disguised  when  it  is  preceded 
(1)  by  T,  ic,  ^,  j^  which  amalgamate  with  -t-  into 
-<T<T-,  Attic  'TT'  (§  197);  (2)  by  S,  7  which  with 
-t-  become  f  ^  (§  197).  When  added  to  an  -0-  or 
-a-  stem  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  stem  is 
omitted,  possibly,  Brugmann  thinks,^  because  the 

1  d7-to-f  therefore  =  *d7-(£0f,  cp.  &^ofiai=*dy-jfi-fjiai. 

'  Orundr.  ii.  §  63,  2,  note  3.  A  discovery  by  Bronisch  (Die 
oskischen  i  und  e  Vocale^  pp.  67  fif.)  seems  to  throw  light  upon  this 
difficult  point.  Oscan  distinguishes  between  two  groups  of  stems, 
one  represented  by  nom.  StcUis^  the  other  by  nom.  Puntiis 
(IIo/iTriet),  this  last  being  represented  by  the  Romans  as  Pontius. 
The  principle  is  that  praenomina  or  nomina  derived  from  prae- 
nomiTia  which  have  no  -i-  suffix  make  the  nom.  in  -i-  only  ;  while 
forms  from  an  already  existing  -}o-stem  have  -ii.  The  -i-forms 
thus  depend  on  Indo-G.  gradation,  the  -tt-forms  on  special  Oscan 
syncope.     We  might  therefore  argue  from  analogy  that  Tlfi-io-s 
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primary  formations  influence  these  secondary  forms : 
hence  arfp-iO'^,  rlfj^io^  (Ttft^) ;  Lat.  Ivd-ius  "  player  " 
{Ivdu-s),  avivs  {via).  The  sufi&x  showed  gradation ; 
Latin  sterna  In  hencc  in  old  Latin  ali'S,  ali-d,  not  al-ivr^, 
■***'*•  cd'ivr-d,  Caecilis  as  well  as  CaecUius, 
Names  of  the  type  AteiuSy  VdleiuSy  etc.,  seem 
secondary  derivatives  from  Atius,  Vellius,  etc.  The 
enumeration  of  the  vast  mass  of  suffixes/ produced 
by  the  addition  of  -jfi-  to  simple  suffixes  and  com- 
binations of  simple  suffixes,  belongs  rather  to  the 
grammar  of  each  individual  language  than  to  com- 
parative philology. 

403.  As  the  suffix  -JO-  -ja-  is  parallel  to  the 

suffix  -i-,  so  the  suffix  -j^-  -ija-  with  its 

byform   -who-   -uyd,  is  parallel  to  the 

suffix  -Vr-,     Some  yrords  in  which  this  suffix  occurs 

have  already  been  mentioned  (§20  f.).     It  is  used 

specialised  for  ^'^^  ^oth  uouus  and  adjcctivcs,  and  in 

colours.      i^tin  and  the  Grermanic  languages  is 

specialised    to    form    adjectives    of    colour;    Lat. 

Jla-vU'8,  fvl'VU'Sy  fv/r-vU'Sj  gil-vu-s,  hd-vus ;  Eng. 

sallow  y  yellow  J  fallow}  hlv^, 

:  di'VO'S   :  low  {=hilU  cp.  §  136) 


Xoi-f6-f  :  lae-w-8  :  slow  (§  174) 


has  the  structure  of  primitive  formations,  while  SUaios  from  SUrj 
paraUel  to  rt/iti^  represents  a  later  Greek  formation  for  Sued  +  tj^of . 
So  oIk-Ul  represents  an  early  derivative  parallel  to  oU-o-Sy  while 
oIkcIos  represents  the  secondary  formation.  oUetos  however  might 
represent  an  vlj.  derived  from  a  locative  ofirei,  cp.  i-K€i-vos  (§  325,  v.), 
and  so  also  Oi^/Seuof,  'A^iyi^acof,  etc.,  where  the  difference  from  dlxatos 
in  accentuation  is  noteworthy.  dvSpcTos  is  obviously  an  analogical 
formation. 

^  The  word  in  fallow-deer  and  fallow-field  is  the  same,  being  in 
both  cases  an  epithet  of  colour  (cp.  N.E.D,  s.v.). 
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Attic  K€v6^i  f €1/09  represent  ^Kev-Fo-s  (cp.  Kcve-osi) 
and  f€i/-fo-9.  As  a  secondary  suffix  it  is  found  in 
the  Greek  verbals  in  -t€o-  (  =  -re-Fo')  :  Trpa/c-reo-v, 
etc.,  and  possibly  in  adjectives  in  'oXeo-:  pcoy- 
aXeo-^}  In  Latin  it  is  found  with  a  preceding 
vowel  in  Miner-va  (  =  ^Menes-o]^  whence  Minerua 
quadrisyllabic,  Plaut.  J?acc A,.  893)*  from  the  stem 
*me7ieS',  Gk.  fievo^,  and  in  some  adjectives  as 
cerntLos  (  =  ^cers-n-oy^s,  cp.  Gk.  Kopa-rf)  "  headlong," 
menstr-itos  (cp.  tri-mestr-is,,  etc.)  "monthly." 
mort'itos  is  probably  a  modification  of  an  older 
*mortO'8  (Indo-G.  =  ^mrtd-s)  after  the  analogy  of 
the  suffix  in  vi-vo-s,  opposites  very  often  influencing 
one  another  in  this  way. 

404.  In  Latin  the  suffix  -Ivo-  is  frequent,  4lvO' 
still  more  so.  The  long  -t-  seems  to  Latin -tw.  and 
have  been  borrowed  in  the  first  instance  "^'^  • 
from  -z-stems.  The  value  of  the  suffix  is  identical 
with  'UO',  both  being  found  from  the  same  root,  cp. 
voC'lvo-s  (and  vac-lvO'S)  with  vaC'iioSf  cad-lvo-s 
(late)  with  occid-uos,  sta-tlvo-s  with  sta-tua? 

^  Brugniann,  Orvmdr,  ii.  §  64. 

^  Solmsen,  Stiidien,  p.  137.  The  text  of  the  line  where  Minerua 
occurs  is  doubtful  but  pruina,  (§  201)  shows  that  -a-  before  -y-  was 
lost 

'  Another  explanation  is  given  by  Thnmeysen  {K.Z.  28,  p. 
165  f.)  and  von  Planta  {Grammatik  d.  osk-umb,  DialekU,  i.  §  86), 
who  hold  that  the  forms  in  'ivo-  are  secondary  formations  with  -jo- 
from  -tt-stems ;  the  combination  -^j-  becoming  in  primitive  Italic 
•iU' »  Oaius  from  *Oaiuo8=*Oa^io8f  divos=*di^io8  or  *deiyio8 
(§  208).  The  relation  of  dlvus  to  deua  is  explained  by  Brugmann 
(Qrundr.  L'  p.  184).  Both  come  from  dififerent  forms  of  one  stem 
exactly  like  oleum  from  the  same  stem  as  ollvum^  ollva.  The 
paradigm  became  phonetically  deusy  divi^  and  either  form  in  time 
completed  a  paradigm  for  itself  (cp.  §  54). 
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405.  In  Greek  the  suffix  -o)  or  -^  is  found  in  a 
certain  number  of  words,  especially  proper  names. 
The  nom.  in  -w  is  apparently  the  older  of  the  two. 
Since  Greek  proper  names  originally  always  con- 
sisted of  two  words,  as  ^tXoo-TpaTo?,  ^rjfioa'divr)^, 
shorter  forms  are  really  pet  names  like  the  English 
Tom,  Dick,  etc.  Of  this  nature  therefore  are  female 
names  like  ^i\(o,  BavOd),  Common  nouns  are 
rare,  aJj^cS,  TreiOd,  irevOd),  The  origin  of  the  forms 
is  disputed.  The  most  plausible  explanation^  is 
that  they  are  diphthongal  stems  in  -Di,  final  -i  being 
lost  phonetically  in  the  nom.  and  restored  later 
from  the  voc.  in  -oj,  a  case  which  in  proper  names 
naturally  plays  a  large  part.  On  this  theory  these 
stems  are  identified  with,  a  few  Skt.  stems  of  which 
sdkhd  "  friend  "  ace.  sakhctyam  is  the  type.  Stems 
in  -0)1/  are  confused  with  them  to  some  extent. 
Hence  p^eXtSot  (voc.  Aristoph.  Birds,  1411)  and 
byforms  of  wqhoav,  elKdv,  and  other  stems. 

The  history  of  the  forms  nrdrpto^  "father's 
brother,"  fiijrpo)^  "mother's  brother"  is  not  clear. 
Wackernagel  assumes  ^irarpa-Fo-^,  Brugmann 
*7raT/E)ft)-fo-9,  etc.  (with  pw  for  r),  as  the  earlier 
forms ;  Meyer,  Kretschmer,  and  others  claim  them 
as  old  -5i^-8tems  with  the  -5-ending  added  and 
the  declension  modified.^     The  nom.  dual  of  the 

^  Given  by  Johannes  Sobmidt,  K,Z.  27,  pp.  874  ff.,  and  by  others. 

*  Bnigm.  I.F,  ix.  p.  372  f.,  Oriech.  Oram?  p.  188  f.  ;  G.  Meyer, 
Oriech.  Gram.^  p.  421  ;  Kretschmer,  K.Z.  31,  p.  466.  In  Homer, 
Tarpdfiot  is  the  only  adj.  from  the  root,  and  in  meaning  is  more 
akin  to  xar^p.  Any  explanation  of  the  form  must  take  account 
of  the  cognate  words  firp-pvid  *' stepmother,"  Latin  patruus 
"father's  brother,"  the  former  possibly  arising  from  a  weak  grade 
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-0-stems  is  more  generally  recognised  as  an  -5w-stem 
(§315).    __  ^       _  — 

XXITT.  The  Numerals 

406.  The  Indo-Germanic  system  of  numeration 
is  from  the  outset  decimal.  At  points  it  is  crossed 
by  a  duodecimal  system,  traces  of  which  remain  in 
the  dozen  and  the  gross.  A  combina-  Decimal  and  duo- 
tion  of  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  ^~*°^^  "y*^*""- 
system  is  found  in  the  "  long  hundred  "(  =  12x10), 
but  the  material  at  our  disposal  seems  to  give 
scarcely  ground  enough  for  the  ingenious  theory, 
propounded  by  Johannes  Schmidt,  that  the  duo- 
decimal elements  in  the  Indo-Germanic  system  of 
numeration  were  borrowjed  from  the  sexagesimal 
system  of  the  Babylonians,  and  that  consequently 
the  original  seat  of  the  former  people  must  have 
been  in  Asia  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon.^ 
Pronouns  and  numerals  are  amongst  the  most 
stable  elements  of  language,  and  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic peoples  are  more  harmonious  in  their  use 
of  numerals  than  in  their  use  of  pronouns. 
But  the  forms  for  individual  numbers  in  the 
separate  languages  often  are  different  from  those 
which  by  a  comparison  of  other  languages  we 
should  theoretically  expect.  The  truth  is  that  the 
numerals  are  as  much  in  a  series  as  forms  in  the 

of  the  snffiz  -djf-,  viz.  -Tjf-,  whence  0,  followed  by  -u'a,  cp.  vXbn 
(§  116),  while  ^/ri^iM  may  represent  ^potr-o^c-s  (§  403). 

*  Die  Urheimath  der  Indogermanen  und  das  europdische  Zahl- 
system  (1890),  cp.  H.  Hirt,  Die  Urheimath  der  Indogermanen  LF, 
i.  pp.  464  ff. 
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paradigm  of  a  noun  or  a  verb,  and  that  consequently 
analogical  changes  are  continually  arising.  For 
example,  the  series  in  the  Latin  names  of  months, 

September, ,  November,  December,  naturally 

leads  to  the  formation  of  an  Octember,  which  is 
actually  found,  although  it  did  not  permanently 
survive. 

A.  Cardinal  Numbers. 

407.  One.  A  root  *oj-  with  various  suffixes  is 
used  for  this  numeral  by  most  languages :  Lat. 
u-nU'S  ( =  *oj-7k?-s) ;  Eng.  ont  (O.E.  an),  Greek 
preserves  this  in  o2-i/o-9,  ol'in\  "  one  on  dice,"  but 
has  replaced  it  in  ordinary  use  by  el?,  /iia,  ev 
(  =  *stm-8,  *sm-ia,  *sem).  oL-o^  "  alone  "  represents 
original  *oj-2,^-s. 

408.  Two.  Indo-G.  (1)  *dyiJ^  and  rfj^jf,  (2) 
*duijfi  ;  in  compoimds,  (3)  *d^i-:  Gk.  (2)  Svco:  (1) 
Bd'Bcfca  (Sf  ft)-) :  Lat.  (2)  duo :  Eng.  (1)  two  (O.E. 
twd  fem.  and  neut. ;  twegen  masc.  with  a  further 
suffix  ;  hence  twain).  Svo,  the  only  form  for  which 
there  is  inscriptional  authority  in  Attic,  is  not  clear. 
Brugmann  conjectures  that  it  was  the  original 
neuter.^  *dy>i'  is  found  in  Greek  S/-9  St-7rov9,  Lat. 
his  bi'den-s  (  =  *d^i-s,  cp.  bonus,  §  397)  :  Eng.  tvnce 
(O.E.  twi-es),  twi-s4  "something  made  of  two 
strands." 

409.  Three.     Indo-G.  *^r^*-es,  neuter  probably 

^  Orundr.  ii.  §  166.  He  now  regards  it  {Oriech,  Gram.^  p.  212) 
as  a  shortened  form  arising  before  a  succeeding  initial  vowel. 
Kretschmer  {IC.Z.  31,  p.  451  n.)  holds  that  5i)o  is  simply  the  unin- 
flected  stem. 
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*tri  (cp.  §  317,  6),  the  plural  of  an  -i-stem.  Gk. 
rpw  (  =  *^rej-6s),  rpl-a ;  Lat.  ires  (cp.  ov^s,  §  3 1 7,  a), 
tri-a,  Eng.  three  (O.E.  tyri  masc,  5r^o  fern,  and 
neut.). 

410.  Four.  Original  form  not  certain,  probably 
a  stem  *yJ^«^yor-  with  all  possible  gradations  in  both 
syllables.  From  the  stronger  grades  come  the 
various  forms  of  the  numeral  in  Greek  rirope^, 
reaaape^,  etc.  (§  139,  Exc.  1).  rpa-Trefa  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  a  weak  form  *?V^j^r-,  which,  it  may 
be  safely,  averred,  never  existed  in  that  form.  This 
like  the  preceding  three  numerals  was  originally 
inflected.  Latin  has  dropped  the  inflexion  and 
changed  the  vowel  sound  of  the  first  syllable  from 
-e-  to  -a-,  according  to  most  authorities  on  the 
analogy  of  the  ordinal  quartus,  which  obtains  its 
-ar-  according  to  the  received  explanation  from  a 
long  sonant  r  (-r-).  For  the  change  in  the  initial 
sound  in  the  English  numeral  (/-  where  wh-  might 
be  expected)  cp.  §  139,  Exc.  3. 

411.  Five.  Indo-G.  *pei7qVe:  Greek  irevre 
(§  139,  6),  Lat.  quhique  with  assimilation  of  initial 
sound  (§  139,  Exc.  2)' and  -c-  changing  to  -i-  before 
a  guttural  nasal  (§  161);  Eng./i;«  (O.E./I/')  with 
£U9similation  of  consonant  in  the  second  syllable 
(§  139",  Exc.  3). 

412.  Six.  Here  different  languages  seem  to 
postulate  different  original  forms :  *8y,eks  and  *8eks 
will  explain  the  forms  in  all  Indo-G.  languages 
except  Armenian  and  Old  Prussian,  which  require 
*^ek8}     Gk.  ef  =  *sj(^ks,  for  Fe^  and  its  compounds 

'  Bragmann,  Orundr,  ii.  §  170. 
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are    found   in    several    dialects.       Lat.    zex,   Eng. 
six  =  *seA;s. 

413.  Seven.  Indo-G.  *septm:  Greek  errrd: 
Lat.  septem.  The  Germanic  forms,  Goth,  sibun, 
Eng.  seven,  etc.,  show  the  numeral  without  any 
sound  corresponding  to  the  original  -t-,  a  peculiarity 
for  which  several  explanations  have  been  offered. 
It  seems  most  likely  to  arise,  before  the  action  of 
Grimm's  Law  begins,  from  some  form  of  assimilation 
of  *septm  into  *8epm,  whether  in  the  ordinal  *8ept7no- 
as  Brugmann,  or  in  the  cardinal  £is  Kluge  and 
others  contend.  The  accent  must  have  changed  to 
the  last  syllable  at  a  very  early  period. 

414.  Eight.  Indo-G.  *oktdy,  *oktd ;  in  form  a 
dual.  Gk.  o/crco:  Lat.  octo :  Eng.  eight  (O.E. 
eahta;  primitive  Germanic  form  *ahtau).  Tick 
conjectures  that  the  word  originally  meant  "the 
two  tips  "  (of  the  hands)  and  derives  from  a  rt.  ok- 
seen  in  Sxpi^;,  etc. 

415.  Nine.  Indo-G.  two  forms :  (1)  *^nyn  and 
(2)  *neun.  Gk.  (1)  in  ei/a-To-9  "  ninth  "  (  =  *€i/fn- 
TO'f;,  cp.  fei/09,  §  403);  (2)  iv-via  explained^  as 
"  nine  in  all "  with  the  original  Gk.  preposition  iv 
in  the  sense  of  the  later  €9  in  such  phrases  as  €9 
rpk,  €9  Trhne  vav^,  etc.  Lat.  (2)  novem  with  -m 
after  decern,  for  non-us  shows  -n.  Eng.  nine  (O.E. 
nigon  out  of  *newun), 

416.  Ten.  Indo-G.  *dehh:  Gk.  Bexa:  Lat. 
decern :  Eng.  ten  (O.E.  tlen).  Kluge  contends  that 
the  original  form  was  ^d^kmt} 

.  1  By  Wackemagel,  K.Z,  28,  pp.  132  ff. 
'  Paul's  Orundriss,  i.«  p.  488. 
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417.  Eleven  to  Nineteen.  In  Indo-G.  these  seem 
to  have  been  generally  expressed  by  copulative  com- 
pounds which  are  retained  in  Latin  throughout : 
undeeim  {-im  in  an  imaccented  syllable),  octodecim 
etc.,  and  in  Greek  in  Sv-SeKa,  Sd-Bexa,  si  even  and 
Eleven  and  twelve  in  the  Germanic  Ge?!^„ic  °  \^. 
languages  are  expressed  diflFerently  by  *^*^' 
means  of  a  sufiSx  4if:  Goth.  din4if,  twa-lif.  This 
suffix  some  connect  plausibly  with  4ika,  which  in 
Lithuanian  makes  the  numerals  from  eleven  to  nine- 
teen. If  the  identification  is  correct,  both  go  back 
to  a  form  *-KyJ^-  in  which  the  Germanic  languages 
have  changed  -y-  to  -f-  as  in  Jive  (§  139,  Exc.  3). 
The  meaning  also  is  disputed,  but  it  seems  best  to 
connect  it  with  the  root  Hejg}^'  of  XetV-G)  linquo,  in 
the  meaning  "  one  over,  two  over."  That  the  word 
ten  should  be  omitted  is  no  more  siirprising  than 
the  omission  of  shilling  in  "  one  and  eightpence."  ^ 

418.  From  thirteen  to    nineteen  Attic    Greek 
numbers  by  rpeh  xai  ScKa,  etc.,  the  first       ^,   , 

:    ,         .  ,  .  .      .  Double  form  of 

word  remaining  inflected  on  inscriptions  numeration    in 

Attic  Groek 

till  300  B.C.  If  the  substantive  pre- 
cedes, the  numerals  are  in  the  reverse  order,  like 
the  English  twenty -four,  etc.,  avhpdai  Bcxa  errrd, 
a  system  which  holds  good  as  a  general  rule  also 
for  larger  numbers.^  For  eighteen  and  nineteen 
Latin  employs  most  frequently  a  method  of  sub- 
traction from  twenty:  diiodeviginti,  undeviginti ; 
cp.  O.K  twd  ISs  twentig, 

1  Bragmann,  Grwndr,  ii.  §  175,  gives  thiB  explanation,  but 
derives  from  *Uip-  seen  in  Skt.  lirnpdmi  * '  adhere." 

s  Meisterhans,  Grammatik  der  aUischen  Inschriften^,  pp.  126  ff. 
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419.  The  Tens.  The  Greek  Se/ca?  represents  a 
very  old  abstract  substantive  '^ddmi  (cp.  §  347), 
from  forms  of  which  all  tens  and  also  all  hundreds 
are  made.  The  first  syllable  is  reduced  in  com- 
position and  disappears,  ^dhmU  and  *dkomt'  be- 
coming 6k.  'Kar-  and  -kovt-.  The  original  name 
for  hundred  seems  to  have  meant  "  ten  tens." 

420.  Twenty.  A  dual  form.  Indo-G.  prob- 
ably *jfi-kmt'i  with  a  new  form  for  two,  according 
to  Brugmann^  from  a  stem  meaning  ''apart,  against/' 
found  in  English  wi4h  and  possibly  in  vri-de  (a 
participial  form).  This  stem  appears  in  different 
languages  in  what  appear  to  be  different  grades 
and  case  forms :  Gk.  Doric  Fi-zcar-i,  Attic  et-zcoai, 
with  'O'  on  the  analogy  of  the  following  tens ;  Lat. 
vl-ginUl  {-g-  instead  of  -c-^  probably  after  septin- 
genti  where  it  is  phonetically  correct).  Eng. 
twenty  is  from  O.E.  ttventig  contracted  from  *twcem 
tigum^  with  crystallised  dative  case.  The  Ger- 
manic substantive  *tigu8  is  a  modification  of 
*dekmt'. 

o 

.421.  Thirty  to  Ninety  are  plural  forms. 

Indo-G.  Gk.  Lat  [O.  Eng.* 

30     *  lrt'tconU'9         :  rpid-Koirr-a  :  tri-gintd  :  Urttig 

40  ^  *  qVeti^f'-komi-9    :  Terpta-Koyr-a        :  qtutdrd-gtrUd    :  fiowertig 

(cp.  TeTTapd'KOVTO.) 
50     *  pen^e'tcorfU-9  :  ircvHf'KovTa  :  quinqud-giiUd  :  ftftig] 

In  the  original  language  modifications  seem  to 
have  appeared  in  the  reduced  form  of  the  numeral 

1  Grundr.  ii.  §  177. 

'  Sievers,  Grammar  of  Old  English  (Eng.  trans,  p.  168). 
'  The  English  forms  are  not  identical  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
forms. 
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fov/r  (if  =*2^c^jfr)  in  40  and  the  lengthening  of  -^- 
in  50.  The  latter  seems  certain  as  the  lengthening 
occurs  also  in  other  languages  than  those  cited,  d 
in  rpuL'Kovra  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  succeeding  numeral& 

422.  From  sixty  (where  the  decimal  and 
duodecimal  systems  cross)  different  languages  foUow 
different  lines  of  development,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  the  original  forms  were. 
Greek  and  Latin  remain  similar,  and  English 
carries  on  the  numeration  as  it  is  still  preserved. 

In  Greek  e^-ij-zcovra,  efiSofi-ij-Kovra,  oyBo-T^-Kovra 
and  iveV'TJ-tcovra  (  =  *€i/f  ev-)  have  taken  -1;-  from 
irevT'ij-Kovra.  Compare  Lat.  sex-d-ginta,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  form  oyBto-Kovr-a,  The  origin  of 
-)8S-  and  -7S-  in  the  forms  for  70  and  80  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  (cp.  §  432). 

423.  Hundred.  Indo-G.  ^knUd-m,  a  reduction 
of  *dknUd'm,  Gk.  i'/caro-v  (apparently  =  "  one- 
hundred,"  e-  coming  from  the  stem  in  eU,  a-  of  aira^, 
etc.) :  Lat.  centu-m :  O.E.  hund  and  hund-Uon-tig. 
The  Gothic  is  taihuntBhund,  but  as  to  the  proper 
division  of  this  word  there  is  much  uncertainty, 
the  meaning  being  either  Setca  Se/caSev  (Johannes 
Schmidt)  or  SckoBcdv  Setcd^  (Brugmann). 

424.  The  development  of  the  forms  for  the 
hundreds  is  a  matter  of  much  dispute.  The  forms 
in  Greek  at  any  rate  are  derivatives  in  -jfc-  from 
the  stem  imt-  whence  in  Doric  -Karioi-,  in  Attic 
-Koaiov  with  the  -o-  borrowed  from  -Kovra.  In 
Latin,  the  forms  are  compoimds  with  -centum, 
which  instead  of  being  neuter  plurals  have  become 
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adjectival,  apparently  by  a  syntactical  change  which 
introduced  the  construction  "so  many  hundred 
things "  instead  of  the  partitive  "  of  things." 
quadringenti  and  octingenti  have  borrowed  -in- 
from  septingenti. 

425.  Thousand.  For  this  the  Aryan  and  Greek 
branches  have  a  common  form  represented  by  Ionic 
')(€i'kioi,  Attic  ^iXxot,  Lesb.  j^eXX-tot  ( =  ^ghes-l-). 
Latin  milia  cannot  be  connected  with  fivpioi]  an 
ingenious  but  not  very  plausible  attempt  has  been 
made^  to  connect  it  with  p^tXtot  as  *sm-{h)ilia, 
literally  "  one  thousand,"  sm-  being  from  the  root 
of  *sem-  eU  and  the  word  thus  parallel  except  in 
the  sufl&x  to  Skt.  sahasra-m.  s  is  dropped  pho- 
netically before  m  in  Latin  (cp.  mirvs)  and  A-  is 
sometimes  lost  as  in  (Jijanser.  The  singular  form 
then  stands  to  milia  as  omne  to  omnia.  The 
Germanic  J}U8undi,  Eng.  thovsand,  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a  vague  abstract  substantive  mean- 
ing "  many  himdreds."  O.N.  pusund  is  used  like 
Gk.  fivploi,? 

B.  Ordinals. 

426.  The  ordinals  are  adjectival  forms  derived 
in  most  cases  from  the  same  stem  as  the  cardinals. 
The  suffixes  of  the  numerals  vary,  some  ending  in 
-irio-,  others  in  -to-,  and  some  in  -jfo-.     These  three 

1  By  E.  W.  Fay  {A.J,P,  xiU.  pp.  226  f.) ;  see  also  I.F,  xi.  pp. 
320  ff.  Sommer's  attempt  {I,F,  x.  pp.  216  ff.)  on  the  same  lines 
but  from  a  fern.  *ami  §zhli  is  not  more  convincing. 

2  Eluge  (after  Vigfusson)  in  Paul's  Orundriss,  i.'  p.  491. 
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suffixes  and  combinations  of   them  are  found   in 
different  languages  even  with  one  root. 

427.  First.  Indo-G.  root  *p«r-,  Gk.  Trp&ro^ 
(Doric  irparo^)  for  *7r/)ft)-f -a-To-9) :  Lat.  prl-mU'S 
.(  =  ''^ptiS'mU'Sy  §  394)  :  O.'&.fyrst  with  suffix  -isto-, 

428.  Second.  In  each  language  an  independent 
formation.  Gk.  Sev-repo'^  according  to  some  from 
a  strong  form  of  the  root  seen  in  Sv-to,  according 
to  Brugmann  from  Bev-O'/uii  and  thus  meaning 
"  coming  short  of."  Lat.  secundus  from  sequor  has 
practically  the  same  meaning ;  al-ter  which  is  often 
used  in  the  same  way  is  from  the  same  root  as 
ai'iuB.  In  al'ter  as  in  Eng.  other  (O.E.  55€r  from 
an  Indo-G  ^dn-tero-s)  the  meaning  "one  of  two, 
second  "  arises  from  the  comparative  suffix. 

429.  Third.  Here  also  different  formations 
appear,  but  all  from  the  stem  *^ri-  or  *^«r-,  Gk. 
rpl'To-^,  Hom.  rplT-aro-^ :  Lat.  ter-tius  (cp.  Lesbian 
Te/)-To-9) :  O.E.  ^Idda  (North,  ^idda)  may  repre- 
sent *tre'tip-s  or  ^tri-tjo-s, 

430.  Fourth.  Formed  from  different  grades  of 
the  stem  of  four  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English 
with  a  'to-  or  -tho-  suffix  :  rcrapro'^ ;  Lat.  quartu-s 
(§410);  O.E. /^orSa. 

431.  Fifth  and  Sixth  have  also  a  -^o-suffix: 
Indo-G.  *pe7iq^'tO'S,  *8{y)ekS'to-8 ;  Gk.  Tre/ATrro?, 
I/CT09  with  -<r-  lost  phonetically  between  -ac-  and  -t- 
(§  188):  Lat.  quinc-tu-s  (quivrtus),  sex-tus ;  O.E. 
flf'ta,  siexta. 

432.  Seventh.  The  suffix  in  most  languages  is 
-mO'.     There  were  possibly  three  original  forms,^ 

*  Bragmann,  Gmndr.  ii.  §  171 
2  D 
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(1)  ^septmO',  (2)  ^septm-mo-  and  (3)  ^septm-td'. 
The  form  ^septmo-  may  possibly  explain  the  voicing 
of  the  original  consonants  in  Gk.  eySSo/t-o-?,^  which 
would  then  arise  from  a  confusion  of  two  forms, 
*e)8S/Ao-  and  *&rrTafiO',  To  this  second  form  Lat.. 
Septimus  belongs.  English  in  the  ordinals  from 
seventh  onwards  to  twentieth  shows  a  -^o-sufl5x. 

433.  Eighth.  The  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of 
this  ordinal  may  be  derived  with  the  simple  suffix  -0- 
from  the  stem  %ktdy^:  oyBoF-o-^,  Lat.  octdv-us. 
In  SyBoo^  -78-  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  influence 
of  -ySS-  in  efiSofjLo^.  The  -a-  of  octdv-u-s  is  difficult ; 
a  form  more  closely  resembling  SySoo-^  is  seen  in 
the  Low  Latin  octud-ginta  for  *octov-d-,  on  the 
analogy  of  which  the  more  permanent  form  septud- 
ginta  must  have  been  originally  made.^ 

434.  Ninth.  Made  in  Greek  with  suffix  -to-,  in 
Latin  with  -0-;  eva-ro-^ :  Lat.  ndn-us  out  of  ^nddn- 
*7ioven-  from  noun-,  cp.  nun-dinu-m,  "  space  of  nine 
days."  ^ 

435.  Tenth.  Greek -^0-, Lat. -mo-;  Gk. Sc/ca-ro-?: 
Lat.  decim-us  (  =  ^dekmrno-s).  Kluge  finds  only  an 
-o-suffix  in  Gk.  (cp.  §  416). 

436.  For  the  ordinals  from  twentieth  to  hun- 

*  According  to  Schmidt  {K.Z.  32,  p.  825)  the  vowel  of  the 
middle  syllahle  is  affected  by  the  following  -o-,  while  in  ipdefiatop 
(Epidaurus)  it  is  affected  by  the  preceding  i-.  i^dofn^Kovra  ought 
therefore  to  be  ipdcfiiiKovTaj  as  in  Heraclean. 

^  Conway  holds  {I.F.  iv.  p.  217)  the  probable  view  that  both  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  form  come  from  an  original  *okt9^o-t  whence 
'ClFo-  '&V0-  and  throagh  the  influence  of  the  cardinal  number  -oFo- 
-dro-,  the  quality  of  the  final  sound  affecting  the  Greek,  its 
quantity  the  Latin  form. 

'  Sohnsen,  Studien,  p.  84. 
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A 

dredth  Greek  has  a  suflix  -to-  whence  with  ^^-hnt' 

e 

'KaT'  comes  -/ca<rTo-9,in  Attic,  analogically  or  directly 
from  ^-komt'y  -^oo-to-9.  The  suflSx  -simus  in  Latin 
represents  'tmmo-  as  in  some  superlatives;  hence 
vicesimus  (  =  ^y/t-kntt-tmrriO'S),  trigesimtis,  etc. 

437.  The  ordinals  beyond  hundredth  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin  depend  upon  the  forms  of  the 
cardinal  numbers  in  the  same  way  as  those  already 
mentioned  (irevTaKoa-Loaro^,  quingentesimus,  eta). 
By  the  Somans  the  adjectival  suf&x  in  numerals 
was  felt  to  be  -^simuSy  and  in  this  manner  centesi- 
mils  and  higher  ordinals  are  made.  In  precisely 
the  same  way  Greek  carries  on  -a-ro',  which  arises 
phonetically  in  el/coarof;,  etc.,  to  these  obviously 
new  formations. 


THE    VEEB 
XXIV.  Verb  Morphology 

438.  In  the  discussion  of  the  verb,  in  tracing 
the  history  of  its  forms  and  the  development  of  its 
usages,  the  philologist  meets  with  much  greater 
difficulties  than  beset  his  path  in  the  investigation 
of  the  noun.  In  noun-formation  the  languages  of 
the  Indo-G«rmanic  group  show  greater  uniformity 
than  in  their  verb  forms.  No  doubt  cases  have 
become  confused  and  forms  originally  applied  in 
one  meaning  have  come  to  be  used  in  others,  but 
in  all  respects  the  verb  has  suffered  more  severely 
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than  the  noun.  The  syntax  of  the  verb  is  also  more 
Hutory  of  the  diflScult  to  unravel,  the  various  languages 
Verb.  differing  in  many  points  infinitely  more 
than  in  the  syntax  of  the  noun.  There  are, 
moreover,  fewer  materials  for  comparison.  The 
languages  which  have  retained  their  verb-system 
best  are  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Slavonic,  the  two 
first  mentioned  being  closely  similar  in  most  respects 
and  mutually  illustrating  both  morphology  and 
syntax.  Far  behind  these  lag  the  Keltic,  Italic, 
and  Germanic,  the  last  however  preserving  some 
forms  with  great  purity.  Greek  and  Latin  it  is 
especially  difficult  to  compare.  In  the  Latin  verb- 
system  only  a  mutilated  fragment  of  the  original 
scheme  is  preserved,  the  defects  of  which  are 
remedied  by  a  curious  medley  of  forms  pieced 
together  from  various  sources.  Although  the  new 
forms  take  the  place  of  others  which  originally 
existed,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  different 
origin  of  the  new  forms  will  introduce  differences 
in  syntax.  Hence,  in  the  syntax  of  the  verb, 
perhaps  no  two  Indo-G«rmanic  languages  are  more 
unlike  than  Greek  and  Latin. 

439.  In  the  parent  language  of  the  group  there 
were  forms  corresponding  to  those  which 
we  call  present,  imperfect,  future,  aorist 
(both  strong  and  weak),  and  perfect.  The  pluperfect 
is  probably  later.'  There  were  also  subjunctive  and 
optative  forms,  at  least  to  the  present  and  the 
aorists.  Perhaps  in  every  case  the  signification 
was  in  some  respect  different  from  that  which  we 
now  attach  to  these  forms,  but  the  forms  at  least 
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existed  There  were  two  voices  corresponding  to 
those  which* in  Greek  we  call  the  active  and  the 
middle.  Let  us  see  now  how  this  original  scheme 
has  been  dealt  with  by  the  classical  peoples. 

440.  Greek  has  preserved  the  two  original  voices, 
and  constructed,  out  of  the  middle  and 

out  of  new  forms  which  it  has  itself 
created  for  the  future  and  first  aorist,  a  new  voice — 
the  passive.  It  has  preserved  the  types  of  the 
active  almost  intact — we  may  except  the  future 
and  probably  the  pluperfect — although  it  has  con- 
siderably modified  individual  forms.  It  has  added 
a  future  optative,  which  is  used  only  in  indirect 
narration. 

441.  Latin  has  recast  its  voice-system.      The 
middle  as  a  separate  voice  disappear& 

Possibly  analysis  will  show  some  traces 
of  it  in  the  new  passive  with  -r  sufiSxes,  which  the 
Italic  and  Keltic  languages  alone  have  developed 
(§  19).  The  active  voice  remains,  but  its  forms 
are  much  changed.  A  new  imperfect  has  been 
developed  everywhere.  In  three  out  of  the  four 
conjugations  (according  to  the  usual  classification), 
there  are  traces  of  a  new  future  fully  developed  in 
the  types  amd-bo  and  monS-bo,  and  traceable  in 
others :  l-bo  and  0.  Lat.  sci-bo.  The  other  futures, 
whether  of  the  type  legam,  leges,  or  ero,  or  again 
the  obsolete  faxo,  dixo,  probably  represent  earlier 
subjunctives.  The  -s-aorist  and  the  perfect  are 
inextricably  confused  in  one  paradigm.  Subjunc- 
tive and  optative  are  merged  in  one  new  mood  of 
various  and,  to  some  extent,  uncertain  origin,  while 
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some  original  subjunctives  appear  in  the  future  or 
future  perfect. 

442.  How  do  the  losses  and  gains  of  the  classical 
andintheoer-  comparc  with  thosc  of  the  Germanic 
manicUnguagM.  languages?  In  the  latter,  as  repre- 
sented by  modern  English,  much  has  been  lost. 
We  preserve  the  ancient  present  and  the  perfect 
in  the  so-called  strong  verbs,  sing,  sang,  etc.  (§  31), 
and  there  are  traces  of  an  optative  in  the  language 
of  such  cultivated  persons  as  say  "  if  I  were  you." 
All  else  is  lost.  But  within  the  historical  period, 
Grermanic  languages  and  English  itself  preserved 
much  more  than  this.  From  the  earliest  period  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  future,  but  there  are  a  few  scanty 
relics  of  aorist-forms,^  and  Gothic  has  preserved 
considerable  remnants  of  the  old  middle  formation. 

The  passive  is  now  made  entirely  by  means  of 
auxiliary  verbs,  which  must  also  be  used  in  the 
active  to  make  the  modern  perfect,  pluperfect, 
future,  and  future  perfect.  ,  A  new  past  tense  with 
the  sense  of  the  Greek  aorist  is  made  in  all  the 
Germanic  languages  by  means  of  a  suflSx  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  -ed  in  loved,  etc.,  but  an 
auxiliary  must  on  the  other  hand  be  employed  to 
form  the  durative  imperfect  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  amabam  (I  was  loving). 

443.  This  tendency  to  analysis  instead  of  syn- 

thesis in  verb-formation  is  also  widely 
aiysis  in  modern  dcvclopcd  iu  the  modcm  representatives 

of  the  classical  languages,  thus  leading 
to  the  loss  of  the  early  future  and  perfect  in  both 

^  Kluge  in  Paul's  OrundrisSy  i.*  p.  438. 
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the  Greek  and  the  Bomance  dialects.  Latin  had 
already  lost  all  distinction  between  subjunctive  and 
optative.  Hellenistic  Greek  is  almost  in  the  same 
condition ;  the  optative  occurs  but  once  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  and  the  later  Atticists  use  it 
rarely  and  then  often  wrongly,  thus  showing  that 
it  had  disappeared  from  the  language  of  the 
people. 

444.  The  special  characteristics  of  the  verb  are 
(i.)  its  augment ;  (ii.)  its  reduplication,  charEcterutics 
which  however  we  have  found  to  a  o'***®^®'^- 
small  extent  in  the  noun ;  (iii.)  its  distinctions  of 
voice,  mood,  and  tense ;  and  (iv.)  its  endings  for 
active  and  middle  or  passive  in  the  three  persons 
of  the  three  numbers.  Apart  from  these  peculiarities 
the  verb-stem  in  many  cases  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  corresponding  noun-stem,  the  suffixes  of 
the  stem  in  both  verb  and  noun  being  frequently 
identical 

445.  (i.)  The  augment  is  properly  no  part  of 
the  verb.     It  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally an  adverbial  particle,  on  to  which 

the  enclitic  verb  threw  its  accent  (§  98).  It 
accompanies  only  forms  with  secondary  endings, 
and  seems  to  have  the  power  of  attaching  to  such 
forms  the  notion  of  past  time,  for  without  this 
element,  as  we  shall  see  later,  forms  with  secondary 
endings  are  found  in  other  meanings  than  that  of 
past  time.  The  augment  which  in  the  original 
language  was  i-  is  found  only  in  the  Aryan  group, 
in  Armenian  and  in  Greek.  When  another  element 
besides  the  augment  is  prefixed   to  the  verb,  the 
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augment  comes  between  it  and  the  verb,  e,g,  Kar-e- 
fiaXoVf  unless  the  compound  is  used  in  so  specific 
a  meaning  as  to  be  felt  as  one  whole.  In  such  a 
case  the  augment  precedes  the  preposition,  e.ff, 
fcaOi^ofuiL,  iKaOe^o/jLfjv,  Sometimes  the  augment 
in  such  cases  is  doubled,  being  placed  before  the 
preposition  and  also   before   the  verb,  av-Sxofiai, 

Two  strata  of  augmented  forms  can  be  recognised 
in  Greek  when  the  root  begins  with  €-.  Those  in 
which  the  vowel  is  the  original  initial  sound  of  the 
root  combine  with  the  augment  into  e-  (17),  while 
those  roots  which  have  lost  an  initial  consonant 
generally  make  the  augmented  forms  in  ei-.  Thus 
ei/At  (  =  ^ia'/jLi)  makes  ^a  (1st  per.  sing.)  =  ^d-^-es-m, 
but  eirofiai  (rt.  *sej'^-)  makes  ciTrofirjv  (  =  ^i'O-CTrofirjv) 
with  the  rough  breathing  of  the  present.  Axa> 
(root  in  two  forms  in  different  languages  ^s^^q- 
and  *u^lq')  makes  cIKkov,  ipyd^ofuii  makes  in 
Attic  both  €lpya^6fif}v  and  ^fyya^6fjLf}v.  In  some 
forms,  however,  the  vowels  originally  separated  by 
a  consonant  remain  uncontracted  even  in  Attic : 
6aXo)i/,  idOovv,  icovovfjLijv.  In  roots  which  begin 
with  *  or  i;  the  vowel  is  sometimes  lengthened  to 
indicate  an  augmented  tense.  This  lengthening 
arises  not  by  contraction  with  the  augment,  but 
on  the  analogy  of  augmented  forms;  hence  such 
forms  as  t/cerei/o-a,  v<l>fjva.  The  inferior  forms 
ijfieWov,  'qSvvdfirjv,  fj^ov\6/j/ijv  do  not  show  a  long 
form  of  the  augment,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but 
are  formed  on  the  analogy  of  ijOeXov  from  iOiXto ; 
1786a,  €(0/70)1/  some  think  =  *e'ij£}des7n,  *S-yx)rajpn, 
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Reduplication. 


446.  (ii)  Id  the  verb  three  kinds  of  reduplica- 
tion are  found :  (1)  with  the  vowel  of 
the  reduplication  in  -i-;  (2)  with  the 
vowel  of  the  reduplication  in  -e- ;  (3)  with  the  whole 
syllable  reduplicated.  The  first  form  is  limited,  as 
a  rule,  to  the  reduplicated  present,  the  second 
is  specially  characteristic  of  the  perfect,  the  third 
is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  verbs.  In  Latin 
the  reduplicated  perfect  sometimes  assimilates  the 
vowel  of  the  reduplication  to  the  vowel  of  the  root : 
mordeo,  momordi  for  ^memordi ;  tondeo,  totondi  for 
*tetondi. 


Gk. 

Lat. 

(1)  t-ara-fiey 

si-sU-mus 

t-€-fjLey 

x-ri-mus  ( =  *8i-89-mos) 

(2)  ri'TXa-fjLep 

\    cp.  U'tuUi 

Ti'TaX-rai 

\    cp.  pe-pul-U 

W-5w-[<ca] 

cp.  de-d-i 

(3)  fJLop-fidp-u 

:    cp.  mur-mur-o 

Forms  of  type  (3)  are  more  numerous  in  Greek 
than  in  Latin  (cp.  §  480,/).  Greek  has  a  type 
peculiar  to  itself  in  forms  like  irai'irdWoi),  Sai- 
Bd\\(o,  7rot'(f)v(Ta<o,  the  origin  of  which  is  not 
clear. 

A  difference  between  Greek  and  Latin  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  treatment  of  roots  which  Difference  be- 
begin  with  s-  followed  by  a  stop-con-  ilJS;' ^pit^j! 
sonant,  when  reduplication  is  required.  "°°* 
From  the  root  *std'  Greek  makes  a  reduplicated 
form  *si'Std'  (Attic  T-o-Tiy-)  for  the  present,  which  is 

found  also  in  Latin  sisto,  but  in  all  other  cases  Latin 

ft 

puts    both    consonants   at-  th^   beginning    of    the 
reduplication  and  only  the  second  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  root:  ste-Uly  spo-pond-l.  In  such  cases 
Greek  begins  the  reduplication  with  <r-  only;  cp. 
i-ara-fiev  with  ste-ti-mtis,  l-<T7r€i<Tfjuii  with  spo- 
pondi.  As  the  last  Greek  example  shows,  the 
rough  breathing  which  represents  original  initial  5- 
may  be  dropped,  and  no  distinction  drawn  between 
augment  and  reduplication.  This  confusion  between 
augment  and  reduplication  occurs  in  some  other 
instances  where  the  root  begins  with  two  consonants, 
as  in  i'lSXdcrrij-Ka  (but  fii-fikij-Ko),  e-xTtj-fiai,  as 
well  as  K€-KTf}-fiat,  etc. 

447.  (iii.)  The  voices  of  the  original  verb,  as  has 
The  voices  of  the  already  been  mentioned  (§  439),  were 

^^^^  the  active  and  middle.  Apart  from  the 
difference  in  personal  endings,  the  only  distinctions 
between  active  and  middle  in  respect  of  form  are 
(1)  that  in  non-thematic  verbs  without  stem-suffix 
the  root  in  the  middle  is  frequently  in  the  weak 
grade :  ?-<rTi;-/At,  i-ara-fiai,  Sl-SoD-fii,  hi-ho-fiai,  etc., 
although  in  the  verb,  just  as  in  the  noun,  there  are 
some  forms  which  show  no  gradation,  Si-^i;-/iat,  Kel- 
fiac;  (2)  that  verbs  with  stem-suffixes,  as  -ney,-, 
-nd-,  and  probably  others,  show  weak  forms  of  the 
suffix  in  the  middle:  heU-vv-fii  (§  481,  e),  ieU-vv- 
fuu ;  cp.  Trep'PTf'/jLL  with  /jbap-va^/Jiai. 

448.  As   the  passive  voice  is  not  an  original 

The paaai vein  voice,  it  is  made  by  each  language  in 
Greek-       jj.g  ^^j^  ^g^y      jjj  Qreek  the  only  new 

forms  distinct  from  the  middle  are  (i.)  the  2nd 
aorist  in  -171;,  e-^ai/-i;i/,  etc.  (§  480,  a),  which  is  really 
an  active  form  with  the  same  type  of  stem  as  is  to 
be   seen   in    the  Latin  habs-re,  tacS-re,  etc.,  Goth. 
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habany  pahan,  etc. ;  (ii.)  the  Ist  aorist  in  -Orfv^  which 
seems  to  be  a  purely  analogical  formation  from  the 
secondary  ending  of  the  2nd  person  singular  of  the 
middle  (§  474, 6) ;  (iii.)  the  future  passive,  which  is 
a  late  development  from  the  stem  found  in  the  1st 
aorist  i^ri/ii^'Orj'P,  Ti/j/rj-OTj-aofuu ;  i'\€l<l>-0fjv,  Xet^- 
Orj-aofiai,  In  some  verbs  the  future  middle  has  a 
passive  sense,  e,g.  ri/M^-a-ofiai. 

449.  In  Latin  the  passive  is  made  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Keltic,  by  the  addition  of  a  The  passive  in 
suffix  in  -r  added  after  the  old  personal  ^**° 
endings.  This  formation  is  peculiar  to  the 
languages  of  the  Italic  and  Keltic  groups.  Its 
origin  is  still  to  some  extent  uncertain,  though 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  its  history  by 
recent  researches.  The  whole  paradigm  seems  not  to 
have  originated  at  once,  but  to  have  begun  with  the 
third  person,  like  venltur  in  the  sense  of  "one 
comes,"  capitur  "one  takes,"  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  being  left  vague,  dicitur  is  thus  originally 
exactly  parallel  to  the  French  on  dit, 

A       1         1   /•  •  J.  -J  J    ^i_'      originally    only 

A  plural  form  is  not  required,  and  this  in  the  srd  per- 
original  state  of  things  is  shown  in  the 
frequent  Virgilian  and  Livian  construction  itur  ad 
silvam  and  the  like,  where  itur  may  refer  to  any 
person  singular  or  plural.  Such  forms,  when  made 
from  transitive  verbs,  naturally  required  an  accusa- 
tive, a  type  which   is  preserved  in   the  so-called 

^  The  aorist  in  -dri-  is  sometimes  transitive  as  in  Archilochus,  Fr, 
12:  (/  Kelpov  K€<f>a\^p  xal  xap^c>^a  /i^Xea  |'H0ai<rTos  KaSapduriP  iv 
€tfiaau>  dfA<f>€irotfi/idrf,  and  in  a  Corcyraean  inscr.  {D.L  No.  3188), 
npa^ifUmis  d*  airr^  'y[ala]s  Airb  irarpidos  MCov  \  aitv  dd/jup  rdSe  acLfxa 
KOLffiyvijTOio  xop-fidri  (cp.  Smyth,  Ionic,  §  634.  6). 
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deponent  verbs.  Here  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  -w-  which  precedes  -r  is  to  go  with  -r 
or  with  the  -U  preceding.  As  such  verbs  in  both 
the  Italic  and  the  Keltic  groups  make  their  perfect 
forms  with  a  passive  participle  in  -to-  and  (in  the 
Italic  group)  the  substantive  verb/  it  seems  likely 
that  we  ought  to  take  -tu-  as  representing  the 
original  middle  ending  -to,  to  which  -r  is  then 
added.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  plural  form  veniwnJtwr, 
etc.,  is  made  to  the  original  vtnltur.  From  this 
we  pass  to  a  further  stage  where  the  passive  sense 
is  fully  developed,  and  this  development  calls  into 
being  a  complete  paradigm  by  adding  -r  after  a 
vowel-ending:  rego-r,  and  by  replacing  -m  and  -» 
endings  by  -r ;  rega-r,  regere-r  ;  regi-mu-r,  rega-mu-r, 
regere-mU'T.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  2nd 
persons  of  the  present,  both  singular  and  plural,  are 
of  a  diflferent  origin,  sequere  (§474,  a)  corresponding 
to  *e7r€(<T)o  {sequeris  is  a  new  formation),  and 
sequimini  being  a  participle.  The  2nd  persons  in 
other  tenses  are  formed  on  this  analogy.  The 
history  of  these  changes  cannot  be  traced  in  detail, 
because  they  took  place  at  a  period  long  preceding  any 
literature  we  possess,  and  most  probably  before  the 
Italic  and  Keltic  languages  had  separated  from  one 
another.^ 

^  Tharneysen  in  Brugmann's  Gfrundriss,  ii.  §  1080,  n.  1.  There 
is  no  substantive  verb  in  the  Keltic  passive  forms ;  cp.  Lat.  fusi 
hosUs,  etc.,  so  frequent  as  complete  sentences  in  Livy. 

^  The  greatest  part  of  this  explanation  comes  from  an  article 
by  Zimmer  in  K,Z.  30,  pp.  224  ff.,  but  with  considerable  modifica- 
tions from  Brugmann  {Orundrias,  ii.  §  1079 — §  1083).  Others,  as 
von  Plauta  {Oram,  ii.  p.  384)  and  Stolz  {LcU,  Oram.^  pp.  158  f.), 


middle  voices  there  are  distinct  series  Personal  endini 
of  personal  endings.    Within  each  series  toth'^M^we^lnd 
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450.  (iv.)  For  the  persons  of   the  active  and 

tive  a 

there  are  again  two  distinct  groups — (1)  ™*^^^<^' 
primary  and  (2)  secondary  endings.  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  is  not  found  in  all  languages.  In 
Latin  there  is  no  trace  of  its  existence,  the  whole  of 
the  endings  being  of  one  type.  These  primary  and 
secondary  endings  are  thus  distributed  in  both  the 
active  and  the  passive  voice. 

Primary:    present   and  future  indicative,  sub- 
junctive throughout. 

Secondary :    imperfect,   aorist    and    pluperfect 
indicative,  optative  throughout.^ 

The  perfect  indicative  active  had  an  independent 
series  of  endings,  at  least  in  the  singular,  separate  endings 
In  the  first  person  of  the  present  indi-  of  perfect  active. 

cative  active,  the  ending,  if  attached  to  the  root 
directly,  is  -mi;  in  the  thematic  verb  the  ending 
appears  as  -d  from  the  earliest  period. 

451.  The  following  is  a  scheme  of  the  endings 

reject  this  explanation  and  adhere  to  some  yariety  of  the  old  view 
which  connects  these  forms  more  closely  with  some  Skt.  forms  of 
the  Srd  pL  pft  in  -r-.  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  certain 
decision  will  be  possible  only  when  systematic  search,  which  has 
neyer  yet  been  instituted,  has  brought  to  light  more  remains  of 
the  ancient  Italic  dialects. 

^  The  causes  for  this  division  of  the  endings  are  not  yet  finally 
determined.  Zimmer  {K,Z.  30,  p.  119  n.)  brings  it  into  connexion 
with  a  peculiarity  of  Keltic,  where  the  long  form  of  the  suffix  is 
found  if  the  verb  occupies  an  independent  position  in  the. sentence, 
and  the  short  form  if  the  verb  is  appended  enclitically  to  a  pre- 
position. Thus  we  should  have  Indo-G.  '^hh&nii  "carries"  but 
*jr6 hherd  "carries  forward "  and  in  the  imperfect  *tf-5fter€t. 
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which  existed  in  the  original  active  and  middle,  in 
Scheme  of  per-  ^^^  their  primary  and  their  secondary 
sonai  endings,  fopjng^    ^hc  Variations  from  this  scheme, 

which  are  found  in  the  languages  to  be  dealt  with,- 
will  be  discussed  later. 


Active. 

Middle. 

Primary. 

Secondary. 

Primary, 

Secondary. 

1  Sing. 

•mi  (non-thematic) 
'6  (thematic) 

'{m)ai 

? 

2  Sing. 

-«' 

•8 

'Sai 

.90     \ 
-thisj 

3  Sing. 

ii 

-t 

-tai 

-to 

1  Dual 

2  Dual 

3  Dual 

-thes  i'thos) 

-torn 
•tdm 

-Uedhai 
? 
? 

'Ifedh? 
1 
? 

1  Plural 

2  Plural. 

-meS'i  {-mos-i) 

-medhai 

'medh9 
.dh  + 

3  Plural 

-ntif 

-tU\ 

\-nUxi 

'fUo\ 
-ntoJ 

452.  In  the  list  of  forms  just  given  it  will  be 

observed  that  two  forms  in  the  active 

constructing  (3rd  dual  and  2nd  plural)  and  several 

o  gina  en  ngs.  ^^^^^  ^^    ^j^^   middle   are  marked  as 

doubtful  The  reasons  for  this  are — (1)  either  the 
forms  occur  so  rarely  that  Comparative  Philology 
can  hardly  hope  to  establish  the  original  form  as  a 
certainty ;  or  (2)  the  forms,  though  found  in  several 
languages,  differ  so  much  from  one  another  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  referred  to  one 
original 
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Endings  of  the  Active  Voice 

453.  The   thematic   verbs,  it   will  be  noticed, 
differ  but  in  one  person  (Ist  sing.  pres.  Endings  of  the 
indie,  act.)  from  the  non-thematic     The    "^'^^^  ^°*^"- 
classification  is  convenient,  but  it  grows  continually 
more  probable  that  the   difference  be- 

,  ,  ,  .,  .     «  Thematic      and 

tween  thematic  and  non-thematic  forms  non  -  thematic 
is  a  difference  rather  in  roots  than  in 
stem -formation.^  In  Latin  the  difference  has 
practically  disappeared.  The  sole  remnants  of  the 
non-thematic  conjugation  are  the  forms  sum  and 
inquam,  of  which  the  former  shows  traces  of  a 
thematic  origin  in  its  vowel :  sum  =  ^s-o-m  from 
the  weak  form  of  the  root  *es-.  In  Attic  Greek 
the  difference  is  preserved  in  the  types  ^-/u  and 
(f)€p(o  {<l>€p'0'/jL€v),  but  the  -mi  type  is  gradually 
being  displaced  even  during  the  classical  period  in 
verbs  like  SeU-vv-fMi  (BeiK-vv-ay). 

454.  For  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the 
singular,  Greek  differs  from  other  Ian-  q^^  2nd  and 
guages  in  its  thematic  forms:  <l>ip€c<s,  If^^^nl 
(f)€p€L  These  cannot  phonetically  re-  "»<**<»tive; 
present  the  original  type  *bhere-si,  *bhere'ti,  which 
in  Attic  Greek  could  become  only  *<l)ip€c  (cp. 
76i/€(<r)t,  from  761/09,  §  142),  and  ^^epe-ai  (cp.  yei/e- 
0-4-  stem  of  yipe-ai'^j  §  133).  Under  the  influence 
of  the  imperfect  and  subjunctive  forms  with 
secondary  endings  6^/369,  <f>ipv^,  *€<f)€p€{T),  *^^/)^(t), 

^  Compare  Streitberg's  remarks  in  his  article  on  the  accented 
sonant  nasal  {I,F.  i.  pp.  90  ff.),  which  has  been  already  referred 
to,  and  his  more  recent  article,  /.  F.  iii.  pp.  805  ff. 
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the  endings  of  the  present  seem  to  have  been 
remodelled    into    the    existing    forms    <f>€p€i^   and 

<f>€p€l. 

The  forms  of  the  subjunctive  have  later  been 

modified  under  their  influence  by  the 

sent     suiyunc-  addition    of    the    -t -sound    in    <f>€pri^, 

tive.  , 

455.  In    Latin    the    endings    throughout    are 
Secondary      sccondarv,^  but  this  might  arise  through 

endings  in  Latin.  ^^iQ  loss  of  final  -i  accordiug  to  phonetic 

lawa  In  the  verb  just  cited,  the  second  and  third 
persons  are  made  without  thematic  vovfel,  fers^fert, 
a  formation  to  which  Skt.  supplies  an  exact 
parallel;  agis  and  agit,  however,  represent  the 
ordinary  type.  So  in  English  the  oldest  endings 
are  -is  or  -e$  for  the  second  person,  and  for  the 
third  -«5  from  an  earlier  -itJ,  phonetically  corre- 
sponding to  the  original  -e-ti.  This  second  person 
is  still  found  in  the  North  of  England  and  in 
Scotland — "Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head" 
(Burns) — its  place  elsewhere  being  usurped  by  a 
new  formation  -est.  The  original  third  person  is 
represented  by  the  (now  only  literary)  form  beareth. 
The  common  form  bears  with  an  -cs- suffix  is  a 
Northumbrian  new  formation. 

456.  The  1st  person  of  the  dual  is  preserved 
Personal    end-  only  in  the  Aryan  and  Letto-Slavonic 

ings  of  the  dual.  "  5    .      X    .1  • 

ist  person.  groups,  and  in  GrOthlC. 

457.  The    2nd    person    h«is    in    Skt.    a    suffix 

^  If  Thurneysen's  theory  already  referred  to  (p.  364)  is 
right,  the  Latin  endings  are  all  primary  with  final  -i  lost,  final 
'?U  becoming  -ns. 
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-thas,  which  is  now  supposed  to  be  also  preserved  in 
the  Latin  -tis  (in  fer4is,  aq-i-tis,  etc.), 

n  1  1      1  '^        2nd  person. 

and  has  therefore  replaced  the  proper 
2nd  person  of  the  plural.    The  form  of  the  original 
suffix  is  not  quite  certain  ;  but  -thes,  with  a  possible 
variant  -thos,  seems  most  probabla 

458.  The  ending  of  the  3rd  person  is  in  Skt. 
-tas,  which  may  represent  an  original 

_^        ,-•  1         11       "li,       rx     1       ^^  perron. 

'tes,     Greek  has  replaced  both  the  2nd 

and  the  3rd  person  by  the  secShdary  form  of  the 

2nd  person. 

459.  In  the  plural  the  1st  person  seems  to  have 
originally  ended  in  -mes-(i)  and  -mos-U). 

fni       /»  •  Ml    /•  T     •  1       -r^      •       Peraonal      end- 

The  former  is  still  found  m  the  Doric  inga  of  the  piu- 
<f>€po-/j^^,  the  latter  in  the  Latin  feri- 
mvs.  The  Attic  <f)€po-fi€v  seems  to  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  secondary  ending.  In  neither  language 
is  there  any  trace  of  the  longer  form  with  appended 
-i  which  is  found  in  Skt.  and  elsewhere.  The 
final  -i,  however,  may  be  merely  a  deictic 
particle. 

460.  The  form  of  the  2nd  plural  is  doubtful. 
The  Aryan  branch  shows  a  suffix  which 

J     1  jT  mi  2nd  person. 

requires    us    to    postulate    -the.       The 
Greek  -t€  may  be  borrowed  from  the  secondary 
endings.      The   Latin    -tis   is   apparently  a   dual 
form  (§  457). 

461.  The  ending  of  the  3rd  person  plural  is 
undoubtedly  -nti  :  Doric  (bipo-vTi,  Attic 

<f>€povai  (§  133),  Lat.  feru-nt,  0.  Eng. 
bera-tS  for  *bera-n^,  Gothic  baira-nd.     The  sonant 
form  of  this  suffix  gives  rise  to  tdat,  etc.  (  =  ^iinti ; 

2  E 
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iaiTit  whence  on  the  analogy  of  XaravTi  {urrda't) 
comes  XcutC). 

462.  The  secondary  endings  require  but  little 
Secondary  end-  Comment,  differing  as  they  do  in  most 
t?^  ?oicc-(L)  cases  from  the  primary  only  by  having 
m  the  singular-    ^^  ^^^  .^      jhc  Ist  persou  in  Greek 

has  -V  for  -m  if  consonant:  €<f>ep-0'V,  e-tfyrf-v;  but 
-a  if  -m  is  sonant :  IBet^-a.  In  the  optative  ff>ipoL' 
fii  has  a  primary  ending.  One  or  two  secondary 
forms  {o\iiid,Tpi(f>oiv  (Euripides), a/Aa/jroAv  (Cratinus), 
are  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  persons. 
The  secondary  endings  are  illustrated  in  Latin  by  the 
imperfects  moni-ham,  etc.,  -ham  being  a  secondary 
tense  from  the  stem  of  ^u&>,  Lat/m,  with  6  for/ 
regularly  in  the  middle  of  the  word. 

In  the  3rd  person  Greek  loses  its  final  consonant 
phonetically,  e-^e/3e(-T). 

463.  The  Greek  -tov,  -Tqv  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 

persons  of  the  dual  represent  accurately 

(iL)  in  the  dual ;    f ,  .    .       ,    « 

the  original  forms. 

464.  Forms  in  other  languages  {e.g,  the  Aryan 
and  Letto-Slavonic  group)  seem  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  a  1st  person  plural  with  no  final 

(iii.)  in  the     cousonant.     The  Doric  i<f>ipo-fi€^,  Lat. 
plural.      fere-bd-7mb$,  are  therefore  borrowed  from 
the   present,  and    the   Attic   i<l>ipo'fi€v,   <f>ipoi'ii€v, 
iSel^a-fievi^  have  the  so-called  v  i<f>€\KvaTiK6v. 

i(f>€p€-T€  and  l'(f>epov  correctly  represent  the 
original  ^i-hhere-te  and  *S-bheront, 

^  This  form  is  difficult.     It  seems  better  to  explain  the  -a-  as 
an  analogical  insertion  than  to  assume  with  Osthoff  a  suffix  -i^men. 
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Endings  of  the  Middle  Voice 

465.  Here  certainty  is  less  attainable  than  in 
the  active  voice.  The  ending  of  the  Primary  endings 
Ist  person  is  a  matter  of  some  diflBculty.  ?oic^!''*  i8?*^i! 
In  the  Sanskrit  indicative  it  appears  *<*°*^°8. 
simply  as  a  diphthong  S,  which  may  represent  -a|, 
-ei,  or  -oj,  while  in  the  subjunctive  the  ending  is  a 
long  diphthong  of  the  same  type.  Most  authorities 
hold  that  the  same  diphthong  as  is  seen  in  the 
Sanskrit  indicative  is  to  be  found  in  -i  in  the 
ending  of  the  Latin  perfect  active ;  tutudl,  etc. 
These  forms  are  then  middle  forms,  but  this  view, 
though  generally  accepted,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  as  more  than 
an  ingenious  hypothesis.  In  Greek  the  ending  is 
always  -/Ltat.  If  the  Skt.  form  is  the  earlier,  the 
Greek  -fiaL  must  have  been  influenced  by  the 
active  form  of  the  1st  person  in  the  non-thematic 
verbs. 

466.  The  2nd  person  in  Skt.  and  Greek  repre- 
sents the  same  original  -sai.     In  Greek, 

,.  ,     ^  ,  J  2nd  person  sing. 

-<r-  disappears  between  vowels,  and  con- 
traction takes  place.  Hence  *(f>€p€-aai  becomes 
<f>iprf,  then  (f>€p€L  But  in  the  classical  period  the 
non-thematic  verbs  restore  the  forms  with  -<r- : 
Tiffe-acu,  BlBo-aai,  etc.,  possibly  on  the  analogy  of 
forms  like  yeypayfrac,  where,  through  the  consonant 
preceding,  -<r-  was  phonetically  retained.^  The  full 
restoration  of  -aai  as  the  ending  was  accomplished 

»  G.  Meyer,  Or.  Or,^  §  466. 
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by  degrees,  and  in   modern  Greek  <l>€po'fiai  gives 
<f>€p€'<raL,  etc. 

467.  The    original   ending   of   the 

8rd  person  sing.   «    .  u    •  //i  \l  i 

3rd  person  was  -ta^ :  nde-Tai,  <l>ip€'Tai. 

468.  The   1st  person   of  the   Greek  dual  has 

nothing  parallel  to  it  in  other  languages. 

It  occurs  altogether  in  the  classical 
literature  only  three  times  (once  in  Homer  and 
twice  in  Sophocles).^  Hence  it  can  hardly  have 
been  used  in  the  spoken  language. 

469.  The  forms  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons  are 
2nd  and  8rd  cqually  obscurc.  The  Greek  forms  are 
persons  dual,   probably  not   old,  and  are   possibly  a 

modification  of  the  2nd  person  plural  in  -a-de,  imder 
the  influence  of  the  active  -tov  :  riOe-aOovy  ^e/o-e- 

470.  The  1st  person  of  the  plural  in   Greek 
istpereon     corrcspouds    apparently    to    the    Skt. 

P^*^^-  secondary  ending  -mahi,  €<f>ep6-/ie0a  is 
then  more  original  than  ff>€p6-fie0a,  just  as  i^po- 
fi€-v  in  the  active  is  more  original  than  <f>kpo'ps-v 
(§  459).  The  poetical  forms  in  -fieaOa  may  arise 
either  imder  the  influence  of  -aOe  or  in  imitation  of 
the  -yx€?  form  in  the  active. 

471.  The  2nd  person  was  no  doubt  originally 
connected  with  the  Skt.  form  -dhvi,  but  seems  to 

^  The  forms  are  xepiBiiffuBoyj  Iliad,  zxiii  485,  \e\ei/i/ji€$ov,  Electro, 
950,  and  bpymitiieBov,  PhilocteteSf  1079.  In  every  case  there  is  some 
authority  for  the  Ist  plural  in  -yue^a  and  in  no  case  is  -fieBw  required 
by  the  metre.  It  is  no  doubt  a  creation  on  the  analogy  of  the  2nd 
person,  but  of  what  date  is  doubtful.  Hence  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
attribute  the  form  to  the  grammarians  and  read  -fi€$a  wherever  it 
ocean  (cp.  Jebb's  Philodetes,  1079  note). 
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have  been  recast  under  the  influence  of  the  active 
ending  -re.  In  any  case  it  is  probable  ^^  perron 
that  the  -<r-  in  -<r^€  was  originally  no  p^^*^* 
part  of  the  suflBx,  but  came  in  phonetically  in  such 
forms  as  Treweia-'de,  whence  it  was  generalised 
everywhere.  Some  think  the  ending  -aOov  of  the 
dual  corresponds  to  the  Skt.  secondary  ending  in 
-dhvam.  It  was  then  transferred  from  plural  to 
dual  under  the  influence  of  -rov,  and  -affe  was  a 
new  formation  after  -re} 

472.  The  3rd  person  originally  ended  in  -n^aj, 
the  -n-  in  the  sufiftx  becoming  a  sonant  grd  person 
after  a  preceding  consonant.  Hence  p^'^™^* 
the  perfect  forms  y€ypcul>aTai,  rerevyaTaL,  etc., 
where  -a-  in  the  penultimate  syllable  represents  -n-. 
(Cp.  secondary  irerdx-aro,  etc.)  The  suflix  appears 
analogically  after  a  vowel  in  ^e^ijarai,  etc. 

The  subjunctive   follows  the  indicative  closely 
throughout. 

473.  As  in  the  active,  the  secondary  secondary  end- 

J-  •        u    i.  1-....1  ,         -^     Ings      of      the 

endings  require  but  little  comment.  middle  voice. 

In  Greek  the  ending  of  the  1st  person  is  -fidv, 
Attic  'wnv,  which  has  no  parallel  else- 

-  l8t  person. 

where. 

474.  a.  The    ending    of   the    2nd   person   was 
originally  -so,   which    is  preserved   in 

,  T^-  J.    '  '1.    •  2nd  person. 

many  languages.     Latin  retams  it  in 

the  suffix  -re  of   the   2nd  person :    cp.  Epic  eireo 

(  =  *8eq*e-so)  with  Lat.  seque-re?     The  -<r-  between 

^  Brugmann,  Orundr,  ii.  §  1063. 

^  The  other  form  in  the  indicative  sequeris  is  a  new  formation 
which  graduaUy  usurps  the  place  of  the  -re  form. 
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vowels  is  irregularly  restored  iu  iBlBo-ao,  etc.  (cp. 
§  466),  but  regular  forms  as  iriOov  (for  iriOe-ao) 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  literature. 

6.  Besides  this  ending  there  was  another  which 
Development  of  s^ems  to  havc  been  originally  in  -thes 
^L  "frSfn  (Skt.  4hds).  From  such  forms  as  e-So- 
suffix  -this.         Q^^^  according  to  an  ingenious  theory  of 

Wackernagel/  Greek  constructed  the  new  forms 
iB6-0r)v,  iS6'0r),  etc.,  thus  making  a  complete  new 
aorist  out  of  a  single  form. 

475.  According   to   Brugmann^  the   secondary 

endings  of  the  3rd  persons  sing,  and 

8rd  person  sin^.  '='  •      i.i      t     i.  •  ,« 

and  plural    in  plural  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Lat.  agi-tu-r, 

agvr-ntvr-r, 

476.  In    the    Greek    dual,    -aOov   and    -aOdv 
Greek  dual     (Attic    -affffv)   are    influenced    by    the 

endings.  activc  forms,  although  -aOov  may  be  the 
original  form  for  the  2nd  person  plural  (§  471). 

In  the  middle,  the  optative  takes  secondary 
endings  throughout. 


The  Perfect  Bindings 

477.  Greek  preserves  separate  endings  for  the 

perfect  only  in  the  three  persons  of  the 

endings    in    8  siugular  active.     In  other  respects  the 

perfect  inflexion  is  identified  with  the 

^  K.Z,  30,  p.  307.  V.  Henry  {Bull.  Soc.  Zing,  vii.  p.  xxix.) 
made  the  same  suggestion  independently.  Henry  successfully 
explains  the  forms  in  -ffdrfs  by  supposing  that  the  type  began  in 
the  -s- Aorist:  iyv(jl)ff$rfs  =  S]it  djUdsthds. 

2  QrundrisB,  ii.  §§  1067,  1069. 
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primary  forms  found  in  other  tenses.  In  Latin  the 
perfect  is  a  curious  medley  of  original  perfect  and 
aorist  inflexion  combined  in  one  psuradigm. 

The  ending  of  the  1st  person  is  -a;  Gk.  olh-a, 
etk'qXovO-a,     Latin  is  supposed  to  have     lat  person, 
taken  a  middle  form  in  the  1st  person  (§  465). 

The    2nd  person    ended    in  -tha,  preserved  in 
Greek    only    in    ola-Oa    (phonetically 

*   <*c^  /I   \  11  1  1  «»  •       /I         ^^  person. 

=  *oto-^a)  and  the  old  perfect  fia-da 
now  used  as  imperfect.  From  the  later  use  of  fja-Oa 
as  an  imperfect  the  suflBx  is  extended  to  other 
imperfects,  etfrrja-Oa,  etc  The  ending  seems  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Latin  vidis-tl,  where  the  stem 
is  an  -s-aorist.  The  final  long  vowel  is  probably 
due  to  the  analogy  of  the  1st  person.  ^ 

The  ending  of  the  3rd  person  is  -e :     srd  person. 
Greek  olS-e.     In  Latin  this  has  added  to  it  the 
ordinary  -^-suffix — vidi-t 


ZXV.  The  Present  Formations 

478.  In  that  part  of  his  great  work  which 
treats  of  the  verb,  Brugmann  divides  all  the  forms 
of  the  Indo-G^rmanic  present  into  thirty -two 
classes,  thirty  of  which  are  found  in  Greek.  But 
the  types  represented  by  some  of  these  thirty-two 
classes  are  practically  confined  to  a  very  few  words, 
and  therefore,  for  the  present  purpose,  a  somewhat 
simpler  division  is  both  desirable  and  possible. 
Brugmann  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  within 
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the  present  formation  types  must  be  included  which 
Present  suffixea  wc  generally  identify  with  other  parts 
IhSe^Jf  Mtare  of  the  verb  such  as  the  future  or  the 
andaorist.  2i,ox\s!t,     Thus  T/}-€-ft)  (  =  ^tv-es-O)  when 

compared  with  rp-ifi-a)  shows  a  suffix  in  -s-  which 
is  indistinguishable  from  the  suffix  found  in  the 
future  KoXel  ( =  */taXc-(<r)€A),  or  the  aorist  ^Bea 
(  =  *iueidesm)}  Many  roots  seem  to  be  found  in 
simple  forms  from  which  extensions  are  made  by 
the  addition  of  some  consonant  or  vowel  suffix,  the 
original  signification  of  which  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  trace.  These  suffixes,  however,  are 
exactly  parallel  to  the  suffixes  in  the  substantive, 
and  in  many  instances  can  be  identified  with  them. 
The  relation  between  substantive  and  verb  is  at  all 
times  very  close :  noun  forms  are  being  constantly 
made  from  verbs,  verb  forms  sin^ilarly  from  nouns.^ 
The  details  of  the  theory  of  root-expansion  are 
however  as  yet  too  little  worked  out  to  be  suitable 
for  discussion  in  an  elementary  treatise. 

479.  The    diflferent    methods  of   forming    the 
ciaiiaiflcation  of  present  mav  be  classified  under  seven 

present     forma-    ,  " 

tiona.  heads : — 

^  Two  forms  of  this  sort  may  even  be  combined  in  the  same 
paradigm,  e.g.  Lat.  pr-em-o^  pr-es-si  (Danielsson  in  Persson's 
Studien  zur  Lehre  von  der  WurzelerweUerung  und  WurzelvaricUiofij 
p.  217  n.). 

'  In  Persson's  treatise  mentioned  in  the  last  note  this  subject 
is  worked  out  at  considerable  length  and  the  suflSxes  or  **  root 
determinatives  "  are  classified  in  the  same  way  as  the  noun  suffixes 
have  been  classified  above  in  Chapter  XXII.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  determinatives  no  doubt  consists  of  elements  without  an 
original  independent  existence  and  a  definite  value  of  their  own, 
but  arising  by  wrong  division  and  adaptation  of  existing  forms. 
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I.  The  person  sufl&xes  are  added  directly  to 
the  root. 

Subdivisions  are  made  in  this  class  according 
as  the  suffixes  are  added  to  monosyllabic  roots,  or 
disyllabic  roots,  or,  as  other  authorities  phrase  it, 
roots  with  a  thematic  voweL  These  roots  again 
may  be  reduplicated  and  may  occur  in  different 
vowel  grades.     The  only  difference  be- 

,  .  «  T        ,  ,    Second       anrist 

tween  the  imperfect  and  the  second  and  imperfect 
aorist  IS  that  the  imperfect  which  be- 
longs to  the  present  stem  has  frequently  a  forma- 
tive suffix,  while  the  second  aorist  is  made  directly 
from  the  root  with  or  without  a  thematic  vowel. 
Thus  the  difference  between  imperfect  and  aorist  is 
one  of  meaning  not  of  form ;  sometimes  the  difference 
is  purely  conventional.  Hence  there  is  no  difference 
either  in  form  or  syntactical  value  between  i-^v 
and  l-^rfVy  although  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
former  an  imperfect  and  the  latter  an  aorist. 
€-<f>rjv  and  €-\€y'0-v  (cp.  I-X^tt-o-i/)  have  frequently 
the  same  syntactical  constructions  as  ,aorists.  On 
the  other  hand  lypa^ov  as  compared  with  eSpaxov, 
efiaXov,  eBpafiov,  etc.,  is  obviously  an  aorist  form, 
which  has  crept  into  the  present  system,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  belongs  to  a  present  from  a  type  of 
which  few  specimens  survive  in  Greek.  In  Attic 
Greek  all  noun  and  verb  forms  alike  come  from  this 
weak  form  of  the  root,  but  elsewhere  ypo^o^y  ypo<f>€v^ 
are  found,  just  like  Spofio^  and  Bpofiev^,  etc.  This 
question  will  arise  again  in  connexion  with  the 
difference  of  signification  between  present  and 
aorist  (§  545). 
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TI.  Between  the  root  and  the  person  suffixes 
there  appears  some  form  of  a  formative  suffix  in  -w-. 

III.  Presents  with  a  formative  suffix  in  -s-. 

A 

IV.  Presents  with  a  formative  suffix  in  -si-. 
V.  Presents  with  a  formative  suffix  in  -dh-  or  -rf-. 

VI.  Presents  with  a  formative  suffix  in  -U, 
VII.  Presents  with  a  formative  suffix  in  -xo-. 
Classes  II.  to  VII.  may  have  forms  of  different 
grades  and  with  reduplication,  but  their  numbers, 
except  in  Class  VII.,  are  much  smaller  than  those 
in  the  first  class.  Latin  throughout  shows  much 
less  variety  than  Greek. 

480.  I.  The  person  suffixes  are  added  to  the 
root  with  or  without  a  thematic  vowel. 

(a)  Eoots  without  a  thematic  vowel  and  with- 
out reduplication. 


Gk. 

Dorio  0a-r^ 
Attic  ^ 


Lat. 
ti-i 

cp.  fd'tu-r 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  as  in  the  substantive 
so  in  the  verb  the  root  syllable  varies  in  grade 
a<fcording  to  the  position  of  the  accent.  Thus  in 
Skt.,  which  represents  the  original  language  faith- 
filly  in  this  matter,  the  Ist  person  plural  of  the 
substantive  verb  is  s-rnds  where  s-  is  the  weak  form 
of  the  root.  Greek,  however,  in  this  verb  carries 
the  strong  form  throughout  the  present ;  compare 
on  the  other  hand  <f>ff-fiL  but  plural  f^a-fiev  (where 

^  The  original  diphthong  is  shortened  according  to  the  Latin 
rule  whereby  every  long  vowel  preceding  a  final  -t  is  shortened. 
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the  accent  of  the  singular  cannot  be  original).  So 
also  A'^i  but  l-yL^v  (for  *l-fi€v).  In  some  verbs  how- 
ever the  vowel  remains  unchanged,  e.g,  verbs  without 
ini^Bpd'V,  l-/9i;-i;(Doric  ?.^d-i/),  l-o-ySiy-i;,  ^"^'^^*°°- 
i-^dkrj'V,  parallel  to  which  in  Latin  are  verbs  of 
the  type  Jlo  {fld-mus),  fleo  (Jle-mus).  These 
unchanging  forms  Brugmann  supposes  to  be  forms 
expanded  by  means  of  a  vowel  suffix.  But  this 
does  not  seem  very  probable.  It  is  more  likely 
that  this  long  vowel  made  part  of  the  root.^  In 
aorist  forms  the  principle  was  no  doubt  extended 
to  forms  which  did  not  originally  possess  this  long 
vowel :  i/SdXijVy  iklirrfv,  and  others  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  analogical  formations. 

(6)  Eoots  with  a  thematic  vowel,  the  root  being 
(i.)  in  its  full  form  and  accented,  (ii.)  in  its  weak  form 
with  the  accent  originally  upon  the  thematic  vowel. 


Gk. 

(i)  Dor.  ^f>-o-fiet\ 
Att.  t^p-o-fup) 

T€l6-0-fUP 

(ii. )  dy-o-/i€w 


Lat. 

fer-i-mua 

fid-i-mus  (§  176) 
ur-i-mus  (§  178) 
ag-%-mu8 
cp.  rUd-i-mua 


(c)  Eoots  reduplicated  but  without  thematic 
vowel.  Here  as  in  (a)  the  root  syllable  may  vary 
with  the  accent  or  remain  steadfast. 


^  This  is  admitted  even  by  Persson,  the  apostle  of  "root- 
expansion,"  in  his  fyurzelenoeUerung,  p.  212.  Compare  also 
Michels,  /.  F.  iv.  pp.  68  if. ;  Hirt,  Ablauly  pp.  76  if.  Fled  however, 
as  opposed  to  the  other  persons  Jli-a,  etc.,  has  a  -}o-suffix,  if  it  is 
not  itself  a  new  formation  after  the  thematic  series  instead  of  an 
older  *JU'mi, 
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Gk.  Lat. 

Dor.  t-0Td-r(^       f[si9tU  is  a  thematic  form  probably  arising  by 

Att.  t-ffT7f-ffij  •   \      analogy  from  the  form  of  the  Ist  per.  pi.] 

t'Ord-fjiev  :      8i-sti-mus  (if  for  *si-8Ul-mu8) 

For  other  forms  in  Greek  cp.  Sl-Bm-fit,  Ti-fftf-fii, 
I'ff-fii,  all  of  which  remain  non-thematic  (with  the 
exception  of  such  forms  as  iriOei  for  ^e-rt'drj-T)  and 
vary  the  grade  of   the  root  vowel  in  the  plural 

_    .  BL-Bo-il€P,  Ti-0€'U€V,    t'€-LL€V.       SomC    re- 

Reduplicated     ,      ,.  ,  '^  .         ,  , 

roote  without  duplicated  roots  retain  the  vowel  un- 
changed, e.g.  SL'^rj'fiai  (contrast  t-ard- 
fiai).  Latin  cannot  be  satisfactorily  compared  with 
these  verbs  as  it  has  given  up  the  non-thematic 
type  of  formation. 

(d)  Boots  reduplicated  and  with  thematic  vowel. 
In  both  Greek  and  Latin  the  root  syllable  appears 
in  its  weakest  form. 

Gk.  Lat. 

yi-yvb-fuda        :    gi-gn-i-mtis 
t^'th/uv  (§  148)   :    8id-i-mu8 

Compare  also  fii-fiv-o)  (jiev-o),  Trt-TTT-co  (Trer-o- 
fiat),  ri'KT'to  for  ^Tt-rK-to  (e-reK-o-ii),  f-o-jf-©  (  =  *si- 
zgh-d  from  root  of  epfw).  The  Latin  sisto  and  sero 
(  =  *8i-8-d,  §  142)  belong  properly  to  (c). 

(e)  Besides  the  forms  in  (c)  and  (rf)  with  the  -i- 
reduplication,  generally  called  the  present  reduplica- 
tion, there  is  another  series  of  forms 

duplication    in  With  -e-rcduplicatiou,  generally  called 

the  perfect  reduplication.  Such  forms 
are  preserved  to  a  small  extent  in  Greek ;  in  Latin 
there  are  few  traces  of  them.  Examples  of  non- 
thematic  forms  are  Ke-xXv-ffL,  rk-TKa-Ot,  and  possibly 
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elira  ( =  *^-j^-j^'^-wi) ;  examples  of  thematic  forms 
are  I-ttc-^iz-o-v,  e-crTr-e-To,  eVir-O'v}  In  Latin  tendo 
possibly  represents  ^te-tn-o,  a  reduplicated  form 
from  the  root  of  ten-e-o  (cp.  §  194). 

(/)  A  still  stronger  form  of  reduplication,  which 
is  generally  called  intensive  reduplica- 
tion,  IS  found  m  such  verbs  as  rfv-eyx-a  tenaive  redapii- 
(earlier  rjv-eyK-ov)  and  the  rare  forms 
ipvKaxov,  fivtiraTTov. 

(g)  The  thematic  vowel  appears  in  its  weak 
form.  To  this  type  belong  the  Greek  i^-k-to,  Skt. 
vam-i-mi,  -e-  and  -i-  respectively  representing  -?-. 
In  the  Oreek  middle  voice  this  weakened  vowel 
appears  as  a :  xpifia-fiai,  arfa-fiai,  etc.' 

481.  11.  Soots  with  a  formative  suffix  in  -n- 
preceding  the  person-suffix. 

Of  these  verb  stems  in  -n-  there  are  several 
varieties. 

(a)  The  suffix  appears  in  its  strong  form  as 
-Tta-,  in  its  weak  as  -n9-,^    The  root  syllable  appears 

^  As  the  root  of  cTiro,  etrop  is  spelt  in  Greek  from  the  earliest 
times  with  -ei-  (at  Gk>rt7n  Fur-),  it  is  possible  that  we  have  here  a 
separate  root  with  the  yowel  grade  seen  in  Latin  con-vic-ium 
(Brugm.  Orundr.  i.'  p.  505  n.). 

'  If  the  second  vowel  of  ifxita  was  originally  9,  we  should  expect 
it  to  appear  as  a,  just  as  in  the  middle.  The  yowel,  however,  may 
have  been  -e-  in  the  sing.,  -9-  in  the  plural,  or  it  may  have  been 
assimilated  to  the  -€•  of  the  root  syllable  according  to  Schmidt's 
theory  {K.Z.  82,  pp.  321  ff.). 

'  According  to  Schmidt  (FeUgruaa  an  IL  Both^  p.  184)  these 
verbs  in  -Tia-,  -n^  have  been  confused  in  Skt.  with  another  series 
in  -910(1),  -ni-,  the  plural  of  such  verbs  appearing  in  -nl-  in  Skt. 
Schmidt  finds  a  stem  of  the  second  series  in  the  Umbrian  pertnimu 
(§  665,  6,  a). 
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in  a  weak  form,  and  no  doubt  originally  the  suffix 

varied  in  grade  in  different  numbers  in 

Verbs      with    ^.  ^  ^,  .  . 

suffix  in  -iM;  the  same  way  as   the  root  vanes  in 

Class  I.  In  nearly  all  Greek  verbs  the 
vowel  of  the  root  appears  as  -a-  ;  thus  icip-vq-fiL 
but  K€pd(o,  7ri\-va-/jLat  but  ireXda),  etc.  The  most 
plausible  explanation  of  this  curious  difference,  for 
which  no  phonetic  reason  can  be  assigned,  is  that 
it  originates  in  the  parallel  forms  c/ciB-vrj-pLi  and 
(TKeSda),  which  come  from  different  roots,  the  former 
being  the  weak  form  of  the  root  found  also  in  the 
Latin  scindo  (-scidi)  and  in  its  stronger  form  incaedo, 
TTLT-vrf-fjit,  frir-vwy  and  iriT-vi-o)  probably  have  their 
-4-vowel  from  the  synonymous  TrLirrto}  Safi-vrf-fii 
and  irep'Vrj'fii  keep  the  original  vowel ;  Sv-va-fiai 
carries  the  suffix  through  all  its  parts.  It  is 
noticeable  that  a  large  number  of  the  roots  which 
make  their  present  with  the  -Tia-suffix  have  also 
forms  with  a  suffix  in  -nej^  (-w-,  («)  ii.  below) ;  thus 
Kepdvvvfii,  aKeBdvvvfJLi,  TrerdvuvfiL  In  Latin  these 
non-thematic  forms  disappeared  before  the  thematic 

(b)  -n-stems  with  a  thematic  vowel  giving  the 
forms  -no-  -ne-.  The  root  is  (i.)  sometimes  strong, 
(ii.)  sometimes  weak. 

(i.)  With  strong  form  of  root. 

Gk.  Lat. 


vlr-¥ta  (cp.  a  above) 


Um-no 
cp.  sper-no 
pello  ( =  ^pel'fid) 


(ii.)  With  weak  form  of  root. 

Greek  Bd/e-va)  (  =  *dnk-nO  from  the  same  root  as 

^  e 

'  This  is  J.  H.  Moulton'a  explaiuttion  (A,J,P,  z.  pp.  284  f.). 
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in  Eng.  tongs,  the  original  meaning  of  which  is 
therefore  "  pincers  "),/ca;A-i;a):  cp.  Lat.  toUlo  (  =  *^Z-n5), 
li-no,  si-no. 

(c)  The  verbs  found  in  Greek  with  the  suflBx 
-avo-  and,  though  practically  non-exist-  q^^^  y„Y^  j^ 
ent  in  Latin,  well  developed  in  several  ■*'^' 
other  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  are 
probably  only  a  subdivision  of  the  former  class ; 
the  suffix  -nno-  being  a  variant  form  of  the  other 
exactly  as  it  was  in  the  noun  (§  395).  This  longer 
form  of  a  suffix  is  regularly  found  if  the  root 
syllable  is  long  whether  by  vowel  quantity  or  by 
position.  In  this  series  of  verbs  there  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  but  the  verbs  fall  into  two 
groups  according  as  this  length  (i.)  belongs  originally 
to  the  root  or  (ii.)  is  the  result  of  inserting  a  nasal 
before  its  final  consonant. 

(i.)  The  series  where  the  root  is  long  consists  to 
a  large  extent  of  verbs  obviously  derived  ^^^  long  root 
from  nouns,  and  having  shorter  verb  "yi^^we, 
forms  beside  them :  cp.  KevB-avto  (^KevB-to),  \r}d-dv€o 
{\7]0-cd),  0rjy'ava>  (jBrfy-w,  cp.  Orfty-avo-v  and  0rfy-dvrf), 
aif^-avcd  (ai/f-o))  where  both  forms  as  compared 
with  the  Latin  aug-e-o  have  already  been  expanded 
by  means  of  an  -s-suffix. 

(ii.)  The  forms  with  an  "  infixed  "  nasal  are  very 
common :  Xa-fi'/S-Avo),  Xa-y-jf^dvayy  Xa-v-  ^^h  "infixed" 
O'dvto  (cp.  \7)0'dv(D  above),  a-v-B-dva,  o"»i- 
^a-V'S-dvo),  7rv-V'0'dvO'/Juu  (cp.  TreuO-ofiai),  rv-y-j^- 
dvo),  Bi-y-y'dpo),  ^u-y-y-dvco.  By  the  side  of  all  of 
these  forms  the  simple  type  is  to  be  found  in  second 
aorists  and  in   substantives.     That   this    type    of 
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verb  is  not  original  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  exact  parallel  in  any  other  language.  To  call 
this  nasal  an  "  infixed  element "  is  no  explanation.^ 
Language  so  far  as  we  know  is  not  built  up  on 
such  principles.  These  verbs  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  analogical  formations,  beginning  possibly  by 
accident  and  extending  as  e,g.  the  perfects  in  -ttti 
have  extended  in  Italian  from  one  original  form, 
Lat.  stdi.  Many  explanations  of  the  forms  have 
been  offered,  but  none  are  satisfactory. 

A  stronger  form  of  the  suffix  is  supposed  by 
Brugmann  to  be  found  in  some  languages.  He 
also  connects  with  this  series  the  Latin  cruenttcs 
(  =  *  cru]irn-t0'8)  and  verbs  like  runcinare  by  the 
side  of  the  substantive  runcina} 

{d)  The  next  type  of  -n-stem  is  formed  of  those 
Verba  with  nwai  vcrbs  whcrc  a  uasal  is  inserted  in  the 
inserted  In  rooL  ^^^^  ^ixii  no  othcr  is  suffixcd.    This  type 

is  almost   non-existent   in  Greek;    cr0t-7-7a)   and 

^  Cp.  Brugmann,  Orundr.  ii.  §  596,  2,  note  2 ;  Grieeh.  Oram.* 
p.  289,  and  Thurneysen,  l.F.  iv.  pp.  78  ff.  The  relation  between 
thia  class  and  the  next  {d)  is  very  close.  In  Skt.,  however, 
the  verbs  of  this  latter  type  have  a  stronger  and  a  weaker  form 
of  the  ''infix"  in  the  sing,  and  pi.  act.  yundkti  "he  joins," 
y^inkthtl  "ye  join,"  a  fact  which  leads  Schmidt  {Kritik  der 
Sonanteniheorief  pp.  41  ff.)  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "infix" 
is  -ne-  with  a  weak  form  -n-.  The  type  though  Indo*Germanic  is 
decaying  from  the  earliest  period  we  find  it.  As  some  verbs  carry 
the  nasal  through  all  their  forms,  it  is  probable  that  the  type 
began  with  such  disyllabic  roots  and  was  extended  from  them  to 
other  roots  with  -n-suf5xes.  Thus  Skt  andJcti  "smears,"  Lat. 
unguUf  carries  the  nasal  throughout :  Skt.  aktds  ( =  ^nktd-a),  cp. 
Lat.  unctus:  O.H.G.  aneho,  0.  Prussian  ank-tan,  0.  Ir.  imb 
"butter."    Hence  Lat  junetus,  though  Skt.  yuktda,  etc 

«  Orunir,  ii.  $§  617,  622. 
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possibly  ar€'ii-fiofiaiy  pi-fi'/So/iai  seem  its  only 
representatives.  In  Latin,  however,  it  is  very 
common :  fi-n-go,  ju-n-go,  pi-n-go,  ta-n-go,  pa-n-go, 
la-m-bo,  ru-m-po,  Ji-n-do,  li-n-qu-o. 

In  this  series  the  formation  is  as  difficult  to 
explain  as  in  the  last.  The  nasal,  however,  is 
often  carried  beyond  the  present  formation  as  in 
fi-n-go,  ju-n-gOy  pi-n-go,  la-m-ho.  In  pre-hendo  it 
certainly  belongs  to  the  root ;  cp.  the  Greek  future 
j^eicofjuu  ( =  *j^€i/S-cro-/ujt)  and  l-j^aS-o-v  ("XF^")' 
We  may  therefore  conjecture,  as  in  the  last  series, 
that  the  nasalisation  belonged  originally  to  a  few 
words  and  was  gradually  extended  to  many  others. 

(c)  Non-thematic  suffixes  in  -ney>,  -nu-,  -nu-,  -ny^-. 

This  type,  though  lost  in  Latin,  is  well 
developed  elsewhere,  especially  in  Sanskrit  and 
Greek.      The    Sanskrit  forms   in    the 

,  -  1         T    1    1  1    Verbs  with  sufBx 

Singular  always  show  the  diphthongal  -n«v.  in  various 
form  of  the  suffix,  the  Greek  never.  It 
seems,  however,  most  probable  that  the  Sanskrit 
forms  are  nearest  the  original  type  and  that  the 
Greek  -vv-  is  a  recent  formation,  taking  the  place  of 
earlier  -j/ev-  by  the  side  of  -vv-  on  the  analogy  of 
the  collateral  forms  in  -vd-  and  -pd-.  The  root 
frequently  appears  in  its  weak  form.  In  classical 
Greek  the  non-thematic  are  disappearing  before  the 
thematic  forms. 

i.  Verbs  with  root  in  strong  form :  Sp-vv-fic, 
Sei/e-vV'fii,  o-fjuopy-vv-fu,  o-piy-pv-fu. 

ii.  Verbs  with  root  in  weak  form :  ap-pv-fiai, 
Trrdp-W'fiai,  rd-vu-Tai  ( =  *tnrnU')  in  Homer,  but 
rapv(o  is  more  frequent. 

2  F 
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Throughout  this  series  the  strong  form  of  the 
suffix  is  found  in  the  three  persons  singular  of  the 
indicative  active,  while  the  dual  and  plural  and  the 
middle  throughout  have  the  weak  forms,  ixavw 
and  Ki'xavto  stand  apparently  for  ^iK-avF-oa  and 
^/eiX'avF-di)  respectively.  According  to  Dindorf 
the  Attic  poets  always  wrote  /etjxo^o)' 

Some  ten  or  twelve  forms  occurring  in  classical 
Greek  appear  with  a  suffix  -v-vv-fih  the  previous 
vowel  being  (a)  short  as  in  evvv-fjLi,  aPhw-fit, 
(b)  long  as  in  ^(ovvvfit,  paivvv-fjii,  or  (c)  the  apparent 
root  is  disyllabic  as  in  K€pdvvv-fu,  werappv-fu, 
/ep€fiavvV'fu,  a/eeBdvvv-fu,  In  Attic  Greek  we  should 
expect  not  Iwv-fii  but  el-w-fic  from  *j^«-w-,  and 
this  form  is  found  in  Homer  by  the  side  of 
%P'VV'fic.     Brugmann  ^  contends  that   the  -cr-  was 

restored  analogically  as  in  iQfM^Uafiat, 
tywiii,  etc.,and  that  the  new  *?<r-j/v-;Atwas  then 
changed  into  h-vvfii.  In  the  same  way  arose  a^ev- 
vV'fLc  and  ^(ovpv-fjLi  from  roots  ending  in  -s.  These 
verbs  then  formed  the  model  for  other  new  forma- 
tions. No  forms  in  -appvfJLi  are  old.  TreTavpvfii  is 
found  in  Aristophanes,  the  others  mentioned  not 
earlier   than    Xenophon    and    Plato,   while   Kopiv- 

pvfu  and  aropeppvfii  are  very  late^  and 
are  formed  from  efcopeaa,  iaropeaa  as 
parallels  to  the  Attic  dp,<f>Uppvfu  and  rifi<f>iea'a* 

(J)  The  last  of  the  -?i-stems  are  the  the- 
matic forms  parallel  to  those  preceding.  Here  the 
suffix   appears  as   -ne^o-  and   -n^o-.     The  former 

1  K.Z.  27,  pp.  589-598. 

«  Curtiua.  Qreck  Verb,  pp.  112  If. 
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is  seen  in  l/e-veo-fuu  by  the  side  of  i/edvo>  {e  ii.  above), 
in  Ov'vk'ca  (Hesiod)  by  the  side  of  Ov-vto,      ^      ^    „ 

^  "  ,  Verbs  with  snmx 

and  in  vTr-Kry-peo-fiai  by  the  side  of  -nrj^- followed  by 

,  ,         ,  '^  ^  J  4.U       u      4.      y  thematic  vowel. 

&cr^-ai/ci>,t<7^-ai/a(ii>,ana  tne  snorter  t<7^a>, 
the  verb  thus  originally  resembling  in  meaning  the 
English  under-take.  The  shorter  form  -nyc-  is  found 
in  <f>0av(a  (  =  <f>0avFoi),  <f>0Lvoi  (  =  <f>0ivF(o)y  and 
Ttvfl)  (cp.  ri'VV'fjb€vo^  in  Homer,  Odyssey  xxiv.  326). 
The  root  vowel,  which  is  long  in  Homer,  is  shortened 
in  Attic,  exactly  as  in  ^ho^  (for  ^ivFo-*;),  The 
Latin  mimbo  could  be  phonetically  explained  as 
having  either  form  of  the  suffix.^ 

Many  of  the  -n-suffixes  are  frequently  followed 
by  a  -jo-suffix  (§  487). 

482.  III.  Verb  stems  in  -s-. 

Here  there  is  a  close  parallelism  with  noun  stems, 
the  non-thematic  -5-stems  appearing  in 

_  ^5n.  .         ParaUelism    be- 

three  forms  -es-,  -as-,  and  -s-.    The  senes  tween  noun  and 

verb  stems. 

of  thematic  verb-forms  in  -eso-  and  -50-  is 

better  developed  than  the  corresponding  noun  stems. 

(a)  Non -thematic  forms   except   in  the  aorist 
are    not    found   in    Greek  or  Latin.       ^Sea,    Lat. 
videram  (with  diflferent  ending)  repre-   Non-thematic 
sent  an   original  *(S-)ueid-eS'm,      Cp.    '°™i°-- 
also  S'Sei^-a  and  old  Latin  dix-ti.     These  forms  will 
be  discussed  under  the  aorist  (^502  ff.). 

(6)  Thematic  forms  are  found  not  unfrequently 
in  Greek.    They  are  more  rare  in  Latin.  Thematic  forms 
No  distinction  can  be  drawn  between        *"'**• 
denominatives   like    the   Greek    reKk-w   from    the 
noun-stem  *T€X€cr-    in    rkXa^  (cp.    iriKea-aa)  and 

.  '  Bragmann,  Orwndr,  iL  §  649. 
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the  more  primitive  verbs  >cXa-(<r)-a)  (cp.   Kk-KKaa- 

TaC)y  a-Trd-^a-yo),   rp-e^a-yo),  and    av^-o),  the   suffix 

no  doubt  being  the  same  in  both  noun  and  verb. 

DenomiMtive    ^^    Latin    the  deuomiuativo  verbs  of 

verbs  in  Latin,    ^j^j^j^  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^  jj^  q^^^  YlELVe 

become  confused  with  the  contracting  verbs  in  -ajp- ; 
hence  gener-dre  from  the  stem  genes-,  moder-dre 
from  the  stem  seen  in  modes-tus,  decor-are,  labor- 
are,  etc.^  The  -s-sufl5x  added  to  the  verb  root 
found  elsewhere  in  Latin  is  seen  according  to 
Brugmann  ^  in  quass-o  (  =  ''^quaisso)  by  the  side  of 
qimer-o,  in  ms-o,  in  inces-so,  arces-so,  both  from  the 
root  of  ced-o,  and  in  accers-o  which  is  confused 
through  identity  of  meaning  with  arcesso,  but 
seems  rather  to  stand  for  ad-cers-s-o,  with  possibly 
the  same  root  as  is  found  in  Greek  iiri-icovp-o-fi  ^ 
"  one  who  runs  up  (to  help),"  and  in  the  English 
horse,  literally  "  courser." 

The  reduplicated  forms  of  this  class,  which  in 
Skt.  make  the  desiderative  verbs,  are  not  found 
elsewhere  except  in  Keltic* 

483.  IV.  Verb  stems  in  -sko-. 

These  are  the  verbs  generally  called  inceptive 
verbs.*     They  are  formed  with  a  suflBx  which  we 

^  The  cause  of  the  confusion  must  have  been  the  existence  of  -d- 
stems  developed  from  -5 -stems  (cp.  ytvdi  by  the  side  of  yhm) 
which  later  disappeared  from  Latin  except  in  a  few  words  like 
auror-a^  flor-a, 

«  Grundr,  ii.  §  662.  »  Solmsen,  K.Z.  30,  pp.  600  f. 

^  Brugmann,  Orundr,  ii.  §  668. 

^  That  this  name  is  inexact  is  shown  by  Delbriick  (Synlax,  iL 
pp.  59  ff.),  who  calls  them  "  terminative, "  t.«.  implying  either  an 
action  beginning  (/Sdcr/c*  f^i  ''up  and  away!")  or  ending,  though 
many  of  them  now  express  continuous  action. 
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have  already  found  used  scantily  as  a  noun  suffix 
(§  381).     Brugmann  treats  this  class 

y.r-  p.,  /         \       sf    Inceptive  verb*. 

as  a  combination  of  the  -s-  {-es-)  of 
the  previous  class  and  the  suffixes  -ko-  and  -qo-} 
He  holds  that  besides  the  forms  with  -k-  there 
were  also  in  the  original  language  forms  with  -kh-. 
But  this  requires  further  investigation. 

In  this  class  there  are  two  types — (a)  those 
in  which  the  suffix  is  added  to  the  simple  root, 
(b)  those  in  which  the  root  has  reduplication. 
The  second  type  is  found  only  in  Greek  and 
Latin. 

(a)  This  type  is  common  in  both  Greek  and 
Latin.  Gk.:  ^d-a-tea),  ffxt-a-KO),  ^o-cko),  Xd-a-teo)  (for 
*Xa«-(r/cG)  cp.  €-\a#c-o-i/),  Ovrj-aKO)  better  authenti- 
cated as  dv^a-KO)  with  a  suffix  'i<r/eo-  found  in  dp- 
la/ea>,  aXlaKOfuu,  etc.  The  origin  of  this  byform 
is  not  clear.  It  cannot,  however,  be  separated  from 
the  ending  found  in  substantives :  oIk-Utko-^,  irath- 
ia/e-rj,  etc.^  Latin :  hisco,  sci-sco,  pa-sco-r,  po-sco 
( =  *porC'8co ;  -or^  representing  -r-  and  the  root 
being  the  weak  grade  of  that  found  in  prec-o-r, 
proc-U'S :  cp.  German  for-schen),  misceo  stands  for 
*miC'Sc-ejp  ;  cp.  ^aya)  if  for  ^fuic-aKO),  -7-  appear- 
ing through  the  influence  of  filr^-w-fiL?    In  English, 

*  Grundr,  ii.  §  669. 

'  J.  Schmidt  contends  {Berichte  d,  Berlin.  Aland.  Dec.  14,  1899) 
that  -I-  here  represents  the  weak  grade  of  -ej-  and  -dj-  stems,  as 
the  -i-forms  in  Greek  have  often  parallel  fonQs  in  •17-  and  -w- : 
evp'l'ffKUt  €vp^'<TUf  dX-Z-o'ico/buu,  dX-w-o'o/uu.  See  now  K,Z.  87,  pp. 
26  ff. 

'  Wackernagel  {K.Z.  33,  p.  89)  contends  that  idrfia  maybe  a  re- 
duplicated form  *mi-imto  from  the  root  seen  in  Lat.  merffo  {*mez£'). 
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wash  ( =  *J^a<-5^•5  from  the  root  in  water)  and  vnsh 
(§  381)  are  examples  of  this  formation. 

In  both  languages  a  number  of  forms  of  this 
kind  are  found  by  the  side  of  simpler 

Inceptive  by  the 

side  of  simple  vorb  forms,  in  which  case  the  suffix  in 

sko  is  generally  added  to  the  suffix 
found  in  the  simple  verb.  Specially  noticeable  in 
this  connexion  are  the  imperfect  and  aorist  forms 
found  in  Homer  and  Herodotus  specially  as  iter- 
atives. 

ea/ee  "  he  was,"  cp.  0.  Lat.  escit  (  =  est)  in  the 
Fragments  of  the  XII.  Tables;  Bui(l>0€ifi€<r/eovj 
(l>€vy€(TK0P,  \dj3€(TK0P,  Thcse  forms  are  never  aug- 
mented. In  Latin  we  have  forms  like  albe-sc-ere 
by  the  side  of  albi-re,  turge-sc-ere  by  the  side  of 
turgS-re,  obdormisc-ere  by  the  side  of  dorml-re. 
The  vowel  preceding  -sc-  speedily  came  to  be  felt 
as  part  of  the  suffix,  which  is  then  extended  in  \ 
this  new  form  to  other  stems.  Many  verbs  with  \ 
the  -skosuSHx  in  Latin  are  formed  directly  from 
noun-stems :  arbor-esc-ere,  flamm-esc-ere,  etc 

(b)  The  reduplicated  form  is  found  in  only  one 
Redupucated    ^orb  in  Latin  :  disco  (  =  *di-dc-scO) :  Gk. 
inceptiven.     Si'Sa{K)-(T/e(D.     A  fcw  othcr  vcrbs  are 
found  in  Greek,  some  of  them  common :  yi-ypd-aKO), 
fit-fJLv^-a-KCd,  j3i'l3pQ)'a/e(D ;  others  are  Homeric :  ti- 
Tv{/cy(TKo-fjuii,  cp.  the  byform  T€-Tv<r/e€To  with  re- 
duplication in  e,  which   is   shown   also   by   iia-Kco 
(  =  *F€-FiK'<rK<o), 
■  484.  V.  Verb  stems  in  -to-  (-^). 

Persson^  finds  this  suffix  in  nineteen  original 

'   WurzelerweUerungf  pp.  28  ff. 
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forms,  amongst  which  he  includes  Lat.  ver-to  (Eng. 
worth  in  "  Woe  worth  the  day ! ")  where  4-  is 
ordinarily  recognised  as  part  of  the  root ;  Gk. 
Sariofiai  "  divide  "  (cp.  Sa-l-ai)),  irareo^i  (cp.  Lat. 
pd'Sco) ;  Lat.  fateor  and  othei-s.  As  a  present 
suffix  it  is  found  in  a  few  words :  Gk.  iriK-roi,  Lat. 
pec-to,  lEiUg.  fight  (Scotch /«cA^) ;  l&t.  plec-to,  German 
flechten.  Forms  with  -t-  but  without  the  thematic 
vowel  are  found  only  in  Aryan.^ 

485.  VI.  Verb  stems  in  -dh-  and  -d-. 

These  suffixes  sometimes  appear  side  by  side  as 
expansions  of  simpler  roots.  Thus  from  the  root 
found  in  the  Latin  a/-o,  Gk.  av-aX-ro-^  "  insatiable," 
come  "  expanded  "  forms  aX-B-o-fjuii,  aK-O-aivto  and 
a\-i'0-fiai,  a\-S-atVci) ;  compare  fixtK-O-aKo-^y  Eng. 
mild,  with  a/xaX-S-ui/o).^  In  Greek  the  suffix  -dh- 
of  the  present  (which  includes  morphologically  the 
second  aorist,  §  479)  is  specially  common :  /Spi-da), 
fiAv-Oo),  ^Xey-i'doD,  TrpT^-do},  ea-doD  (and  ia-dio) ; 
root  *ed'  in  Lat.  ed-o,  Eng.  eat) ;  e-<r;^e-^o-i/,  i-Kut" 
00-v.  In  Latin  gaud-e-o  is  apparently  the  same 
as  yrf'di'O)  (  =  ^ydF-e-d-^a)),^  In  Greek  IX-S-o/ia^ 
compared  with  cX-Tr-tfco  shows  a  -d-suffix  (cp.  iikSwp 
"  hope  ").  In  Latin  sallo  "  salt "  represents  *saldO 
and  corresponds  exactly  to  the  English  word. 

486.  A  number  of  other  consonant  suffixes 
might  be  postulated,  as  for  example  in  Gk.  gh  (j^) 
in  (nrip-^'O-fiai ;  rpv-^o),  cp.  rpv-o),  '^^y-xo),  cp. 
^aa>,  etc.     But   none   occupy  such   an   important 

^  Bnigmann,  Gfrundr.  ii.  §  679. 

'  Perason,  WurzderweUerung^  pp.  46  f. 

•  Penson,  foe.  ciU 
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position  as  those  already  mentioned,  nor  as  a  rule 
is  the  suffix  confined  to  the  present,  though  some 
verbs,  on  the  other  hand,  show  nothing  but  pre- 
sential  forms. 

487.  VII.  Verb  stems  in  -jo-. 

This  is  a  wide-reaching  series  including  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  types.     As  in  the 

Verbs   with  -io- 

■affix     niaiuiy  nouu  formation  we  saw  that  -jo-  was  the 

great  adjective-forming  suffix,  so  in  the 
verb  it  is  the  great  denominative-forming  suffix. 
It  thus  is  pre-eminently  a  secondary  suffix  in  both 
noun  and  verb.  In  the  noun,  however,  there  were 
primary  forms  which  contained  this  suffix  (§  402) ; 
in  the  verb  also  it  has  a  primary  value.  In  the 
verb  as  in  the  noun  the  suffix  has  gradation,  cp. 
Lat.  cap'iunt  and  cap-it 

(a)  The  suffix  is  appended  directly  to  the  root. 

Primary  -Jo-    which  may  appear  in  (i.)  a  strong  or  (ii.) 

RtemB.       ^   weak  form.      There  are  also   some 

roots  which  (iii.)  end  in  a  long  vowel  (cp.  Class  I.  a). 


Gk. 

Lat 

(i. )     Xe^ffu  ( =  *Xevic-i«) 

cp.  -spec-io 

0€lt^w^  {  =  *g^hen'io) 

cp.  fer-io 

(ii.)  x«^p«(=*xr-i«) 

hoT'ior 

/3a/y«  ( =  *e»iji-i5) 

venio 

(iii.)  Spd-<i) 

cp.  nd  (inf.  nd-re) 

(b)  There  are  a  few  forms  with  intensive  redupli- 

Reduplicated    catiou   as   aiWo)   (  =  *FcU'Fi/e-iiai)    and 

-ip-stems.      *jrop''<f>vp'0>  (  =  '^irop'(f>vp-jfo)  with  which 

^  Accordiug  to  the  old  theory  revived  by  Conway  that  -nj- 
becomes  -nd-  in  Latin,  -fendo  ia  the  exact  equivalent  of  $€lina. 
But  thiB  theory  is  at  present  not  proven. 
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Brugmann  compares  in  Latin  tin-tinnio,  an  obviously 
onomatopoetic  word. 

(c)  The  -jo-suflfix  is  secondary,  being  added  after 
another  suffix  as  (i.)  -w-,  (ii.)  -s-,  or  (iii.)  secondary  .jo- 
to  an  actually  existing  noun  stem.  "*®""' 

(i.)  According  to  Brugmann  ^  the  verbs  in  Greek 
which  have  a  long  vowel  preceding  -v  are  of  this 
origin :  tcpfpo),  teXtvo),  optvco,  orptvoi.  The  suffix 
in  the  form  -w-jo-  is  very  common  in  Greek,  -aivo- 
making  many  new  verba  Hence  comes  xp-aiveo  (cp. 
K/)-oi/o-9),  but  most  of  these  forms  come  from  noun 
stems  in  -n-  (§§356  flf.).  Sometimes  -n-  is  "  infixed  " 
in  the  root;  irrltrato  (  =  *irTLva-m,  §  188),  Lat.^i ws-o. 

(ii.)  The  forms  in  -s  +  jo-,  which  survive  in  the 
classical  languages,  are  future  in  meaning.  For  the 
futures  see  §§491  ffi 

(iii.)  The  noun  stem  may  be  of  any  of  the  types 
which  have  been  abeady  discussed  (^  Denominatives 
344  ffi).  Thus  we  find  from  a  labial  ^^«"*^- 
stem  ^aXiTrrco  (  =  *;j^a\€7r-ta)),  from  a  dental  stem 
Be/ed^o)  (Se/caS-),  Kopva-ao)  {Kopvd-),  firom  a  guttural 
stem  fCTjpva-a-fo  (KrjpvK-),  fuurrLl^io  (jiaaruy-),  from  an 
-s-stem  r€\€LCd  (Homer),  reXicj  (jekea-) ;  from  -n- 
stems  TTtaivto,  reKTalvo),  Troifiaivo),  ovofiaiva),  after 
which  many  analogical  formations  are  produced, 
Xev/eaipo),  irLKpaLvto,  etc. ;  from  -r-stems  T€K/jLa(p(o, 
and  parallel  to  forms  with  thematic  vowel  iyOaipoi 
(ejf^/jo-),  yepaipo)  (y€papo'),etc. ;  from  -i-stems  fiijvia), 
Kovio} ;  from  -i^stems  d^Xuco,  fiedvfo ;  ^aa-iXevo), 
vo/ieva ;  from  -o-stems  <f>iX€-a),  /evKXi-o),  and  many 
corresponding  forms ;  from  -d-stems  Treipd-m,  rt^ta-o), 

1  Orundr.  ii  §  743. 
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and  a  large  number  of  others.  As  in  the  noun,  so 
in  the  verb,  analogy  plays  a  large  part,  and  most 
suffixes  are  frequently  attached  to  stems  to  which 
they  do  not  originally  belong.  The  -o-verbs  by  the 
side  of  -€-verbs  in  such  double  forms  as  troK^iikto 
and  iroKefioto,  with  a  distinction  of  meaning,  seem 
to  have  arisen  in  Greece  itself.^ 

In  Latin   the  -jo-verbs  are  less  disguised  and 
Denominatives  therefore   more  easily  traced :  saep-io  ; 

in  utin.  custod-io  ,*  muT-io  "  cry  like  a  mouse  "  ; 
aper-io  ;  nutri-o  {c.^.  nutri-x)  ;  8iti-o,poti-or;  metu-o; 
albe-o  ;  turb-o,  delir-o. 

The  -jo-  type  in  Latin,  though  possessing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  forms,  shows  but  little  variety 
when  compared  with  Greek.  Apart  from  root  verbs 
like  rapiOy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Latin  -jo-stems 
fall  into  a  few  categories.  A  large  number  of  those 
which  have  the  infinitive  in  -Ire  are  denominatives 
from  -i-stems,  a  second  large  series  are  onomato- 
poetic  words  expressing  sounds :  glocire,  blatlre,  etc., 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  are  desideratives,  none  of 
which  except  esurire  and  parturire  are  common  and 
old.  Words  corresponding  to  the  Greek  type  seen 
in  (f>tXe'a)  are  comparatively  rare.  The  root  verbs 
in  -JO-  which  make  the  infinitive  in  -ere  (some  25 
in  number)  it  may  be  observed  have  always  a  short 

'  The  series  in  -oot  may  possibly  have  begun  with  denominatives 
like  fny6u  from  *^7t&j  (gen.  •^7601,  cp.  Lat.  rigor,  §237),  ldp6i>f  from 
Idpws  {  =  *sy,idr68,  cp.  Lat.  sQdar  =*a^oid6s),  which  has  changed  its 
declension  in  Greek,  though  Homer  has  still  l8pQ  ace. ,  Idp^  dat. 
Both  verbs,  as  the  manner  in  which  they  contract  shows,  are 
chiefly  influenced  by  the  long  form  of  the  stem  (cp.  Smyth,  lonie, 
p.  566). 
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root  syllable :  fug-io,  inor-ior,  jdc-io,  quat-io,  sap-io. 
The  causes  of  the  difference  in  treatment  between 
these  and  the  verbs  which  make  the  infinitive  in 
'Ire  are  hard  to  discover.  The  simplest  explanation 
seems  to  be  that,  apart  from  denominatives  from 
-i-stems,  only  those  verbs  belonged  originally  to  the 
so-called  fourth  conjugation  which  had  a  long  root 
syllable,  the  suffix  in  that  case  appearing  as  -tjo-. 
The  number  of  verbs  which  conform  exactly  to  the 
type  of  audio,  and  yet  have  a  short  syllable  in  the 
root,  is  very  small,  and  most  of  them  can  be  easily 
explained  as  arising  through  the  analogy  of  f6rms 
akin  to  them  in  meaning.^ 

488.  (d)  "We  come  finally  to  a  series  of  forms 
which  in  all  Indo-G.  languages  except  Sanskrit  are  in- 
distinguishable from  the  -io-stems  already  mentioned 
as  coming  from  -o-stems.      These  are 

'^  ,  .  .  Causatives    and 

the  forms  used  sometmies  as  causatives,  intensives  m 
sometimes  as  intensives  or  frequenta- 
tives.*  The  form  of  the  suffix  is  -ijp-  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  element,  while  in  the  denomina- 
tives already  mentioned  the  accent  is  upon  the  -}o- 
syllable.  Whether  the  suffix  is  or  is  not  connected 
with  the  suffix  in  denominatives  is  hard  to  decide, 
but  at  any  rate  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  two  classes.  The  intensive  or  frequenta- 
tive meaning  often  shades  off  into  the  meaning  of 
the  simple  verb,  because  it  is  a  constant  tendency 

^  Bemeker,  adoptiDg  this  view  independently,  offers  explana- 
tions of  the  exceptions  in  I,F,  viii.  pp.  197  ff. 

^  Delbrtick  points  out  {LF.  iv.  pp.  132  f.)  that  in  the  Aryan 
languages  pausatiyea  have  regularly  a  long  root  vowel,  iteratives 
a  short  one. 
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in  language  to  employ  emphatic  forms  where 
emphasis  is  not  necessary,  and  consequently  to  lower 
emphatic  forms  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  term : 
cp.  Lat.  volare  and  volitare,  etc.  Apart  from  the 
original  accent  preserved  by  Sanskrit,  there  is  no 
difference  in  form  between  the  presents  of  intensives 
and  denominatives,  although  where  the  causative 
meaning  exists  they  can  be  distinguished  by 
signification.  The  intensives,  however,  carried  their 
suflBx  throughout  in  some  form  (cp.  Lat.  mon-i-tu-s), 
while  in  the  denominatives  it  was  purely  presential. 
But  this  distinction  was  soon  obliterated.  Examples 
of  this  formation  with  causative  meaning  are  in 
Greek :  <f>ofi-eo}  to  <l>€/3'0-fiai,  cp.  ^6^0^ ;  a-o^io)  to 
<T€l3-0'fjLai  (rt.  ^tiegV-  "  keep  aloof") ;  in  lAtin,  mon-eo 
to  me-min-i  ;  noc-eo  to  nec-o  ;  doc-eo  to  disco  (  =  *di- 
dc'ScO).  In  English  we  have  parallel  forms :  fcUl, 
fell ;  sit,  set,  etc.  The  intensive  meaning  is  equally 
common :  <f>op-koi  to  0€/)-a),  cp.  if>6po'^ ;  rpoir-eto  to 
T/)€7r-G),  cp.  TpoTTO'^  ]  cKOTrefo  with  its  future 
aKey^ofuii  from  the  simple  verb,  cp.  aKOTro-^ ;  Latin 
spond-eo,  cp.  aTrevSo) ;  tond-eo,  cp.  TevBao  "  gnaw."  ^ 
Substantives  are  not  found  by  the  side  of  such 
verbs  in  Latin,  the  interchange  of  -e-  and  -0-  forms 
between  verb  and  noun  being,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  obliterated. 

In  the  examples  cited,  the  root  syllable  appears 

with  root  In    always  in  the  -o-grade,  but  it  is  also 

weak  grade,    occasionally  fouud  in  its  weak  form. 

Brugmann  cites  ^  /ev-eaD  Lat.  qvso  (cp.  part,  in-ci-ens 

1  Brugmann,  Orundr.  ii.  §  802  ;  Delbriick,  Syntax,  ii.  pp.  109  ff. 
>  Gfrwidr.  ii.  §  791. 
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=  *in-€j^ien8)  and  I-At.  ci-eo  "  call,  fetch,"  a  causative 
to  the  form  found  in  /ei'tn). 

In  the  Greek  poets  it  is  often  hard  to  decide 
between  forms  in  -a>  and  forms  in  -eo), 

/  J  f         tf  Confused      in 

e.g.  between  irirvfo  and  iriTvea,  piwrto  Greek  with  other 
and  pcrrreo),  the  difference  in  Attic  being 
only  one  of  accent,  ttltvcj    or    ititvS),  irLrveiv  or 
iriTPeiv,  etc. 

489.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  in 
each  language  new  categories  not  represented  in  the 
original  language  come  to  the  front. 

An  entirely  new  formation  in  Greek  is  the  small 
group  of  forms  called  desideratives  and 

J..  /  miT^'/»  •        New  formations. 

ending  m  -o-e^o).     The  Latin  forms  m 
-urio  (§  487,  c,  ii.)  cannot  be  directly  connected 
with  the  Greek.     The  most  recent  explanation  is 
that  of  Wackernagel,^  who  holds  that  the  verbs  in 
-<reta>  arise  through  the  running  together  Q^eek  desidera. 
of  a  dative  case  and  a  participle  in  such        "^*'*- 
forms  as  o'^elovre^  ( =  6'^ei,  lovre^)  "  going  for  a 
view,"  which  precede  in  time  the  finite  verb  forms. 
Other   forms   of   the   desiderative    occur  in   hcUo, 
fmdrjTida)  "  I  long  to  be  a  disciple,"  etc.     This  type 
is   founded   on   substantives   in    -id  in    the    first 
instance. 

490.  In  Latin  the  most  characteristic  independ- 
ent development  is  the  series  of  frequentatives  in 

'to  (  =  -tdip)  which  have  the  SUflRx  some-  ^atln  frequenta^ 

times  reduplicated :  cp.  dic-o  (primary),     '*^®"  *°  '^' 
dic'to  (secondary,  founded  on  the  participle  dic-tu-s), 
dic'ti'to  (tertiary).      These  verbs  are   often    used 

1    K.Z.  28,  pp.  141  IT. 
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merely  as  the  emphatic  form  of  the  simple  verb, 
although  sometimes,  as  in  cogo  and  cogito,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  simple  and  the  secondary  verb  is  quite 
different.  In  the  later  Imperial  period,  when  the 
language  is  decaying,  the  straining  after  emphasis 
becomes  greater  and  the  number  of  forms  in  -to  and 
-titd  steadily  increases. 


XXVI.  The  Future 

491.  How  far  a  future  in  -sjo-  was  developed 
Original  future  before  the  Separation  of  the  Indo-Ger- 

*°  ''^'  manic  peoples,  it  is  impossible  to  say.^ 
The  Aryan  and  Letto- Slavonic  groups  certainly 
possess  such  a  future,  but  no  Greek  or  Latin  forms 
need  be  identified  with  it.  The  Germanic  languages 
have  no  future  form  at  all,  but,  when  the  necessity 
is  felt,  develop  the  future  meaning  by  the  help  of 
an  auxiliary  verb.  In  Vedic  Sanskrit  the  number 
of  futures  in  -^jo-  is  very  small. 

492.  In  Greek  there  is  a  close  connexion  be- 
TheOwek     twccn  the  coujunctivc  of  the  -^-aorist 

futures.      j^jj^  ^Yi%  future,  and  it  seems  probable 

that  in  origin  they  are  one  and  the  same.  If  so, 
hei^to  Lat.  dixo  are  identical  in  both  form  and 
meaning.  It  is,  however,  phonetically  possible  for 
hei^to  to  represent  an  original  future  ^dejfc-sjfi,  and 
as  the  history  of  -j-  in  Latin  after  -s-  is  still 
uncertain,  dixo  may  even  on  this  hypothesis  be  the 
equivalent    of   Setf©.       The   so-called    syncopated 

1  Cp.  E.  W.  Hopkina  in  A,J.P.  xiiL  pp.  1  ff. 
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futures  in  Greek,  KoK&y  ^aXSi,  etc.,  arise  from  the 
disappearance  of  intervocalic  -o--,  after  a  vowel 
sound  belonging  to  the  root — KokA-frto,  etc.  The 
Greek  future  passive  in  -Oi^ao/iai  (\f}<f>'0i]ao/iai,  etc.) 
is  not  found  in  Homer.  It  is  closely  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  passive  aorist  in  -0rj-v 
(§  474,  b),  which  is  also  peculiar  to  Greek.  The 
relation  of  these  forms  to  the  second  aorists  in  -rjv, 
which  originally  belong  to  the  active  voice,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  Doric  the  future  passive 
in  both  series  is  declined  with  active  endings: 
avarfpoffyria-el,  trvva'xOija-oOvTi,  etc  (§  635).  The 
forms  eSofiat,  viofxai  (§  547,  ii.),  iriofiat,  r^Kofiai} 
j(^i(o,  and  others,  which  are  used  as  futures,  may  be 
either  perfective  presents  (^543  f.)  or  subjunctives 
of 'a  presential  (or  second  aorist)  stem.  Greek 
developed  independently  a  future  from  the  perfect 
stem  in  a  few  instances:  ecrrtj^o),  reOvrj^to.  It 
occurs,  most  frequently,  in  the  middle :  rerpiyp'Ofiai, 
yey pdylto/iai,  fiefivijaofuit,  etc.  When  the  root  form 
in  the  future  differs  in  quantity  from  that  of  the 
perfect,  these  forms  take  by  analogy  the  quantity 
of  the  future ;  thus  Xv-trcj  makes  Xe-Xv-tro-fiai  in 
spite  of  \i-\v'fjLai. 

^  In  Cretan  inscriptions,  e,g.  in  the  oath  of  the  ephebi  of  Dreros 
(Michel,  p.  29  b,  Dittenberger  ^  ii.  p.  68),  riXofuu  <f>i\o8frifpios  Kal 
<f>i\oKytb<ru>t  **  I  unll  be  a  friend  to  Dreros  and  Cnossus."  There  is 
nothing  in  either  form  or  meaning  which  is  conclusive  in  favour  of 
one  theory  of  the  origin  of  these  fomiB  rather  than  the  other.  But 
Hesychius  glosses  (Seai  by  iffBleis  and  Herai  by  ia$lei ;  in  Theognis 
1129  rlofuu  is  present  indie;  x^**'  i^nd  y^ofuu  are  of  course  found 
both  as  pres.  and  as  fut.  In  the  Septuagint  ^yofiai,  etc.,  are 
found  on  the  analogy  of  iBofiai,  e,g,  Oen,  zL  19,  koL  ^Tcroi  rd 
0/wea  Tov  ovpayov  rdt  ad(>Kat  ffov  dx6  troO,  > 
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493.  In  Latin,  apart  from  old  forms  like  dixo^ 
/oo^o,  the  future  is  made  up  of  a  strange 

The    Latin    fu-  ,,  «     ,  «  ° 

tiiresare  of  three  medley  01  elements  from  many  sources. 

(i.)  tro  is  no  doubt  the  old  subjunctive 
of  the  root  ««-,  parallel  to  the  Homeric  lo).     The 
future  perfect  forms  arise  from  other  verbs  in  a 
similar  way.      Thus   videro   is   parallel   to   FeiBeo} 
( =  *^eidesd) ;   the  special  meaning  of  the  future 
perfect  is  attached  to  the  form  after  the  separation 
of  the  Italic  group  from  the  original  stock.^     (ii.) 
As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  derivative  con- 
jugations form  their  futures  in  Latin  by  composi- 
tion with  forms  from  the  root  bhU- :  amd-bo,  moni- 
bo,  8cl-bo,     (iii.)  The  history  of  the  future  of  root 
verbs,  legam,  leges,  leget,  etc.,  is  more  difficult.     The 
prevalent  view  at  present   is  that  this  future '  is 
made  up  of  subjunctive  forms  with  two  different 
suffixes,   the    Ist  person   with   -a-  and   the  other 
persons  with  -e-}     An  older  view,  more  plausible 
in  some  respects  but  hardly  tenable  on  phonetic 
grounds,  was  that    the   forms   with   -e-  in   Latin 
represented  the  original   optative :  fer-Ss  =  <f>ipoi^, 
etc.,  cp.  pomeHum  (§  176).     But  the  change  of  -oj- 
to  -e-  is  hardly  defensible  in  the  verb. 

^  Waokernagel,  Verm.  Beilrdge,  p.  45,  argues  that  the  only 
Homeric  form  is  etSUf  (tdofuiff  and  that  (IdiUf  el8u)  is  a  later  forma- 
tion on  the  analogy  of  cldelrit',  which  he  would  separate  from  viderim 
and  connect  closely  with  the  stem  seen  in  el^-ata,  etc  Cp.  Monro, 
H,  G?  p.  69. 

'  Brugmann,  Orundr.  ii.  §§  924,  926  ;  Stolz,  Lot.  Gr,^  p.  186. 
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XXVn.  The  Perfect 

494.  The  notion  of  recently  completed  action 
was  not  attached  to  the  perfect  forms  in  the  primi- 
tive period.  The  meaning  was  originally  merely 
that  of  an  intensive  or  iterative  present,  a  significa- 
tion which  in  Greek  it  has  frequently  retained : 
jSe/Sfj-ica,  eoTTf'Ka,  etc.,  cp.  Lat.  memini,  novi,  etc. 

The  perfect  is  distinguished  from  other  presential 
forms  (1)  by  its  reduplication,  (2)  by 
its  vowel  grade,  (3)  by  its  peculiar  acteristicsoftbe 
personal  suflixes.  '  As  we  have  seen 
(§  477),  the  distinction  in  suffixes  tends  to  dis- 
appear, and  the  other  characteristics  are  not  present 
in  every  case.  Thus  olSa,  Lat.  vldlj  Skt.  vida,  Eng. 
wot,  has  at  no  time  any  trace  of  reduplication. 
Perfects  like  Lat.  dpi  sBdi  with  a  long  vowel  and 
no  reduplication  seem  to  go  back  to  the  primitive 
language.  Distinctions  in  vowel  grade  also  are 
not  always  present.^  Thus  we  have  yi-yv-o-fjbai : 
ye-yov-a,  yi-ya-fiev ;  fuiCp-o-fiai :  fji^ifiova,  fU-fia-fiev  \ 
KTeivo) :  e-xrov-a  (not  in  Homer),  i-tcra-fi^v  (where 
the  augment  replaces  the  reduplication  and  confuses 
the  forms  with  the  strong  aorist  ^) ;  ireiO-w :  ttc- 
TTotd-a,  iri-TTtO'fiev,  where  such  distinctions  still 
remain  although    the   weak    plurals,  even   in   the 

^  Latin  is  of  no  value  for  this  distinction,  its  vowels  in  nnao- 
cented  syllables  being  rednced  throughout  to  -t*. 

'  The  participle  m-dfuvot  in  the  simple  verb  and  also  compounded 
with  dx6  and  icard  has  generally  rather  a  perfect  than  an  aorist 
meaning  (Ameis-Hentze,  Od.  xvi.  106,  Arifumg), 

2  G 
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Homeric  period,  are  being  levelled  out.  But  the 
majority  of  Greek  verbs  in  the  classical  (though 
not  in  the  Homeric  period)  make  the  perfect  with 
a  suffix  -Ka  (-;^a)  of  uncertain  origin  and  disregard 
the  original  difference  of  grade.  Thus  reti/o)  makes 
rk'Ta-Ka ;  (l>0€Lp(o,  e^Oap-ica  as  well  as  l-<f>Oopa ; 
pifuo,  ve-v€fii]'Ka  ;  rekio),  rerikeKa ;  ireiOw,  iri-weiKa, 
etc.  The  Germanic  forms  (§  48)  seem  to  show 
that  not  only  the  plural  forms  but  also  the  2nd 
person  singular  was  weak,  but  this  is  not  supported 
by  the  classical  languages. 

495.  The  attempts  to  find  a  satisfactory  explana- 
Greek  perfects  ^i^u  of  -Ka  in  the  Greek  perfect  have 
***'*••  all  proved  abortive.^  It  might  most 
naturally  be  expected  to  begin  with  verbs  whose 
roots  end  in  -k,  e.g.  oXcoXeK-^i  from  oXcac-co  by  the 
side  of  S\a)\'a  from  oX-Xv-fu,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  basis  for  such  an  explanation.  In  Homer 
the  twelve  simple  verbs  which  form  this  perfect  all 
end  in  a  vowel,  a  liquid,  or  a  nasal,  e,g.  l-cmj-ica, 
'n'€-(f>V'Ka,  fii'/3rj'Ka,  Kc-Kfjurf-Ka,  ri-Ovrj-Ka,  jSi-fikrj- 
Ka,  l3i'l3p(0'Ka.  In  Homer  the  number  of  forms 
from  secondary  formations  is  also  very  small,  but 
in  Attic  all  secondary  verbs  make  the  perfect  in 
'Ka,     Along  with  the  perfect  forms  in  -Ka  must  be 

^  Osthoff,  having  argued  at  great  length  in  his  book  on  the 
Perfect  for  the  identification  of  the  saffix  with  the  particle  k^v, 
Doric  K&f  soon  gave  up  tMs  ezpUnation  and  connected  it  with 
Latin  ee  in  ce-do,  etc.  {Berliner phiL  fVochenKhrift,  1885,  col.  1610). 
Johansson  {Beitrdge  zur  grieek.  Sprachkymde^  pp.  91  ff.)  assumes  a 
root  determinative  -^-,  etymologically  connected  with  jc^f,  and 
probably  in  the  primitive  language  an  enclitic  particle  attached  to 
certain  verb  forms. 
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considered  the  aorist  forms  €-Orj-Ka,  l-BcD-Ka,  ^-ku} 
The  Latin  /e-^-f  seems  to  form  an  exact  parallel  to 
€-0i]'fca,  and  hence  Brugmann  would  attribute  the 
foimation  to  a  root-determinative  in  the  primitive 
speech,  the  working  of  which  developed  greatly  in 
Greek  after  its  separation  from  the  original  stock.^ 

496.  The  aspirated  perfects  with  (f>,  j^  from 
stems  ending  in  a  breathed  or  voiced  Greek  wpiiated 
stop  of  the  same  nature,  are  not  found      perfects- 

in  Homer,  and  in  the  early  classical  period  only 
irhrofi^a  and  T€Tpo(f>a,  In  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
they  become  more  common:  S€Bi]j(a,ivijvoj(afKiK\o(f>a, 
I3€fi\a<f>a.  They  are  obviously  analogical  formations, 
e,g.  the  perfect  of  Tpi(f>m  influencing  that  of  rpeirfo 
and  changing  it  from  ^re-rpoir-a  to  ri-Tpo(f>'a. 
Such  middle  forms  as  rerpdifHiTat  (3rd  pi.)  occur  even 
in  Homer,  but  must  also  be  analogical,^  forms  like 
y^pafifiai  from  ypdiJHo  influencing  rirpafi/iat  from 
TpiwcD  in  the  3rd  plural  by  the  proportional  analogy 
y&fpafifiai :  rerpafifiai  =  y€ypd<l>aTat :  rerpac^arat. 

497.  The   Latin   perfect   is    an    extraordinary 
example  of  confusion  between  the  origi-     ^he  Latin 
nal  perfect  cuid  the    original  -a-aorist.       P"fect. 

In  such  forms  as  vldl,  dpi,  mo-mord-l  (for  *me- 
mord'l  by  assimilation  of  the  vowel  in  the  first 
syllable  to  that  in  the  second),  te-tvi-l,  etc.,  we 
have  remnants  of  the  original  perfect  formation, 
although   the  personal  ending    has    been  chcmged 

^  IfifeyKa,  which  is  often  mentioned  along  with  these  three,  owes 
its  -K'  to  the  root. 

«  Qrundr,  u.  §  864  ;  Qriech,  Oram,^  pp.  826  f. 
»  J.  Schmidt,  K.Z,  27,  pp.  809  ff. 
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(§465).  In  dia^,  scripsi,  etc.,  we  have  relics  of 
the  -s-aorist  formation.     The   confusion  probably 

arose  from  two  causes — (1)  identity  of 
Latin  of -«-aori8t  meaning  between  the  two   formations, 

(2)  phonetic  identity  in  some  forms  of 
the  two  paradigms.  Thus  some  authorities  think 
that  *vldeS'mo8,  the  Ist  plural  from  the  aorist 
whose  subjunctive  is  vldero,  might  phonetically 
become  similar  to  sSdimiis,  a  genuine  perfect  de- 
veloped like  Skt.  sSdimd}  The  -s-  in  the  2nd 
person  of  both  singular  and  plural  is  no  doubt  also 
derived  from  the  aorist,  while  41,  the  sufl^  of  the 
2nd  person  singular,  may  be  a  modification  of 
the  original  perfect  suffix  -tha.  The  3rd  person 
singular  vld-i-t  seems  to  have  the  suffix  -e-  of  the 
perfect  followed  by  the  secondary  ending  -t  of  the 
aorist.  The  forms  of  the  3rd  person  plural  are 
extremely  difficult.  The  double  forms  vld-erunt 
(the  penult  of  which  is  scanned  both  short  and 
long)  and  vld-^re  have  possibly  different  origins. 
Forms  like  dedrot  ( =  dederunt)  on  inscriptions 
seem  to  show  that  the  penult  of  the  type  viderunt 
was  originally  short  (cp.  steterunt  in  the  poets). 
The  form  may  therefore  be  that  of  the  -so-aorist 
with  the  suffix  -nt  representing  an  earlier  ^^jfideso-nt. 
The  type  vldire  is  conjectured  to  have  original  -r- 
and  to  be  connected  with  Sanskrit  forms  of  the  3rd 
plural  which  show  -r-  in  both  active  and  middle. 
Many  other  views  on  this  form  have  been  pro- 
pounded, but  they  only  show  that  our  material  is 

^  J.  Schmidt,  K.Z.  27,  p.  828.     But  from  ^vides-mos  we  should 
expect  ^videmus. 
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too  scanty  to  warrant  any  dogmatic  statement  as 
to  its  origin. 

498.  The  Latin  perfects  in  -vl  and  -ul  stand  by 
themselves.  The  conjecture  of  Schnlze  ^  Latin  pcrfecu 
that  the  -vi-forms  arose  from  a  combina-  *°  '^  *"^  "^^ 
tion  of  the  old  perfect  participle  in  -ms  with  the 
substantive  verb  (^sSves  smos  giving  sSvimus,  *sSves 
stes,  sevistis,  and  the  forms  being  then  generalised 
for  all  persons)  and  Deecke's  recent  revival  ^  of  the 
old  explanation  that  -vi  is  the  medial  form  of  fui 
have  little  to  recommend  them.  Nor  are  serious 
difficulties  absent  from  Brugmann's  explanation 
which  starts  from  movi,  juvi  -  and  makes  plBvi,  Jlevi, 
etc.,  to  be  formed  by  analogy  through  the  parallelism 
between  mdtuSy  jutus  and  plHus,  JlHus,  while  genui 
is  (after  geni-tu-s)  for  ^gene-ifi? 


XXVm.  Past  Formations 

499.  Of  the  tenses  of  past  time  only  one  requires 
detailed  treatment — the  aorist.  The  imperfect  and 
the  pluperfect,  as  far  as  their  stems  are  concerned, 
have  already  been  discussed  under  their  presential 
forms. 

500.  The  imperfect  according  to  our  classifica- 
tion will  also  include  the  Greek  second  or  strong 
aorist,  for,  as  we  have  seen  (§  479),  there  is  no 

1  K.Z,  28,  pp.  266  ff. 
^  LaUiniache  Schul-Oramtnatik,  §§  146  ff, 
'  Orundr.  ii.  §  875.    Cp.  Chadwick,  BB.  xx.  p.  273,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  different  theories  in  Stolz,  Lai.  Gmm,^  pp.  174  ff. 
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difference  in  formation  between  such  aorists  and 
certain  present  forms,  except  that  in  the  indicative 
they  have  as  a  rule  an  augment  and  secondary 
personal  endings. 

The  only  forms  in  Greek  which  require  notice 
Greek  2nd  ^^c  the  forms  uscd  as  passive  aorists : 
aoruiti.pM.ive.  ^^^Xiyv,  hpain\v,  etc.  These  contain 
the  same  -^-  which  is  seen  in  the  Lat.  man^-mus^ 
hahe-miis,  etc.  (§  448),  and  in  declension  resemble 
l-KJyrf'V  and  l-jSrf-v,  They  are  therefore  by  origin 
really  members  of  the  active  voice. 

501.  In  Latin  all  imperfects  are  made  by  a 
Latin  iraperfecte  suffix  -bdm,  This  suffix  ifl-uow  gencr- 
inbam.  ^^y  rccogniscd  as  being  derived  from 
the  root  bhU-  (hheyr-),  although  its  phonetic  history  is 
not  without  difi&culty.  It  seems  better  to  recognise 
in  it  with  Thumeysen  ^  an  old  aorist  *bh^dy,m  which 
became  in  the  primitive  period  *bhdm,  Italic  *fdm, 
whence  medially  -6am,  than  to  find  with  Brugmann  * 
the  root  determinative  -a-  in  the  form.  The  first 
part  of  the  form  is  an  infinitive  drS-bam,  0.  Lat. 
scl'bam,  on  the  analogy  of  which  amd-bam,  etc., 
were  formed,  scii-bam  is  a  later  formation  than 
scl-bam,  on  the  analogy  of  -e-verbs.  Lat.  eram  is 
not  the  phonetic  representative  of  ^es-m,  Gk.  ea 
augmented  ^a  ;  -am  appears  in  er-am  (  =  *es-em)  on 
the  analogy  of  -bam? 

^  BB,  viii.  pp.  285  ff.  But  even  in  this  form  the  -a-  is  hard  to 
explain. 

"  Qrundr,  ii.  §  683  ;  Stolz,  Lai.  Gram?  pp.  183  f. 

'  According  to  Bartholomae  {Stvdien  z.  idg.  Sprachffeschiehte,  ii. 
pp.  63  ff.)  erajHf  etc.  are  developments  of  original  aorist  forms  in 
-a}-,  with  a  weaker  grade  -9}-  which  became  •!-.     Hence  Lat.  -bais 
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502.  The  -8-aorists  play  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Aryan,  Greek,  and 

-,,  "'  J       ^  *  The -a-aoriats. 

Slavonic  groups;  in  the  other  lan- 
guages such  forms  as  occur  are  obscured  by  inter- 
mixture (as  in  Latin)  with  forms  originally  distinct. 
The  -s-element,  which  appears  also  as  -€s-  and  -a^-, 
is  apparently  the  same  as  exists  in  Group  III.  of 
the  present  formations  (§  482).  The  indicative  is 
generally  augmented  and  in  Greek  is  for  the  most 
part  an  historical  tense. 

As  in  the  present  formations  with  -5-,  the  aofist 
has  both  thematic  and  non- thematic  History  of  the 
forms.  The  latter  owing  to  the  weak  ^^\,^  '"^^^. 
form  of  the  suflBx  in  the  singular  of  the  **^®- 
indicative  might  be  expected  to  show  a  long  vowel 
or  diphthong  in  the  root  syllable,  and  such  forms 
are  actually  found  in  Sanskrit.  Greek,  however, 
has  ceased  to  make  any  such  distinction,  although 
in  Latin  rlxi,  Uxi,  etc.,  may  be  relics  of  it.  From 
the  root  *dejfc-  the  original  forms  of  the  singular 
and  plural  would  on  this  theory  be  as  follows : — 

*de\lcs-r(i  ^dtlcs-mi  (cp.  §  464) 

*dei1c9'8  •dilcS'U 

*deih8-t  *dils'&fU. 

From  this  Greek  has  constructed  its  paradigm 
ISei^a,  etc.,  losing  the  long  diphthongs  phonetically, 
levelling  out  the  weak  forms  of  the  plural,  and 
extending  the  -a  of  the  1st  person  singular  to  the 

would  represent  *'bh)fdi3,  -bat  *bh)fditf  -i-  disappearing  in  long 
diphthongs  (§181  note).  0.  Lat.  fudSf  fuoA^  etc.,  come  from  a  by- 
form  ^hhw^\i^  *bhuifdit  with  loss  of  -}-.  For  similar  byforms  cp. 
the  ace.  ^dijem  which  appears  in  Latin  as  dieniy  with  its  byform 
*d\&in  appearing  in  Greek  as  Z^y  (§  54). 
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other  persons.^  iSei^a^  for  *€S€tf  and  eSei^e  for 
*ISetf  ('kst  becoming  -ks  phonetically)  were  no 
doubt  brought  into  being  by  the  influence  of  the 
perfect  forms.  In  forms  like  la-rtfa-a,  iri/j/qtra,  eta, 
-0--  was  retained  by  the  force  of  analogy  from  such 
forms  as  erpeyfta,  eire^i^a,  etc.  (cp.  §  322),  where 
-0--  is  phonetically  retained,  *i-y^e8m  however 
having  no  presential  form;  but  olBa  was  isolated 
and  the  form  passed  into  ^ri-FelZea  (cp.  §  445),  ^Sea, 
jfSi;.*  The  Homeric  aorists  Hicto,  Ifiixro,  etc.,  are 
-s-aorists,  and  represent  *Si>ic-o--To,  ^IfiiK-a-To,  etc, 
-0--  phonetically  disappearing  between  two  stop 
consonants.^ 

503.  The  thematic  forms  are  regularly  found  in 
the  subjunctive:  Sei^m,  etc.,  and  in  some  impera- 
tives :  oltre  "  bring  "  (cp.  fut.  ota-(o),  as  well  as  in  the 
Homeric  "  mixed  "  aorist  Kare^'^a-ero,  eSuorro,  and 
the  like,  the  meaning  of  which  is  often  that  of 
the  imperfect.* 

Greek  develops  many  aorist  forms  to  types  which 
should  be  presential  only.  Thus  €Kptva,  iSiBa^a, 
wvofirjpa,  fjpiraaa  as  well  as  rjpira^a  {apircLy-),  etc. 

^  Cp.  Brugmann,  Or.  Gram,^  p.  316,  who  finds  the  root-form 
*deik3-  originally  in  the  subjunctive.  On  Streitberg's  theory  (see 
note  after  §  265)  the  original  form  of  the  singular  of  the  indie, 
would  be  ^detksrit,  etc. 

^  A  new  theory  of  these  aorist  forms  has  been  propounded  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  W^alker  {CI.  Jiev,  vii.  pp.  289  ff.),  who  holds  that  s- 
forms  of  a  non-thematic  subj.  and  future  combined  with  an  •«- 
optative  and  -s-infinitive  produced  in  **  Graeco-Italian "  the  -s- 
indicative  with  the  i)er8onal  endings  of  the  perfect. 

»  Monro,  H.G.^  §  41.  Cp.  Wackernagel  (Verm.  Beitrdge,  p.  47), 
who  regards  them  as  coming  from  presents  in  •<T{<r)ofiou,  /3i)0-(a')o/uai 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  ^e/Sac&s  as  xn^o-w  to  ireimTc^f . 
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504.  The  stronger  form  of  the  sufl&x  -es-  is  found 
in  ijfSea  mentioned  above,  in  iKopea-Ot)^  Aoriat  atema  in 
and  other  forms  of  these  two  types,  '^^^^^•^' 
while  -98'  appears  in  itriceSdo-'Oij^y  etc  (§  474, 6),^  and 
commonly  in  Sanskrit.  Brugmann^  postulates  for 
Latin  vldis-tis,  etc.,  an  aorist  in  -is- ;  but  this  seems 
doubtfuL 

505.  The  remaining  preterite  forms  are  develop- 
ments within  the  separate  history  of  the  individual 
languages.  In  the  original  language  there  was 
apparently  no  such  form  as  a  pluperfect. 

506.  The  Greek  pluperfect  forms  arise,  no 
doubt,  through  the  influence  of  ^Sea  by  owek  pluperfect 
the  side  of  olSa,  from  the  addition  of  ^°""** 
the  aorist  sufl&x  -es-  to  the  perfect  stem.  Hence 
i-TreiroiO-e^a-ya,  i-w€7roi0rf  (the  ending  in  Attic  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  is  -17) ;  iireiroidea^,  iireiroidri^ ; 
iTreiroidee,  hreiroLOei^v),  The  plural  should  be  in 
*'€a'-/jL€v,  *-€o--T€,  -etT-av  (as  in  the  aorist),  but 
from  the  3rd  plural  new  forms  in  -cfiev,  -ere  are 
made  for  the  other  persons.*  The  long  forms  of 
the  singular  lead  to  a  confusion  in  the  later  Attic, 
so  that  -€t/j>€v,  -eiT€,  -evaav  are  introduced  in  the 
plural,  and  -eiv  in  the  first  person  singular.^ 

507.  The  Latin  pluperfect  forms  are  parallel  to 
the  Greek  development ;  mderam  being  Latin  pluperfect 
an  obvious  counterpart  to  lySea.     The        ^^"^' 
form  of  the  ending  -am  is  difficult.     The  simplest 

1  Brugmann,  Qrundr,  ii.  §§  836,  840.  «  Grundr.  ii.  §  841. 

'  Brugmann,  Orundr.  ii.  §  836. 

*  Cp.  Rutherford,  New  Phrynichus,  pp.  229  ff.  Wackernagel 
[K.Z,  29,  p.  126)  holds  that  the  plural  became  phonetically 
*f8€ifi€y,  *'jS€(rre,  and  analogically  {detre 
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explanation  seems  to  be  that  it  comes  by  propor- 
tional analogy  from  erwm  ;  ero :  videro  =  eram : 
videram} 

The  future  perfect  forms  in  Latin  have  already 
been  discussed  (§  493). 


XXTX    The  Moods 

508.  From  the  primitive  period  there  existed, 
apart  from  the  formations  already  considered,  two 
sets  of  forms  having  separate  formative  suf&xes, 
and  in  the  one  paradigm  generally  primary,  in  the 
other  secondary  endings.  These  two  groups  of 
suidunctive  and  forms  are  the  subjunctive  and  optative. 
optotive.  jjj  them  difiTerence  of  formation  is  easier 
to  discern  than  difiTerence  of  meaning.  Both  groups 
are  used  in  senses  closely  akin  to  the  future  as  well 
as  in  other  significations,  as  deliberation,  wishing, 
and  the  like  (^558  fiC).  These  subjunctive  and 
optative  forms  exist  side  by  side  with  indicative 
formations  from  present,  perfect,  and  aorist  typea 
In  most  languages  these  forms  are  dying  out  from 
the  earliest  historical  period  They  are  still  extant 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Vedic  Sanskrit,  but  the 
subjunctive   as    such    disappears    in    the    Sanskrit 

*  Bartholomae  {Sludien,  ii.  p.  118)  gets  forms  like  vider-d-Sf  etc., 
direct  from  an  aorist  stem  (cp.  §  501,  n.  3).  Here,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  the  only  hope  of  ever  obtaining  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion  of  Latin  forms  depends  on  tlie  discovery  of  new  material  for 
the  early  liistory  of  Latin  and  its  kindred  dialects, — material  for 
which  in  Italy  no  systematic  search  has  ever  been  made. 
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classical  period,  although  its  1st  persons  remain 
with  an  imperative  value.  Greek  is  the  only  lan- 
guage which  retains  subjunctive  and  optative 
distinct  and  with  separate  values;  all  other  lan- 
guages either  like  Latin  confuse  the  forms  together, 
or  lose  one  or  both  of  the  paradigms. 

509.  (a)  The  distinction  between  indicative  and 
subjunctive   cannot    always    be    easily 

_     •*  ^  ,  •'     Thematic    aubj. 

drawn.     In  Homer  forms  like  aKrp\<T-  from    non-the- 

,       /  »       /  •  i»  iMitic  indie. 

e-T€,  arfeip'O-yiev,   afieiY-e-rai   are   fre- 
quently not  futures  but,  as  is  shown  by  the  context, 
aorist  subjunctives.     Cp.  also  lofiev  (  =  Attic  Icofiev), 
Tren-oiO-O'/Mcv,  Ionic  (5  th  century  B.C.)  aTroKpinJrei, 
iroii]a-€h  etc. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  non-thematic  stems 
make  their  subjunctives  originally  by  means  of  the 
thematic  vowels  0 :  e,  which  in  other  verbs  are  used 
to  make  the  indicative.  In  Attic  these  forms  have 
been  replaced  by  others,  but  IS-o-fiai,  Tri-o-fiai,  p^eci), 
etc.,  if  they  were  originally  subjunctives,  remain 
now  only  as  futures  (§  492).  To  this  category 
belong  in  Latin :  ero,  dixo,  etc.,  cp.  videro  (§  493). 

510.  (6)  The  question  as  to  the  suffix  for  stems 
with  a  thematic  vowel  is  more  difficult.  Brugmann 
would  recognise  for  such  stems  two  suffixes  -a-  and 
'i'  (-0-),^  both  suffixes  appearing  in  sutd.of 
Latin  r/gr-os  and/er-^5,  but  -B-  alone  *'^"°^*^^«^°"- 
in  Greek  (*^/>i;9,  *^ifyn>  which  become,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  indicative,  (f>€py<:y  <f>^p'0>  etc.), 
with  -5-  interchanging:  ^ip'to-fiev.  There  are 
however    many    other    views,    perhaps    the    most 

*  Cfrundr.  ii.  §  918,  Or.  Gram.^  p.  384. 
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prevalent  being  that  the  type  ^kp'q^  is  the 
original  one,  and  that  feras  is  a  form  whose  -d-  is 
borrowed  from  some  other  type  such  as  -6dm,  -Jds, 
etc.^  But  this  analogy  seems  unlikely  to  influence 
the  subjunctive.  In  the  long  vowels  of  these  forms 
it  seems  as  probable  ^  that  we  have  to  recognise  an 
Indo-Grermanic  contraction  of  a  vowel  suflix  with 
the  thematic  vowel,  precisely  as  we  have  seen  it  in 
such  case-forms  as  the  ablative  and  dative  singular 
(^  310-11).  No  analysis  of  the  forms  can  at 
present  claim  to  be  final.  The  3rd  plural  of  both 
active  and  middle  keeps  its  long  vowel  through  the 
analogy  of  the  other  persons ;  phonetically,  ^kptovri 
(whence  Attic  ^kpfnaC)  and  <f>ip(ovTat  should  shorten 
the  vowel  before  the  double  consonant. 

5 1 1.  In  the  Greek  subjunctive  many  analogical 

Analogy  in     forms  appear.     Thus  in  Homer  we  find 

form. o! sum.    (^^   (m]-o-fi€v,  /SXiJ-e-Ta*,  rpaTT^-o-fiev, 

etc.,  where  the  suflSx  is  added  as  in  ayelp-o-fiev,  ?-o- 

fjb€v  (§509)  instead  of  contracting  with  the  root  vowel ; 

(2)  the  long  form  of  the  suffix  added  to  the  long  vowel 

^  Thumeysen,  BB.  viii.  pp.  269  ff.  Wackeraagel  {KZ.  26, 
p.  267)  holds  that  the  -a -forms  begin  with  such  as  sUr-nd-mus, 
si'Std-mus,  which  are  paralleled  by  the  Doric  S^-vd-fuUf  Arcadian 
tord-TOi. 

'  J.  H.  Moulton  (A.J. P.  x.  pp.  285  f.)  holds  that  there  was 
but  one  mood-sign  in  the  subj.  -d-.  The  formations  were  anterior 
to  contraction,  and  in  non-thematic  formations,  the  subj.,  having 
always  a  thematic  vowel  before  -d-,  preserved  only  types  like  *if€id' 
o-mos  (perf.),  ^leigs-e-the  (-«-aorist),  *f^-»^-o-n<i  (pres.),  the  un- 
accented mood -sign  having  vanished  altogether.  In  thematic 
verbs  with  accent  on  the  thematic  vowel  we  have  *^idd-9'mo9f 
*^i€U'9-thet  whence  *)^id6mos,  *y>%dethef  Fldtafit^f  PidriTe ;  \iith 
accent  on  the  root,  -d-  kept  its  own  accent,  whence  ^bhero-d-moSf 
*bhere'd-th€  ;  ^hherdmoSy  *hherdthe. 
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of  the  root,  diyiy,  yvdrp^,  yvdaxri,  Bafiijff^  >  (3)  forms  in 
-(»-,  where  owing  to  the  suffix  vowel  a  diflTerent  form 
might  be  expected,  hvvtofMn,  iTrLaroDfiai  instead  of 
Svvafiai,  efrlardfiai  (in  Attic  *8vv7]fjMiy  *€7rL<rTrjfjMi)} 

512.  The  special  suffix  of  the  optative  appears 
in  two  different  forms :  (1)  as  -i^-  strong, 

^    ^        ,*  .        ^     The        optative 

-I'  weak  with  stems  where  there  is  no  suffix  of  two 
thematic  vowel ;  (2)  as  -j-  with  thematic 
forms.  Hence  with  the  weak  form  of  the  root  which 
is  regular  in  the  optative  of  non-thematic  opt  of  non- 
stems :  Sing.  Vi^-m  from  the  root  es-,  *^^™'*?  "**""■• 
*$t9'}^-m  from  the  root  std- ;  Plural  *s-t-7W^,  ^stn-rrU : 
Greek  etiyi/  (for  ^es-ii-m  with  the  strong  form  of  the 
root),  late  pL  elrjfiev  on  the  analogy  of  the  singular ; 
oTalrjv,  pL  oTalfiev;  Lat.  siem  (Plautus)  =  *«ii^m, 
pL  s-l-mus ;  stem,  pL  sUmus.  It  seems  most  prob- 
able that  amem,  amemus,  etc.,  are  made  analogically 
after  such  forms  as  stem,  stemus ;  dem  can  hardly 
be  the  phonetic  representative  of  the  Greek  Soirjv ; 
this  ought  rather  to  be  foimd  in  the  old  form  du-im 
for  *dil-em,  like  sim  for  *8Jfim,  ed-im  for  *ed-}im,  etc. 

513.  The  forms  from  -s-aorists  are  preserved  in 
their  original  shape  in  a  few  instances  optative  of -»- 
by    both    Latin    and    Greek:    eiBeLrfv       "^^^ 

{  —  ^FeiSetT'iTj'v),  Lat.  vlderim.  But  the  ordinary 
Greek  aonst  optative,  such  as  Sei^aifu,  is  a  new 
formation,  as  is  shown  (1)  by  its  primary  ending, 
and  (2)  by  its  having  the  diphthong  at,  which  is 
obviously  borrowed  from  the  -a  ( =  -m)  of  the  1st 
person  singular  of  the  indicative.  The  so-called 
Aeolic  aorist  forms  SeL^eia^,  Sel^eie,  3rd  pL  Bei^euiv, 

1  G.  Meyer,  Or.  Or*  §§  680  flF. 
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may  be  a  late  formation  corresponding  to  the  Skt. 
-si^-aorist,  which  arises  bj  a  reduplication  of  the 
-s-element;  Sei^euiv  =  *Set/c<re(<r)Aav.  The  other 
persons  are  probably  analogical  The  old  Latin 
dixim,  etc.,  represent  more  accurately  the  original 
type.  The  only  Greek  optatives  of  the  perfect  which 
preserve  the  original  type  are  such  as  reOvcUrjv, 
iarairjv,  where  the  root  ends  in  a  voweL^ 

514.  The  Thematic  type  -j-  combines  with  the 
Opt.  of  thematic  thcmatic  vowel  -0-  into  a  diphthong  -oj-. 

stenu.  rpjjg  Greek  original  type  is  *<f>€p-o-fra 
(-a  for  -m),  <f>€p-oi,-^,  <f>€p-ot,  etc.  <f>ipo^fju  and 
<f>epoi€v  (for  *<f>€po^vT)  are  new  formations.  This  type 
occurs  (a)  in  all  thematic  forms  of  the  present ;  (b)  in 
the  future  7rav<roifu,  iravaoip/qvy  etc.,  which  are,  how- 
ever, formations  within  the  separate  history  of 
Greek ;  and  (c)  generally  in  the  perfect  when  the 
optative  is  not  formed  by  a  periphrasis  as  in 
ireiravKm  etrjv,  etc. 

515.  In  Latin  there  still  remain  two  series  of 

forms  to    be  discussed — the  imperfect 

lAtln   imperfect  ^      t-  '7  t 

and    pluperfect  subjuuctivcs  turoarem,  videremj  legerem, 

avdlrem,  etc.,  and  the  pluperfect  subjunc- 
tives turbassem  and  turbavissem,  vidissem,  legissem, 
avdissem  and  audivissem,  etc.  There  are  also  some 
old  forms :  nuncupassit,  turbassitur,  and  the  like.  Of 
the  origin  of  these  forms  nothing  can  be  said  to  be 

'  Only  roots  ending  in  a  rowel  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
forms  like  efiyr,  eldelifv  preserve  the  non-thematic  forms  intact.  The 
others  change  to  the  thematic  type.  Wackemagel  ( Verm,  Beilrdge, 
pp.  44  ff.)  contends  that  the  -^-aorist  had  originally  no  optative, 
and  that  the  aorist  forms  -cias,  -eie,  etc.,  arose  in  Greek  itself  from 
certain  forms  of  the  second  aorist  which  have  now  disappeared. 
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definitely  known,  (i.)  Brugmann  holds  that  they 
are  fragments  of  the  -^-aorist  with  the  subjunctive 
-^-suffix.^  In  vidi-re-m,  according  to  this  theory,  -^- 
appears  first  as  a  formative  sufBjc  vid-^- 

Thi^B   viows   of 

and  next  as  a  subjunctive  suffix,  -«^-  be-  their    develop- 

ment. 

coming  -ri- ;  in  mdis-sem  we  have  the 
same  subjunctive  suffix  appended  to  the  aorist  stem : 
dixissem  arises  from  a  transference  of  the  ending  of 
vidissem  to  dixim^;  turbassim  is  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  faxim,  etc.  (ii.)  Stolz*  attempts  to 
grapple  with  these  difficult  forms  by  starting  from 
std-rem  for  the  imperfect  subj.,  which  he  identifies 
with  (Jt)<n"q<Ta  and  takes  as  an  injimctive  in  mean- 
^g  (^P-  §  520).  Upon  its  analogy  he  supposes 
other  forms  to  be  mada  Such  forms  as  dixissem 
according  to  him  correspond  to  the  Skt.  aorists  in 
-si^-  where  the  -s-suffix  is  apparently  reduplicated. 
But  such  Skt.  forms  are  rare  and  late,  so  that  the 
Latin  forms  ought  to  be  an  independent  develop- 
ment, (iii.)  Another  possible  explanation  of  these 
forms  is  that  they  are  formed  of  a  noun  in  the 
locative  or  instrumental,  with  the  optative  of  the 
substantive  verb  in  its  short  form  *sj^m,  whence 
-sem,^     If  so  mde-rem,  es-sem,  legis-sem  (with  -i-  after 

*  Grundr,  ii  §  926.  »  Orundr,  ii.  §  841. 

'  Lot,  Or,^  §  112.  This  view  he  bus  now  given  up  (Lot,  Or.^  p. 
182)  in  favour  of  Brugmann's. 

*  P.  Giles,  Trans,  Cambridge  Phil,  Soe.  1890,  pp.  126  ff.  The 
phonetic  difficulty  of  -is-  appearing  in  a  closed  syllable  is  removed 
if  Goidanich's  explanation  of  lacesso,  etc. ,  be  correct.  Goidanich 
{Del  per/etio  e  oMisto  IcUino,  Naples,  1896)  contends  that  vidisse 
comes  phonetically  from  the  aor.  stem  in  -ea-  {*veid'e8'8e),  forms 
that  retain  unaccented  e  before  -as-  like  lacesso,  eapesso  having 
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Ugi)  are  the  original  types  on  the  analogy  of  which 
other  forms  are  built  up ;  vid^-  is  the  infinitive  form 
found  in  vid^-bam,  etc.,  leffis-  the  suffixless  substan- 
tive found  in  the  infinitive  leger-e  (  =  *leges4,  §  280). 
This  explanation  also,  however,  has  some  phonetic 
difficulties. 

516.  As  already  mentioned  (§  302)  the  original 

imperative,  like  the  vocative,  was  the 
stem  without  any  suffix.     But  from  the 
primitive  period  certain  particles  were  suffixed  to 
this  stem,  for  otherwise  the  sameness  of  develop- 
ment in  widely  separated  languages  could  hardly  be 
explained.      But  besides   these    early  forms  most 
languages  have  attached  an  imperative  signification 
Five  stages  of  ^^  pthcr  forms  not  only  verbal  but  also 
development,    nominal      Thus  in   the  classical  lan- 
guages we  find  at  least  five  strata  of  imperative 
formations. 

5 1 7.  (i.)  The  stem  whether  (a)  without,  or  (6) 

with  a  thematic  vowel.    This  distinction 
tiVe  is  the  bare  hardly  appUcs  in  Latin,  where  almost 

all  verbs  have  become  thematic, 
(a)  t-oTTjj  Kprj^-vq,   TTLfi-irprj,   BetK-vD.      Forms 
like  rlBet,  Xu,  iiiov  are  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
stems  with  a  thematic  voweL     Lat.  es  "  be  "  possibly 
belongs  to  this  category ;  Lat.  I  "  go  "  =  *«j. 

(6)  <f>€p€,  a/y€,  IBe,^  etc.     Lat.  fer,  age,  lege,  etc. 

originally  a  long  vowel  (p.  17).  The  ordinary  pluperfect  he  regards 
as  arising  by  proportional  analogy  from  the  pft  infin.  deixe :  deixem 
^veidisse:  veidissem. 

^  The  accent  of  the  five  oxytone  imperatives  elri,  i\$i,  thpi,  Idi, 
\ap4  is  that  which  such  imperatives  originally  had  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence  (Brugm.  Orundr.  ii.  §  958), 
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In  forms  like  rope,  cwpe  we  seem  to  have  the  re- 
duced form  of  the  -jo-sufl&x  becoming  e  (cp.  raare 
"  sea  "  for  *inari),  and  with  these  must  be  compared 
sard,  farcl,  audi,  etc.  (§  487).  The  history  of  the 
types  ama,  vidB  is  doubtful;  they  may  represent 
*ama3Je,  *videjfi,  or  be  original  uncontracted  forms 
from  the  types  ^amd-mi,  ^vidB-mi  (cp.  §  480,  n.  2). 
The  latter  seems  more  probabla 

S 1 8.  (ii.)  With  a  suffix  *-dAi.  Such  impera- 
tives are  found  in  the  Aryan,  Greek,  and  ^j.)  The  impera. 
Letto-Slavonic  groups  only,  and  there  SiUuf%°t2m 
with  none  but  non-thematic  stems.  This  "^'^** 
suffix  was  probably  an  adverb  originally.^  Examples 
are  common.  kKv-Ol,  k€-k\v-0i,  re-rXa-Bc,  (ttPj-Oi, 
yv&'0i,  X'Ovy  but  If-et  (Aristoph.  Clouds,  633  ^),  la-Oi, 
( =  *FLh.0O,  laOi  "  be  "  =  *o-.dt,«  Zend  z-di,  BU(d.0i, 
TKrf'01,  op-vv'0^,  etc.  From  second  aorists  like 
Tpdin)'0v,  (f>dvrj'0^  it  is  attached  to  the  new  1st 
aorist  passive  with  dissimilation  of  -0-  into  -t- 
after  the  preceding  aspirate :  \€L<f>0Tj-Ti,  etc. 

S  1 9.  (iii)  With  the  suffix  ^-tdd,  the  ablative  of 
the  pronoim.  Thus  ^bh^e-tdd  would 
mean  originally  "  bring  from  that,"  "  bring  tiVe  is  thrSSm 
here."  This  type  of  formation  is  con- 
fined to  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Italic  branches. 
It  is  used  with  (a)  non-thematic  and  (6)  thematic 
stems  indifferently. 

(a)  Ic'TO),  Lat.  es-to ;  i-rto,  but  Lat.  l-to  (  =  *ej- 

^  Brugm.  Orundr,  ii.  §  969,  after  Thumeysen. 

'  Doubted  by  some  critics  (cp.  fiirci,  Frogs,  1416).  Veitch  {Oreek 
Verbs)  takes  it  as  a  present  with  fut  sense. 

3  ^0--= original  9-  before  -dhi,  according  to  Thumeysen's  theory, 
K.Z.  30,  pp.  361  ff. 

2  H 
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^d);  /Li€-/ia-r<u,  Lat.  mt-mefnT-to.  In  the  non- 
thematic  forms  the  stem,  if  it  has  stem-gradation, 
is  generally  weak. 

(6)  <f>€pi'Ta},  but  Lat.  fer-to  possibly  non- 
thematic;  aryi'Tto,  Lat.  agi'to,  etc.  That  these 
forms  could  be  used  for  either  2nd  or  3rd  person  is 
a  natural  result  of  the  original  value  of  the  impera- 
tive, which,  having  no  personal  endings,  may  be 
used  for  any  person  and  is  practically  equivalent 
to  an  interjection. 

S20.  (iv.)  With  the  use  of  injunctive,  i,e.  un- 
(iv.)  iivjunctive  augmented  indicative  forms  with  second- 
aa  imperative.   ^^  eudiugs,  WO  Toajch  thc  possibility  of 

making  a  dual  and  plural  to  the  imperative.  Thus 
in  Greek  di^;,  809,  e?,  <r;^e9  seem  to  be  the  2nd 
singular  of  such  unaugmented  forms,  but  in  the 
first  three  we  should  expect  *0ii<;,  *Sa><;,  *^9.^  Ac- 
cording to  Brugmann,*  fer  "  bring "  belongs  to  the 
same  category,  and  he  supposes  that  on  this  analogy 
die,  due,  and  fac  are  made.     But  all  four  may  also 


'  Other  forms  are  cftr-^per,  ^ir-0pe$,  iviavet,  Blycs,  in  a  vase  inscrip- 
tion from  Orvieto  66*  d^cXCj  koI  fu  Blyes  (which  Kretschmer, 
Vaseni7i9chrifien,  p.  91,  reads  fi  fOiya),  and  Ayet  in  Hesychius, 
glossed  Aycj  4>€p€,  (See  Wright,  Harvard  Studies,  vii.  p.  91.) 
Streitberg  shows  (VerJuindlungen  d,  ^^ten  Vers,  d,  detUschen  Phil. 
1897,  p.  165)  that  in  the  Veda,  injunctiyes  (which  are  used  in  both 
positive  and  negative  commands)  are  mostly  forms  of  the  strong 
aorist,  and  being  thus  perfective  forms  border  on  the  future,  which 
again  borders  on  the  imperative. 

^  Chrundr.  ii.  §  505  and  §  958  n.  fer  on  this  theory  is  the 
regular  phonetic  representative  of  original  ^hher-s  through  the 
stage /ers  by  assimilation,  while  Lat./er9  (2nd  sing,  pres.)  is  a  new 
formation  on  the  analogy  of  other  2nd  persons  ending  in  -s,  Cp. 
however  Solmsen,  Studien  z.  lot.  SprachgeschichU,  pp.  5, 185. 
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be  explained  as  ordinary  imperatives  with  final  -e 
dropped,  like  Ate  for  ^hi-ce,  sic,  etc. 

Corresponding  middle  forms  are  used  regularly 
in^  both  languages  for  the  imperative :  thus  eireo 
(Jhrov),  Lat.  sequere  =  *««y'^«-«o. 

521.  (v.)  Having  thus  obtained  a  complete 
series  of  forms  for  the  2nd  person,  we  ^y.^  Later 
can  see  how  it  was  possible  for  the  im-  dev«iop™«n*»- 
perative  to  develop  corresponding  forms  for  the  3rd 
person.  The  form  with  -tOd,  <f>€pi'Ta>  fer-to,  engrafts 
itself  permanently  as  the  form  for  the  3rd  person, 
and  through  its  influence  the  dual  of  the  injunctive 
is  modified  in  Greek  from  <f>€p€'Tif)v  to  <f>€pi'T(ov  (a 
very  rare  type).  In  the  3rd  plural,  <f>€p6pTa}u — the 
only  good  Attic  form  till  Aristotle's  time — seems  to 
arise  from  an  injimctive  *<f>€pov,  followed  by  the 
-ro>  suffix  and  with  the  ending  of  the  3rd  plural 
added  on  again,  thus  making,  as  it  were,  a  plural  to 
the  form  <f>€p€'T(D.  The  lAtm  fer-unto  represents  a 
corresponding  form  without  final  -n,  to  which  a 
parallel,  though  independently  developed,  is  seen  in 
the  Doric  <f>€p6vT(o.  The  2nd  plurals  agi'td-te,  etc., 
in  Latin  show  how  the  -tod  suffix  had  become  fixed 
in  the  paradigm.  The  later  Attic  type  ^epereo-o-ai/  is 
a  pluralising  of  the  singular  <f>€p€TCi}  by  the  suffix  -aav, 
which  at  this  time  began  to  encroach  also  on  other 
areas,  as  in  the  Hellenistic  iKdfioaav  for  iKafiov, 

522.  The  middle  forms  of  Greek  are  somewhat 
more  difficult,     (hepeada)  seems  to  arise 

-  .  11.../  T    Gr^^       middle 

from  the  analc^  01    act.   (pkpere  and  forms  of  the  im- 
<l>ipeae€,  producing  a  new  form  by  the  '*'*'*"' 
side  of  <f>€per(o.     <f>€p€<r6a)v,  <f>€p€a'0(O(rav  are  made 
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from  the  singular  in  the  same  way  as  <f>€p6vT(Dv.  The 
Greek  forms  for  the  2nd  person  singular  of  the  -s- 
aorist,  both  active  and  middle  (Sei^op,  Sci^ac),  are 
not  yet  explained.  Both  seem  noun  forms  (infini- 
tives). 

523.  The  Latin  forms  of  the  3rd  person  in  the 

Latin  passive  p^ssive  secm  to  be  merely  the  active 
imperatives,    f^^.^^  ^j^j^  ^.j^^  passive  sigu  appended : 

ferto-r,  agito-r ;  ferxLvio-r,  agunto-r.  The  2nd  plural 
legimini,  etc.,  is  now  generally  explained  as  being  an 
infinitive  used  in  an  imperative  sense,  as  so  often 
in  Greek ;  if  so,  legimini  is  identical  with  Homeric 
infinitives  in  -fieva^,  X&ye-fievai,  and  is  not  the 
same  as  the  2nd  plural  of  the  present,  which  is  a 
participle  =  Xeyo^ievoi.  The  singular  form  in  -minO 
(jprae-f amino,  etc.),  found  in  old  Latin,  seems  an 
analogical  formation  founded  on  this. 


XXX.  Verbal  Nouns 

524.  Although  the  formation  of  the  verbal  nouns 
— the  infinitives  and  participles — has  already  been 
discussed  in  its  proper  place  under  the  stem  forma- 
tion of  the  noun,  it  wiU  be  according  to  custom, 
and  at  the  same  time  convenient,  to  enumerate  here 
briefly  the  forms  which  are  found  in  the  classical 
languages 

The  Infinitive. 

525.  The  infinitive  is  merely  a  crystallised  noun 
form  which,    ceasing   to    be    connected    with    the 
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other  noun  forms  of  the  type  to  which  it  belongs, 
is  gradually  extended  to  other  uses  than  infinitives  an 
those  which  originally  belonged  to  it  as  a  *^^  ''^™'' 
noun  form.  In  the  various  Indo-Grermanic  languages 
practically  any  case,  including  the  nominative,  can 
be  used  as  an  infinitive.  The  classical  languages, 
however,  restrict  themselves  to  a  few  cases.  Greek 
affects  the  dative  and  locative ;  Latin  the  accusative, 
dative,  and  locative.  In  Latin  the  accusative  forms 
are  called  supines,  but  they  differ  from  other  infini- 
tives only  in  the  limitation  of  their  use  to  accom- 
pany verbs  of  motion  (cp.  §  333,  (1)  d).  The 
infinitive,  by  its  origin,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  distinction  between  active,  middle,  and  passive ; 
and  the  specialisation  of  particular  forms  to  particular 
voices  must  be  therefore  comparatively  late. 

526.  The  Greek  dative  forms  are  all  infinitives 
which  end  in  -at :  (L)  from  non-thematic  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
stems  like  la-rd-vai,  ^d-vai,  8ovvai  ( =  So-  *»^fin*t*vM- 
FevaC),  from  the  last  of  which  (a  -jfen-stem)  and 
its  like  the  type  seems  to  have  arisen  when  the  F 
had  disappeared,  and  to  have  been  carried  on  to 
other  forms,^  including  the  perfects  yeyov-evai, 
ireiravK'kvcu,  etc. ;  '  (ii.)  forms  from  -/Lt€i;-stems  as 
in  the  Homeric  infinitives  in  -ficpat,  86fi€vat,  etc. ; 
(iii.)  from  -s-stems,  as  in  the  first  aorist  Sel^ai,  etc. 
The  middle  and  passive  forms  belong  either  to  (i.)  if 
passive  aonsts:  <f>avrjvcu,  Xet<f>0rjvat,  or  have  a 
separate  form  (iv.)  ending  in  .Qai  or  a^Oai :  tara-a^ 
dav,  XeLTrea-Oat,  BeLKW-a-Oai ;   Xvaa-a'dac,  Xvae-tT- 

•  *  G.  Meyer,  Or.  Or,*  §  697.     In  SoFivai^  Cypr*  SvFwoi  the  F 
may,  as  Hoffmann  thinks,  belong  to  the  root 
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6ai,\  'n-€<f>dv'0ah  rerpd^'Oai,,  eta  The  simplest 
explanation  of  the  forms  in  ^aBav  is  Bartholomae's/ 
that  fonns  like  7{£y€<r-0ai  are  really  compounds, 
X€769-  being  the  locative  without  suffix  and  -dai  a 
dative  from  a  root  noun  identical  with  the  root  of 
TL'drj'fii,. 

527.  (v.)  In  Homer,  forms  of  the  type  ho-fiev  are 
Greek  locative  locativcs  without  suffix ;  SO  too  are  the 

mflmtivM.  Doric  infinitives  in  -/A171;  and  -ev,  86fj/rfv, 
rpd^ev.  (vi.)  The  ordinary  infinitive  in  -eiv  is 
difficult.  It  is  apparently  a  contraction  of  the 
thematic  vowel  -e-  with  the  -e-vowel  of  a  suffix, 
but  whether  this  suffix  was  -j^n  or  sen  is  not  clecur. 
The  latter  is,  however,  more  probable,  for  the 
suffix  could  then  be  identified  with  the  Skt. 
infinitive  suffix  san-i,  and  there  is  less  difficulty  in 
the  early  contraction  of  the  vowels.        ^ 

528.  (i.)   The    Latin   present  infinitive   active 

Latin  infinitives  ^^^  ^^  -^^>  ^^^  is  the  original  locative 
active.       qJ    j^jj    -8 -stem,   vegere    in    the    verb 

being  exactly  parallel  to  genere  {  =  *geneS'i)  in 
the  substantive.  (ii.)  The  history  of  the  per- 
fect infinitive  is  not  clear.  Old  forms  such  as 
dixe  ^  may  possibly  represent  the  same  type  as  the 
Greek  Sel^ai,  but  the  history  of  such  forms  as 
legisse,  rexisse,  vidisse,  amasse  and  amavisse,  audi- 
visse,  etc.,  is  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  corresponding 
forms  of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive.       (iii.)  With 

^  RTitiniscKes  Muaeumy  zlv.  pp.  161  ff.  Briigniann  explains 
these  forms  somewhat  differently,  supposing  that  the  type  begins 
with  the  stem  tHet-  in  cfdeo--^ac,  and  is  then  extended  to  other 
forms  as  -aBox  {Orundr,  ii.  §  1093,  8). 

^  For  -i  (instead  of  •{)  cp.  Solmsen,  I.F,  iv.  pp.  240  ff. 
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regard  to  the  forms  of  the  future  infinitive  active 
there  has  been  much  dispute.  Till  recently  the 
received  explanation  was  that  the  so-called  future 
participle  was  a  derivative  from  the  -t^  stems 
found  in  the  noun,  that  e.g.  recturvA  was  a  deriva- 
tive from  rector.  It  was  however  recognised  that 
the  phonetic  change  of  -5r-  into  -tlr-was  insuflBciently 
supported  by  the  parallel  between  ^tlup  and  fur, 
and  various  other  attempts  at  explanation  were 
made.  Dr.  Postgate^  points  out  that  the  infinitive 
with  the  indeclinable  form  -turum  is  earlier  than 
that  with  the  declinable  participle,  and  argues  that 
such  a  form  a^Bfacturum  arises  from  a  combination 
of  facta  with  an  infinitive  in  -om  from  the  sub- 
stantive verb  which,  though  no  longer  found  in 
Latin,  is  still  found  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  This 
infinitive  ^es-om  becomes  according  to  the  Latin 
rhotacism  *er-om,  ^er-um,  and  contracts  with  the 
preceding  word  (which  ends  in  a  vowel)  into  one 
word. 

529.  (iv.)  To  this  hypothetical  Latin  infinitive, 
which  would  be  the  accusative   of  an 

Latin  supines. 

-0-stem,  we  have  a  living  parallel  in  the 
so-called  supine;  which  is  the  accusative  of  a  -Cu- 
stom, the  locative  case  of  which  (v.)  is  used  with 
adjectives  of  certain  classes,  facile  dictu  literally 
"  easy  in  the  telling,"  etc  As  in  the  case  of  the 
other  infinitives,  the  supine  in  -urn  has  nothing 
characteristic  of  the  active  voice,  the  supine  in  -u 
nothing  characteristic  of  the  passive.     Eo  ambvla- 

*  I.F,  iv.  p.  252,  an  elaboration  of  earlier  papers  in  CUus.  Rev, 
V.  p.  301  and  elsewhere. 
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turn  is  literally  "  I  go  walking,"  fouoiLe  dictu  passes 
without  difficulty  from  "easy  in  the  telling"  to 
"  easy  to  tell "  and  "  easy  to  be  told." 

530.  (vi.)  The  present  infinitive  of  the  passive 
Latin  infinitives  is    an    old    dative    case :    agl  =  *fl^-aj. 

pwaive.  ijjjQ  present  infinitive  in  all  conjuga- 
tions has  the  same  suffix,  although  in  the  derivative 
verbs  it  seems,  like  the  active  suflftx  in  -re,  to  be 
added  by  analogy.  The  relation  between  this 
infinitive  and  the  passive  infinitive  in  -ier,  amarier, 
etc.,  is  uncertain.  The  most  plausible  explanation 
is  that  the  infinitive  in  -ier  is  a  mixture  of  the 
infinitives  in  -l  and  in  -ere,  the  latter  being 
curtailed  to  -er.  This,  which  is  the  view  of  Stolz,* 
is  however  not  generally  accepted.  The  other 
passive  infinitives  in  Latin  are  periphrastic:  esse 
with  the  perfect  participle  passive,  and  for  the 
future  the  accusative  supine  with  the  present 
infinitive  passive  of  eo,  actum  iri,  etc.  This  form, 
however,  occurs  but  rarely. 

(vii.)  According  to  most  recent  authorities, 
legimini  the  2nd  person  plural  of  the  imperative  is 
an  infinitive  (§  523). 

531.  (viii.)   Amongst    the  verbal    nouns  must 

also  be  reckoned  the  gerund.     Whether 

Latin  gerund.  "  .    . 

this  noun  form  was  the  original  from 
which  the  gerundive  participle  was  developed, 
agendum,  for  example,  being  changed  into  agend- 

^  Lot.  Or.*  §  117.  Bnigmann  holds  the  somewhat  improbable 
theory  that  -er  in  siich  forms  is  the  unaccented  preposition  ar  (in 
ar-vorsumf  ar-fuere^  ar-hiier)  appended  to  the  infinitive,  just  as  in 
the  Germanic  languages  to  is  set  before  it. 
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uSy  -a,  -um,  or  whether  the  gerund  is  but  the 
neuter  of  the  participle  crystallised  into  a  sub- 
stantive is  still  sub  jvdice.  The  existence  of  the 
participle  and  not  of  the  gerund  in  the  Italic 
dialects,  though  with  our  scanty  material  far  from 
conclusive  proof,  gives  at  least  prima  fade  prob- 
ability to  the  latter  hypothesis.  The  difficulties  of 
the  formation  have  already  been  referred  to  (§  194, 
cp.  §  538  n.). 

Participles. 

532.  Participles  in  the  various  Indo-Germanic 
languages  are  made  from  a  considerable  number  of 
different  stems.  In  the  formation  of  participles 
Latin  and  Greek  are  more  closely  akin  than  usual. 

533.  (i.)  The  most  frequent  suffix  for  active 
participles  is  -n^-.  The  stem  had  origin-  p«^,cip,ea 
ally  gradation,  but  in  both  languages  *°  '^' 
this  has  almost  disappeared  (§  363).  The  forma- 
tion of  the  present  participle  in  both  the  classical 
languages  is  alike  ;  <t>€povra  :  ferentem  =  iroSa : 
pedem,  Latin  has  of  course  no  aorist  and  no 
future  participle  of  the  types  found  in  the  Greek 
Xvaaf;  and  ^vacjv.  The  Greek  passive  participle 
XvOeki  etc.,  is  a  special  Greek  development  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  (f>av€k,  etc.,  the  type  of  which  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Lat.  manens  and  belongs 
originally  to  the  active  voice  (§  500). 

534.  (ii.)  The  suffix  of   the  perfect   participle 
active  was  originally  in  -j^s-  with  grada-       Perfect 
tion  (§353).     This  is  still  preserved  in   P-^icipie  act. 
Greek  etSco?,  elSvla,  but  confused  with  a  -r-forma- 
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tion  Id  the  oblique  cases  of  the  inasc.  and  neut. 
elBora,  elBoTo^;,  etc.  The  perfect  participle  active 
is  entirely  lost  in  Latin  but  preserved  in  Oscan 
(§353)  as  an  element  in  tense  formation  (§  665,  3). 

535.  (iii.)  The  suffix  of  all  middle  participles 
Participles  in  ^^  Greek  is  'fievo'  (§400).  This  suflfix 
^m>..  ..Mno:  Qj.  ^^  bjform  -mono-  is  found  in  the 

form  used  for  the  2nd  person  plural  of  the  present 
passive  in  Latin,  on  the  analogy  of  which  other 
forms  are  made  (§  49). 

536.  (iv.)  The  forms  in  -to-,  which  survive  in 
Participles  in  Latin  as  the  regular  perfect  participle 
■to-^nd'teiKh.  passive,  havc  originally  nothing  to  do 

with  the  perfect.  Greek  keeps  many  forms  with 
the  same  sense  as  the  Latin  gerundive,  but  in  both 
languages  some  old  forms  such  as  kXvto^,  inclitns, 
and  others  are  purely  adjectival  Closely  akin  in 
meaning  to  the  -ro-form  in  Greek  are  the  forms 
in  'TeFo'  (§403),  with  which  again  the  isolated  form 
in  Latin  mortuus  may  be  connected. 

537-  (v.)  The  forms  for  the  future  participle 
Latin  participle  ^ctive  in  Latin  octuTus,  ctc.,  are  probably 

in  -turua.      dcvcloped  from  the  future  infinitive. 

538.  (vi.)   The   gerundive  participle   in    Latin 

Latin  gerundive  ^^    -ndo-  has   bccn  already    discussed 
participle,     (g  jg^)      j^g  formation  and  history  are 

still  wrapped  in  the  greatest  obscurity.^ 

^  An  excellent  collection  of  material  for  the  study  of  the  history 
of  gerund  and  gerundive  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  vol. 
ii.  of  Roby's  Latin  Orammar,  The  commentary,  however,  is  in 
some  respects  antiquated.  L.  Horton-Smith  {A.J.P,  xv.  pp.  194  ff., 
cp.  xviii.  p.  449)  and  Lindsay  {Latin  Language,  p.  544)  consider 
the  first  element  an  accusatival  infinitive  followed  by  the  suffix 
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ZXZI.  Uses  of  the  Verb  forms 

539.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (§  438) 
that  the  forms  of  the  verb  present  more  morpho- 
logical difficulties  than  those  of  the  noun.  They 
also  present  more  syntactical  difficulties,  partly 
because  the  verb  system  of  the  different  languages 
has  been  so  much  recast  that  comparison  is  less  easy, 
partly  because  the  sense  of  the  verb  forms  is  more 
subtle  than  that  of  noun  forma  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  in  the  verb 
the  straightforward  simplicity  of  the  local  cases  of 
the  noun,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  signification  of 
different  tenses  and  moods  overlaps  in  a  manner 
which  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  draw  distin- 
guishing Unes  between  them. 

-do-  of  luci-dU'S,  eta  Brugmann's  view  {Orundr.  it  pp.  1424  ff.) 
is  similar,  only  he  explains  the  suffix  -do-  as  arising  from  the  post- 
position Vo,  *de  of  en-do,  dH-nec^  rjfUrepdp-de  which  has  become 
declined  just  as  perfidus  arises  irom  per  fidem,  suhiugua  from  stib 
iugo.  An  exact  parallel  with  a  declined  post-position  is  lacking. 
Fay's  view  {A,J,P,  xv.  pp.  217  ff.  and  elsewhere)  that  the  ending 
of  the  form  is  of  the  same  origin  as  -Bai  of  the  Greek  inf.  is  con- 
trary to  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  Italic  dialects.  Greenough 
(Harvard  Studies,  x.  pp.  13  ff.)  returns  to  an  earlier  type  of  ex- 
planation, supposing  e»g.  that  gerundus  comes  from  the  root 
*ger'  with  a  series  of  suffixes  seen  in  [mori-^^ger-u-a,  ger-o  (gen. 
•onis) ;  thus  standing  for  *  ger  -f  0  -I-  on  -I-  do-8.  The  gerundive  is  dis- 
cussed by  Lebreton  {Mim,  de  la  Soc.  de  Ling,  xi.  pp.  145  ff.)  and 
the  history  and  meaning  of  all  the  forms  in  a  careful  essay  by 
Persson  (De  origine  etc  vi  primigenia  Oerundii  et  Gerundivi  Latini, 
Upsala,  1900),  who  collects  the  forms  in  -nd-,  -ndo-  from  other 
languages  and  adopts  Corssen's  view  that  the  suffix  arises  from 
a  combination  of  the  suffixes  -n-  and  -d-,  -do-,  Cp.  also  Thomas, 
Trans.  Camb,  PhiL  Soc,  v.  pt.  2. 
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1.  Uses  of  the  Voices. 

540.  The  passive  (§  448)  has  been  developed 
Differentmethods  i^  ©ach  language  separately  and  is 
SLsiveTiIiSdo^a  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  outside  the 
languAgea.  limits  of  Comparative  syntax.  In 
Greek,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  developed  out 
of  the  middle  with  the  addition  of  some  new 
forms  containing  the  syllable  -dri-y  in  Latin  it  is 
developed  firom  active  or  middle  forms  by  means  of 
a  suffix  -r  {'Ur)  added  after  the  personal  ending, 
but  apparently  existing  originally  only  in  the  3rd 
person  singular  (§  449).  In  Sanskrit  the  passive 
is  a  -jo-stem,  distinguishable  only  from  the  ordinary 
tjrpe  by  the  fact  that  the  -jo-suffix  is  always 
accented.  Some  languages,  as  Lithuanian,  avoid 
passive  constructions.  In  the  rare  instances  where 
such  constructions  occur,  Lithuanian  forms  them 
by  means  of  the  substantive  verb  and  a  participle 
as  in  English.^  Lithuanian  has  also  lost  the  original 
middle  and  replaced  it  by  reflexive  forms  con- 
structed from  the  active  with  a  reflexive  pronoun 
suffixed — a  method  of  formation  which  the  early 
philologists  assumed  for  the  Latin  passive.^ 

541.  The  distinction  between  the  transitive  and 
intransitive  meanings  of  the  active  voice  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  root  in  each  case. 

542.  As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  middle 

^  Kurschat,  LU,  Oram.  §  1131. 

^  This  assumption  fell  to  the  ground  when  it  was  proved  that 
Keltic  and  Italic  passive  formations  were  identical,  for  in  Keltic  a 
does  not  pass  into  r. 
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voice  there  seems  to  be  no  better  explanation 
than  that  it  has  some  sort  of  reflexive  The  middle 
sense,  the  action  of  the  verb  being  ^°*'^' 
directed  towards  the  agent,  although  the  agent  is 
rarely  the  direct  object.^  Thus  \ovfiaL  "  I  wash 
myself"  is  really  rather  the  exception  than  the 
typical  example.  For  the  contrasted  use  of  active 
and  middle  cp.  Eur.  Androm,  740,  yafi/3poif<i 
SiSd^(o  Kal  BtBd^ofiai  X070V9  &nd  the  Swallow 
Song,  17  f.  (Athenaeus,  360  d),  &v  Btj  (l)iprj^ 
Tt,  fiiya  Btj  ti  (f>€poio.  By  comparing  such  con- 
structions as  rk  fikv  aWa  BtBdcKovrat  roif^  viei^ 
(Plato,  Protag.  325  b)  where  the  meaning  of  the 
middle  is  causal  "  get  taught  "  with  BtBd^ofiai  above, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  passive  use  develops, 
BiBd^ofuu  difTering  but  little  from  such  a  genuine 
passive  use^  as  that  o{  BiBa^ofuaOa  in  Soph. ^71^.  726 
(BiBa^ofieaOa  Brj  \  <f)pov€iv).  From  the  reflexive 
meaning  it  is  in  some  cases  easy  to  trace  the 
development  of  an  intransitive  sense;  cp.  iravw 
"check,"  iravofjuu  "check  myself,  cease";  (f)alva} 
"  show,"  ^alvofmt  "  show  myself,  appear."  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  both  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  verbs 
of  thought  and  feeling  are  mostly  in  the  middle 
voice,  as,  from  the  definition,  might  be  expected. 

2.  Verb-types. 

543.  It    seems    that    in    the    original    Indo- 
Germanic  language  there  were   two  tjrpes  of  verb 

1  Monro,  ff.G,^  §  8. 

^  The  fut.  pass,  form  didax&if<rofMi  seems  not  to  be  found  earlier 
than  Dionysius  of  Halicamassns. 
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clearly  distinguishable  from  the  syntactical  point  of 

Durativeand    view.     In  the  onc  series,  the  idea  ex- 

perfective  verbs,  pj^gg^j  fey  \^^  j^q^  implied  duration  over 

a  perceptible  period  of  time,  in  the  other  the  idea 
was  that  of  something  occurring,  the  whole  action 
being,  as  it  were,  within  the  view  of  the  observer, 
and  the  fact  of  completed  occurrence  alone  being 
indicated  without  reference  to  duration.^  We 
might  distinguish  the  two  types  of  action  graphi- 
cally by  representing  durative  action  as  a  line  of 
indefinite  length,  and  the  other  type  by  a  particular 
section  of  this  line.  When  the  action  expressed 
was  completed  at  once,  the  section  would  be  reduced 
to  a  point. 

Naturally  a  verb  which  expresses  continuity  of 
action  cannot  be  made  in  the  present  from  a  root 
which  expresses  instantaneous  action,  unless  the 
root  meaning  is  modified  by  a  stem  suffix  (§  547). 
On  the  other  hand,  no  root  expressing  continuous 
action  can  occur  in  the  strong  (second)  aorist. 
Hence  arise  (1)  the  series  of  defective  verbs  which 
have  presents  but  no  aorists,  or  aorists  but  no 
presents  ^ ;  (2)  the  series  of  compounds  with  pre- 
positions which  have  the  meaning  of  a  simple  verb 
in  a  somewhat  different  signification  from  the  un- 
compounded  form.  This  series  is  developed  separ- 
ately  by  the  different  languages,  the  prepositional 

^  From  this  meaning  arises  the  ''constative  *'  use  of  the  Greek 
aorist,  which  refers  to  past  actions  simply  as  having  occurred 
(§  548,  ii.  n.). 

'  In  Latin,  as  perfect  and  aorist  are  confused,  we  must  substi- 
tute perfect  for  aorist  Some  verbs,  no  doubt,  are  defective  for 
other  reasons. 
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meaning  being  still  undeveloped  at  the  time  when 
the  primitive  community  broke  up  (cp.  §  340). 
Thus  of  the  first  series  we  find  in  both  Greek  and 
Latin  that  ^€/9o>,  fero  begins  and  ends  with  the 
present  formation,  the  aorist  (in  Latin  the  perfect) 
being  formed  from  a  diflferent  verb  rjvejKa,  tvli. 
In  Greek  opato  is  limited  to  the  present ;  elhov  to 
the  aorist  {olia  has  a  different  meaning),  and  many 
other  instances  might  be  quoted.  It  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  when  the  present  of  the  verb 
expresses  a  durative  meaning  the  aorist  is  made 
from  a  different  form  of  stem.^  Thus  hihovat  "  to 
be  giving,"  i,e,  (as  usually  in  Attic  Greek)  "  to  offer," 
hovvai  "  to  give  "  ;  roXfiav  "  to  be  courageous  "  (a 
state),  rkrjvat  "to  dare,  endure"  (on  a  particular 
occasion).  Compare  also  iytyvofirjv  "  I  was  becom- 
ing "  with  iyevofitfv  "  I  became  "  (was). 

^  This  difference  between  pres.  and  aor.  famishes  the  explana- 
tion of  fUWta  with  aorist  infinitive,  a  construction  against  which 
most  editors  wage  such  relentless  warfare  that  it  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  prose  authors,  although  its  existence  is  guaranteed 
by  passages  like  .fischylus,  P.  V.  628  (ra^ety),  Euripides,  Ion,  760 
and  El.  17  {Bapelp),  Phoen.  300  (^t7«<i'),  and  I(m,  80  (ruxcir),  in  all 
of  which  emendation  is  impracticable.  In  other  passages,  as  Soph. 
0,T.  967,  Eur.  Androm.  407,  the  apr.  has  been  unnecessarily 
emended  to  the  future  {Krav€'uf  to  Knptuf).  As  most  verbs  have 
only  one  future  form  for  both  types  of  action  (§  546  n. ),  the  fut  can 
be  used  in  this  construction  in  place  of  the  aorist.  Yet  some  authors 
(e.g.  Pindar)  carefully  eschew  the  fut  construction  (in  01.  viii.  32 
some  editors  read  r6i;|eiy  where  the  MSS.  have  TeD|at).  So  also  in 
Herondas,  4*ofnjiTcUf  iii.  78,  dyaypQyaif  i6.  92.  The  same  explana- 
tion applies  to  iXxLt  ^ort,  iXirl^u,  xpoaSoKu,  etc.,  with  aor.  infin. 
As  the  fut.  was  a  correct  alternative  for  either  pres.  or  aor.,  it  might 
have  been  expected  to  encroach  on  the  other  constructions  even 
more  than  it  does. 
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544.  The  second  series  seems  less  widely 
developed  in  Greek,  though  in  Attic  prose,  while 
we  have  riOvrjKa  never  ^cuTrorkdvriKa,  we  must 
always,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a7ro0vjja-K(o  not 
OvyaKG).  The  reason  for  the  use  of  the  compound 
in  this  particular  case  seems  to  be  to  counteract  the 
inceptive  force  of  the  suffix.  Conversely  in  Latin 
the  present  in  -no-  which  belongs  to  ttUi  attaches 
itself  to  the  compound,  so  that  tollo,  sus-tvli  become 
parts  of  one  paradigm,  fero  and  tvii  of  another. 
Here  also  the  cause  is  the  meaning  of  the  -no-suffix 
(§  547).  For  the  difference  between  the  simple 
and  the  compound  verb  cp.  also  (fyevyeiv  "  flee,"  and 
Karct^evyeiv  "escape,"  Latin  sequi  and  consequi} 
These  double  types  are  best  preserved  in  the 
Slavonic  languages,  where  they  are  kept  apart  in 
two  separate  and  complete  verb  formations  In 
these  languages,  when  the  verb -idea  is  not  accom- 
panied by  the  subsidiary  notion  of  completion,  the 
verbs  are  called  "  Imperfective,"  and  may  be  of  two 
kinds :  (a)  simply  durative.  Old  Bulgarian  biti  '*  to 
strike  " ;  (b)  iterative,  bivati  "  to  strike  repeatedly." 

^  Mutzbauer,  starting  from  Curtius'  comparison  of  the  present 
to  a  line,  of  the  aorist  to  a  point,  has  partially  worked  out  this 
subject  for  Homeric  Greek  in  his  OTundlagen  der  grieehiaehen 
TempusUhre  (Strassburg,  1893).  Further  contributions  have  been 
made  by  Herbig,  LF.  vi  pp.  167  flF.,  and  by  Miss  Purdie,  7%«  per- 
fective *  *Akti(m9art ' '  in  Polybius  (/.  F,  ix.  pp.  63  ff. ).  Most  important 
of  all  is  the  investigation  by  Delbriick  in  his  Syntax,  ii.  pp.  13  ff., 
where  he  has  collected  the  material  from  Vedic  Sanskrit,  and 
elaborately  classified  and  subdivided  the  different  types  of  action. 
This  classification  is  followed  by  Brugmann,  Gr.  Qram.^  pp.  471  ff. 
For  the  Latin  representation  of  the  aorist  cp.  Meillet,  Bewie  de 
Philoloffie,  21  (1897),  pp.  81  ff. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  verb-idea  is  accompanied 
by  the  subsidiary  notion  of  completion,  the  verbs 
are  called  "  Perfective,"  and  may  be  of  two  kinds : 
(a)  simply  perfective  u-hiii  "  to  strike  dead " ;  (6) 
iterative  perfective  u-bivati  "  to  strike  dead  repeat- 
edly "  (used  of  several  objects  or  subjects  ^).  In  the 
early  history  of  the  Germanic  languages  the  same 
phenomenon  is  obvious,^  and  we  still  preserve  it 
to  some  extent  in  modern  English  by  making  a 
durative  present  by  means  of  a  periphrasis :  "  I  am 
writing,"  etc.,  while  we  keep  a  perfective  sense  in 
the  ordinary  present.  In  the  Slavonic  languages 
this  perfective  form  expressing  momentary  action  is 
often  used  for  a  future ;  with  which  we  may  com- 
pare the  English  "  He  said,  /  go,  but  went  not," 
where  I  go  is  equivalent  to  a  future,  and  exactly 
parallel  to  the  ordinary  Greek  use  of  elfu  as  a 
future. 

3.  Uses  of  the  Tenses. 

545.  The    above  discussion    has    thrown  some 
light  upon  the  relation  between  present 

^.  _.  _  ,  Durative  and  mo- 

and  aorist.  It  is  now  clear  that  when  menury  forms 
present  and  aorist  are  found  in  the 
same  verb,  the  former  is  the  durative,  the  latter 
the  perfective  or  momentary  form.  The  relation 
between  aorist  and  future  is  also  clear.  While 
ia-Olo)  and  ttI-vg)  are  durative  forms,  eh-o-futi  and 
irL-o-fiai  are  perfective  or  aorist  forms  which  are 

^  Leskien,  Handhuch  der  allbulgariaeken  Sprocket  §  149. 
'  Cp.  Streitberg,  Perfective  u.  imper/ective  Aetiansart  im  Oer- 
manischen  (reprint  from  Paul  u.  Branne's  BeUrdge,  iy,  pp.  70  fi). 

2  I  . 
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utilised  for  the  future.  In  Greek,  unlike  Slavonic, 
we  hardly  find  durative  and  perfective  presents 
from  the  same  verb  side  by  side,  though  ypcufxo  and 
the  byform  rpairm  for  the  present  are  examples  of  the 
corresponding  aorist  forms  transferred  to  the  present, 
and  the  second  aorists  are  augmented  forms  of  a  per- 
fective type  whose  present  is  generally  not  found. 
A  possible  example  of  durative  and  perfective  forms 
making  separate  verbs  is  to  be  seen  in  epjf^-O'fuu 
and  ap^-O'iuiL,  the  meanings  of  which  are  related 
precisely  as  those  of  jSaivo)  and  €l3r}v  in  the  Homeric 
137}  S'  Ihai  "  he  started  to  go."  ^ 

546.  In  the  examination  of  tense  usages,  we 

must  be  careful  to  observe  that  tenses, 
later    develop,  in  the  scnsc  in  which  the  word  is  now 

used,  are  of  comparatively  late  develop- 
ment, and  that  e.g,  the  pluperfect  in  Greek  does  not 
in  the  Homeric  period  express  relative  time  as  the 
Latin  pluperfect  does.  The  pluperfect  sense  when 
wanted  is  generally  expressed  by  an  aorist  form  : 
'Apvalo^  S'  6vop!  €aK€'  to  yhp  6kro  irorvui  fiTiTrip 
(fid,  xviii.  5)  "  Arnaeus  was  his  name,  for  that  name 
had  his  lady  mother  given  him  "  ;  17  (IIiyj/eXoTreMi) 
S'  ovT  aOprjaai,  hvvar  avrirf  ovre  vorjaai  |  t§  yap 
^AOrfvalrj  voov  IrpaTrev  (fid,  xix.  478-9)  "  she  Was 
not  able  ...  for  Athene  had  turned  .  .  ."  The 
imperfect  of  a  compound  with  perfective  mean- 
ing may  be  used  in  the  same  way :  Kai  oi  ia>v  iv 
vqvalv  direrpeTrev  oIkov  airavra  (fid.  ii.  226)  "And 
he  had  put  all  his  house  in  his  charge."    The  Greek 

> 

^  The  variant  form  to  (pxo/Mi  and  apx<u  is  found  in  dpxafws 
{ Homer)  *  *  a  leader. ' ' 
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pluperfect  is  simply  an  aoristic  form  developed  from 
the  perfect  stem.  The  so-called  future  perfect  in 
Greek  has  only  the  meaning  of  an  ordinary  future/ 
though  it  is  possible  with  the  help  of  the  context 
to  translate  it  occasionally  like  the  Latin  future 
perfect.  The  idea  of  relative  time,  the  idea  that  the 
time  of  an  action  is  to  depend  on  the  time  of  some 
other  action  whether  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  is 
entirely  foreign  to  the  early  history  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages.  Nor  can  we  assert  of  any 
forms,  whether  presential  or  preterite,  that  they 
had  originally  a  distinct  reference  to  time.  The 
perfect  is  at  first  a  special  type  of  present  (§  549) ; 
the  forms  in  -b^-  for  the  future  did  not  originally 
indicate  futurity.  In  Greek  and  Latin  the  forms 
which  are  used  for  the  future  are  often  voluntative 
or  potential  in  meaning. 

547.  The  present  in  Greek  may  be  either  per- 
fective or  durative,  as  we  have  already  seen.  But 
the  present  (^  479  fiF.)  is  formed  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.     In  the  different  types  of  present  can  be 

^  Such  forms  of  coarse  take  the  same  shade  of  meaning  as  the 
stem  from  which  they  come  ;  titturficoiuu.  **  I  shaU  remember," 
SiaT€iro\€fn/fff€Tai  "  the  war  will  be  over,"  etc.,  with  the  idea  of  the 
state  contained  in  the  perfect  (§  549).  The  future  passive  is 
developed  after  Homer  as  a  parallel  to  the  passive  aorist ;  i-Tifii/iOrj-p, 
TifirjB-^-ffofiAi,  etc.  There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  a  simUar  difference 
in  the  active;  i^u  is  the  presential  future  to  ^x<^>  <fXV<^<^  the  aorist 
future  to  (-ffxov.  Cp.  Kiihner-Blass,  Ghriech.  Gram.  ii.  §  229,  2,  n.  3, 
and  Blass  in  an  article  {Bhein.  Mua.  47,  pp.  285  ff.)  where  he  shows 
that  all  verbs  which  have  an  intransitive  aorist  in  -riv  (with  parti- 
ciple in  -eif)  or  -difif  may  form  from  this  stem  a  future,  which  is 
used  exclusively  in  an  aoristic  value,  if  a  future  formed  from  the 
present  stem  exists  and  can  be  used  as  the  durative  future. 
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traced  to  some  extent  an  attempt  to  indicate  different 
types  of  action.  Thus  the  reduplicated  verbs  were 
originally  iterative,  the  verbs  in  -ip-  were  cursive, 
expressing  continuous  action  and  being  often  in- 
transitive, the  verbs  with  sufi^es  in  -sfco-  and  -n- 
were  terminative}  indicating  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  action,  like  the  English  start,  fetch. 
Thus  from  the  root  of  e-jBrj-v,  which  expresses  the 
momentary  action  of  moving  the  foot,  we  have  an 
iterative  present  /3l'/3rj'fu  (fii'/Sd-a))  "  step,"  "  walk." 
The  iterative  often  passes  into  the  intensive  mean- 
ing, and  in  all  languages  the  desire  for  emphasis  in 
time  reduces  the  intensive  to  the  value  of  the  simple 
verb  (cp.  fufivo)  with  fjbiva>,  taj(a)  with  e^®)*  ■"^^^ 
meaning  of  the  -jo-stems  may  be  seen  in  %at/:>Q) 
"  rejoice,"  (f>pd^ofiai  "  consider,"  Xevaa-Gj  "  behold," 
all  of  which  are  durative,  while  others  like  dyeipa} 
"  assemble "  border  on  the  terminative  type,  which 
is  exemplified  in  wlr/vvvro  irvKai  "  the  gates  were 
being  opened,"  irvKvd  Kaptjara  hdfivaro  \a&v  "  were 
being  laid  low,"  /Sa-o-zce  "  Off ! "  But  in  Greek  the 
distinction  between  the  present  types  is  less  clear 
than  it  is  in  the  Aryan  languages  and  in  many 
verbs  can  no  longer  be  observed. 

The  perfective  or  momentary  value,  which   is 

properly  expressed  by  the  Greek  aorist, 

express  (i.)  an  must  uot  bc  coufuscd  with  auothcr  value 

action,     (ii.)     a 

process,  (iii.)  a  that  somc  prcscuts  have  which  express 

a  state  rather  than  a  process  or  action. 
These    presents    have    the    same   value    as    many 

^  These  terms  are  borrowed  from  Delbriick's  classification  (iS^i^tod;, 
ii.  pp.  14  ff.). 
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perfects.  ^/vcd  and  olyoyjii  exemplify  well  this 
perfect  meaning  in  Greek.  Apart  from  verbs  like 
sum  it  is  hard  to  find  simple  perfect  presents  in 
Latin,  though  compounds,  as  advenio,  in  a  perfect 
sense  are  common.  In  Greek  there  are  some  other 
verbs  which  express  a  state,  whose  meaning  is  that 
of  a  perfect :  vi/cS>,  KparA,  ^TT&fuii, 

The  original  present  seems  to  have  had  three 
values,^  being  used  (i.)  of  that  which  was 

.  ,. .  V  «  y.  \    Three      original 

true  at  all  times,  (u.)  as  a  future,  (in.)  values   of   the 
instead  of  an  historical  tense  (the  historic 
present). 

(i.)  ovK  dpera  Kaich  epya.      Od,  viii.  329.      Ill 

deeds  ne*er  prosper. 

quod  sibi   volunt,  dum   id  impetrant,  boni 

sunt.     Plant.   Capt.    234.     As   long    as 

they  get  what  they  want,  they  are  good. 

(ii.)  In  Homer  the  future  use  of  the  present  is 

found  with  el/Mi,  viofiaiy  and  one  or  two  other  verbs, 

but  is  much  rarer  than  in  Attic.     This  present  is 

really  of  two  kinds :  (a)  momentary  presents  which 

are  regularly  used  as  futures  (§  544) ;  (V)  dramatic 

presents  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 

future  as  the  historic  present  does  to   the  past.^ 

In  Latin  the  first  series  is  comparatively  rare  in  the 

^  Bnigmann,  BerichU  der  kdnigl.  sacks.  Gesellscha/t  der  Wissen- 
sckafien,  1883,  pp.  169  ff.,  an  article  from  which  several  of  the 
following  Greek  examples  are  taken. 

^  A  subdivision  of  this  present  is  the  use  in  oracles  or  prophecies, 
as  in  Herodotus,  vii.  140,  o^^  rt — ^XefTera*,  aXX*  MufKo.  xUKu  •  icari 
7(ip  fuy  ipelTci  vOp  tc  xal  6^^  "Afrifs.  Compare  Campbell's  LochieVs 
Warning,  "  And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  fight,"  etc., 
the  seer  beholding  the  events  of  the  future  passing  before  him. 
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simple  sentence,  though  it  seems  to  be  more  common 
in  subordinate  time  clauses  and  in  inlSnitives  in 
oratio  oUiqua,  Presents  of  the  second  series  are 
often  accompanied  by  an  adverb  of  time,  as  in  the 
examples  below. 

a.  oi  yap   BifV  fivrjaTtjpe^   aireaaovrai,    fieya- 

poiOy  I  aXKii  fioK'  Tipt  viovrai.  Od. 
XX.  155.  Not  for  long  will  the  suitors 
be  absent  from  the  hall,  but  they  will 
certainly  come  in  the  morning. 
Compressan  palma  an  porrecta  ferio^? 
Plant.  Cas,  405.  Shall  I  strike  him  with 
my  clenched  fist  or  with  the  open  hand  ? 

b,  el    avTTf   ij    ttoXa?   \rf(f>0i]a€Taiy   €j(^€Tai    tf 

ira<ra  ^i/celua.     Thuc.  vi.   91.      If  this 

city  shall  be  taken,  the  whole  of  Sicily 

is  in  their  possession. 
Qiuim   mox   navigo  in  Uphesum?   Plant. 

Bacch.  775.     How    soon    do   I   sail   to 

Ephesus  ? 
Quae  volo  simtd   imperaho :  poste  continue 

exeo,     Ter.  £un.    493.     At    the    same 

time   I'll    demand  what  I  want ;   after 

that  I*m  oflf  at  once, 
(iii.)  The  historic  present  is  not  found  in  Homer, 
though  frequent  later  in  both  prose  and  verse. 
Why  Homer  does  not  use  it  is  hard  to  discover,  for 
the  construction  is  widely  developed  elsewhere  and 
is  almost  certainly  Indo-Germanic.^ 

^  For  the  aorintic  value  of /mo  cp.  Plutarch,  Romulus,  16,  r6  yit.p 
vXij^ai  <f>€pip€  {/erire)  "Pufuuoi  koKovo-iv. 
2  Brugm.  Or.  Gr,^  §  543. 
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k^Kbv^i  TTc/i^at  avBpa^  /c.r.X.     Thua  i.  91. 

He  bids  them  send  men. 
Keivff  fjuev  AXeaiv   vtv   €9   Tpolav   r    ayei. 
Eur.  Hecuba,  266.     She  ruined  him  and 
took  (lit.  takes)  him  to  Troy  {varepov 
irporepov). 
The  example   from  Euripides   shows  that   the 
historical  present  and  a  genuine  past  tense  can  be 
used  in  the  same  construction.     Compare  with  this 
the  inscription  on   the   tomb  of  Lucius  Cornelius 
Scipio    Barbatus,    consul    B.a     298,    Taurasia(m) 
Ci8auna(m)  Samnio  cepit  suhigit   omiie(m)   Lou- 
canam  opsidesque  abdoucit 

Accedo  ad  pediseqims,       qiuie  sit  rogo.  { 

sororem  esse  aiunt  Chrysidis.    Ter.  Andr, 

123.     I  go  up  to  the  attendants.     I  ask 

who  she  is.     They  say  she  is  Chrysis' 

sister. 

(iv.)  Homer  and  later  Greek  writers  often  use 

the  present  with  an  adverb  of  time  instead  of  a  petst 

tense,  a  construction  which  has  an  exact  parallel 

in  Sanskrit  and  which  is  therefore  supposed  to  be 

Indo-Germanic. 

rlirre  Sire  Tavinreirke  iKavec^:  fipirepov  B&  | 
alBoirf  T€  (l>[Xr}  re;  irdpo^  ye  fikv  oif  rt 
dap,  l^ei^.  n.  xviii.  386.  Why  Thetis 
with  trailing  robe  comest  thou  to  our 
house,  revered  and  beloved;  in  former 
days  thou  wert  no  frequent  guest  ? 
Cp.  Kptk  ireirov,  rl  p^ot  c5&  &i  airio^  eaavo 
purfKonv  I  vararo^)  ov  tl  irdpo^  ye 
XeXecp^p^vo^:  ep^eac  ol&v.     Od.  ix.  448. 
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The  only  diflference  between  present  and  im- 
perfect in  this  construction  is  that  the  latter 
expressly  "brings  the  time  of  the  action  into 
connexion  with  the  speaker."^  The  two  are  used 
in  conjunction  in  Uiad,  xiii.  228  f. 

oKhJoL    %oaVi   Kol   yhp   to   wdpo^  fieveS'^io^ 

fjaOa,  I  orpvvei^     Bi    koI     aXKov,    o0i 

fieOiivra  iBrjai. 

548.  The  imperfect  was  originally  the  tense  of 

The  Imperfect  the  narration.     Except  in  the  vowel  grade 

narrative  tense,  ^f     ^y^^    j.^^^^    ^    ^    ^^^^    ^^     CanUOt    be 

distinguished  from  the  strong  aorist,  and  in 
meaning  also  aorist  and  imperfect  overlap  to 
some  extent.  In  Greek,  aorist  and  imperfect  from 
the  same  verb  are  often  found  in  precisely  the 
same  relation  in  the  same  passage,  so  that  it  is 
Its  relation  to  futile  to  draw  any  distinction  between 
the  aorist.     them.*    The  imperfect  of  verbs  of  saying 

^  Bnigmann  in  the  article  cited  above. 

^  For  example  in  Iliad  viL  303  Hector  SCokc  ^li>os  dpyvp&rjXw, 
while  in  305  Ajax  ^uKrr^pa  Si5ov.  Monro,  in  his  edition,  explains 
9lSov  aa  "gave  at  the  same  time,"  "gave  in  return."  Goodwin's 
remark  {Moods  and  Tenses^  1889,  §  57)  is  worth  quoting.  *'The 
fundamental  distinction  of  the  tenses,  which  was  inherent  in  the 
form,  remained ;  only  it  happened  that  either  of  the  two  distinct 
forms  expressed  the  meaning  which  was  here  needed  equally  welL  . . . 
The  Greeks,  like  other  workmen,  did  not  care  to  use  their  finest 
tools  on  every  occasion."  The  truth  of  this  is  well  illustrated  by 
Iliady  ii.  42-46,  where  it  is  said  that  Agamemnon  Mvv€  xt'rwi'a, 
and  ^6XK€To  4^os,  but  iSi/a'aTo  icaXd  riSiKa,  which  was  presumably 
a  more  tedious  operation  than  those  given  in  the  imperfect. 
Metrical  convenience  may  have  decided  the  usages  here,  but-  it  is 
noteworthy  that  imperfects  of  -n- verbs  in  Homer  are  not  un- 
frequently  accompanied  by  aorists  of  other  types,  a  fact  which 
seems  most  easily  explained  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  -n- 
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and  commanding  is  frequently  used  as  an  aorist. 
€k\vov  (an  aorist  in  formation)  is  regularly  so 
used  in  Homer,^  as  is  shown  (1)  by  its  gnomic  use 
in  09  fc€  0€oh  iimrelOrfTaii  fioKa  r  e/cXvov  avrov, 
II,  i.  218,  "whoso  obeys  the  gods,  to  him  they 
attentively  give  ear " ;  and  (2)  by  its  combination 
with  the  aorist  rov  fiaXa  /ikv  kKvov  riik  widovro,  H. 
xiv.  133,  "him  they  heard  and  obeyed."  The 
Latin  imperfect  in  the  main  is  like  the  Greek. 

(i.)  The  imperfect  as  an  historical  tense  of  con- 
tinous  action. 

€v0a  Be  TToWov  fiev  fiiOv  irivero,  iroXKh  Be 

firj\a  I  Ia-(f>a^ov7rapk0lpa  K.T,\.   Od.ix. 

45.     There  was  much  wine  drunk,  and 

many  sheep    they    slaughtered   by    the 

shore. 
In  tonstriim  ut  sedeiam,  me  irtfit  percon- 

tarier.      Plant.   Asin,   343.     As   I  was 

sitting  in  the  barber's  shop,  he  begins  to 

inquire  of  me. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  narration  Plautus 
promptly  changes,  as  here  {infit),  to  the  historical 
present.  For  long  narratives  in  the  historical 
present  see  Amphitruo,  205  ff.,  Curctdio,  329  ff. 
With  these  it  is  worth  while  to  contrast  the  manage- 
ment of  a  long  narrative  in  Homer,  as  in  Od.  ix. 

suffixes  (§  547),  and  which  favours  the  explanation  of  pdXKu  as 
*gi^ln5  not  iv{id  (§  207),  though  there  are  phonetic  difficulties. 

^  Cp.  Euripides'  objection,  in  Aristophanes'  Frogs,  1174,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Chocphori:  Kkvetv,  diroOo-ai,  Ti.\)T6¥  6y  aa^araTa. 
Aeschylus  makes  no  reply  to  the  objection.  Yet  Euripides  himself 
is  equally  guilty :  o(tK  (kXvov,  o&k  ifKovca  *  x^^P^*^  ir^Xit  {Phoen, 
919). 
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(ii.)  When  the  present  of  a  verb  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  perfect,  as  apjfoy,  vikS),  Lat.  regno,  etc.,  the 
imperfect  has  a  corresponding  meaning :  ^px^  "  was 
archon,"  ivUa  "had  conquered,"  regndbat  "was  king." 
So  Tiice  "  had  come,"  ^ero  "  had  gone."  Contrast 
the  aorists  fip^a,  etc.,  which  are  often  inceptive 
(§522,  ii.V 

(iii.)  The  imperfect  frequently  expresses  the 
attempt  to  do  something,  a  notion  which  arises  out 
of  the  general  progressive  meaning  of  the  tense.  In 
Greek  this  sense  is  specially  common  in  eiihovv  "  I 
offered,  tried  to  give,"  and  hretOov  "  tried  to  per- 
suade "  (with  a  negative,  "  failed  to  persuade  "). 

i^e/SaWe   KketaOevea.     Herod,  v.   70. 

Cleomenes,  sending  a  herald  to  Athens, 

tried  to  expel  Cleisthenes. 
In    exUium    qvx>m    iret   reduxi   domum;   | 

Tiam  ihat  exvlatum.     Plant.  Merc,  980. 

When  he  was  going  into  exile,  I  brought 

him  home  again  ;  for  he  was  trying  to  go. 
A  special  form  of  this  usage  is  the  frequentative 
meaning  of  the  imperfect. 

TavTTfv  •  •   •  I  fMVffOTrjpe^   i]tovv   'EX\a8o9 

irp&Toi  x^ovo^.     Eur.  EL  21.     For  her 

suitors  came  wooing,  the  foremost  men 

of  Greece. 

^  In  the  Attic  inscriptions  a  date  is  given  by  the  imperfect : 
\la»hiovU  iTpvTd»€V€f  *Ayijppiot  KoWvre^  iypafifidT€V€t  'E^KXclStft 
flpX^i  KaXX^af  'UaOcv  iTetrrdTti,  but  a  reference  to  such  matters  as 
past  events  is  in  the  aorist :  xp^^<^t  ^^  iKorr ot  ^plcy  (377  B.C.), 
ol  povKtvral  icaXwt  koI  dixalus  ipo{\«wrap  xal  itrpvrijftvffav  (287  B.C.). 
Meisterhans,  Oram,  d,  att,  Inschr,^  §  86,  2. 
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Noctu  ambulabat  in  publico  Themistocles, 
cum   somnum   capere   non  posset.      Cic. 
T.D.  iv.  44.     T.  used  to  walk  about  the 
streets  at  night,  whenever  he  could  not 
sleep. 
549.  The  perfect  was  originally,  as  far  as  syntax 
is  concerned,  merely  a  special  kind  of   The  perfect  an 
present.     It  was  an  intensive  form,  and  int«°«ve  present, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  time. 

(L)  The  perfect  is  distinguished  from  the  presents 
of  continuous  action  by  expressing  a  The  perfect 
state,  an  idea  from  which  the  notion  of  e»p«8*««» » ■***«• 
the  perfect  as  the  tense  of  completed  action  easily 
develops.^  olBa  "  I  know  "  (cp.  Lat.  novi),  used  only 
of  the  state  of  knowing,  is  thus  distinguished  from 
yijvtoaKO),  which  indicates  the  process  of  coming  to 
know.  In  the  same  way  dv^axei  "  he  is  dying"  is 
distinguished  from  reOvriKe  "  he  is  dead "  (hence 
reOvair)^  in  Homer  "  may'st  thou  lie  dead  ") ;  com- 
pare fiifivya-KO)  "  I  remind,"  fiifivrjfiai  "  I  have  re- 
minded myself,  remember "  (Lat.  memini),  Krdofiai 
"  I  acquire,"  KexTrffmi  "  I  possess,"  etc.  okayXa,  Lat. 
perii,  actum  est,  express  the  completed  action  which 
in  English  is  expressed  by  a  present,  "  I  am  lost," 
"  it  is  all  over,"  and  the  like. 

^  The  English  perfect  in  have  originally  expressed  the  present 
result  of  a  past  action  :  "I  have  bought  a  book"  =  I  bought  a 
book  and  I  have  it  The  connexion  of  the  two  ideas  in  one 
predicate  gives  by  implication  the  notion  of  the  immediate  past,  a 
notion  which  seems  the  earliest  meaning  of  the  aorist  (§  552,  iv. ). 
The  old  English  perfects  aang,  rang,  etc.,  have  passed  into  an 
aoristic  meaning,  which  they  share  with  the  later  past  formation 
in  'ed :  loved,  etc. ;  while  the  continuous  imperfect  is  now  expressed 
by  was  and  a  present  participle  :  '*  he  was  singing,"  etc. 
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SXKjol  Trapk^  fie/j^vdfieda,  fitfhi  /jl€  tovtcjv  | 

/jLLfivTfaK'    Tf  jd.p  0vfi6^  ivl  aTTjOeaiTiv 

ifiolacv   I    a^vvrai,    omrore  rt^    fivv^V 

KcSvolo  dvaxTo^.     OcL  xiv.  168.    Let  us 

bethink  ourselves  of  other  things  and  do 

not  keep  remiTiding  me  of  these,  for  I  am 

grieved  whenever  any  man  puts  me  in 

mindf  etc. 

That  the  diflference  between  perfect  and  present 

is  originally  one   rather   of  root-meaning  than  of 

tense  is  shown  by  such  passages  as — 

iXJdelv  69  Mei/eXaoi/  €70)  xiXo/jLai  xal 
avayya,  Od,  iii  317, 1  call  and  command 
thee  to  come  to  Menelaus, 
where  the  two  are  combined  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible diflFerence  of  signification.  Other  examples 
which  illustrate  the  parallel  between  present  and 
perfect  are — 

Tpdire^ai  alrov  kol  Kpei&v  koX  olvov  fiefipi- 
daatv.     Od.  xv.   333.     The  tables  are 
laden  with  bread  and  flesh  and  wina 
ov  rot  iycf}v   eppiya  fid^rfv  ovBe    ktvitov 
iTTTTQ)!/.     IL  xvii.  175.     In  no  wise  do 
I   dread    the  fight    or    the    thunder    of 
horsea 
The  same  meaning  is  found  with  the  perfect 
middle,  but  more  rarely. 

otSa  (S?  jM)L  6Ba)Bva'Tai  /cXvro?  ivvoaiyaLo^, 

Od,  XV.  423.     I  know  how  the  famed 

earthshaker  hates  me  (cp.  Lat.  odi). 

In  very  few  cases  can  the  Homeric  perfect  be 

translated  by  the  English  perfect,  and  in  such  cases 
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there  is  always  some  continuing  result  implied.^ 
Many  such  verbs,  e,g,  fiefipidacriv  and  eppija 
above,  have  no  present  forms  in  Homer. 

The  state  expressed  by  the  perfect  is  very  often 
contrasted  in  the  Attic  prose  writers  with  the  pro- 
cess expressed  by  the  present. 

ov  /SovXevea-dat  &pa,  aXXk  /SefiovXeva- 
0  a  I,     Plato,  Grito,  46  a.     It  is  no  time 
for  deliberation,  but  for  decision. 
oiroc,  ijj/  S'  iyd),  ri  fiovXeveaOov  Troieiv; 
oifBiv,  Sifyrf  6  ^apfilSrj^,  aXXa  ^e/SovXev- 
fi€0a.     Plato,  Charmides,  176c.    "  What 
are  you  planning  to    do  ? "     "  Nothing. 
The  planning  is  over." 
Nunc  illud  est,  quom  me  fuisse  quam  esse 
nimio  mavelim.     Plant.  Capt  516.     This 
is  a  moment  when  I'd  rather  have  been 
{i.e.  be  now  dead)  than  be. 
Cp.    Vixisse   nimio  satiust  iam  qibam  viver^. 

Plaut.  Bacch.  151. 
(ii)  It  is  noticeable  that  in  Homer  the  perfect 
is  frequently  intransitive,  corresponding  in  meaning 
to  the  present  middle,  while  the  present  active  forms 
some  sort  of  causative  verb ;  cp.  larafmc,  earrjKa  "  I 
stand,"  tarrjfiL  "I  set,  cause  to  stand  "  ;  apapLaKto  "I 
fit,"  apTjpe  "  is  fixed  ";  opvvfii  "  I  raise,  cause  to  rise," 
opape  "  it  arises." 

^AXe^dvBpoio  eCv€Ka  vel/co^  opcopev.      II.  iii. 
87.     For  Alexander's  sake  the  strife  is 
stirred. 
550.  The  Greek  pluperfect  is  simply  the  aug- 

1  Monro,  ir.Gt.^i  28. 
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mented  past  to  presents  of  the  perfect  type.     In 

The  pluperfect  Homer  it  is  used  like  the  imperfect  as 

aoriatic  in  Greek.  ^  narrative  tcnse.     At  all  times  this  is 

the  value  of  the  augmented  tenses  of  present- 
perfects  :  oZSa,  noviy  "  I  know  "  ;  ijf&y,  noveram,  "  I 
knew."  As  we  have  already  seen  (§  506  f.),  the 
pluperfect  forms  are  etymologically  closely  connected 
with  aorist  forms.  The  Greek  forms,  occurring 
only  in  the  3rd  person,  which  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented  ^  as  a  link  between  the  perfect  itself  and  the 
imperfect  and  aorist,  can  be  otherwise  explained. 
They  are  yeycove,  avrjvode,  and  iwev^voOe.  The  last 
two  are  identified  by  Curtius  ^  with  the  reduplicated 
type  ifiifiTjKop,  with  which  must  also  go  iyiytove 
(II.  xiv.  469)  if  genuine,  yiymve  is  found  four 
times  as  a  perfect  in  form,  but  always  in  the  same 
phrase  oaaov  re  7670)1/6  /SoTjaa^,  An  aorist  in  the 
same  construction  would  be  defensible,  and  no 
passage  renders  it  necessary  to  read  iyeydvei  as  a 
pluperfect,^  while  some  passages  seem  to  show  that 
yiymve  and  iyeyave  are  the  same  form,  differing 
only  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  augment ; 
cp.  a^epSaXiov  S*  i^orjae,  yiycovi  re  iraat  Oeota-i. 
Od,  viii.  305. 

551.  The  Latin  pluperfect  is  etymologically  an 
The  pluperfect  ^orist  form  (§  507),  and  some  traces  of 

in  Latin,  j^g  original  valuc  seem  still  to  be  found 
in  the  interchange  of  perfect  and  pluperfect,  the 

1  Ab  by  Kniger  {DiaUkt.  53,  3,  4). 
«  In  his  Greek  Verb  (p.  429,  Englifili  edition). 
*  Agar  {Journal  of  Philology,  26,  p.  268)  emends  where  neoee- 
sary  in  order  to  make  all  the  forms  pluperfects. 
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Latin  perfect  being  in  part  also  of  aorist  origin 
(§  497).  The  use  of  pluperfect  for  perfect  forms 
is,  according  to  Draeger,^  earlier  than  the  converse, 
being  found  in  Plautus,  while  perfect  for  pluperfect 
begins  only  in  the  classical  period.^ 

Nempe  obloqui  me  iiisseras.     Plant.  Cure,  42. 

Why  sure  you  ordered  me  to  interrupt. 
QuosqiLe  fors  obtvlit  (  =  ohtulerat),  irati  in- 

terfeeere.     Livy,  xxv.  29.  9.     Those  that 

chance  had  thrown   in  their  way,  they 

slew  in  their  wrath. 
Compare  Propertius'  non  suvi  ego  qui  fueram 
(i.  12.  11)  with  Horace's  non  sum  qucUis  eram  {Od, 
iv.  L  3). 

In  the  pjwsage  from  Livy,  the  pluperfect  mean- 
ing arises  from  the  context  as  in  the  Greek  use  of 
the  aorist  as  pluperfect  (§  546). 

552.  As  we  have  already  seen  (§§  500,  502), 
there  are  two  types  of  aorist.  The  forms  ^he  aori«t  hu 
which  end  in  the  active  of  the  Greek  *^o*yp«8- 
verb  in  -ov  are,  etymologically  considered,  only  aug- 
mented tenses  of  perfective  presents.  The  forms 
which  contain  a  suffix  in  -«-  are  of  diflferent 
origin,  have  a  diflferent  inflexion,  and  might  be 
expected  to  show  diflferences  of  meaning.    Investiga- 

^  Sistorisehe  Syntax,  i.^  p.  258. 

'  According  to  Blase  {OeschichU  des  Plusquamperfekts  im 
L€Ueinischen\  whose  views  do  not  convince  me,  all  such  usages  of 
the  plpf.  as  an  absolute  tense  are  late  and  begin  with  fueram, 
which  is  by  confusion  so  used,  since  in  some  instances  fui  and 
eram  are  identical.  This  view  seems  tenable  only  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Latin  plpf.  is  not  a  descendant  from  the  original 
language,  but  an  invention  within  Latin  itself  to  express  relative 
time. 
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tion,  however,  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering 
any  such  diflference  of  signification  between  them 
and  the  strong  forms. 

(i.)  The  aorist  meaning  best  recognised,  because 
most  widely  developed,  is  that  of  simple 
occurrence  in  the  past.  But  the  aorist, 
except  in  the  indicative,  shows  no  past  meaning 
other  than  that  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
context,  and  the  injunctive  forms  of  Greek  ((r;^€9, 
etc.)  and  Sanskrit  show  that  the  idea  of  past  time 
must  be  contained  in  the  augment  and  not  in  the 
verb-form  proper.  In  Greek  even  the  presence  of 
the  augment  is  not  able  in  all  cases  to  attach  a 
past  meaning  to  the  verb,  for  the  gnomic  aorist 
which  expresses  that  which  is  true  at  all  times  is 
generally  found  with  an  augment :  pexOcv  B4  re 
vrfTTLo^  eyvo)}  A  similar  aorist  is  found  in  almost 
all  Homeric  similes,'^  except  when  it  is  desired  to 
express  duration. 

(ii.)  When  the  present  of  a  verb  expresses  a 
state,  its  aorist  generally  expresses  the 

Ingressive  aorist  .  ,  «  .  t  y 

idea  of  entrance  into  that  state.  apx(o 
"I  am  archon,"  ^p^a  "I  became  archon,  came 
into  oflBce,"  /SaatXeuei  "  he  is  king,"  ifiaaiKevae 
"  he  became  king,"  Oapcel  "  he  is  brave,"  iddp- 
arftre  "  he  took  courage." 

fcal    Tore    St)    Odparfae    xal    rjvBa    fiAvrt^ 
afivficov,      H.  i.  92.      Then  at   last  the 
blameless  seer  took  courage  and  spake. 
In  the  same  way,  when  the  perfect  expresses  a 

J  See  Piatt,  Journal  of  Philology,  xix.  pp.  217  ff. 
>  For  exceptions  see  Monro,  JET.  G,^  §  78  (2). 
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state,  the  aorist  frequently  is  a  perfect  or  pluperfect 

in    meaning.^        Thus    from    KTaoiiat, 

the  present  of  which*  is  not  found  in 

Homer,  we  have  the  perfect  exTrffiat  or  KifcrrffuiL 

"  I  possess/'  but  iKT7fadfir)v  "  I  have  acquired  '*  or 

"  I  had  acquired  "  according  to  the  context. 

iwiaavTO  0vfi6^  arfrjvoyp  |  •  •  • 
KTTjfUKTL  TepTrea-Oai,  tA  yepav  eKTrjaaro 
YlrjXjei^'  I  ov  yhp  ifiol  i^vj^9  dvrd^top, 
ovS*  oaa  ^aaiv  |  IXtoi/  iKTrjadac, 
evpatofievov  irrdXieOpov  |  to  irpXv  iir 
elprjvf)^  irpXv  iKdelv  vla<i  'Aj^atwi/.  H, 
ix.  398.  My  lordly  heart  was  eager  to 
take  its  pleasure  in  the  wealth  which 
Peleus  has  (acquired;  for  not  equal  in 
value  to  my  life  is  all  that  Ilium  once 
possessed,  etc.  {jo  irplv  iKTrjaOac,  cp.  irdpo^ 
ov  TL  dafjLi^ei^,  §  547,  iv.). 
Cp.  airov  Bi  cr^tv  eveifie  MeaauXco^,  ov  pa 
<rvfid}77f<s  I  auT09  KTTjaaTo  olo<;  diroL- 
'XP/iivoio  avaKT0<;.  Od,  xiv.  449  f.  And 
among  them  Mesaulius  distributed  food, 
whom  the  swineherd  himself  had  gotten, 
etc 
(iii.)  The  aorist  is    used    not   uncommonly   of 

^  The  relationship  between  aor.  and  pft.  is  often  very  close  in 
other  connexions,  e.g.  a  question  is  asked  by  the  aor.  and  answered 
by  the  pft.  or  vice  versa;  cp.  Aristoph.  Clouds,  856  ff.,  Wasps, 
274  ff.,  etc.  Plutarch  relates  of  Phocion  (TimoUon,  vi.  3)  that  he 
said  (elirey)  Cn  i^oCXcTO  Ay  aint}  ravra  yukv  TrpaxBrjyai,  /3e/3ouXev(r^cu 
d'  iKtiva,  but  elsewhere  repeating  the  story  {Apophthegm,  188  d), 
ipun^Otltt  e/  ravra  1j$€\€P  oGrta  'ireirpax^^  irewpaxSai  fth  ovv*  i^ 
'  raOro,  fitpovkev^Oai  d*  ^retra.' 

2  K 
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present  time.      According  to  Monro/  such  aorists 

"  express  a  culminating  point,  reached 

AorI»t= present.  .        ^,         .  _.  ^    ^  ' 

m  tbe  immediate  past,  or  rather  at 
the  moment  of  speaking."  He  cites  amongst  other 
passages,  J7.  iiL  415  :  tw  Se  tr  aire'fdSripa}  w  vvv 
iic!rajy>C  €J>(Xriaa,  "  and  thus  come  to  hate  you  as  I 
now  (have  come  to)  love  you  exceedingly." 

In  Attic  poetry  there  is  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  this  usage  whereby  aTr^ruera,  errffveaa,  and 
the  like  are  used  as  presents. 

aTreTTTva    i^dpov   (fxoTO^  e)(jSLaTov  irkiKO^. 
Aristoph.  Peace,  528.    I  scorn  the  hateful 
fellow's  hateful  shield. 
Although  found  in  Aristophanes,  the  construc- 
tion is  absent  from  good  prose. 

In  Latin  such  aorists  as  ruperurU  in  illivs  im- 
mensae  ruperunt  horrea  messes,  Virg.  Oeorg,  i.  49, 
are  not  found  in  early  Latin  and  are  most  probably 
imitated  from  the  Greek  aorist.. 

(iv.)  The  idea  of  something  beginning  in  the  past 

and  culminating  in  the  present  brings  us  to  what 

Aoriatof      is  perhaps  the  most  primitive  use  of 

immediate  past.  ^^^  aorist  indicative,  viz.   to   express 

that  which  has  just  happened.  This  is  the  ordinary 
value  of  the  aorist  in  Sanskrit  and  is  also  found  in 
Slavonic.  The  English  equivalent  is  the  perfect 
with  have  (§549  n.),  and  the  Latin  perfect  meaning, 
like  the  Sanskrit,  may  have  developed  directly 
from  this  usage. 

Zew  .   .   .   h^  irplv   flip   p,oi  v7riaj(€T0  xal 
Karevevaev    (indefinite    past)  |  •  •  •  vvp 
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Zk  KaKfiv  airarqv  fiovXevaaro,  xai  /jl€ 
K€\€V€i  I  BvaxXia  ''A/7709  i/ciadai,  11. 
IL  111  fif.  At  this  time  he  hath  de- 
vised, etc^ 
(v.)  A  development  in  the  direction  of  future 
time  which  Greek  shares  with  Slavonic. 

T  1  •  1     1       1^1        Aori8t= future. 

The  ordinary  explanation  that  the 
speaker  puts  himself  at  the  future  point  of  time 
when  the  aorist  is  thus  used,  is  hardly  necessary, 
for  as  we  have  already  seen  the  perfective  or  aorist 
presents  of  other  languages  are  frequently  used 
instead  of  futures. 

el  fi€V  K  aide  fiivtov  Tpoaaov  iroTuv  a/i(f>ifid' 
ywiiai  I  AXero    liAv    jiol    1/00T09,    arap 
kXAo^  a<l>0LTov  eprai.     II.  ix.  412.      If 
I  remain  .  .  .  my  chance  of  return  is 
gone  (will  be  gone). 
Qui    si    conservatus   erit,    vicimus.      Cic 
Fam.  xii.  6.     If  he  shall  be  saved,  we 
(shall)  have  won. 
553.  The  passive   forms   of  the  Latin  perfect 
and   pluperfect   with  fui   and  fueram    Latin  pwaive 
instead  of  sum  and  eram,  which  are  so   «>riat.perfect 
frequent  in  Livy  and  later,  are  comparatively  rare  in 
the  early  period.     Only  four  examples  are  quoted 
from  Plautus,^  three  of  which  are  deponents  and 
one   passive :    viiratus,  oUittcs,  opinatus,  vectus  all 
with  fui.     The  diflference  may  possibly  depend  to 
some  extent  on  local  peculiarities  in  the  language 

1  Cp.  Monro,  JET. <?.»§  76. 

^  Draeger,  H.S.^  \.   p.   276.      The   enumeration   is  certainly 
incomplete. 
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of  particular  authors.  No  definite  distinction  in 
meaning  can  be  drawn  between  these  and  the 
ordinary  forms. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Greek  the  aorist,  in 
Latin  the  aorist-perfect  are  used  with  words  mean- 
ing after  that,  iirei,  postquam,  etc.,  in  the  sense  of 
the  pluperfect. 

NoTB. — ^The  following  passage  from  Iliad,  vi  512-516,  will  help 
to  elucidate  Homeric  past  tenses  : — 

ds  vl6s  np^fJLOio  nd/Kf  card  Htprydfiov  &Kfnis 

«ra7xaX6(i;i'.     rax^cJ  ^  wdSes  tpipw  •  ^oT^a  d'  ^iretra 
"Eirropa  Sto¥  Herfiev  ddeX0€6i',  cffr'  dp*  (fieXKev 
ffrpiif^fffO*  iK  x**'P^^t  ^^^  V  ^/K^e  ywcuKl. 

Here  ifiep-ffKet.  is  pluperfect  in  form,  imperfect  in  meaning,  and 
parallel  to  ^pov  the  tense  of  durative  action  in  past  time  ;  irerfjucp 
is  the  aorist  expressing  instantaneous  occurrence,  while  ddpc^e  is 
an  imperfect  in  form,  a  pluperfect  in  meaning,  the  action  being 
already  past  at  the  time  expressed  in  the  rest  of  the  passage. 

554.  In  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  can  the  forms 
used  for  the  future  be  certainly  identi- 
fied  with  the  original  Indo-Germanic 
future  (§§  491  flf.).  The  future  forms  of  both 
languages  are  for  the  most  part  subjunctives,  and 
the  discussion  of  them  falls  therefore  under  that  of 
the  moods.  ^ 

^  The  fut.  indie,  can  be  used  in  all  three  senses  of  the  subj. 
(§  558).  Thus  in  the  sense  of  Will  (Jussive)  we  find  X^*  efrt  poiiXei' 
X€ipi  d*  oif  }J/aj6ff€ IS  irori.  Eur.  Med,  1320.  '*  Speak  .  .  .  but  touch 
me  with  thy  hand  thou  shalt  not. "  For  all  the  persons  singular, 
in  this  sense,  op.  Soph.  AtU.  1656  ff.  So  in  Latin,  Si  quid  aeeiderit 
novi,facies  ut  sciam,  Cic.  Fam.  xiv.  8.  "  If  anything  new  turns 
up,  jou  will  let  me  know."  In  Greek,  however,  the  negative  with 
the  fut.  is  oi  not  /x-fi,  except  in  some  examples  from  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  (Goodwin  Af,T,  §  70).     So  in  interrogative  sentences :  dXSd  /uh. 
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555.  The  future  perfect  is  not  a  primitive 
formation.  In  Homer  always,  and  in  Th«  future 
early  Latin  frequently,  future  perfect  p«rf«ct- 
forms  are  used  like  ordinary  futures,  the  only 
difference  (if  any)  being  that  the  future  perfect 
forms  have  somewhat  more  emphasis.^  In  Greek 
the  active  forms  are  rare  at  all  times. 

TOvSe  S'  €70)!^  hnovra  SeBe^ofun  o^h  SovpL 
H,  V.  238.     Him,  as  he  presses  on,  I  will 
receive  on  my  sharp  spear. 
ifioX  Be  /jLaXtara  XeXeiyfterat  aXyea  \vypd. 
7Z.  xxiv.  742.     And  to  me  specially  will 
grievous  sorrows  be  (remain)  left. 
Erum  in  obsidione  linquet,  inimicum  animos 
avxerit?     Plant.   Adn.    280.      He  "will 
leave  his  master  in  the  siege  and  will  in- 
crease the  courage  of  his  foea 
Capiam  coronam  mi  in  caput,  adsimulabo 
me    esse    ebrium  |  Atque    illric    sursum 
escendero ;  inde  optume  aspdlam  virum. 
Plant.  Amph.  999.     I'll  put  a  crown  on 
my    head,   pretend   to    be    drunk,   and 
climb  up  aloft  yonder;  from  there  1*11 
best  drive  the  hero  away. 
Cp.  Tu  vero  nudum  pectus  lacerata  sequeris 

X/7eTe  .  .  .  thlu  1j  fiif ;  ffufxrleffOe  1j  oC  ;  Plato,  Symp,  213  A  ;  though 
ShiUeto  defends  9ra)s  odv  lA-fyrt  }//ev<ropiai ;  in  Dem.  xiz.  §  320. 

^  Goodwin,  Moods  and  Tenaes  (1889),  §  88,  and  for  Latin, 
F.  Cramer  (Arehivf.  IcUeiru  Lex,  iv.  pp.  694  ff.). 

'  This  paratactic  construction  is  interesting,  because  the  future 
[)erfect  is  used  to  indicate  the  result  of  a  future  action  {liiiquet), 
while  in  the  ordinary  hypothetical  sentence  the  order  is  inverted  : 
Si  in  obMiotie  erum  liquerit,  inimicorum  animos  augebit. 
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nee  fueris   nornen    lassa  vocare    meum. 

Prop.  ii.  13,  27.     Here  the  two  actions 

expressed  by  sequeris  and  fueris  must  be 

contemporary. 
The  idea  of  relative  time  is,  however,  much  more 
common    in    Latin   than   in    Greek,    and  even   in 
Plautus  is  the  usual  meaning. 

4.  Uses  of  the  Moods. 

556.  As  we  have  already  seen  (§  302),  the  im- 
perative is  not  properly  a  mood,  while 

Different    views    '■  .     ^     .   .  •  n 

regarding     the  the    mfinitive   cousists   01    substautive 

original     moan-  i      .-i  i         t«»  t* 

ing  of  aula,  and  foHus  built  up  ou  the  different  types  of 

verb  stem.  We  are  left  therefore  with 
only  the  subjunctive  and  optative.  The  original 
meaning  of  these  moods  and  the  history  of  their 
development  is  the  most  diflBcult  of  the  many 
vexed  questions  of  comparative  syntax.  Since  the 
publication  in  1871  of  Delbriick's  elaborate  treatise 
on  the  uses  of  these  moods  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,^ 
the  most  generally  accepted  view  has  been  that  pro- 
pounded by  him.  This  view  put  in  the  briefest 
form  is  that  the  subjunctive  indicates  Will,^  the  op- 
tative Wish.  In  later  treatises  Delbriick  has  to 
some  extent  modified  his  view  of  the  development 
of  these  moods,'^  and  now  admits  that  it  is  impos- 

^  Syntaktische  Forsehungen,  vol.  i. 

^  In  other  words,  the  subjunctive  would  correspond  to  the 
English  /  ufUl^  thou  shoUty  he  shaU^  while  the  future  is  /  shall, 
thmi  unltf  he  will, 

'  Cp.  S.F.  iv.  pp.  116  ff.,  V.  p.  802.  He  restates  his  position, 
Syntax^  il  pp.  849  ff.,  but  abides  by  his  original  definitions. 
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sible  to  tr£ice  certainly  all  uses  of  the  sub- 
junctive to  the  original  notion  of  will  or  desire 
that  something  should  or  should  not  take  place, 
or  all  uses  of  the  optative  to  the  original  idea  of 
wish. 

Some  authorities  oppose  Delbriick's  view,  hold- 
ing that  "  the  subjunctive  was  originally  and  essen- 
tially a  form  for  expressing  future  time,  which  the 
Greek  inherited,  with  its  subdivisions  into  an 
absolute  future  negatived  by  ou,  and  a  hortatory 
future  negatived  by  /A17,  and  used  in  independent 
sentences,"  ^  while  the  primitive  optative  also,  "  be- 
fore it  came  into  the  Greek  language,  was  a  weak 
future  form,  like  he  may  go  and  may  he  go,  from 
which  on  one  side  came  its  potential  and  its  future 
conditional  use  and  on  the  other  side  its  use  in 
exhortations  and  wishes.  These  uses  would  natur- 
ally all  be  established  before  there  was  any  occasion 
to  express  either  an  unreal  condition  or  an  unat- 
tained  wish."  ^ 

557.  The  chief  difficulties  connected  with  the 
question  are  these. 

(1)  The  only  languages  which  keep  these  moods 
distinct  are  the  Aryan  group  and  gcarcitjof 
Greek.  But  even  in  the  Vedic  period  «»»t«riai- 
Sanskrit  is  losing  grip  of  any  distinction  between 
the  moods,  and  in  the  classical  period  the  subjunc- 
tive has  disappeared.  Zend  and  Old  Persian  are 
not  in  a  position  to  compensate  for  the  shortcom- 

>  Goodwin,  Moods  and  Tenses  (1889),  375. 
'  Moods  and  Tenses^  p.  388.    The  whole  appendix  in  which  these 
quotations  occur  deserves  careful  study. 
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ings  of  Sanskrit.  Latin,  although  it  retains  forms 
of  both  subjunctive  and  optative,  has  entirely  con- 
fused them  in  usage.  Armenian,  Germanic,  and 
Letto-Slavonic  have  practically  lost  the  subjunctive ; 
Irish  has  lost  the  optative.  Greek  therefore  is  the 
only  language  which  retains  these  forms  as  separate 
moods  and  in  vigorous  life. 

(2)  Though  Greek  and  Sanskrit  agree  in  the 
main  in  the  use  of  these  moods,  there  are  some 
serious  differences.  For  example,  the  history  of  the 
Greek  negative  ov  with  certain  types  of  subjunctive 
and  optative  is  altogether  obscure,  for  no  sure 
etymology  of  ov  has  as  yet  been  discovered.  In 
Differences  be-  Corresponding  sentences  in  Sanskrit  the 
wwch  kSSTthJ  old  Indo-Germanic  negative  n&  is  used, 
moods.  Greek  seems  therefore  to  have  recast 
these  moods  to  some  extent.  The  subtle  usages  of 
these  moods  with  k\v  and  av  seem  to  be  a  develop- 
ment within  Greek  itself.  At  any  rate,  nothing 
similar  is  found  elsewhere. 

(3)  In  Groodwin's  theory  it  is  a  serious,  though 

not  an  insuperable  difficulty  that  any 

Close  connexion     ,.   ^.      ^    ,.    .    .  ,     ^  ,,  ,      . 

between  the  two  distmct  divisiou  betwecu  the  moods  18 

given  up.  The  same  objection  would, 
however,  apply  to  Delbriick's  theory,  for,  as  he  him- 
self points  out,^  Will  and  Wish  meet  in  the  higher 
conception  of  Desire,  the  only  diflPerence  between 
them  being  that,  while  wishes  cover  the  whole  field 
of  the  attainable  and  unattainable  alike.  Will  pre- 
sumes the  ability  to  attain.  It  might  also  be  urged 
that,  as  both  stem  and  person  suffixes  in  the  two 

»  S.F.  i.  p.  16. 
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moods  are  different/  some  important  original  dis- 
tinction might  be  fairly  supposed  to  be  implied  by 
these  differences. 

(4)  The  shades  of  meaning  expressed  by  these 
moods  are  frequently  so  delicate  that  Difficulty  of 
the  personal  equation  is  likely  to  affect  S^i'^f  m«i! 
considerably    the  classification    of   the  **** 
facts. 

It  seems  probable  that  no  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  will  be  arrived  at  until  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  development  of  subordinate  sen- 
tences, including  Oratio  Ohliqua,  within  the  primi- 
tive language  has  been  more  fully  investigated  than 
it  has  yet  been.^ 

558.  Without  being  committed  to  a  dogmatic 
statement  as  to  the  order  of  development  of  the 
usages,  a  statement  for  which  there  are  Theaui^jniictive 
at  present  no  sufficient  materials,  it  is  ^  ^*  '*^^"- 
possible  to  distinguish  three  usages  of  the  subjunc- 
tive in  which  Sanskrit  and  Greek  agree :  (i.)  in  the 
sense  of  will,  equal  to  the  English  /  will,  thou  shcUt, 
he  shall;  (ii.)  in  interrogative  sentences,  whether 
real  or  rhetorical;  and  (iii.)  as  a  vague  future. 

559.  (i.)    In   independent    sentences    the    1st 

^  The  fact  that  Skt.  shows  secondary  suffixes  in  the  subjunctive 
is  not  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  the  forms,  even  in  the 
earliest  period,  are  tending  towards  decay. 

'  Cp.  now  Hermann  {K.Z.  33,  pp.  481  ff.),  who  holds  that  there 
is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  subordinate  sentences  in  the  original 
language,  a  conclusion  with  which,  like  Delbriick,  Syntax,  iii.  chap, 
xlv.,  I  disagree.  Delbnick's  latest  treatment  of  the  subject  has 
not  added  anything  of  importance  to  his  previous  work  on  the 
Moods. 
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person  sing,  in  Homer  can  be  used  (a)  with  ahX 
arf€  sometimes  followed  by  hrj,  or  (6)  without  any 
introduction  after  an  imperative  sentence.  In  the 
plural  it  is  used  only  with  a\\'  a^e  (S17)  or  aW 
arf€T€.  The  negative  is  /A17,  but  in  the  1st  person 
it  is  very  rare,  because  the  cases  where  such  a  usage 
is  required  are  not  more  numerous  than  in  English 
such  constructions  as  "  Don't  let  me  find  you  there 
again." 
Sing. 

(a)  a\X'  or/  iy(!)v,  S9  celo  yepairepo^  ev^ofuu 
etvai,  I  i^€LTr<o  kov  irdvra  hd^ofuu. 
n.  ix.  60.  But  come  now,  since  I  avow 
myself  to  be  more  honourable  than  thee, 
let  me  speak  and  I  will  go  through  the 
whole  tale. 
(6)  OaTrre  fi€  om  rd'y^Ltrra,  TTvKa^  AiBao 
ire  pi]  a- a)}  E.  xxiii.  71.  Bury  me  with 
all  speed,  let  me  pass  the  gates  of 
Hades. 
Plural. 

aSX  arf€  vvv  tofjuev,      Od.  xvii.  190.      But 

come,  now  let  us  go. 
dW  wye  Stf  <f>pa^d)fjL€0^  ottg)?  earat  rdSe 
epya.     Od.  xvii.  274.      But  come  now 
let  us  take    thought  how  these  things 
shall  be. 
In  conditional  clauses  this  construction  is  well 
marked. 

^  From  such  constructions  the  final  sentence  easily  developed 
by  the  addition  of  a  deictic  pronoun  d^,  olh-tas  in  the  first  clause, 
and  of  an  anaphoric  Ivaj  etc.,  in  the  second. 
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€t  €ftol  oh  tIcovcv  jSo&v  emevKe  dfU)cfii]v,  | 
BvtrofjLav  6t9  'AtSoo  xal  iv  veKvecct, 
<f>a€Lvto,  Od.  xii.  382.  If  they  wDl 
not  pay  satisfactory  recompense  for  my 
oxen,  I  will  (subj.)  sink  into  Hades  and 
make  light  among  the  dead. 
Cp.  with  this  instance  the  potential  usage 
qualified  by  the  particle  ick(y). 

€L      06      K€     flTf      OCOaXTlV,    eyO)     06     K€V     aVTO^ 

ikcofiai,     II.  i.  137.     If  they  give  her  not 
to  me,  then  will  I  take  her  myself. 
The  negative  form  of  the  first  person,  as  has 
been  said,  is  rare. 

/J'V   ^^9    yepov,   KoiKfjo'vv   iyo)   iraph    vrjval 

Kcx^io),      II.  i.   26.      Let  me  not  find 

you,  old  man,  near  the  hollow  ships. 

The  afl&rmative  form  of  the  subjunctive  of  will 

is  very  rare  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons.     That  it 

must  once  have  existed  in  the  2nd  person  is  proved 

by  its  ordinary  negative  form,  the  subjunctive  with 

/i97,  and  the  3rd  person  is  quotable  without  doubt 

as  to  the  reading. 

(f>€p\  &  T€KVOV,  VVV  Kol  TO  T^9  VqCOV  /xdOrj^. 

Soph.  Phil.  300.     Come,  my  child,  learn 
now  also  the  nature  of  the  isle. 
TO  Be  ylrd(l>LafjLa  to  yeyovop  diro  rap  ficoiXdp 
.    .   .   dvareOa  iv  ro   iapov  rSi  ^lop  ro) 
^OXviMirioi)}     Elean  inscrip.  Cauer^  264, 

'  Delbriick,  S.F.  iy.  p.   117,  who   giyes  up   the  (passage   in 
Sophocles  on  the  ground  that  the  text  generally  is  untrustworthy. 
It  is  probably  one  of  Sophocles'  frequent  experiments  in  language 
on  the  analogy  of  0^pe  iniOta. 
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CoUitz,  DX,  No.  1172.     Let  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  council  be  dedicated 
in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus. 
Some  pa.ssages  where  k\v  or  av  is  usually  read 
border  closely  upon  the  2nd  person  of  this  type. 

r\  K€v   ifKp    VTTo   Bovpl    TUTrel?   airo    Ovfjuov 
oXia-a-Tj^,       IL    xi.    433.       Or    smitten 
under  my  spear  shalt  thou  lose  thy  life.* 
The   ordinary   aorist    construction    of   the   2nd 
person  with  firi  requires  no  illustration.      It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  this  usage  is  older  than  the 
development  of  the  aorist  imperative.      The  rule 
that  a  present  imperative  and  an  aorist  subjunctive 
must  be  used  in  negative  commands  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  Old  Latin  as  in  Greek,  ne  timey  fjui)  <f>€vy€ ; 
ne  dixeris,  fiif  Xefi;?.* 

The  third  person  has  a  very  emphatic  force  in 
such  passages  as— 

ovK    e<TU     oirro9    avqp    ovo     eccera^    ovoi 
yivrjrai,     Od.  xvi.  437.     There  is  not 
such  a  man,  nor  will  nor  can  there  be.' 
560.  (ii.)  The  interrogative  subjunctive  is  com- 

'  In  the  context  thou  toiU  would  be  hopelessly  weak. 

'  This  was  written  before  Elmer  {A.  J, P.  xv.  pp.  133  ff.)  had  over- 
thrown by  simple  enumeration  of  instances  the  dictum  of  Madvig 
which  has  been  credited  for  fifty  years.  Between  Terence  and  Livy 
there  are  but  eleven  instances  of  the  type  ne  dixeris^  outside  Cicero's 
letters.  The  precise  shade  of  meaning  expressed  by  the  pft  subj. 
with  ne  has  been  much  discussed.  See  Bennett's  criticism  of 
Elmer  {Cornell  Stvdies^  ix.  pp.  48  ff.)  and  Elmer's  rejoinder  {A.J.P. 
xxi.  pp.  80  ff.).  Delbriick  {Syntax,  ii.  pp.  376  ff.)  sees  in  it,  no 
doubt  rightly,  the  special  aorist  value. 

*  Compare  Shakespeare's  Nay,  it  will  pleaae  him  voell ;  it  shall 
(i.e.  is  sure  to)  please  him  {Henry  V.  v.  2.  269). 
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monest  with   the    1st  person   in   both   prose  and 
poetry. 

c5  iMi  ^ft),  tI  iraOto  ;  H.  xi.  404.  Woe 
is  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?  (  =  what  is  to 
become  of  me  ?) 
This  usage  is  close  to  that  of  the  future ;  compare 
rl  irdOto ;  rl  hk  Bp& ;  rl  Sk  fi'^a-cofiai ;  Aesch. 
S.C.T.  1057,  with  Tt  Tra^Q);  rl  Sk  fiijaofiai', 
Soph.  Trach.  973.  If  the  future  is  the  old  aorist 
subjunctive,  fujaafiav  and  fi'^aofiav  are  of  course 
merely  different  formations  from  the  same  aorist 
stem.  But  as  the  negative  of  this  subjunctive 
construction  is  fii]  it  is  clearly  differentiated  from 
the  potential. 

The  only  example  of  the  2nd  person  in  this 
construction  (ttcS?  ovv  It  etirp^  on  avvicToXfiai 
KcucoZ^;  Eur.  S.F.  1417)  is  possibly  corrupt,  and 
is  generally  emended  into  &v  eiiroi^. 

The  3rd  person  is  fairly  common,  especially  in 
the  orators. 

ri  eiirrj  Tt9  ;      Demosthenes,  xxi.  197. 
rl  'iroTjO'GHTiv  ;     Dem.  xxix.  37. 

Compare  also  &fjLoi  iyd),  ri  iraOto  ;  rt  vv  fjLov 
firjKi^ra  yimjTaif     Od.  v.  465. 

For  the  negative  type  compare  <f>&^v  oiJtw?  v  fjui) 
^&liev  ;  Plato,  Oorg,  480  I) ;  and  irorepov  oiv  r/fitv 
6  rera/yfievo^  iirl  roh  vofjLOV^  fitfBev  tocovtov  irpoa"- 
a/yopevrj,  .  .  .  xal  /i^  (f)pd^^,  .  .  .  irapafivOia^  Se  ovSk 
^v  TTpoaSiB^  ;  Plato,  Legg.  719  F. 

561.  (iii.)  The  use  of  the  subjunctive  as  a 
future  is  common  in  Homer  both  with  and  without 
particles. 
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OX)  yap  TTOD  TOLOV^  iSov  avipa^  ovBk  tSafiau 

II,  i  262.     Never  yet  saw  I  such  men 

nor  shall  I  see  them. 

The  2nd  person  hardly  occurs/  for  the  passage 

U,  xi.   433  cited  above   has  a  dififerent  shade  of 

meaning.      The   3rd  person  is  commonest  in   the 

phrase — 

Kai  TTore  Tt9  etirffai,     U,  vi.  459  and  else- 
where.    And  some  day  they  will  say. 
In  other  phrases  it  is  accompanied  by  av  or  xev, 
the  fine  distinctions  expressed  by  which  are  a  matter 
concerning  Greek  grammar  only,  as  they  seem  to 
have  developed  within  the  language. 

562.  The   original   usages  of   the    optative    in 
The  optative  has  simplc    scntcnces    sccm    to   havc    run 

three  values,  parallel  to  those  of  the  subjunctive.  We 
can  distinguish  (i.)  the  usage  in  wishes ;  (ii)  the 
usage  in  questions,  a  construction  to  which  av  is 
generally  added  in  Greek ;  (iii)  a  potential  usage 
which  may  refer  to  present,  past,  or  future  time. 
The  negative  in  wishes  is  fii],^  in  the  potential 
usage  ov  :  ovr  av  Swaifjuriv  fii^r  hrKTraip/riv  \iyeiv. 
Soph.  Antig,  686.  The  particles  kcv  and  av  are  not 
used  with  (i.),  but  are  common  with  (ii.)  and  (iii.). 
Wishes  are  often  preceded  by  such  particles  as  eWc, 
el  yap,  etc. 

563.  (i.)  The  nature  of  the  wish  is   different 
according  to  the  person  used. 

^  According  to  Goodwin  {M.  T,  §  284)  the  only  example  of  the 
2nd  person  is  //.  xxiv.  551,  0^  fup  dvor^o'eit  *    rplp  Kai  KaK^  dXKo 

'^  In  Vedic  Skt  md  is  found  in  only  one  instance  with  the  op- 
tative.    Otherwise  the  negative  is  nd  throughout  {S.F.  v.  p.  887). 
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Ist  Person — 

Od,    xiv.    468.       Would    that    now    I 
were  as  young  and  my   strength  were 
as  firm. 
Cp.  fiif    fjbhv    cunrovSi    ye    xal    axXeiw    airo- 
XoLfirjv.      IL  xxii.  304.      Let  me  not 
perish,  etc. 
The  2nd  and  3rd  persons  are  specially  used  as  a 
sort  of  suggestion  or  exhortation. 

et     TLvd     TTOV     Tpdxov     i^aXfievo^     avhpa 
fid\ov<r0a.     IL  xv.  571.      I  wish  you 
would  jump  out  and  shoot  some  Trojan. 
dXX'     el     Tt9     teal     rovaBe     fieroi')(pfievo^ 
KaXia-evev.     iZ.  x.  111.      I  wish  some- 
body would  go  after  these  men  and  call 
them. 
564.  (ii.)  The  optative  in  Attic  Greek  without 
ai'  is    so    rarely  used    interrogatively  that    many 
authorities    would  emend    the  passages  where    it 
occurs  or  treat   them  as   mere  anomalies.^     They 
preserve,  however,  an  ancient  construction  which 
has  become  rare  in  Greek. 

redv,  Zev,  Svvaa-vv  rU  avBp&v  inrepjSao'la 
Karda-xoi ;  Soph.  Antig,  605.  Thy 
power  what  human  trespass  can  limit  ? 

^  Goodwin,  Moods  and  TenseSf  §  242.  Tbe  instftnces  of  this 
construction  haye  been  properly  treated  by  A.  Sidgwick  in  appen- 
dices to  his  editions  of  the  Agamemium  and  Choephari^  and  more 
fully  in  an  article  in  the  Classical  Bsview,  vii.  pp.  97  ff.  (cp. 
Goodwin,  Harvard  Studies^  vii  pp.  8  f. ).  Hale's  elaborate  disserta- 
tion {Transactions  of  American  PhihlogiccU  Associaiion,  1893,  pp. 
156  ff.)  does  not  seem  to  me  convincing. 
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Eur.  Ale,  52.     Is  it  possible  that  Alcestis 

could  reach  old  age  ? 
ovK   i<T0*  oiro)^  Xe^aifii   ret  yfrevSrj  KoXd, 

Aesch.  Agam.  620.     It  is  not  possible 

that  I  should  make  a  false  tale  fair. 
With  the  last  passage  we  may  compare  ovk  €<t0* 
^9  <r^9  76  Kvva^  K€(f)a\7J^  airaXdXKoi,  IL  xxii.  348, 
which,  however,  has  a  difiTerent  historj.  The 
Homeric  construction,  instead  of  coming  &om  the 
interrogative  and  deliberative  usage  (cp.  the  sub- 
junctive, §  560),  arises  from  (iii.)  the  vague  future 
use. 

565.  (iii.)  Under  the  vague  future  or  potential 
use  we  may  also  rank  the  concessive  use ;  compare 
the  English  hesitating  he  might  go,  which,  though 
referring  to  the  same  future  time  as  he  may  go  and 
he  will  go,  expresses  greater  remoteness  of  the 
possibility  of  his  going  than  either  of  the  others. 
This  construction  is  so  likely  to  be  confused  with 
wishes,  especially  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons,  that 
even  in  the  Homeric  period  av  and  Ke  are  the  rule 
with  the  potential  optative,  though  a  certain  number 
of  the  older  constructions  still  survive.  The  in- 
stances cited  from  Attic  are  mostly  very  doubtful. 
They  are,  however,  all  optatives  from  verbs  of  say- 
ing, and  seem  to  be  related  to  the  subjunctive  type 
ehrri  Tt9  (§  561);  koX  OoLacov  ff  Xiyoi  Tt9^  i^prv- 
fiiva^  I  7ra)\oi;9  Trap'  avTov  SecwoTrfv  ianja-aficv, 
Eur.  Hipp.  1186. 

'  Wecklein's  emendation  \6yoia-a',  although  supported  by  /.  7*. 
836,  seems  unnecessary. 
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566.  The  distinction  (if  any^)  between  sentences 
of  this  type  with  av  and  those  without  av  is  very 
subtle.     Compare — 

(a)  avrdp     rot     koI     K^Lvcp     €ya>     irapafjuvOrf- 
(Taifirfv  I  ry  Xfiev  ^  k€v  S^  <tv,  K€kaiv€(l>i^, 
'^€fiov€vrj<;.      II.  XV.  45. 
(6)  KoX    S*    hv     rot9    OLKKoLaiv    eyoa    Trapafjuv- 
Orfaalfirfv  |  otxaS*   airoirKeULV.      IL  ix. 
417. 
Monro,  in  his  edition  of  the   Iliad,  translates 
the  optative  in  (a)  by  "  I  am  ready  to  advise,"  as 
expressing   a   concession ;    in    (6)    by   "  I    should 
advise."    The  construction  in  other  clauses,  however, 
shows  no  concessive  meaning:  ov  ri  xaxfiyrepov  a\\o 
irdOoifii,  II.  xix.  321,  ''  I  could  not  sufTer  aught 
worse  " ;  j^epfidStov  Xd^e,  h  ov  Bvo  y*  avSpe  (f)€poi€v, 
II.  V.  302,  "  which  two  men  could  not  carry." 

567.  The  application  in  Attic  Greek  of  indica- 
tive forms  to  express  wishes  or  conditions  that  can 
no  longer  be  fulfilled  is  in  the  Homeric  period  not 
yet  fully  developed.  Forms  of  &<f>€\ov  are  alone 
used  for  wishes  impossible  of  fulfilment,  and  in  the 
apodosis  of  conditional  sentences  of  the  same  nature 
the  optative  with  xk  is  used,  though  rarely,  for  the 
more  common  past  indicative  with  av,^ 

Kal  vv  K€v  ivO    dTToXoiTo,  .  .  .  cl  fiij  ap 
o^if    vorfaev,     IL    v.    311.      He    would 
have  perished,  if  she  had   not  quickly 
perceived  him. 

^  Goodwin  {M.  T.  §  240)  treats  the  optatives  without  Ki  or  aw 
simply  as  exceptions  to  the  general  mle. 
"  Goodwin,  U.T.  §440. 

2  L 


I 
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5.    The  Latin  Subjunctive. 

568.  Latin  has  suffered  so  much  mutilation 
before  the  beginning  of  the  historical  period  that, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  its  mood  system  is 
of  little  use  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  with 
other  languages.  As  far  as  usage  is  concerned 
two  members  only  of  the  subjunctive  series  can 
be  regarded  as  lineal  descendants  of  Indo-Grermanic 
forms.  These  are  the  present  and  the  perfect- 
aorist.  The  forms  ordinarily  called  imperfect  and 
Latin  imperfect  plupcrfcct  must  havo  developed  their 
?ubj.  tl^^t  meaning  within    the  separate  history 

velopment  ^f    ^j^g     j^^^^    ^^^^    ^f    dialcctS :     OSC. 

fvjsld :  lAtforet,  Osa  [h]erHns  (  =  *hersent  for  *heri' 
sent,  from  herio  "  wish,"  a  verb  of  the  same  type 
as  capio)  :  cp.  Lat.  capererU,  with  -e-  for  -i-  through 
influence  of  -r-;  PaeL  upsaseter:  Lat.  op(e)raretur. 
No  pluperfect  form  has  been  found  in  the  other 
dialects,  no  doubt  because  the  nature  of  the  records 
found  in  them  is  not  such  as  to  require  it.  Whether 
they  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  original  aorist 
types  or  as  compounds  with  the  substantive  verb 
(§  515),  these  forms  have  no  exact  parallels  else- 
where. The  periphrastic  forms  containing  a  future 
participle  are  of  later  origin. 

569.  The  history  of  the  present  and  the  perfect- 
aorist  subjunctive  is  tolerably  clear.  The  construc- 
tions of  both  are  parallel  to  the  Greek  constructions 
to  a  large  extent.  Both  subjunctives  show  the 
same  close  relationship  with  the  future ;  the  perfect- 
aorist    subjunctive    is    combined  with    a    negative 
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precisely  as  the  aorist  subjunctive  is  in  Greek  ; 
/i^  Se/fi;9 :  ne  dixeris ;  ne  dixis  istuc}  Flaut. 
Adn.  839. 

570.  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  present 
greater  difficulties.  Their  usages  in  Plautus  are 
different  in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  best 
classical  period,  while  in  the  later  period,  when  the 
forms  of  Latin  are  passing  into  Bomance,  they 
undergo  an  important  change  in  meaning.  The 
pluperfect  takes  the  place  of  the  imperfect  subjunc- 
tive, while  the  latter  by  the  loss  of  its  endings 
becomes  confused  with  the  infinitive  and  disappears. 
The  names,  imperfect  and  pluperfect,  are  given  to 
these  forms  from  one  of  their  chief  usages  in  the 
classical  period.  But  even  then  the  imperfect 
so-called  is  in  unreal  conditions  a  present :  si  velim, 
passim  is  the  more  frequent  type  in  Plautus,  si 
vellem,  possem  in  Cicero ;  in  signification  both  are 
identical  The  pluperfect,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
found  used  as  the  equivalent  of  both  imperfect  and 
perfect-aorist.  But  the  history  of  these  two  cases 
must  be  difierent.  When  the  pluperfect  is  used 
as  the  equivalent  of  an  imperfect,  we  are  at  once 
reminded  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  pluperfect 

'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  etymologically  dixeris  and  dixis 
are  optatives.  Even  if,  as  Brugmann  (following  Madvig)  assumes, 
dixeris  is  the  old  subj.  {i.e,  the  Latin  fut.  pft.  indie),  it  is  clear  from 
the  deponent  and  passive  usages  that  the  Romans  themselves  had  no 
perception  of  a  difference  in  this  construction  between  it  and  the 
perf.  subj.  the  old  optative.  The  difference  of  form  between  the 
paradigms  of  dixero  and  dixerim  is  confined  to  the  1st  pers.  sing. , 
and  the  quantity  of  the  -i-  of  dixerUia^  etc  (fut.  pfL),  was  soon 
confused  with  that  of  dixeritiSf  etc.  (pft.  subj. ).  See  Rolfe,  Class, 
Rev,  z.  pp.  190  f. 
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indicative.  No  doubt  the  development  was  the 
same  here ;  the  so-called  imperfect  is  formed  from 
a  durative  present  stem,  the  so-called  pluperfect 
is  obviously  formed  from  a  perfect  stem  and  may 
therefore  be  expected  to  represent  not  a  process  but 
a  state  (§  549).  The  idea  of  relative  time  cannot 
be  got  out  of  Cicero's  cum  Hit  homo  avdacissimus 
conscientia  convictus  reticuisset,  pcUefeci  (Cat.  ii. 
6.  13);  reticuisset  is  when  he  had  hecorae  silent, 
i.e,  while  he  was  silent,  the  pluperfect  of  an  incep- 
tive verb  being  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  imper- 
fect of  a  verb  caressing  a  state.^  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  Latin  perfect  has  to  discharge  at 
the  same  time  the  duties  of  an  aorist,  forms  of  the 
perfect  subjunctive  may  have  a  past  meaning,  and 
therefore  we  find  in  Plautus  such  constructions 
as  audivi  ut  expugnavisses  regemque  Pterelam 
occideris,  Amph.  746,  where  the  two  clauses  are 
parallel. 

As  this  question  concerns  the  history  of  Latin  only, 
it  cannot  be  further  discussed  here.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subjunctive  forms  and  the  changes  in 
their  signification  within  the  historical  period  should 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  chapters  in  that 
historical  grammar  of  the  Latin  language  which 
has  still  to  be  written. 

^  Cp.  Foth  (Boehmer^s  Bomanische  Stvdien^  ii.  p.  313),  who  was 
the  first  to  set  this  matter  in  its  proper  light.  Blase  {OeachichU 
d,  Plfuqwimperfekts^  p.  82)  disputes  this,  wrongly  in  my  opinion. 
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The  Greek  and  Latin  Alphabets 

[The  chief  recent  authorities  for  this  subject  are  Taylor,  The 
Alpfiabet,  vol.  ii. ;  Eirchhoff,  Studien  zur  Oesehiehte  des  griechisehen 
Alphabets  * ;  £.  S.  RobertSi  Introduetion  to  Cheek  Epigraphy ; 
Hinrichs  iu  ed.  1,  Larfeld  in  ed.  2,  of  vol.  i.  of  I.  Miiller's  Hand- 
huch;  Schlottmann  in  Riehxn's  Handwarterhuch  dea  Biblischen 
AUertums,  8.y.  Sehrift  und  Schrifizeichen  ;  Pauly's  Real-Eneyelo- 
pddie  (new  ed.)»  s.y.  Alphabet;  Lindsay,  The  Laiin  Language; 
and  for  the  Italic  alphabets,  yon  Planta,  Orammatik  der  oakisch- 
umbriachen  Dialekte;  Conway,  The  Italic  Dialects,  vol.  ii.] 

601.  The  alphabet,  wherever  it  may  have  originated, 
undoubtedly  came  to  the  Greeks  from  the  Phoenicians.  The 
Phoenician  alphabet,  identical  with  the  Hebrew,  consisted 
of  twenty-two  letters.  The  oldest  specimen  of  this  alphabet 
that  we  possess  and  that  can  be  dated  with  approximate 
certainty,  is  in  the  inscription  upon  the  Moabite  stone,  the 
fragments  of  which  are  now  in  the  Louvre.  This  stone, 
discovered  in  1868  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Dibon,  records 
the  triumph  of  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  over  his  enemies.  The 
date  is  some  years  after  896  b.c.^  The  letters  of  this  in- 
scription bear  a  surprising  resemblance   to   those  of  early 

1  Mesha  was  a  tributary  of  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  and  rebelled 
after  Ahab*s  death  (2  Kings  iii.  4,  5). 
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Greek  inscriptions.  But  the  art  of  writing  was  undoubtedly 
known  to  the  Semitic  races  of  Western  Asia  many  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Mesha.  The  Greeks  must  have  received 
the  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians  while  the  Phoenicians 
still  carried  on  an  active  trade  with  Greece.  But  this  trade 
seems  to  have  been  already  on  the  wane  in  the  eleventh 
century  B.C.  ^ ;  hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  at  least  the  twelfth 
century. 

602.  The  alphabet  as  borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians 
was  not  well  adapted  for  Greek  uses.  It  had  no  vowel 
symbols ;  it  had  a  superfluity  of  breathings  and  sibilants. 
The  signs  for  Aleph,  He  and  Ain^  were  adopted  for  the 
vowels  a,  e  and  o,  while  Yod,  the  symbol  for  ^  (}}  was  utilised 
for  the  vowel  i.  The  Greek  treatment  of  three  of  the  four 
sibilants,  Zain  (Eng.  is),  Samech  (s),  Sade  (m)  and  Shin  (^), 
is  less  certain.  2iain  was  kept  in  the  place  which  it  had  in 
the  Phoenician  alphabet,  but  with  the  value  of  Greek  ^ 
(§  118),  and  with  a  name  corrupted  from  Sade.  Greek  cr 
follows  /9  precisely  as  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  Shin  follows 
Besh,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  name  a-lyfia  is  not 
merely  connected  with  crista  as  the  hissing  letter,  it  looks  as 
if  borrowed  from  Samech.  Samech  follows  the  symbol  for 
N  and  on  the  Moabite  stone  has  a  form  £  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  ordinary  Greek  B.  In  the  Greek  inscriptions 
there  are  two  symbols  which  are  used  in  different  dialects 
for  <r,  viz.  M  (sometimes  f^)  and  J^ .  The  form  of  Sade, 
vn*itten  from  right  to  left  on  old  Hebrew  gems  and  coins  V^ 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Greek  ^,  when,  as  is 
common  in  the  early  inscriptions,  it  is  written  from  right  to 
left  like  the  Semitic  letter.  Shin  appears  on  the  Moabite 
stone  as  W  which  is  identified  with  S,  the  angle  at  which 

'  Such  is  the  ordinary  view.  Beloch  {Hheinisches  Mtueum^  49, 
p.  113)  puts  the  date  of  Phoenician  influence  on  Greece  as  low  as 
the  8th  century. 

'  The  Hebrew  names  of  the  Semitic  letters  are  given  at  the  head 
of  the  different  sections  of  the  119th  Psalm,  which  is  an  acrostic 
composition. 
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letters  are  written  varying  considerably  in  early  and  rude 
inscriptions. 

603.  The  Phoenician  alphabet  ended  with  T.  Thus  all 
letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet  after  r  are  developments 
within  Greek  itself.  Of  the  new  letters  v  is  the  earliest 
The  most  plausible  explanation  of  v  is  to  identify  it  with 
the  ancient  Vau  which  occupied  the  sixth  place  in  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  and  had  the  value  of  mo  (jf).  On  the 
Moabite  stone  Vau  has  a  form  closely  approaching  to  Y. 
This  explanation  of  v  receives  plausibility  not  merely  from  the 
resemblance  in  form  but  also  from  the  parallel  treatment  of 
Yod.  A  new  symbol  known  to  us  from  its  shape  as  digamma 
(F)  then  replaced  Vau  with  its  value  as  y^  (§  171).  Whether 
this  symbol  was  an  adaptation  of  the  preceding  !E)  or 
whether  it  was  a  modification  of  the  original  Vau  symbol, 
is  hard  to  decide.  Some  forms  of  Vau  on  ancient  Hebrew 
gems  make  the  latter  view  possible.  The  seventh  and 
eight  letters  (Cheth  and  Teth)  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
were  used  for  the  rough  breathing  (then  written  H)  and 
for  6  respectively.^  The  only  other  letter  in  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  which  differs  from  the  forms  in  the  Greek  alphabet 
as  ordinarily  used  is  Koph  or  Q6ph  which  stands  before  the 
symbol  for  Resh  (R).  This  symbol  was  preserved  in  some 
Greek  dialects,  t,g,  Corinthian,  for  a  long  time  before  o  and  v 
sounds  ;  compare  the  Latin  Q,  which  is  the  same  letter. 

The  Greek  symbols  which  still  remain  to  be  provided 
for  are  <^,  x*  ^i  <**•  The  authorities  differ  widely  as  to  the 
origin,  of  these  forms.  Some  writers  maintain  that  <^  is 
developed  from  one  of  the  forms  of  Koph,  \  and  ^  from 
byforms  of  the  Phoenician  T  and  Vau  respectively.  Many 
other  views  as  to  their  origin  are  still  held  by  eminent 
scholars  and  will  come  up  again  in  the  next  section.  12  is 
most  likely  merely  a  modification  of  0,  which  was  used  in 
Miletus  to  indicate  the  long  o-sound  by  at  latest  800  B.c. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  modifications  of 
and  additions  to  the  original  alphabet  were  the  work  of  a 

^  The  first  step  towards  the  use  of  Tdk  as  B  was  the  writing  of 
6H,  the  next  the  use  of  6  alone. 
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conBiderable  period  and  that  while  some  remote  and  leas  pro- 
gressive districts  were  long  content  with  a  primitive  alphabet 
in  which  PH,  KH.  PZ  did  duty  for  the  later  single  letters 
<^,  X'  ^)  ^^^  \i\X!s^  commercial  towns  like  Miletus  made  rapid 
improvements  in  the  alphabet  as  handed  down  to  them. 

604.  There  were  amongst  the  Greeks^  two  distinct 
alphabets,  resembling  one  another  in  most  respects,  bat 
differing  in  the  representation  of  ^,  x  ^^^  ^  ^^  rather  in 
the  value  which  they  attach  to  the  symbols  X  and  T-  Of 
the  one  type  the  Greek  alphabet  as  usually  written  is  the 
descendant,  the  Latin  alphabet  and  through  it  the  alphabets 
of  Western  Europe  ^  generally  are  the  representatives  of  the 
other.  These  alphabets  are  generally  distinguished  as  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western.  The  Western  alphabet  was  used 
in  Euboea  and    the   whole   of  continental   Greece   except 

^  One  branch  of  the  Greek  family — the  Cyprian — did  not  use 
an  alphabet  but  a  syllabary  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  which 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  many  Asiatic  nations  are  written. 
This  syllabary  did  not  distinguish  between  breathed  stops,  voiced 
stops  and  aspirates  ;  hence  the  two  symbols  to-U  may  mean  rhrt^ 
T68€f  riabt,  d6re,  BM%  rb  ^,  etc.  Another  very  primitive  method 
of  writing  has  been  unearthed  in  Crete  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans 
(Journal  of  Hellenic  StudieSf  xiv.  pp.  270  ff.).  The  number  of 
inscriptions  that  have  been  discovered  in  this  script  is  now  very 
large,  and  they  have  been  found  at  many  widely  separated  points 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin.  The  number  of  symbols  discovered 
amounts  to  several  hundreds  ;  according  to  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie 
the  symbols  of  the  Semitic  and  Greek  alphabets  come  from  this 
source  and  are  those  which  had  a  numerical  value.  The  script 
is  connected  with  the  so-called  *' Mycenaean"  civilisation  which 
was  at  its  height,  in  Greek  lands  at  any  rate,  between  1500  B.C. 
and  1000  b.c.  At  Cnossus  in  Crete,  Mr.  Evans  has  discovered 
still  another  form  of  writing  which  {Ath^naeumj  June  23,  1900, 
p.  793)  he  attributes  to  the  indigenous  ''Eteocretan"  stock  subdued 
by  the  **  Myoenaeans." 

'  The  Russian  alphabet  is  a  modification  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
as  it  appeared  in  the  9th  century  a.d.  Some  symbols  had  to  be 
added  to  the  Greek  alphabet  owing  to  the  greater  number  of 
sounds  in  Slavonic  which  had  to  be  represented. 
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Attica,  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  the 
colonies  like  Corcyra  and  Syracuse  which  sprang  wholly  or 
partly  from  that  area.  The  Western  colonies  with  the 
exceptions  mentioned  above  also  used  this  alphabet.  The 
Eastern  alphabet  was  employed  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  most 
of  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  ;  Crete,  Melos,  and  Thera  alone 
retaining  for  a  long  period  a  more  primitive  and  less 
complete  alphabet  The  Western  alphabet^  as  Latin  shows, 
placed  X  after  V  (v)  and  used  as  its  symbol  X  which  in  the 
Eastern  alphabet  was  used  for  \,  ^  or  a  local  form  >!/  was 
used  for  x*  The  combination  iro-  was  generally  left  without 
a  symbol,  although  in  Arcadia  and  Locris  a  new  symbol 
is  invented  by  adding  a  perpendicular  line  in  the  middle  of 
the  symbol  X. 

In  the  Eastern  alphabet  as  here  described  there  were  still 
some  variations  from  the  present  Greek  alphabet  H  was 
still  used  to  represent  not  17  but  the  aptrt^iw  atfper ;  £  re- 
presented c,  17,  and  the  "  improper  "  diphthong  €&  which  arises 
by  phonetic  changes  (§  122) ;  O  after  the  introduction  of  12 
remained  the  symbol  for  o  and  for  the  non-diphthongal  ov. 
The  lonians  of  the  mainland  lost  the  aspirate  very  early  and 
employed  H,  no  longer  necessary  in  this  value,  as  the  equi- 
valent of  77.  The  complete  Ionic  alphabet,  which  is  the 
alphabet  now  in  use,  was  first  officially  adopted  at  Athens  in 
403  B.C.,  although  it  is  clear  that  the  alphabet  was  in 
ordinary  use  at  Athens  considerably  earlier.^ 

605.  From  the  alphabet  of  the  Qreeks  settled  in  Magna 
Graecia  came  the  alphabets  used  by  the  Etruscans,  Romans, 
Oscans,  Umbrians,  and  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  same  stock. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Etruscans  were  the 

^  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  apart  from  the  great  divisions 
of  the  alphabet  which  are  discussed  here,  there  were  a  large 
nnmber  of  minor  local  peculiarities  which  enable  scholars  to 
assign  with  great  definiteness  the  earlier  inscriptions  to  their 
original  home.  This  becomes  increasingly  difficult  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet.  We  have  then  to  rely  on  the 
local  dialectic  forms,  bat  with  the  appearance  of  the  kw.iH\  (§  64) 
these  tend  more  and  more  to  disappear. 
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first  to  adopt  the  alphabet  and  handed  it  on  to  the  Oscans 
and  UmbrianB.  The  shape  of  the  Latin  letters,  which  is  in 
many  respects  very  different  from  the  Qreek  to  which  we  are 
accustomed,  is  almost  entirely  an  inheritance  from  the  Greek 
alphabet  of  the  Chalcidic  colonies,  in  which  letters  exactly 
corresponding  to  those  of  Latin  can  be  found  except  in  the 
case  of  P  and  G.  In  the  oldest  Latin,  however,  P  is  P 
as  in  Chalcidic,  and  it  seems  probable  that  G  was  introduced 
instead  of  the  useless  {  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  in  312  B.C. 
The  borrowing  of  the  alphabet  must  have  been  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  since  in  all  the  dialects  the  earliest 
writing  is  from  right  to  left. 

606.  The  alphabets  of  Central  Italv  fall  into  two  groups, 
of  which  one  is  formed  by  the  Latin  and  Faliscan,  the  other 
by  the  Etruscan,  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  The  main  distinction 
between  the  two  groups  is  that  in  the  former  the  sound  of/ 
is  represented  by  the  ancient  Vau  (F),  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
represented  by  a  symbol  more  or  less  closely  resembling  the 
figure  8.  The  history  of  this  difference  is  not  clear.  In  the 
earliest  Latin  inscription,  which  is  on  a  fibula  found  at 
Praeneste  and  published  in  1887,  we  find  FHEFHAKED 
written  for  the  later  *fefaisid.  FH  for  the  sound  /  seems  to 
show  that  at  the  period  of  writing  (probably  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.)  F  still  retained  its  ancient  value  as  )f  and  that 
the  aspirate  was  added  to  show  that  the  sound  was  not 
voiced  but  breathed  as  in  the  Corcyrean  PH  for  p  (§  1 1 9). 
But  as  y  was  used  for  both  the  consonant  sf  and  the  vowel  u, 
F  came  to  be  used  alone  with  its  modem  value.  It  is 
contended  by  many  authorities  that  the  other  group  made 
its  new  symbol  for  /  from  the  second  member  of  the  group 
FH  at  a  time  when  H  had  still  its  ancient  closed  form  B) 
for  an  artistic  stonemason  might  readily  alter  the  two 
rectangles  into  two  diamond-shaped  or  circular  figures.^ 

607.  The  main  argument  for  deriving  even  the  Latin 
alphabet  from  the  Chalcidic  through  the  intermediate  stage 

^  In  Umbrian  this  closed  H  is  retained  with  its  usual  value  in 
the  shape  0. 
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of  the  EtruBcan,  is  the  confusion  in  symbols  between  breathed 
and  voiced  stops,  which  Etruscan  did  not  distinguish.  The 
balance  of  evidence  is  against  this  theory,  though  it  would 
explain  how  the  Qreek  rounded  y  (C)  came  to  have  in  Latin 
the  same  value  as  K  and  to  oust  it  from  all  except  a  few 
forms  stereotyped  in  the  official  style. 

608.  The  Umbrian,  Oscan  and  Faliscan  alphabets  show 
similar  but  more  numerous  traces  of  Etruscan  influence. 
Faliscan  like  Etruscan  has  no  symbol  for  B,  Etruscan  had 
no  D ;  neither  has  Umbrian,  and  the  Oscan  form  q  is 
obviously  a  restoration  from  the  form  for  r  with  which  the 
form  for  d.  had  become  confused.  A  still  more  important 
resemblance  to  Etruscan  is  that  neither  Oscan  nor  Umbrian 
has  a  symbol  for  o  originally,  V  representing  both  original  o 
and  original  u  sounds.  At  a  later  period  Oscan  diBtinguished 
0  forms  by  placing  a  dot  between  the  arms  of  the  V,  V*  It 
also  distinguished  i-sounds  which  came  from  original  e  by  a 
separate  symbol  y}  Umbrian  has  two  further  symbols  ; 
(1)  c^  used  to  denote  a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  original  d 
which  is  represented  in  Umbrian  monuments  written  in  the 
Latin  alphabet  by  r«,  and  (2)  cl,  used  for  the  palatal  pro- 
nunciation of  h  before  e  and  t,  which  is  represented  in  Latin 
writing  by  \,  They  are  now  often  transliterated  by  r  or  <ii 
and  (T. 

609.  The  symbols  for  the  aspirates  were  not  required  by 
the  Italic  alphabets  although  Umbrian  keeps  Q  in  the  form  0. 
Some  of  the  Roman  numeral  symbols  were  however  derived 
from  them;  M  =  1000,  which  appears  in  early  inscriptions 
as  0  with  many  variants  produced  by  opening  the  side 
curves,^  there  can  be  little  doubt  is  <^,  while  half  the  symbol 
(D)  is  used  for  500.     We  may  gather  from  Etruscan  that  6 

^  These  sjrmbols  when  they  appear  in  small  type  are  generally 
printed  ii,  i.  They  are  represented  with  greater  clearness  by  u^  ?, 
the  latter  introduced  by  Mommsen,  the  former  by  Prof.  K.  S. 
Conway. 

'  The  symbol  M,  according  to  Mommsen  {ffermeSj  xxii.  p.  601), 
is  used  by  the  Romans  only  as  an  abbreviation  for  mille,  miliar 
never  as  a  number.     Hence  it  is  a  mistake  to  write  MM =2000. 
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was  the  earlier  form  out  of  which  the  Latin  C=100  de- 
veloped hy  asflimilation  to  the  initial  letter  of  centum  when 
the  original  value  was  forgotten.  The  Chalcidic  x«  ^i^.  \|/, 
had  its  side  limbs  made  horizontal  X  L  <^<1  ^^  used  for  50. 
X  — 10  is  found  in  Etruscan,  Umbrian  and  Oscan  as  well  as 
Latin  ;  whether  it  was  the  Chalcidic  ^ — as  a  letter,  x  is  found 
only  in  Latin  and  Faliscan — is  uncertain.  Whatever  its 
origin,  V  =  5  is  obviously  meant  for  the  half  of  it 


B. 


The  Grebk  Dialects 

[The  chief  coUectionB  of  materials  are  the  volumes  of  the 
Corpus  Inacriptionum  Oraecarum,  the  collection  of  dialect  in- 
scriptions edited  by  Collitz  and  Bechtel  with  the  help  of  many 
other  scholars  and  still  unfinished  {SammluTig  der  griechiachen 
Dialekt'Inschr^en),  Cauer's  Delectus  Inacriptionum  Oraeearum 
propter  dialeetum  iMmorainlium^,  1883,  and  Bechtel's  Inachriften  dea 
ioniachen  Dialektea.  Among  the  most  important  treatises  may  be 
mentioned  (1)  Meister's  Die  griechiachen  DiaiUkte,  of  which  two 
Tolumes  founded  on  Ahreus*  treatise  De  Oraecae  linguae  Dialectia 
hare  appealed,  the  first  (1882)  containing  Aeolic  (as  defined  in 
§  621),  the  second  (1889)  Elean,  Arcadian,  and  Cyprian;  (2) 
Hoflfmann*s  Die  griechiae?ien  DicUekU  (3  vols.,  1891,  1893,  1898), 
covering  in  vols.  1  and  2  even  more  fully  the  same  ground  except 
Elean  and  Boeotian,  and  in  vol.  3  dealing  with  the  sources  and 
phonology  of  Ionic  ;  (3)  H.  W.  Smyth's  The  Greek  Dialeda  (Ionic 
only),  1894.  A  useful  summary  of  the  main  facts  of  Doric  is 
given  in  Boisacq's  handy  compilation,  Lea  dialedea  doriensj  1891. 
The  dialects  of  North  Greece  are  treated  by  H.  W.  Smyth  {A.J,P. 
vii.  pp.  421-445).  An  excellent  rfyum^  of  all  the  dialects  is  given 
in  Pezzi's  Lingua  Oreoa  Antica,  1888,  to  which  I  am  much 
indebted.] 

610.  The  physical  features  of  Qreece  are  such  as  to  en- 
courage the  growth  and  maintenance  of  many  separate 
dialects.  Lofty  mountain  ridges  divide  valley  from  valley, 
thus  rendering  possible  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of 
small  communities  politically  independent  and  each  in  fre- 
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quent  conflict  with  its  nearest  neighbours.  Separate  societies 
under  one  political  government  tend  to  become  more  homo- 
geneous in  language  ;  when  a  single  society  is  broken  into 
two  parts  under  different  political  governments  the  parts 
tend  to  gradually  diverge  in  language  as  in  institutions  (cp. 
§64). 

611.  The  racial  origin  of  a  people  need  not  throw  any 
light  upon  the  language  it  speaks,  for  many  causes  may  lead 
in  time  to  the  loss  of  the  ancestral  language  and  the  accept- 
ance of  another.  The  Norse  settlers  in  Normandy  adopted 
a  dialect  of  French  instead  of  their  native  tongue ;  after 
their  settlement  in  England  they  gradually  resigned  their 
French  in  favour  of  English.  English  itself  is  encroaching 
more  and  more  upon  the  area  in  which  Keltic  dialects  used 
to  be  spoken.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  a  people  may  remain 
ethnologically  almost  pure  and  yet  from  political  circum- 
stances or  self-interest  change  its  language.  But  although 
history  will  not  supply  a  trustworthy  key  to  the  facts  of 
language,  nevertheless  history  and  language  will  frequently 
corroborate  one  another. 

612.  The  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnese  and  of  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly  who  formed  the  expedition  to  Troy  are  known  to 
Homer  as  Achaeans.  The  peoples  who  play  a  great  part  in 
later  times,  Dorians,  Aeolians,  lonians,  are  to  Homer  little 
more  than  names.  According  to  Greek  tradition,  it  was  some 
eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war  that  the  Peloponnese  was 
invaded  and  conquered  by  a  people  from  the  north  or  north- 
west— the  Dorians.  The  invaders,  like  the  Normans  in 
England,  established  themselves  as  a  conquering  caste,  but  in 
the  countries  under  their  authority  the  conquered  Achaeans 
still  survived,  partly  as  freemen  without  political  rights,  partly 
as  slaves.  According  to  Herodotus  (viiL  73)  the  people  in 
the  centre  of  the  Peloponnese — ^the  Arcadians — had  remained 
in  their  mountain  fastnesses  undisturbed  by  this  invasion. 
In  Arcadia  then,  if  anywhere,  we  may  look  for  the  dialect  of 
the  ancient  Achaeans.  Cyprus  was  colonised  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnese and  more  especially  from  Arcadia,  and  inscriptions 
show  the  dialects  to  be  closely  akin.     The  branch  of  the  race 
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settled  in  Phthiotis  also  spread  eastward  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
we  find  two  great  dialect  areas  with  a  form  of  language  very 
similar,  viz.  Thessaly  in  northern  Greece  and  Aeolis  in  the 
north-west  of  Asia  Minor.  In  Boeotia  a  similar  dialect  is 
found,  crossed,  however,  with  many  Doric  peculiarities. 
Ancient  legend  hints  at  some  such  mixture  by  a  story  that 
the  Boeotians  dislodged  from  Ame  in  Thessaly  poured  down 
into  the  Cadmeian  land.  These  Boeotians  must  have  been 
Dorians,  and  Doris  the  land  from  which  they  derive  their 
name  is  in  the  heart  of  the  mountainous  region  between 
Thessaly  and  Boeotia.  We  might  therefore  expect  to  find 
resemblances  between  the  dialects  of  north-west  Greece  and 
those  of  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese.  Our  documents, 
ho^rever,  leave  us  with  a  long  gap  of  some  centuries  between 
the  time  of  the  legendary  separation  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Dorians  from  the  northern  Dorians  and  existing  records. 
There  was  no  direct  communication  between  the  tribes  thus 
separated,  and  hence  many  differences  between  the  dialects  of 
north-west  Greece  and  of  the  Peloponnese  have  had  time  to 
grow  up.  So  great  are  these  differences  that  some  of  the  best 
authorities  separate  these  dialects  into  two  distinct  groups. 
The  northern  Eleans  according  to  Herodotus  were  Aetolians 
and  therefore  members  broken  off  at  a  later  time  from  the 
main  stock  which  remained  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
The  Athenians  boasted  that  they  and  their  ancestors  had 
lived  through  all  time  in  Attica.  They  were  known  as 
lonians  and  identified  themselves  in  origin  with  tribes  living 
in  Euboea,  in  some  of  the  islands  and  in  a  large  district  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

613.  There  are  thus  three  main  stocks,  (i.)  the  Achaean, 
consisting  of  Arcadians  and  Cyprians  on  the  one  hand  and 
Aeolians  of  Asia  Minor  and  Lesbos,  Thessalians  and  Boeotians 
(partly)  on  the  other,  (ii.)  the  Dorian,  originally  resident  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  but  most  powerfully  represented  by  its 
warlike  emigrants  to  Sparta,  Argolis,  and  Corinth,  and  (iii.)  the 
Attic-Ionic.  These  stocks  in  process  of  time  sent  out  off- 
shoots which  planted  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  western  Mediterranean  on  the 
European  side  with  numerous  colonies,  some  as  Cumae  in 
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Italy  dating  back  to  the  legendary  era  soon  after  the  Trojan 
war,  others  as  Amphipolis  in  Thrace  or  Thurii  in  southern 
Italy  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  historical  period. 

614.  For  knowledge  of  any  dialect  we  are  indebted  to 
three  sources,  all  of  which  in  some  cases  may  not  be  available. 
These  sources  are  (i.)  literature,  (ii.)  grammarians  and  lexico- 
graphers, (iiL)  inscriptions.  Neither  of  the  first  two  sources 
can  be  trusted  by  itself.  For  (a)  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  when  scribes  had  to  copy  the  works  of  authors, 
there  was  a  constant  liability  to  error  in  matters  of  dialect, 
since  the  scribe  was  likely  to  write  inadvertently  the  forms  of 
his  own  dialect  in  place  of  those  in  the  manuscript  before 
him  or  to  mistake  the  reading  of  forms  with  which  he  was 
not  familiar.  When  a  manuscript  thus  incorrectly  written 
was  itself  copied,  the  number  of  errors  in  matters  of  dialect 
was  likely  to  be  greatly  increased.  Hence  sometimes,  as  in 
some  works  of  Archimedes  the  Syracusan  mathematician,  the 
almost  total  disappearance  of  the  dialect  element;  hence 
too  the  occasional  occurrence  of  two  widely  divergent  copies 
of  the  same  work.  For  example,  the  treatise  by  Ocellus 
Lucanus  Bt  Eerum  Natura  is  preserved  in  Attic,  although 
Stobaeus  quotes  it  in  Doric.  Owing  to  the  same  cause  the 
exact  treatment  of  Ionic  in  the  hands  of  Herodotus  is  still  to 
some  extent  a  matter  of  dispute,  the  manuscripts  varying 
greatly  as  to  the  contraction  of  vowels  and  the  like. 

615.  (6)  There  is,  however,  a  more  subtle  source  of  error. 
Much  of  the  Greek  dialect  literature  is  in  poetry,  and  it  is 
hard  to  tell  in  many  cases  how  far  corruption  of  dialect  is 
due  to  the  poet  himself  or  to  his  transcriber.  A  later  Greek 
poet  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  influenced  by 
Homeric  diction  ;  he  might  use  a  borrowed  word  which 
suited  his  verse  better  or,  even  though  well  acquainted  with 
the  dialect,  he  might  use  a  conventional  form  which  was  not 
actually  spoken.^     That  the  dialect  writing  of  Theocritus 

^  To  take  a  modem  instance,  Bums  does  not  write  pare  Scotch 
although  bom  and  bred  a  Scotchman.  Even  in  what  might  be 
supposed  his  most  characteristically  national  poem  Scots  wha  hoe, 
of  these  three  words  wha  and  luu  are  only  conventional  changes  of 
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was  conventional  is  admitted  by  everj  one ;  how  far  the  early 
writers  of  lyrics  use  a  conventional  language  and  how  far  the 
dialect  of  their  native  cities,  is  a  vexed  question. 

616.  The  grammarians  are  no  more  trustworthy,  for 
they  often  worked  on  insufficient  data  and  put  down  forms 
as  belonging  to  particular  dialects  without  certain  evidence. 
The  works  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  moreover,  are  subject 
to  the  same  dangers  in  copying  as  works  of  literature.  The 
only  trustworthy  evidence  to  be  obtained  with  regard  to  any 
dialect  is  from  the  records  of  the  dialect  engraved  on  some 
permanent  material,  such  as  stone  or  metal,  by  the  people 
themselves  and  still  preserved.  Even  here  the  material  at 
our  disposal  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  genuine- 
ness, authenticity,  and  decipherment  of  inscriptions  must  be 
investigated  by  the  canons  according  to  which  such  matters 
are  tested  in  the  case  of  literary  works. 


Arcadian 

617.  Our  information  regarding  this  dialect  is  derived 
from  (i.)  inscriptions,  (ii)  glosses  containing  Arcadian  words. 
Most  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  dialect  are  short  or  consist 
merely  of  proper  names.  From  Mantinea  comes  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  early  fifth  century  B.a,  published  in  1892,  which 
deals  with  sacrilege  at  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at 
Mantinea.  From  Tegea  there  are  two  longer  inscriptione, 
one  dealing  with  a  building  contract  first  published  in  1860, 
the  other  regarding  the  right  to  pasture  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  first  published  in  1888.  The 
latter,  to  judge  by  the  alphabet^  which  is  in  the  transition 
stage  between  the  native  and  the  Ionic  alphabet^  is  somewhat 
older,  belonging  probably  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 

English  words,  for  Scotch  uses  not  the  interrogative  irAo  but  that 
as  the  relative,  and  the  plural  of  Aave  ends  in  -9,  the  genuine 
Scotch  phonetically  written  really  being  Sctits  *<U  hiz. 

2  M 
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century  b.c.  The  former,  however,  although  written  in  the 
Ionic  alphabet,  presents  more  characteristic  features  of  the 
dialect  in  less  space,  and  part  of  it  is  therefore  given  here. 

618.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  dialect,  most  of 
which  it  shares  with  Cyprian,  are  these : — 

i.  (a)  -Ki-  in  the  preposition  i^  is  reduced  to  %  before  a 
following  consonant :  itrhorr^pt^, 

(5)  'vri  becomes  -vqi  which  remains :  Kplinj^ai.  Cp.  Upofi- 
vifi4>vaiy  dat.  pi. 

(c)  Original  gv-  is  represented  by  ^  and  8  the  pronuncia- 
tion   of  which   is  uncertain :    ^ipcdpov^   ifrdiXKwres,      Cp.    Attic 

(d)  e  before  v  became  t  in  the  preposition  Iv, 

{e)  Final  o  became  v:  drt).  The  old  genitive  ending  do 
also  becomes  av. 

■ 

(/)  -M  appears  for  -at  in  the  3rd  sing,  middle :  Tfvirroc,  etc. 
Spitzer*s  explanation  of  -rot  as  influenced  by  ordinary  secondary 
ending  seems  most  probable. 

ii.  (a)  Some  stems  in  -vit  show  a  strong  form  of  the  root 
syllable  where  Attic  has  the  weak :  ^(a-Kpinjs,  while  Attic  Zci»- 
Kpdrris  has  -f-. 

(5)  Stems  in  -17;,  whether  -s-stems  or  -ejf-stems  as  Upi/js 
( =  Upe^),  are  inflected  like  stems  in  -17  (cp.  §  50). 

(c)  The  old  genitive  of  masculine  stems  in  -a,  Homeric 
'Arpe/dao,  appears  as  -av  and  is  followed  through  analogy  by  the 
fern,  a-stems  olxlaVf  etc. 

(d)  The  "contracting**  verbs  in  dw,  4ta,  6<a  are  of  the  fu 
conjugation,  which  is  perhaps  more  original  than  the  -w  type : 

{c)  The  locative  has  taken  the  place  of  the  dative :  ipyoi. 
dirC  and  i^  accompany  the  locative,  iT-is=iiri^  takes  the  genitive, 
xot  =  *TOT't  and  ly  take  both  locative  and  accusative  (cp.  Latin  in). 
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cf  k'  dy  ri  7/vi7roc  rocf  ipytbvius  roii  bf  roc  a^oc 

rhv  iiiiKivra  Iv  diUpait  rpurlf  dirif  ral  Av  t6  ddl- 
-KTifJM  yiyrfTotf  dnepw  8i  fii^'  jca2  Uri  A7  Kplvwpffi 
ot  ifrSor^peSf  K(fpio¥  ttrna.     El  Hk  xJ\e/u>f  bio,' 
'Kta\6<r€i  Ti  rQy  (pytav  tQv  iffdod^yruv  1j  tQv 
•t}pya<riU¥(a¥  rt  <f>$€patf  ol  TpiaKdffioi  8iayv6»T<a, 
tI  Set  yUf€<r$(u*  ol  8i  ffrparaycl  ir6<ro8ofA  Toivna, 
€(  K*  Ay  SiaTol  <r0€(S  trdXefun  ^vcu  6  JC(i)Xi)[(i)]y  1j  i- 
•tpOopicCn  rd  ipyOf  XatpvpoTutXlov  ibmm  cari)  rat 
•wiiKiOi'  €l  84  ri(s)  ipytairfyras  /if?  ^yi^^vrii^oi  roii 
ipyoiiy  6  8i  ir6\€fun  8iaKu\{foi,  dirv86as  [r]d  dprfiptw^ 
rb  dy  XcKa^TiKftn  rvyx^^Vt  d<f>€(SHr$(i)  rw  ipyu 
et  K*  dr  K€\€i<avvi  oL  iffSor^pes.     El  8*  d[y]  rts  ^t- 
'irwlffTOTOi  reus  i<r86<r€fTi  tuv  (pytop  ^  \vfialyrj- 
-roc  Kar  e/  d^  rtya  rp&irw  4>d^fHaVf  ^ofubifTta 
ol  iffSorijpetf  iaai  dv  8kar<A  <rtp€it  i^pUat,  koX 
dyKapw^a6v}r(o  Iv  iirUpuTtv  Kod  Ivaybvrv 
t¥  Sucaar^piov  rb  yt^bfuitop  rol  jrXtiOl  rat 
^/dav,     Mf;  i^4<rru  8i  fiiibi  Koivavas  yeifitrOox 
irKiop  fj  860  iirl  firfiepl  r(av  ipy<a»  •  el  8i  fiijt  b^Xfrot 
ixaaros  TrerHiKovra  8ap'xpuit'  lre\atr(i)<r0<ay 
8i  ol  dXtcurro/'  IfAipaiyev  8i  rbfi  poXbfAevop  iirl  rdi 
ilfdfTffoi  rat  ^apdav,     Kard  ai>rd  8i  xal  et  ic'  &p  [r]is 
rXeop  1j  8iio  fpya  (xH  "^^^  lepQv  fj  rup  bap^plrUap 
Kar  el  84  rufa  rpbwoPf  Sript  d/Di  fiii  oi  dXiaorap] 
iraperd^otpffi  b/ioBvfuibbp  ripres,  ^a/u(^0'](d)cii 
KaO*  (Korrop  rup  ir\€bp(ap  4pywp  KaH>  firjia 

ireprfycopra  8apXiuuSf  pJar*  dv 

rd  (pya  rd  vXiopa, 

Hoffmann's  text  (yoI.  i.  p.  26).     Cp.  Collitz'  D.L  No.  1222. 

dirv8bast  ptc.  of  aorist  from  stem  seen  in  Cypr.  boFipoi,  o-^ts, 
aoc.  pL  fU<rr*  &Py  cp.  Thessal.  fUffiro8i,  Homeric  /i4ff4>*  i^us, 
II.  yiii.  608,  where  the  right  reading  is  possibly  fi(nr\ 
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Cyprian 

619.  As  already  mentioned,  the  Cyprian  inscriptions  are 
written  not  in  the  Qreek  alphabet  but  in  a  cuneiform  syllabary. 
This  syllabary  was  first  interpreted  by  Qeorge  Smith  in  1871. 
Since  then  much  more  material  has  been  collected,  and  many 
scholars,  mostly  German,  haye  advanced  the  reading  and 
interpretation  of  the  monuments.  The  lack  of  any  distinction 
between  breathed  stops,  voiced  stops,  and  aspirates,  the  dis- 
appearance of  nasals  in  consonant  combinations,  and  the 
difficulty  with  a  syllabic  notation  of  indicating  a  combination 
of  consonants,  make  the  reading  of  Cyprian  inscriptions  an 
intricate  puzzle.  Compare  the  following  symbols  and  their 
interpretation : 

TM  OcA  k^  T&s  nci^Co[s] 
90,  ia  sa  h)  m  u  Stoouy^v 
t  mi*  io  8a  fyX  r& 

ta  sa  to  ro  2Tao^v)8p«t. 

The  passage  transcribed  on  the  opposite  page  is  on  a 
bronze  plate  engraved  on  both  sides  which  was  found  at 
Edalion.  It  is  the  longest  Cyprian  inscription.  It  is  dated 
by  Meister  about  389  B.C.,  by  Hoffmann  about  449  B.C. 

620.  i.  Cyprian  resembles  Arcadian  in  all  characteristic 
sounds  except  that  i^  does  not  change  to  is  before  consonants  : 
cp.  (ft)  ^©{''y*  (or  possibly  ex^C^yO*  (c)  i^J= Attic  7^,  (rf)  to{p)fft 
(  =  *e(^)oi^t),  {e)  yivoiTv,  and  many  proper  names.  There  is  no 
example  of  a  middle  optative  ending  in  -roi.  Cyprian  has,  how- 
ever, other  peculiarities  which  are  not  shared  by  Arcadian. 

(a)  Between  i  and  v  and  a  following  vowel  it  indicates  the 
glide  (§  84)  ^ar^pay,  KaT€ffK€6F(=^)aff€.  There  is  a  converse 
change  in  edFprirdffaTv  for  iFp — . 

(5)  V  did  not  change  to  fi  as  in  Attic,  for  in  the  glosses  it 

interchanges  with  0  :  fjMxdi=fwx^' 

(c)  Such  forms  m  pa  ta  (or  wdanu  seem  to  show  that  the 

vowel  was  nasalised  as  in  French. 

[Continued  on  p.  534. 
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{yyOrt  rb(v)  miikaf  'HddXtoy  mriFoprfov  Ma^oi  irdt  Kcrc^Fet, 
l{y)  tGh,  ^Xoic^fwp  F4t€i  rCo  *0va<ray6\pav,  )3d<rtXei>t  X^nurl- 
Kuwpot  irdf  d  «t6X(S  'HdaXc^fet  6,yuyw  *Ov6jri\ov  rbp  'Opovi- 
K(rK\fMP  rbp  Ijar^pap  irds  rbi  KoaiypiffTot  IjmBoi  rbi  d{p)0piinros 
rbs  Up)  toU  /Adxat  UlfuifUpos  ib^ev  iwrBCiP'  jcds  xat  ciFpi^iaarv 
fiaaiKe^s  irdf  d  rr6\tf  'Oi^cur/UXfaK  icdf  rocf  Kcur(7»'i^o(s  d(i')r2  ru) 
fu<r$Cop  ffd  d(r)r2  ra  ^"^ptop  SoFivai  i^  rut  \  Folxtai  tCm  paxriX^Fos 
«fd?  i^  ToU  wrdXiFi  dpy^p<a{p)  rilXoPTOp]  \  rdlKavTOp]'  If  SuFdiPot 
pu  d{p)Tl  T&  I  dpy^piop  rOdt  rw  Ta\d{p)Twp  /3a0-i\ei>t  «rdf  d 
TT6Xtf  'Oi^ao-^XctH  irdf  to«j  KaailypiiTois  dri>  roi  i*eU  to*  fiaffiX^Fos 
Ttt  /(v)  Tw  /pu^Ft  ruH  'AXa(/i)x/}i;dTat  t6(i')  x^P^^  I  ^^^  ^('')  ^'^* 
IXet  t6(v)  xf^^^y*^0P  *0{y)Ka{p)rot  4Xf«  irdf  rd  rdpxPija  rd 
^Tt6(v)Ttt  II  rd(v)ra  ^x^*'  iraPiiliPioPf  (fFaXs  ^,  dWXijj''  i}  k4  <rtj 
'OydtrcXoi^  ^  rbt  \  KOffiyp'^os  If  rdf  iraXdas  Tio{p)  woddtop  r&p 
'OpeuriK&iTfHiiP  i^  rCk  xdifnoi  riaidc  \  i^  ip^^,  l^  vcui  A  i^ 
6p6^f  welffei  'OpoffCXui  icdf  rocs  Kaunypifyroi\s  Ij  rwi  iraurl  rbp 
Apyvpop  t6{p)8€'  dpy6p<a(p)  Td[\aPTOp]  \  Td[Xarro»']*  |  icdf 
^OpocIXui  oiFtoi,  &P€V  Tw{p)  Koaiyrfyrtap  tQv  aX\uiPf  iFprfrdiraTv 
/3a<r(Xtfi)||t  Kds  &  rrbXis  SoFipoi  d{p)Tl  rd  ^x'^P^^i  "^^  puurBwp 
dfrf(fpba{p)  ir^XUtFai]  \\\\  w^K^Fai]  \  \\  iC^ipaxM  'H[ad- 
Xta]*  ^  3<&«r(H  pv  fioffiKeM  jrds  d  vr^Xt;  *Oycur£ —  \ 


(2)  -XfaK  4(''M  ^^  dpy6pta{p)  rCiie  dxd  rat  ^t  rdi  paaiXijFot  ra 
l{p)  MaXay{;a|c  tSU  W€dljai  rb(p)  x^P^^  "^K^)  XP^^t^f^^^  *AfJiiiplJa 
AXFia^  Kits  rd  r4p\x^tja  rd  lri6{p)Ta  ird{p)ra,  t^p)  woex^fJiepop  irbs 
Tb{p)  p6Fo(p)  t6{p)  Apifuop  icdf  Td||f  rdi'  leptiFljoM  rat  'A^dvas, 
«rdf  r6(y)  jraxov  rbp  l{v)  XLij{fi)iSos  dpo6pa\i,  Tb{p)  ^iFeldefus  6 
'ApfidP€vt  ^x^  &\Fwt  r^p)  Tocxbfupop  wbs  lla<Tay6pa\p  rbp 
'OpouraybpaUf  icdf  rd  ripxPijoi  Td  iTi6{p)ra  ird{p)Ta  ^ey  topupLos 
&\Fais  ffiv,  driXija  l6{p)Ta'  Ij  k4  <rtf  'OpdffiKop  fj  rbi  xaidaf  rbs 
^QpacCKup  i^  rai  fii  ratdc  t  i^  rCk  Kdwui  rukde  i^  bpd^rif  l\\8if  6 
i^  bpC^ilf  ir€la€i  'OpoffCKui  1j  rcSs  waiffl  rbp  Apyvpop  r6{p)S€' 
dpy6p<a\p  ir^ixeFas]  \\\\  ir^XiiceFas]  \\  8l[dpaxfUL]  'H[ddX(a]- 
Idi  rd{p)  ddXror  rd(p)S€,  rd  Finja.  rdSe  (yaXaXur/u^va,  |  /9a<r(Xei>t 
<rdt  d  rr6X(f  icariBijap  l{p)  rd(y)  Bthp  rdp  *ABdpap  rdp  irep' 
*H.\56XioPf  a^  6pKoit  pA\  XD<ra(  rds  Fprtp'os  rdtrie  i>F(Ui  ^,  \ 
'OiTi  CIS  Kc  rdi  Fprfyras  rdirde  XiJeriy,  dpoalja  Foi  y^poirv'  rdt 
K€  II    l^di   rdffde   irdt  rbs  irdxos   r6c8e   ol  ^OpoffiKirwpup  xatSet   xdf 
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(d)  aX\tay=IL\\uv  if  correctly  interpreted  shows  that  the 
assimilation  of  -li-  was  completed  after  the  separation  of  the 
Greek  dialects.     Arcadian  has  dXXof. 

iL  (a)  The  genitive    singular   of   -o-stems  at   some  Cyprian 
towns  (as  Edalion)  was  in  -w.     The  origin  of  the  -y  is  not  clear. 

(h)  '¥  is  added  after  the  sonant  nasal  in  accusatives  like 
UaTTjpav  (cp.  Hom.  Itiriip)  and  dL{y)BfAa(v)Ta», 


Aeolic 

621.  To  Aeolic  used  in  its  widest  sense  belong  three 
dialects,  (1)  the  dialect  of  Thessaly  except  Phthiotis  which 
through  Doric  influence  has  become  since  the  Homeric  period 
akin  to  the  dialects  of  North-West  Qreece,  (2)  the  dialect  of 
Lesbos  and  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  adjoining,  (3)  the 
dialect  of  Boeotia.  Of  the  three  the  dialect  of  Lesbos  and  its 
neighbourhood  is  the  purest  because,  like  that  of  Cyprus,  it 
was  brought  less  into  contAct  with  other  dialects.  Thessaly 
was  ruled  by  a  few  noble  families,  apparently  of  Dorian  origin, 
who  lived  in  feudal  state,  while  the  earlier  inhabitants  had 
sunk  to  the  level  of  serfs  and  were  called  Penestae.  In 
Boeotian  there  is  a  much  larger  Dorian  element 

622.  The  sources  for  Thessalian  are  inscriptions  and  a 
few  statements  of  grammarians.  For  Lesbian  and  Asiatic 
Aeolic  there  is  a  large  number  of  inscriptions,  many  fragments 
of  lyric  poetry  by  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  ^  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  grammaticid  literature.  For  Boeotian  the  most 
important  source  is  the  inscriptions.  There  are  also  some 
fragments  of  the  poetess  Corinna.  The  grammarians  fre- 
quently confuse  Boeotian  with  the  Aeolic  of  Lesbos.  The 
Boeotian  of  Aristophanes  {Ackarniaiis,  860  ff.)  and  of  other 
comic  poets  was  probably  never  correct,  and  has  been  further 
corrupted  in  transmission  by  the  scribes. 

'  The  Aeolic  of  Theocritus  and  of  Balbilla  the  learned  com- 
panion of  Hadrian*8  Empress  is  a  literary  imitation  and  not 
trustworthy  evidence  for  the  dialect. 
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ru;(v)    ToXZtjiv     ol    rajiSes     (^<^y)<ri     alFelf    ot    '(y)    tQ    IpCnn    run, 
*B.5a\iiiFi  tu){y)fft, 

Hoffmann'8  text  (yoI.  i.  p.  69).     Cp.  D,L  No.  60. 

jcdf,  see  p.  844  n.  1.  bcfiafiiyos  (ace.  pi.)  "hit."  ^x^P*^  (£»^°* 
fem.)  =  ^irix«'pou,  jJ  probably  =  *i«i  cp.  C<r-r€poi,  fat=yj.  &\Fu 
(ace. )  threshing-floor  (H. ).  Hpxfija' = ^vrd,  6FaU  ^av  meaning  un- 
certain, perhaps  ''for  ever."  T££(r€(= Attic  rtlaei,  IvaXoKifTfiiva 
perf.  pass.  part,  from  elsdXlyeiv  ** written  thereon."  The  pro- 
nominal forms  xat  (enclitic  particle),  Ihri,  ffn  ( =t(s)  may  be  noticed. 

[N.B. — Here  as  in  other  inscriptions  curved  brackets  indicate 
doubtful  or  worn  letters,  square  brackets  letters  illegible  or  lost 
and  restored  by  the  editor.] 

The  following  passage  from  Fick's  edition  of  the  Iliad 
(i.  1-16)  is  an  attempted  restoration  of  the  Aeolic  of  the 
Homeric  period  (see  §  650).  Fick  has  now  published  a 
slightly  different  recension  in  BB.  xxi.  pp.  23  ff. 

Mdviy  detde,  dia^  UriXriidSa    'Ax^iTOf 
oWofUvcWf  &  fi6pi    'AxoUouT*  A\ye*  (0riK€f 
irdWats  SU^OLfioii  ^i^aty  "AFiSi  irpofa^r 
iipdaaVf  aUroLi  8i  FeXdpia  reOx'  K^eafri^ 
Mvourl  re  iraurt,  Aio;  dVreXi^ero  /36X\a, 
e(  C^  5^  rd  ir/Hara  di€<rrdray  ipliravrc 
*Arp€t5as  re  Fi»a^  &ydpu)v  xal  Sios  'Ax^^^vf* 
rls  r'dp  (T<f><ae  Oitav  (pi8i  <rw4riK€  fAdx^^^^ ! 
Adrots  Kod  A/of  t/Iof.     6  ydp  patrlXrn  x^^^^^^ 
yoOtrtroy  dvd  trrpdrov  &ptre  icd/cay,  6\4KO»ro  Si  Xaoi, 
C)V¥€Ka,  rbv  Xpii<njp  drlfuure  dpdrijpa 
*Arp€t8at'  B  ydp  ^XOe  ^6ats  ixl  I'aas  *Ax<dti»v 
\va6fi€v6s  re  B&yarpa  <f>4pwp  r^dTepierai    &Toiya, 
ffriTirar   ^x^**  ^'^  X^P^^"  FexapdXu)  *ATir6W<i)vos 
Xpvaitai  dv  aKdirrpui  Kal  FXlfrtrero  wdvras  'AxcUoif, 
'ArpetSa  8i  fidXiara  di^w,  KOfffi'^ope  Xdtav, 
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1.  Thessalian 

623.  The  extract  given  is  a  reply  of  the  people  of  Larissa 
to  a  letter  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedon.  The  original 
document  first  published  in  1882  is  of  considerable  length, 
containing  two  letters  of  the  king  and  two  replies  as  well  as  a 
long  list  of  signatories  at  the  end.  The  date  is  soon  after 
Philip's  second  letter,  which  was  written  &a  214.  The 
alphabet  is  Ionic.  The  older  inscriptions  are  much  smaller. 
In  this  inscription  the  king's  letters  are  in  the  Koin^,  the 
replies  in  the  local  dialect. 

i.  (a)  In  the  3rd  pi.  middle  -vro  appears  as  -vQo'.    iyivwOo 
(cp.  Boeotian). 

(6)  Original  o  {u)  appears  as  ov :  x^P^^f  rdyrovy,  oin. 

(c)  Original  e  {rj)  appears  as  ec :  pcuriKeun,  XP^*^^/^*^ 
{  =  XJ^<rifiMv). 

{d)  ai  in  verb  terminations  appears  as  -ei :  /SAXccret 
(=/3o«JXiyr(u),  i<r<ria$€i¥  {  =  (<r€<rO<u), 

{e)  Final  H  appears  as  e  in  di4  (did) ;  in  3rd  pi.  iif€4>awlffa-o€w, 
iMKtufi  (final  fi  for  y  by  assimilation  before  /la-),  Hoffmann, 
perhaps  rightly,  recognises  the  same  ending  as  in  4t4poi€v. 

(/)  ic<s= Attic  tIs.  According  to  Hoffmann  the  palatalised 
^•sound  survived  till  the  Greek  dialects  separated,  with  a  sound 
like  that  beginning  the  English  *' child." 

{g)  Instead  of  compensatory  lengthening  as  in  Attic,  nasals 
and  liquids  are  doubled  :  'Kpipytfiep  {  =  Kply€ttf),  dri'OT^XXayros 
( =  dro<rreiX- ).    Compare  Kvppoy  =  *#f u/jjoi'. 

ii.  (a)  All  infinitives  end  in  -v  :  8€d6<r0€Uf,  ffiiuv, 

(6)  As  a  demonstrative  d-i'6= Attic  Mc,  but  both  elements 
are  declined :  rowviow, 

(c)  Instead  of  the  genitive  the  locative  is  used  in  o-stems : 

{d)  fia  (perhaps =*mi^)  is  used =5^.  It  seems  to  occur  also 
with  a  variant  grade  in  fUffwodi  (  =  ^ws),  which  is  probably  to  be 
analysed  into  fiea-wod-it  iro8  being  rather  the  pronoun  (Lat.  quod) 
than  the  same  stem  as  in  xcdd,  etc. 
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nayd/i/i<M  ra  ticn.  ^t*  UdSi  ffiipKXeiTot 

yepofiiyaSf  dyopayofUprow  roGw  rayovv  wdw- 
•roWf     ^iX(nroi     rot    paffCKetot    ypd/i/tara    Ti/i\/^aPTOs    ror    rbt 

raybt   Kcd  rdy   t^Xii*,  di[4yct   JleTpcuot   koI   'AvdyKinrot   «rcU 
*Api(rr6yoot,     ovt     dr     rat     rpeur^c(]at     iyivwdoj     iv€ifta»tlcffotv 

adroD,   irbicKi  «cal  d   dfifidow   t6\u   dU  rbt  ToXi/Jun  to- 
'TtSiero     ir\tt6wovy    row     Kar<H.K€ur6rrov¥'     fUaroSl     Kt     otw     koX 

iripoi  iTUfoeUrovfiep  d^Lot  rot  Tap  dfi/^k 
ToKire^fMTOs,    ir  roi  rape^rot  Kperwiftep   ^a^c|a<r^ecv 

dfifU,   o(0)f  K€  TOit  KaroiK4yT€<r<ri  trap  dfifii  Iler^a-] 
'\ovy    Kol    row    dXKow    *EX[X](iyow     8o0ei    d    imXirela  —  rofyeof 

ydp  ffwr€\€<r$€Pro9  koX  (rvyfiepydrrow  rdr- 
•row    Bti    rd     tpCKdyOpovwa     wewelrreip     dXXa     re     roXXd     roOy 

Xfitio'LfjLovy  iffffiffOtiP  koI  i{a)vroO  koI  ra  ir6\i  koI 
rdv    X^P**-"    AmXXoi'    i^epyaadeuriffBeiw — ,    i^^OK/Hcrrci    ra    To\tr€la 

TpcurtrifUP  wep  rowviovp,   tear  rd  6  /3a« 
'fftXfi^    typa\ff€t     Kol    rots    Karotxiyreffai    rap    dfifU    HerBdkoGy 

Kal  roOp  dXKow  'EXXdyovr  Bebbadtw  rdy  wo}a' 
'TtLop    Kol    a^dts    Kol    itrybwoit    xal    rd    Xoivd    rliua   ifTapx^M^* 

adroit  Toyra,  5<r<rarep  AaaeUoiSf   0i/Xdf  iXofU- 
•rotr    ixdffrov,    wUat    jce    fiiWeirei'    rb    fid    ^f^d^ufffia  r6yt  Kvppoy 

(fi[/jL]€y   Kaw   wayrbt   "Xfibpoi  Kal  rbt  rafdas   iahd- 
'litv    ovypdyj/uy    aird    iy     ardWas    \i6lat    S6as    Kal    rd    dy^iuara 

row  ToXiroypa^iOiyTOw  Kal  KarSifuy 
rdfi  likv   tav    iy    rh    Up6y    roi   *AirXoDyof    rot    K6/>do(0i,    rd/i    /id 

dXXai'  iv  rdy  dKpbroKiy  koX  rd»  ^cdXcu',   Wr  k€  yt- 
-yi/etrct,   iy  rdye  86ftey, 

Hoffmann's  text  (vol.  ii.  p.  21).     Cp.  D,L  No.  846. 

dr  rai  =  dir6  t^,  ir  roH^M  roO.  Aaaalois  apparently  no  mis- 
take, for  Hesychius  has  Ad<ray'  rijy  Adpurav,  6ydXay=ii^d\iaiua. 
yiyj^irei  from  yl'yv-fuu  =  yiyyofuu  in  meaning. 
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2.  Lesbian  and  Aeolic  of  Asia  Minor 

N 

624.  None  of  the  inscriptions  are  very  old,  the  earliest  of 
any  length  the  dates  of  which  can  he  ascertained  belonging  to 
the  beginnin g  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  Both  inscriptions  given 
here  probably  belong  to  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.c. 

i.  The  two  most  marked  characteristics  of  genuine  Aeolic 
are  (a)  papvT6yri<ris  and  (b)  }f/l\taais.  Unlike  other  Greek  dialects 
Aeolic  throws  back  the  accent  in  all  words  (except  prepositions 
and  conjunctions)  as  far  from  the  last  syllable  as  it  will  go. 
Hence  afh-otai,  7/|pt  (see  §  886  n.  3),  iwalyiiaai,  SXiyos,  rerdyfi^poif  etc., 
every  word  being  barytone,  for  the  long  monosyllables  oxytone  in 
other  dialects  are  here  circumflexed  :  ZeCf,  irru^,  etc.  The  second 
point — ^l/l\ufffts — is  the  total  loss  of  the  spiritus  aaper,  a  loss  which, 
however,  is  equally  certain  for  the  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor. 

(c)  The  Digamma  is  not  found  in  inscriptions  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Ionic  alphabet.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  dis- 
appeared early  in  the  middle  of  words  but  had,  to  judge  from  the 
grammarians,  survived  initially,  f  appearing  as  p:  /3pd«cea= Attic 
/dicri,  ppij^a=j>il^a^  etc.  When  a  consonant  followed,  F  passed  into 
a  diphthong  with  the  previous  vowel :  dei/(tf= Attic  Zim  ( =  *d6t^-(t7),' 

(d)  The  grammarians  tell  us  that  ^  was  written  cB-  in 
Lesbian,  a  statement  which  is  not  borne  out  by  inscriptions,  and 
which  seems  to  point  only  to  the  fact  that  the  Lesbian  like  the 
classical  Attic  pronunciation  of  ^  (§  118)  was  different  from  its 
later  value  represented  by-ss-in  Latin  transliterations:  o^^icisso, etc. 

(e)  Nasals  and  liquids  are  doubled  when  another  consonant 
ff,  ji,  f  is  assimilated:  ifi^vva,  iv€fifia,  ^trreVXa,  x^PP^^  *' hands*' 
(  =  *X€p<r-),  but  (fXTti^ ;  ^dci^yof,  a/x/ics,  x^^toc  (cp.  Attic  x^^^oi); 
Kplvvta^  avayyiKKta^  X^PP^v  {  —  *X^Pk^^  "worse");  ^4v¥0i,  Hppara 
(Horn.  Tcfparo  = -pf -). 

(/)  The  later  assimilation  of  final  -vs  and  non-original 
-yf-  produces  in  the  preceding  syllable  a  pseudo-diphthong  :  cu,  ci, 
m:  rati  ypdipati  (ace  pi.),  els  prep,  very  freqaent  (  =  *^-f),  $€ols 
(ace   pi. ) ;   nom.   masc.  of  participles  =  -nts :   d/coiVatt,   StlxOtts, 

[Continued  on  p.  540. 
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(1)  Decree  of  Mytilene  : 

ne/9i  (^r   ti  oTp&rayoi  wpoTldetai  Tpwrra^tUffas  r(a)t   [/36X-] 
[-X]ar   Kal  ol  vpi<r^ts  ol  drotrrdXcyret   els  AlTu{\lav] 
[dirayy^XKotai  xal  B6yfta  IjviKcuf  wap  r(a  Kobna  A/r[<6\(tfi'] 
[T]ep2  ra$  o/ici}i6rarof  koX  rat  0t\£at,  &t  k€  BiOLiUvlwri] 
(e)^t  rbv  irdyra  xP^^^^y  icai  /ii^deif  Aii^e  A/rc&Xctfy  Aii}[re] 
[r]wy  KaLT(H,Krirrtap  iw  AlruiXlai  fiijBewa  lAvTiXrivdwv  ^[71;] 
firiddfMOeif  6pfidfi€vof  /i^e  Kar*  dpp6(ru)9  fiijrt  wpds  ['A/x-] 
[•^]KTv^iKoy  /ii^e  Tpdf  dXXo  ^kXij^ui  firjlkp'  d^^ox^ai  ra;  dd- 
[-/i](i;  ^ira{n;<ra(  t6  kw.pov  tQv  AlrdXtap  Kal  ro2r  wpoidpoit  Kofl] 
(n)arraX^orra  r^  crp6rayo9,  6ti  eCivdws  (x^*^^  ^P^  "^^i") 
ddfioy  Th»  MvrtXijydw,   koX  ixifUXeaOou  afhtav  rh»  p6\- 
•\ap  Kal  ri»  ddfiop  Kal  rait  dpxait  del  rait  KaOiarafUvais 
dn  d  re  0tX/a  Kal  d  olKru&ras  d  ^dpxoi(ra  wp6s  AlruXoii 
dtafUpet  cli  rbp  wdpra  xP^^oPf  Kal  at  k4  tipos  d€6<aprai  ir(a)[/>] 
r&i  ir6Xiot,  <bs  iffrai  aCb'OiO'i  wdpra  eh  r6  SdporoP'   ixalp{ri') 
-<ra(  d^   Kal  roif   Tp4ap€it  Effpofiop  Orfplaop,  yL«}J5a/i0P   'A(/3)[dy-] 
•reior  Kal  tfre^dyoKrcu  aihois  dp  roh  Liopwrloun  xpwr[Ui'\ 
<rr€<pdp(a  Kar   6p6fiaroSf  6ti  riap  re  ro[X]iray  rtras  rwr  ^[6y-] 
(-r)a;r     ^i'     neXoxoydirw     Aurp(i)<rarro     koI     iirp€ur{ff)op,     iwl     rd 

'Wtfi^dePt      wpoO^fuat.         T6     d^     \l/d</>urfJM     rovro    Kal    t6    wap 

Alruj\u[p] 
(y)pd}paPTas   rol(f)   i^erdarait   el{s)  ordXXav  difiepai   elt  rh  lp({p\ 
Tta  *AaK\aTiu)f  rbv  8i  rafUap  rbp  iirl  raf  diocuc^o-idf  bbfu- 
•pot    afhoiaif   rh   re   dpdXtacap  els  rols   alxjutXtaTOtt   Kal   elt    lp{a] 
SpdxMois  TpiaKOfflais  'AXe^apdpelouSf  rh  hi  dpdXtafUL  roGr[o] 
[i]fifievai  els  ThXios  Ciarjiplop,    "l^pa^e  ifaeirras  Ei;<rd/teio(t). 

Hoffinann's  text  (vol.  ii.  p.  61). 
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0^(Mf  ( =  -0-yrr) ;  -n^iCi) :  0a?(ri  ( =  0curO»  wpoTl6ei<rif  fx^^*^*-*  ypd4>tiMn 
(subj.)>  iraura  (  =  *Tayrj^a),  fidiaa  {Attic  fiov<ra\  and  in  the  fern,  of 
participles  :  yeXalaaSf  <nrdpxoiffa,  etc. 

(g)  0  has  close  relations  with  a  and  v:  6v=iLwa  (so  too 
Thessalian),  <rrp(yrm  =  <rrparin  and  in  a  few  other  words  (cp. 
Boeotian),  but  d[rv  (as  in  Arcadian  and  elsewhere),  ivvfua.  (fii^cyia), 
bnt  TpftTOMis  ( =  Attic  wp&rcufis). 

ii.  (a)  The  "  contracting  "  verbs  appear  as  verbs  in  -fu  :  T^Xacf 
**thon  smilest,"  KdXrifUf  ffr€4>dif<afu.  In  all  three  Aeolic  dialects 
intermediate  forms  between  the  -fu  and  •(■;  inflexion  appear  in  the 
types  -rfuf,  -w,  which  occur  also  in  Phocian. 

(5)  The  perfect  participle  is  declined  like  the  present  (cp. 
Homeric  iceicX^oyres):  T€Tp€<r^€6K(ay.  This  is  true  also  of  Thessalian 
and  Boeotian. 

(c)  The  3rd  person  plural  of  the  imperative  in  both  active 
and  middle  has  a  short  vowel :  ^tipovrov^  hriiUXtcBw.  Of  this 
peculiarity  there  is  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

(d)  |0T(  and  ^0-0-1  (possibly  a  miswriting  of  itm)  are  used  as 
the  3rd  plural  of  ^/x/u. 

3.  Boeotian 

625.  While  Boeotian  offers  great  resistance  to  loss  of  F^ 
it  has  modified  its  vowel  system  more  than  any  other  Greek 
dialect.  The  Boeotian  method  of  representing  its  sounds 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  enables  the  pro- 
nunciation to  be  accurately  ascertained. 

L  (a)  1;  remained  u  and  did  not  as  in  Attic  change .  to  il. 
Hence  on  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  the  pure  u-sound 
had  to  be  represented  as  in  French  by  ou  {ov),  u  seems,  as  in 
English,  to  have  developed  after  dental  stops,  X  and  y,  a  y  (i)  sound 
before  it,  for  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  explain  such  forms  as 
TLo&xP'  (^X'7)»  IloXtoiJ-^ei'oi  (IIoXu-). 

(6)  The  sound  e  (17)  was  pronounced  very  close  aad  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Ionic  alphabet  by  ct :  irare//>,  ii^eircy  dy4$€iK€, 

(c)  The  diphthong  ou,  is  written  at  Tanagra  ae  (cp.  Latin), 

elsewhere  17,    whence  ultimately  €i  {i.e,   close   e) :    Ai<rxpiin'^s, 

Avaayiae  (=ai);  k^j  *H(rxo<^Xof  {Alax^^os)  ;  Oeipeioi. 

[Continued  an  p.  642. 
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(2)  From  Methymna : 

BfluriXci^orrof  IlroXc/xoid)  rOi  |  IlroXe/icUctf  koX  BepefUcat  94tap  \ 
€v€pyiTaj',  dydOa  rOxo-t  iiri  wpirrdifios  \  'Apx^a  fdo^e  rw  koIpcj  tQv 
Hpioriiav  *  |  iirtih^  Tlpa^iKKtit  ^CKivta  deixOen  |  x^^V^f^^PX"^^  '^^'^ 
iraXfftKw  iiTL^juik^LOw  ^iroii^aro,  6irtat  k€  rois  6[4']\oia'i  rots  varput- 
oi<r(  eU  06ciou  <n^v]\T€\4<r0€iey  Kal  d  x^^^^^  1  ^^  irai<ra  yimfrcu, 
iwLfjieXcla  ica[l]  |  c/t  raOra  irdyra  ^k  rwr  /d/wv  ^o|/Ki7i^€ 
d^^ctft  rwv  ^^(tfi'  ica2  ras  |  x^^^^^^of '  dydOa  rt^a  4^d<fna0(u'  \ 
ixei  Ke  ffwreXhi  d  xAXiyorvj  |  rott  ^^ourt  rd  tpo,  dfdwy  aihu 
Kal  I  ixydwoiffi  [difioiplay  koL  (rdpKa  wtirrdlfjufaioy  dir[d  rQ  /9]6ot 
tQ  Ovo/Upu  rw  I  A2  r<2  Z(^n7p(],  Icar  ice  ^wfaWi,  ica2  dya|ica/)i/<r<ri7y 
atb'otf,  drt  d  x^M^^*'*  I  tfre^dyo*  n/>a|ficXi;y  ^Chlvia  koI  iKy6'\ 
voit  dtfiM/Ua  Kol  adpKi  potla  Teyra|[/i]yeUci;  .  <n/i^cX^(r<rarra  rd 
7pa  rois  |  $4oun  kot  t6w  phpuov  koX  rds  x^^l^^^^^*  iiripLeKiiBtPTa. 
d^iioi 

Hoffmann,  ii.  p.  73 ;  DJ.  No.  276. 


From  Orchomenus. 

"ApxoPTos  iv  *Epxofi€vv  Qwdpx^  fjL€i\v6i  'AXaX«co/Aev(a;,  iy  8i 
FtXarlri  Mc|vo<rao  'Apx€\du  fuivhi  xpdria,  6fio\\oy[C]a  Ei)/9(^Xv 
F.tXari'/iv  k^  rij  ir^Xi  'EpIxofwWwy  *  IwiM  KCKStuarri  E£f/9(i;||Xos 
rdp  rat  t6\u»  t6  ddfttw  &wav  |  Kdr  rdf  6/ioXo7far  rdt  T€$€i<rat 
Qv\pdpx'»  dpxwrot  fieiwbs  QeiXovdlWf  \  k^  oih*  d^CKenf  d&rv  ft-t 
oidip  vdp  rdy  |  r6\ip,  dXX*  dv4xt  irdjpra  X€pl  vayrds  \\  k^  dwo- 
ded6ai'^i  TTf  t6\i  ri>  ^orref  |  rdt  dfioKoylaSy  €lfX€P  xoTiS€dotU\pw 
XptiPOP  EdpiiXv  hrLPOfilas  Firta  |  x^rrapa  po(f€<rtn  co^p  tinrvs 
duucaWLris  FUan,  vpopdTvt  <rodp  Ifyvt  x^^ii^^^'  *  ^PX*-  '''^  XP^^*** 
6  iptavr^  6  fierik  \  Bitpapxov  dpxopra  'EpxofJiepLvt,  ^Awo\ypd- 
4»€<rSri  8i  E^ipwXoP  xi^r  ipiavrdp  \  fxaffrop  rdp  t6p  rafuop  k^  t6p 
POfuilpap  rd  re  xaCfiara  rutp  wpopdrup  k^  \\  top  iiyCiP  k^  top 
Powap  K^  TOP  tinnap  Kij  \  xd  ripa  Aaafia  tupOi  id}  t6  T\€i$of 
ful  I  dToypaip4a0<a  8i  xXLopa  t&p  yeypafi\ijjpci)p  ip  rij  (rotryxw- 
pelffi.  'H  54  xd  tls  [TJpdrrccJn;  t6  ippbfuop  EftpuiXop,  d^(X^|[w 
d  t6JKis  tup  *EpxofA9Pl(ap  dpyovplu  \  {jtpas'\  werrapdKOPra  Ei>/3t£»Xu 
Ka$'  (KOfflrop  iptavrbp  icii  tSkop  ^pirta  SpalxM^s  \   8o^]  rat  fipat 

[Continued  <nv.  *^.  ^^Sk. 
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(fl?)  Similarly  oi  becomes  first  oe  and  about  the  end  of  the 
3rd  century  b.c.  passes  into  v  (ii) ;  Ko^payof,  Atoyi^oe  (  =  o<) ;  Xi;rd 
(=Xocird),  fvWaj  (=o/«r(af),  rOi  pottarOs  (ot  preserved  in  root  syllable 
but  changed  in  suffix). 

(e)  The  diphthong  ei  becomes  t:  Kifihas  ( =  ncei/t/yas),  r^i 
( =Te<a'«  "  shall  pay  "),  ifl  ( =d€l),  c  in  most  districts  becomes  very 
close  ;  hence  ^i6t  for  0€6s. 

(/)  f  is  represented  by  5  initially,  by  dS  medially :  ddkt 
( =r  ^(1^  subj. ),  ypafifMTlSdoyros, 

(g)  As  in  Attic,  -rr-  appears  where  Ionic  has  -<nr-  :  r^rrapa, 
Attic  rirrapa.  Boeotian  however  has  -rr-  where  Attic  has  -ff-  in 
hw&rra  (  =  ^6<ra),  etc. 

ii.  As  in  Thessalian  -v0-  appears  instead  of  -vt-  in  verb 
suffixes;  Tapayivinavdrf  {=irapayly»uvTou),  8afJUiitp0u)  (  =  ^/uoiVrcay 
drd  pi.  imperat.  from  iijfudu)  with  the  final  y  absent  as  frequently 
in  Doric  inscriptions  ;  diroBedUufBt  (perfect). 

626.  The  three  dialects  agree  in  the  following  respects : 

(a)  Instead  of  giving  the  father's  name  in  the  genitive  as 
in  Attic  official  designations  {^yifioaOinis  ^nifMcBivovf^  etc.),  they 
frequently  make  an  adjective  from  the  father's  name,  except  when 
it  ends  in  -das ;  hence  lAvoffiyeptloi  but  ^loaKoplBao  ;  but  in  Thes- 
salian 'HpaicXe^daiof,  etc. 

(6)  The  perfect  participle  ends  in  -taw. 

(c)  In  the  consonant  stems,  the  dative  plural  ends  in  -^fftri. 


The  Dialects  of  North- West  Greece 

627.  Here  may  be  distinguished  (1)  Locrian,  (2)  Phocian 
including  the  dialect  of  Delphi,  and  (3)  the  dialect  of  Acar- 
nania,  of  the  Aenianes,  of  Aetolia,  Epirus,  and  Phthiotis. 

628.  The  following  points  are  characteristic  of  all  three 
groups : 

(a)  The  consonant  stems  make  their  dat.  plural  in  -oct  on 
the  analogy  of  -o-  stems :  d7(^ots,  rtyoit  ( =  ri<r£),  iipx^oii^  piKt^m-oit 
(verb  in  -iu  not  -dta),  iriois  rerrdpoit.     Such  datives  are  found 

[Continued  onp,  644. 
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ir6Xis]  rub^  '"Epxo/uyluy, 

Cauer,"  No.  298  ;  />./.  No.  489  a 

IjrYVt^: atyoiSf  Attic  a/(i  ''goats."     tuyOt^ium^  Attic  (&<rt. 


From  Tanagra. 

yixlao  dpxoyros  fi€iy6s  'AXaXiro/tei'/w  ^ff[ri;]  dTidyroSy  \  exe- 
tffdf^dde  E^KTtlfiuyf  Qi&rofiTos  EMfiu)  Ae^e,  dc|56x^  rO  BdfAv 
Tp<^iyu)S  ctfity  «H)  c^pyiras  t&s  r6Xiot  |  ^avayp^tay  ^iKoKpdrrpr 
ZwtXw,  QripafUyniy  ^afxarpliaf  \\  'AroXXo^di^y  *A0<iyod6Tia  'Acrio- 
X^taf  Tubr  ir6d  ^d^rrf,  aiW-cbr  |  «c^  ^a76i'(tf$,  «r^  eTfwy  ai>rOf  7as  id) 
FvKlas  imraaiy  k^i  |  FuroriTaav  k^  d<r<pd\uiy  k^  daovXlay  k^ 
ToXifua  I  K^  Ipdyas  Itinras  xif  Kord  ydy  k^  Kwrd  ^dXarray,  k^ 
rd  I  dXXa  rdrra  Kaddr€p  rxn  dXXus  xp^iyxn  k^  eifpyiWrift. 

Cauer,"  No.  370  ;  D.L  No.  952. 

r6d  Ad0in;=rdr  A-.     iinra(ny  =  ifi-.     Idxrat  Attic  odnjt. 


Locrian  inscription  from  Naupactus  (last  part). 

Z.  I  ToiW  iwtFol9ovs  iy  'Sa&traxToy  rdy  dixay  Tp6dt9oy  hapi<r- 
Tiu  x&ro^  d\uca4rr€paSf  hapivroL  Koi  dbfiey  iy  *0ir6em  Kord 
Fl{r)oi  a&rafJMpdy.  Ao9|pov  roy  ffwoKyafudloy  irpoardray  Kara- 
ardffait  roy  Ao9poy  T6TLF\\ol9f  kclL  roy  ixiFol^oy  t§  Ao9pp,  hoiriyh 
xa  t  T(are<revr(/Aoie<r  t. — H.  Ho(r<r\Tis  k  droXlwf  Tardpa  koI  t6 
lUpot  roy  x/'^M^^  "^9  ^ar/)^,  ^e^  k*  |  diroyiyeTai,  i^tlfjusy 
dToXaxety  roy  MFoi^oy  iy  T^aOrtucroy,  \  — 6.  Hoaarn  xa  rd 
FeFa^c^bra  dta^elpf  ^^X^  '^^  H^X^^i  f^^\^  t"i»  ^<  '^a  A^ 
dy^ordpoit  doxie,  fforoyrloy  re  x*-^^^  irX^^||^  xal  NaFTcucrloy 
roy  iTiFol9oy  TXiS^,  dripuoy  cT/acv  koX  xP^Ima^a  irapuikroipayeiartu, 
TiyKoXeifUyf  rdy  dlxay  56fiey  rby  dplx^*'*  ii'  rptd^oyr*  dfidpaii 
86fji€yf  of  xa  rpid^oyr  dfidpai  \eliroyr\ai  rat  dpxdr  aX  xa  puk  8t8§ 
r§  iyxaXttfjtdy^  rdy  ^xay,  drifi\oy  eXfiey  xal  xp^M^'''^  ira/iaro^a- 
ycurrat,      T6  ptdpot  fterd  Fo||(jciardi'   diofiSfftu  hop9oy  rby   y6fuoy  * 

[CorUinvAii  <a\  ^«  ^V^. 
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also  in  Elean,  Arcadian,  and  Boeotian.    Phodan  and  the  Locrian 
of  Opus  share  with  the  Aeolic  dialects  a  form  in  -wai :    Ke^X- 

(b)  The  participles  of  verbs  iu  -^ta  have  the  suffix  -^/Ac^ot  not 
-6fAeyos  in  the  present  middle :  Kokclfupoi,  Com^tare  the  Attic 
substantive  tA  ^{XcfUfov  {=^a\6iuvov). 

{c)  The  preposition  ^i^  is  used  with  the  accusative  as  well  as 
with  the  dative  (locative) :  iv  NaiJirairroi',  iv  t6  Itpfxv,  iv  rh  iOpot, 
This  usage  is,  however,  common  to  many  other  dialects. 


1.  Locrian 

• 

629.  In  the  district  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  there  have 
been  found  two  long  inficriptions,  one  a  law  passed  by  the 
Opuntian  liocriana  to  regulate  the  relations  between  their 
colonists  about  to  settle  at  Naupactus  and  their  native  state, 
the  other  a  treaty  between  Oeanthea  and  Chaleion.  Both 
belong  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.  but  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the 
precise  date.  Canon  Hicks  (ManuuU  of  Greek  Historical  Imcrip' 
tions,  No.  63)  places  the  former  doubtfully  in  403  B.C.,  after 
the  Athenians  had  been  expelled  from  Naupactus.  Most 
authorities,  however,  place  it  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  characteristics  of  the  older  dialect  in  which 
these  inscriptions  are  written  are  as  follows : 

i.  (a)  Change    of    e    into    a    before    p  :     rardpa    (  =  irarepa), 
a/Aapay  ( =  ijfiepQv) ;  compare  the  English  Derby ,  sergeant, 

{b)  Arbitrary  use  of  the  apiritits  aaper :  ^,  i  (^),  but  haytv 
(=d7eiy). 

(c)  -trO-  is  represented  by  -ot-  :  xf^<rr<u  {  =  7CPV<rOax),  htXcrrw 
{=i\ia$<a).  This  characteristic  is  found  also  in  Boeotian,  Thessa- 
lian,  Phocian,  Elean,  and  Messenian. 

(d)  Frequent  occurrence  of  koppa  (?)  and  F:  iinFoL^w, 
FcFaMina  (from  avHvta)^  F6ti,  h6p9ov.  Fhrt,  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  mistake  for  Eori  =  J)  irn. 
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h    ddplaif   rdy    ^d0i{||ty    ctfutf.      Kal   rh    040 /uw   roit   ffvroKPa- 

fjuSloit   Ao9/)0(t    Tai)|ra   riXetuf  etfup    XaXet^oir  rott  fftv  ^Ayrupdr^ 

FotKeraii. 

Cauer,2  No.  229  ;  J9./.  No.  1478. 

There  is  no  distinction  between  long  and  short  e  and  o  sounds. 
The  rough  breathing  is  still  written  with  H.  In  line  5  the  letters 
marked  with  t  are  read  by  Meister  {Berichte  d,  Sikhs,  O,  d.  Wiss, 
1895|  p.  818)  as  xitxrei  (rrifiot  i[u)yri\.  M.  supposes  that  ir^aref  is  a 
Locrian  name  for  "nobles.*' 


The  general  drift  is  as  follows  :  The  colonists  in  Naupactus 
(if  they  have  an  action  at  law  with  an  Opuntian)  are  to  bring 
the  case  before  the  home  courts  within  a  year  of  the  ofifence 
and  have  the  right  to  a  hearing  before  other  cases  (7r/}68i9ov). 
The  magistrates  for  the  year  (so  Hicks  interprets  the  doubtful 
letters)  are  to  appoint  irpocrrarai  in  the  respective  countries, 
an  Opuntian  for  a  colonist  and  vice  versa.  A  colonist  in  N. 
who  leaves  his  father  behind  in  Opus  shall  be  entitled  to  his 
share  of  the  property  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Any  one 
destroying  these  placita  unless  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties  shall  be  disfranchised  and  his  property  confiscated 
(cp.  the  Zulu  phrase  for  the  same  thing  **  to  be  eaten  up  "). 
A  magistrate,  unless  his  office  expires  within  30  days,  must 
give  a  hearing  to  an  accusing  party,  or  suffer  the  same  penal- 
ties. The  party  (jh  fupoii)  ?  ^  is  to  swear  with  imprecations  on 
himself  and  his  household  that  he  speaks  the  truth.  The 
vote  is  to  be  by  ballot  The  same  regulations  are  to  hold  for 
the  colonists  from  Chaleion  with  Antiphates. 

^  Meister  {loc.  cit.  p.  325)  follows  0.  Gilbert  in  explaining  fUpot 
as  the  portion  of  land  {KXrjpot)  granted  by  the  State,  and  translates 
''his  property  shall  be  confiscated,  his  holding  and  his  household 
slaves ;  they  shall  swear  the  lawful  oath."  In  line  3  M.  keeps 
F4oSf  and  interprets  as  a  Doric  gen.  of  the  personal  pronoun,  "So 
far  as  in  him  lies,"  i.e,  shall  do  his  best  to  have  the  suit  decided 
on  the  same  day. 


2  N 
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2.  Phocian  including  Delphian 

630.  The  majority  of  the  inscriptions  are  records  at 
Delphi  of  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves.  Several  thousand 
additional  inscriptions^  many  of  more  general  interest,  have 
been  found  in  the  recent  French  excavations  at  Delphi 
(see  B.C.H.  pasgim). 

iL  (a)  The  genitive  sing,  in  -o-  stems  is  in  -ov,  the  ace.  plnr. 
in  -ovs.     FolKu=otKo6€v  represents  the  old  abl.  (§  310  n.). 

(5)  The  nom.  plural  is  used  for  the  ace.  in  one  of  the  oldest 
Delphian  inscriptions  in  the  form  BtKariropes  (/M^af),  a  peculiarity 
also  found  in  Elean  and  Achaean. 

(c)  Verbs  in  -tfta  and  -uw :  trvMiorreSf  diraXXorpcwofi;,  /taari' 

3.  Aetollan,  etc. 

631.  When  the  Aetolian  league  became  of  importance  in 
the  third  century  b.c.  it  apparently  established  an  official 
language,  which  at  first  was  intended  for  the  koivtj  but 
gradually  relapsed  into  the  local  speech.  F  has  disappeared, 
but  consonant  stems  continue  to  make  the  dative  plural  in 
-ots. 

632.  Closely  connected  vrith  the  dialects  of  North-West 
Qreece  are  the  dialects  of  Achaea  and  Elis  in  the  Peloponnese. 
According  to  Herodotus  viii.  73  the  Achaeans  belonged  to 
the  same  original  stock  as  the  Arcadians,  but  had  been  driven 
from  their  original  abodes  by  Dorians.  Elis  he  holds  for 
Aetolian.  Whatever  the  ethnological  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Achaea,  its  dialect  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  North-West 
group.  It  seems  likely  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Aetolia,  the 
rise  of  the  Achaean  league  in  the  third  century  &a  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  official  style  somewhat  different  from  the 
spoken  dialect.  It  has  no  special  characteristics  ;  the  most 
noticeable  point — the  use  of  the  nom.  plural  of  consonant 
stems  instead  of  the  ace. — it  shares  with  Delphian  (and 
Phtbiotic)  and  Elean. 


s 
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From  Delphi  Date  not  later  than  400  B.a  Oath  of  a 
president  (rayo$)  of  the  Labyad  Phratry  on  admission  to 
office.     B.  and  h,  represent  Q  in  the  original 

. . . .  ]  ^OTCtf.  ra7e[v]0'^(tf  di[Ka/a;$  ic]{ard  roiiv  p6fiovs  rat  [T]6[Xi]|of  . 
Kol  Toift  rw¥  AajSua^ai']  |  vkp  t&v  dveWcUtay  xal  Ta\v  Saparap '  Kal 
rd  xp^MAT-a  |  (rvfiwp<i^4ij  Kdvolki^iu  [d|(]icai(tff  t<hs  Aa/Suddcuf  [/c]|o0re 
K\€^l^4bi  oih-€  [j9]Xa[^]  ^(u  |  oUre  rtxyai  oih-M  /jMXOtp[a\i\  r&p  tu\  Aa^vadSw 
Xp'7At[(i]Twi»  Kal  T^  Tayo(l{s  ix}a^4\u  t6p  h6pK0P  ToD[f  ip  pi]urr\a  icdr  t4 
ycypafifiipa, — ff6pK\os'  Hvrlffxo/uu  wol  tov  A(|df  rov  Tarpdnov 
€vopK4o\pTi  fidfi  fUK  t6\K*  dyd0\  al  d'  |  i4HopK4oifu,  [86fi£p]  rd  icajicd  drr2 
Tuv  dyadup. 

Burial  regulations  (part  of  the  same  inscription). 

ff68^  6  TcOpJbi  xip  tu\p  iPTtxpifltap,  fii}  x\4op  vip\T€  Kal  rptdKOPra 
dpaxAi[a]|y  ipdipxp  pL-ffrc  irpid^po^p^  iiifre  FoIkcj,  t&p  di  Tox«|[a]r 
X\cupap  ^aarrdy  el/icy.  \  al  84  rt  ro&rijp  irapj8dXXo|iro,  droreiffdru 
xepTi^Ka{pTa  Bpaxftdtt  aX  «ra  fi^  i^ofi\6<nji  ixl  rCk  adpuan  fx^  irX|^oi' 
ipdifiep.  trrpCafAa  84  h4\p  h{nropa\4T(a  Kal  iroiK€<p\d\aiop  Kkp  ir<n04Tia. 
t6p  8\4  P€Kp6p  KtKaXvmUpop  0|ep/rw  aiySx,  k^p  rats  ffrp\o<pais  fi^ 
KaTTi$4pT(ap  fi7i\[8}oifi€tf  firi8'  irvrvj^bprup  4^x\dbi  rdi  FoiKlaSf  Tply  k* 
4\irl  t8  ffS^M  hUciOPTt,  nipei  \  8*  4p  Arcs  firrUy  h4prt  Ka  Aa{[o]i  ydi. 
diroT0€0rfi,  tQp  84  ir\p6<rra  reBpaKbrrtop  4p  rots  \  <ra/A<ire<r(r(  fi^  OprjpeTp 
fti;|3'  droTiJi'o',  dXX*  dxLfjtep  Fo\iKa8e  {F)4KaffTOP  (x^<^  hofi€\<rTUap  koI 
TaTpa8€\^Cjp  I  Kol  wcpOepup  K^iyy6pu>p  [ic]|al  yafifipup,  fnf84  tSLl 
hv<r[T]\€pala{i)f  firfS*  4p  toTi  deKdr[a]|(f,  firj8'  4p  roif  4piavTdi[t\fiyiT* 
olfuh^ep  fiifT*  dronJ[i'e(i'].     K.r.X. 

D,L  No.  2661 ;  Dittenberger,"  ii  pp.  26  flf. 

direXXcUfaw  are  victims  offered  at  the  dWXXcu,  a  midsummer 
festival;  ^apara*",  cakes  of  unleavened  bread.  FolKta(  =  ^o$tp).  The 
shroud  (xXati^a)  is  to  be  of  thick  white  material,  arpoipaxs  perhaps 
best  taken  with  Baunack  {D,I,  uote)  as  at  the  changing  of  the 
bearers  when  one  set  were  tired,  rather  than  with  Eeil  and 
Dittenberger  as  the  comers  of  the  streets,  or  with  Homolle 
(B.CH,  1896)  as  during  the  alternate  chants.  4p  drot  and  what 
follows  to  7CU  is  doubtful.  Baunack  explains  "let  there  be 
lamentation  to  the  full  till  he  be  buried  at  sunrise."  Blass  and  D. 
read  p.Ji84p  dyos  4<rria  *  *  let  it  be  no  sin. "  D.  reads  Tvr04Brii  preceded 
by  a  lacuna  and  the  letters  d»a.  4piavToU  "anniversaries,"  ap- 
parently the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 
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Elis 

633.  The  dialect  of  Elis,  frequently  treated  as  entirely 
isolated,  owes  its  peculiar  characteristics  to  the  mixed  nature 
of  its  population  and  to  the  fact  that,  with  a  large  element 
of  the  dialect  more  purely  represented  hy  Arcadian  and 
Cyprian,  ingredients  from  the  Doric  of  the  North- West  as  well 
as  from  the  Doric  of  the  Peloponnese  have  heen  intermingled. 
The  dialect  is  not  uniform  throughout  Elis. 

L  (a)  Original  e- sounds  whether  (1)  short  or  (2)  long  were 
proQoanced  very  open  in  Elean.  I  was  represented  hy  a  not 
merely  hefore  />  as  in  Locrian,  hat  also  sporadically  in  other 
positions  ;  I  appears  as  a :  (1)  FApyov^  ^fniv  (^peiy),  o'lreudwr 
(  =  <rifeu^wf),  iiw&rwouufy  ei><ra/3^tH  ( =  edff«/3of  17)  ;  (2)  Fpdrpa  (  =  M''/>«)i 
T\a66oPTaf  XP^^^^  {  =  7CpiMf  /ScM-tXact,  0a/yarat,  do$di  {  =  do6i\  fa 

(6)  d  even  at  the  date  of  the  earliest  inscriptions  seems  to 
have  hecome  a  spirant  (ef)  which  is  generally  represented  by  ^ 
though  d  is  sometimes  retained:  Fei^dn  (  =  €ld<S>t\  ^icam,  i^ixa, 
lfi,fijw  (  =  d^/uoy).  On  the  other  hand  the  primitive  Greek  sound 
represented  in  Attic  by  C  appears  in  Elean  as  in  Boeotian  and 
various  Doric  dialects  as  5 :  dtird^oi  (diicdfot),  etc. 

(c)  Final  t  becomes  p.  The  intermediate  stage  was  no  doubt 
the  inevitable  voicing  of  final  t  before  a  following  voiced  consonant. 
Thus  ro?f  M  must  be  pronounced  ioizde.  The  change  of  final  -s 
to  -/>  is  found  in  other  dialects  as  Laoonian  (Dorian).  After  the 
pronunciation  changed,  -t  was  still  occasionally  written :  rocp 
faXeiwf. 

(d)  Medial  s  between  vowels  disappears:  iTobia  {  =  iwolriaa). 
But  this  change  though  occurring  also  in  other  dialects  is  found 
in  Elean  only  in  the  -t  aorist  and  there  but  rarely. 

(e)  $  was  apparently  no  longer  C  but  >  (§  76),  henoe 
To^o-frat  arises  out  of  voii^aaOiu. 

(/)  Compensatory  lengthening  In  the  aoo.  plural  of  -o-  and 
-d-stems  is  sometimes  found  in  -oct  and  -atr  as  in  Aeolio.  It  ia 
possible  that  here  there  is  a  confusion  between  dat.  and  aoa 

[Continued  on  p.  560. 
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From  Olympia.     Date  earlier  than  680  B.a 

'A  FfArpa  r<M  FaXelois,  Harptiiv  6appht  koX  7€vedy  Kal  rairo,  \  iU 
(4  r(t  Kariap(v6a'€ie  Fdppevop  FdXelo.  AI  ^<^  fJtiwidcTap  rd  ^\Kata  6p 
fUyurrop  r Aot  (xoi  koI  toI  /SeuriXaes ,  ^i^jca  fUfaU  xa  |  dworlyoi  FiKcurros 
Tor  iUirLiro€6vro9  #fo(r)^i5Tatt  roi  Zl  *OXuy||ir/ot.  'EWi^oi  ^4  k 
AXoyo^icas,  xal  r2X\a  jtxaia  ^eyir|^o  d  ^ufuopyla'  al  ^(^  fjJviroif 
^mw  dToriyiro  iv  fuurr/>d|ou.  Kl  ^^]  rts  rb»  alriaditrra  j^ixalov 
IfjLdffKoi,  iv  ToX  i^eKafipalfu  k  ^ji'^X^C^''']^*  ^  Fti^bi  IfJuivKOi'  koX  iraTpias 
6  ypoiptin  raiJ[T]d  ko.  irdtricot.  |  [T]u?  V  [a/e]<  k  (oi  6  xUfo^  lap^ 
'OXvvTlat, 

* 

It  is  thus  transcribed  into  Attic  by  Caiier  (p.  176,  2nd  ed.). 

'H  jHfTpa.  TOit  'HXe/ots.  ^parpiaf  Oappeiy  Kal  yepeiuf  Kal  rd  aCrroVf 
I  e^  di)  rts  KaOiepcHHreieif  Appofot  *HXeiov.  £/  di  fi^  irideiev  rd  Si\Kaia 
Bs  tUyirrw  riXot  (xoi  Kal  o2  /ScuriX^r,  dixa  fi^as  B.P  \  dworivoi  fKoarot 
rGtv  fiii  iwiTOiodvTutp  KaraO&rovs  rQ  Ait  (r(^)  '0Xi;/i||ir(4^  yinivvoi.  d* 
9lp  6  iWavodlxjiSt  Kal  rd  dXXa  SlKaia  firiyv\4Tta  ^  hifuovpyla'  tl  di 
ft.^  fiTjifOoi,  8iT\ovy  AxoTtvirw  iv  €{/0iv\aL%,  W.  84  tis  rbv  diKaitav 
alriadivTa  Ifidffffoi,  iv  rj  StKafivalqi  {^f^  ^  ^I'^X^'^^^^)  '^  eiSflts 
Ifidffffot'  Kol  <l>parplas  6  ypaipcbs  ra^rd  hv  irdcrxoi.  |  Tyde  e/t  dei  h» 
etri  6  vlya^  lapdt  {iv)  *0\vfiwiqL. 

The  meaning  of  many  parts  is  doubtful,  and  even  the 
general  drift  of  the  whole  is  uncertain.  Blass  {DJ.  No.  11 52) 
gives  as  a  possible  interpretation  the  conjecture  that  the 
inscription  is  a  guarantee  of  security  for  Patrias  a  ypafi/mrevs. 
The  forms  cttckttoi,  eircvireTO,  Ifviroi  are  interpreted  in  many 
ways.  They  seem  to  have  to  do  with  the  infliction  of  a  fine  ; 
Blicheler  compares  Latin  inquit ;  Brugmann  (Qrundr,  ii. 
§737)  assumes  a  verb  *ira-^it}  "exact"  (  =  *kjiui'jfi). 
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iL  (a)  The  nom.  plural  of  consonant  stems  is  used  for  the 
accusative,  as  in  Delphian  and  Achaean  :  irXe^oyep,  x^P'-'^^P' 

(5)  Similarly  the  consonant  stems  form  the  dat  plural  in  -ms  : 
X/n7fidroiS|  dyc^oip.     Similar  forms  are  found  (on  one  inscription) 
for  the  gen.   and  dat.  dual:   jhraSvyiolots  {  =  virolyyl<yw  hut  text 
doubtful ),  a^oloip  (=ai)roiy),  -ois  being  added  to  the  dual  suffix. 
• 

Doric 

634.  The  Doric  dialects  occupj  all  the  Peloponnese  (ex- 
cept Arcadia,  Elis,  and  Achaia),  and  some  of  the  islands,  as 
Melos  and  Thera,  Cos,  Rhodes  in  the  Aegean.  The  longest 
Greek  inscription  in  existence  is  in  the  Doric  dialect  of 
Gortyn  in  Crete.  Doric  is  also  represented  in  many  colonies  ; 
Cyrene  from  Thera  (while  Thera  according  to  the  legend 
was  colonised  from  Laconia) ;  Corcyra,  Syracuse,  and  its 
ofifshoots  from  Corinth ;  Tarentum  and  Heraclea,  its  offshoot, 
from  Laconia ;  Megara  Hyblaea  and  Selinus,  its  offshoot, 
from  Megara  ;  Gela  and  Agrigentum  from  Rhodes. 

The  literary  records  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  untrust- 
worthy for  the  dialect.  The  Doric  in  the  choruses  of  Attic 
tragedy  is  purely  conventional,  and  consists  mostly  in  keeping 
original  d  instead  of  changing  it  as  usually  in  Attic  to  rj. 

635.  Some  characteristics  are  universal  throughout  Doric : 
(L)  the  Ist  pers.  plural  of  the  active  ends  in  -/tcs ;  (ii.)  the 
suffixes  of  the  active  are  used  for  the  future  passive  (§  492)  ; 
(iii.)  according  to  the  grammarians  Doric  had  a  system  of 
accentuation  different  from  either  Attic  or  Aeolic.  The 
chief  variations  in  accent  seem  to  have  been,  (a)  that  mono- 
syllables were  accented  with  the  acute  where  Attic  had  a 
circumflex,  (6)  that  final  -at,  -ot,  were  treated  as  long 
syllables,  (c)  that  the  3rd  pers.  plural  of  active  preterite  tenses 
was  accented  on  the.  penultimate,  probably  by  analogy  from 
other  persons :  thus  cAucraficv,  cXixrarc,  cXixrav,  with  the 
accent  throughout  on  the  same  syllable,  (d)  that  in  a  number 
of  cases  analogy  maintained  an  acute  where  Attic  had  a 
circumflex :  iraiSes^  yvvaiKCs,  KaXtos  (adverb,  cp.  KaXds), 
while  in  others  analogy  brings  in  the  final  circumflex  where 
Attic  keeps  an  acute  on  an  earlier  syllable :  iraiSoiv,  wavriov. 
But  our  information,  even  if  correct,  is  too  incomplete  to 

[Continued  on  p.  552. 
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From  Olympia.     Date  about  600  b.g. 

'A  fpdrpa  niip  FaXtlois  koX  tois  EC\Faolois.  Sur/uax^a  k  e(f)a 
ixarbw  Firta,  \  dpxot  B4  Ka  rot,  Al  84  rt  Wot  atre  F4ros  alrt 
F\dpyWf  avy€{'i)dw  k*  i\{\)d\ois  rd  r*  a\(\a)  xal  irA||p  ro\4fJLO' 
al  84  /id  <n/ye(i)aF,  TdXayrdv  k  \  dpyi^po  dfrorlyoiav  rdi  Al  *0\wirLoi 
Tol  Ka\\{8)8a\4fJi,eyoi  XaTpeiSfuvov,  Al  84  rip  rd  y\pd<f>€a  rat 
Ka{8)8a\4oiTO  afre  F4Tas  oXrt  r\€\€<rrd  aXrt  SSifioSf  4v  T4Tidpoi  k 
4w4x\\oiTO  Toi  VroOr*  4ypati(fi)4¥ot, 


It  is  thus  transcribed  into  Attic  by  Cauer  (p.  179, 
2nd  ed.). 

'H  ^pa  Tois  'HXefocf  koX  rdis  Ei/la^Mf.  Xvfifuixia,  hw  etri  4Kar6w 
irri,  I  dpxoi  8'  dr  t68€.  El  84  n  84oi  efre  (wot  ttrt  \  fpyov,  trweiep 
dr  dXXi^Xoif  rd  r*  dXXa  koX  fre\\pl  wdKifJMV'  el  84  /j,i}  aweUv^  rdXavrov 
Bm  I  dpyHpov  droTiPoiiP  rji  Att  (r^)  *0\vfiTl(p  ol  KaTei\8ri\a6fjiEvoi 
\aTpev6fJue¥0¥,  El  84  rtr  rd  ^{pdfi/mTa  rdSe  KaraSTiKoiTO  ctre  (n^s 
efre  r)€Xe<rrT;i  elfre  8rjfjL0Sf  4v  rj  4Tapq.  dr  iy4x\\oiTo  t(}  ivravda 
yeypafJLfi4¥ifi  (read  rj  yeypafifjjrijj. 

The  name  of  the  people  who  make  the  treaty  with  the 
Eleans  is  not  certain.  Blass  (D.I.  voL  i.  p.  336)  would  read 
'  Hpatpois  "  inhabitants  of  Heraia."  The  final  -s  of  rcAcora  is 
probably  omitted  by  mistake.  In  the  last  line  Blass  reads 
rot  Tavrq  (y€)yfyaJ(ji)fi€Voi, 
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permit  of  this  method  of  accentuation  heing  carried  out 
systematically.  Most  modern  authorities  therefore  follow 
the  Attic  system  even  for  Doric  inscriptions. 

636.  The  division  of  Doric  adopted  by  Ahrens  into  a 
diaUcttu  severior  and  a  diaUdus  mitis  turns  (1)  on  the  con- 
traction of  o  +  o  and  €  +  c  into  w  and  r;  respectively  in  the 
former  and  ov  and  ci  in  the  latter,  and  (2)  on  the  compensatory 
lengthening  in  oi,  rf,  or  ov,  ci.  But  this  distinction  is  not 
geographical,  as  Ahrens  held,  but  chronological ;  the  older 
inscriptions  showing  the  severer  forms,  the  later  inscriptions 
of  the  same  dialects  when  influenced  by  the  Koiin^  the  milder. 

1.  Laconia 

637.  Besides  inscriptions  we  have  for  Laconian  the  frag- 
ments of  Alcman,  the  treaty  in  Thucydides,  v.  77  and  the 
Laconian  in  Aristophanes,  Lysittrata,  1076  ff.,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  number  of  glosses.  These  sources  however,  as 
in  other  cases,  are  untrustworthy. 

i.  (a)  In  the  earliest  inscriptions  intervocalic  -a-  appears  as 
in  other  Greek  dialects,  but  in  the  period  between  450  and  400 
according  to  Boisacq  it  changes  into  h.  The  inscriptions  with 
medial  '<r-  are,  however,  doubtfully  attributed  to  Laconia. 

(b)  The  change  of  the  aspirate  0  into  a  spirant  frequently 
represented  by  <r,  but  probably  having  the  value  of  )>,  belongs  to  a 
later  period  if  we  may  trust  the  inscriptions.  If  this  characteristic 
is  late  it  must  be  to  the  copyists  that  we  owe  tQ  aiCa  ai^fuiTos  {=Tav 
$€ov  6i6fjMT<»)  in  Thucydides,  v.  77,  and  the  same  change  in  Alcman 
and  Aristophanes*  Lysistraia. 

(c)  The  -f-  of  Attic  is  represented  by  -W- :  yvfjwdSdofuu, 

(d)  From  Hesychius  we  may  gather  that  Laconian  like 
Boeotian  had  preserved  v=il:  i^oOyuvtp  ( =  fuJ^wi^cs).  This  word 
shows  the  rhotacism  which  later  Laconian  shares  with  Elean. 
Many  of  the  late  Laconian  inscriptions  are  not  to  be  trusted  to 
give  the  genuine  forms  of  the  dialect,  for  under  the  Romans  an 
archaising  tendency  set  in.  Foreign  influence  is  shown  still 
earlier  by  the  substitution  of  -/xev  for  -fiet  as  the  ending  of  the 
1st  pers.  plural,  by  the  contraction  of  o  +  a  into  u  not  a  :  old 
Laconian  irparos=irpwros ;  and  by  other  changes  towards  Attic 
forms. 
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From  Tegea.  Date  earlier  than  that  of  the  following  docu- 
ment Ficks  holds  it  to  be  not  Laconian  but  Achaean ; 
it  probably  refers  to  one  of  the  Perioeci,  not  to  a 
Spartiate. 

SouSlqL  TapKa{6)$4Ka  t§  ^tXaxaj^o  T*erpaicaTitu  pufcu  ipyvplo.  E/ 
fi\iv  xa  ^(6e.  a&rbs  dfeXiffOo,  al  64  K\a  fi^  ^6e,  toI  {*)viol  iveXdaOo  roi 
yy€\\<rioif  iweL  Ka  {*)€pdffoirri  irivre'  FiT€\a.'  el  6i  Ka  /a^  foirt,  rai 
$vyar4p€t  \  [dyeX&rOo  rai  ypeffleu  •  ei  64  Ka  fik  \  i"[o]»^t,  toI  vMih 
dpcXdaSo  '  el  64  xa  \  fii  vdOoi  ^ovn,  roi  Aaffiffra  iro$lK\\€s  6,pe\6<r9o  • 
el  64  jc*  d¥if>i\4ywT\{i,  r)oi  Teyedrai  6iayy6vT0  icA(t)  rbv  $e0fi6y. 

Cauer,"  No.  10  b  ;  I)  J.  No.  4598. 

The  general  drift  of  the  above  is  as  follows.  X.  a  Spartan 
had  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Athene  400  minae  of  silver, 
which  if  he  lives  he  may  recover.  Failing  him  his  legitimate 
sons  may  recover  it  five  years  after  they  reach  puberty,  whom 
failing  the  legitimate  daughters,  whom  failing  the  illegitimate 
sons,  whom  failing  the  next  of  kin.  Arbitration  in  case  of 
dispute  is  left  to  the  people  of  Tegea. 


Dedication  by  Damonon  (about  400  b.g.)  in  gratitude  for  his 
unparalleled  successes  in  the  chariot  races. 

Aafi6¥w  I  dy40€K€{¥)  *A6aycUa[i]  |  HoXidxp 
yucdhas  |  raira  ir^  oi64i  \\  xeiroKa  roy  yvy.  \ 
Td6e  4ylKahe  Aa^6roy] '  |  t§  a&ro  Te$plTircl[i]  a&rbs  dyioxlow  \ 
4y  TaiaF6xo  TeTpdKi[y]  \\  koX  'ASdytua  reTipdKiy]  \  K4\evk6yia  rer- 
[pdKiy]-  I  Kol  nohol6aia  Aafi6yo{y]  4ylKe  'EXei,  xal  6  K4\[e^  \  dfi^Si, 
a6r6f  dyioxloy  \\  4yhep6hais  IwToii  \  4irrdKiy  4k  ray  a&ro  \  trxoy  k4k 
TO  aiir'jp  tinr[o]"  |  xal  Uohol6(ua  Aafidyov  \  [4]ylKe  Bevplg.  4«crd[if ]t[i'] 
li  a&rbs  dyioxioy  ^''iJup&hai.s  Xttois  \  4k  rav  airro  Xxirov  \  k4k  to 
a&ro  Itto*  |  k4v  *ApioyTlat  4vlKe  \\  Aafibyov  dxTdxiP  \  ai^ds  dvioxloy  \ 
4yhep6haus  Ittois  |  4k  Toiy  airro  iTiroy  I  k4k  to  airro  frro,  Kal  ||  6  K4\e^ 
^y<<ce'[a/ia]'  kuI  'E\evJt&yia  Aapi^ov]  \  4vlKe  a^bs  dviox^oy  \  4yhep6- 
hais  Ixrois  \  TerpdKiy,  ||  Td6e  4ylKahe.  [The  rest  is  fragmentary 
and  unintelligible.] 

Cauer,»  No.  17  B  ;  2?./.  No.  4416. 
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2.  Heraclea 

638.  The  Heraclean  tables  were  found  in  the  bed  of  a 
Lucanian  stream  in  the  year  1 732.  They  are  two  in  number, 
of  bronze,  and  contain  minute  details  with  regard  to  the 
letting  of  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  local  temple.  They 
probably  date  from  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  ac. 
The  dialect  is  not  pure  and  the  alphabet  is  Ionic,  although  it 
has  a  symbol  for  F  which  is  not,  however,  used  medially. 
The  numerals  appear  sometimes  in  Doric,  sometimes  in 
Hellenistic  forms.     The  most  noticeable  points  are  : — 

L  Arbitrary  use  of  the  spiritus  asper :  fo-os,  oVfwn^  ixru),  iwia 
(under  the  influence  of  ^irrd). 

ii.    (a)  The  dative  plural    of   participles    in   -rii  appears  as 

-wraaffi :  irpa<r0'6rra<r<rt,  (rroffin  (from  a  variant  plural  hT€s=(^€s). 

(6)  The  perfect  active  makes  its  infinitive  in  -ijfiey :  tc^v- 

TtvKrjfuy.    In  the  contraction  of  vowels  the  dialect  belongs  to  the 

dicUedus  severior. 


3.  Messenia 

639.  From  Andania  in  Messenia  there  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tion dealing  with  sacrificial  rites  in  honour  of  the  Kabeiri, 
but  it  is  too  late  (first  century  B.c.)  to  be  of  value  for  the 
dialect  The  treaty  from  Phigalea  which  belongs  to  the  third 
century  b.c.  shows  Aetolian  influence. 

The  contraction  of  vowels  is  still  true  to  the  Doric  type. 
The  most  characteristic  features  are  : — 

(a)  The  3rd  plural  of  subjunctives  in  •lym  not  -«m  :  xpori- 
BrjpTt,  vfKnypa^vTL, 

(h)  The  particles  dy  and  Ka  are  both  used  in  the  Andanian 
inscription. 
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From  first  Heraclean  table. 

TptayyOw  iroTdyu)p\Ti  xal  rb  fil<r0(a/ia  dToSiSQirn  wdp  Firos 
del  Htwdfua  firipbt  irporepelq.'  Kal  {at)  k*  (piTpoaOa  \  dToSlvwin-i, 
dira{6yri  it  rdr  dafi^aiw  fxtyby  koI  xapturprriahvri  toU  ffnayiprcus 
TcHs  I  iirl  tQw  Ftritop  rf  dafMcltp  x^  futrrus  run  x"*^  KpiBat  KoBapds 
doKlfuis,  tiat  jca  d  7a  I  <f>ip€L.  IloTa^dm  Si  wpur/y^ias  rocs  To\iajf6fiois 
TfHS  del  iwl  Twr  Feriuw  ivTaatnv  rdp  ||  irevTainjplBa  Cn  Ka  i6€\6yT€S 
rol  ToXiawdfioi  ScKibm-ai,  Kal  aX  riwl  xa  dWy  |  wapduyri  rdv  yap,  dv 
Ka  a^rol  fUfUffSwruvrai,  fi  dprCffutn-L  ^  dToStbvToi  rdv  i\iriKafnrlayy 
dv  a^d  rd  Tapi^byrai  irpuryy^ws  ol  irap\ap6rr€s  fj  cltt  k'  dprrOffei  fj  oi 
Tpi\afjtdpoi  rdp  iiriKapnrUuff  dp  d  koX  6  i^  dpxds  fiefu<r0u>fjjpos,  "Oaris 
S4  Ka  /j,^  irordyei  Tp<ayyj^\un  1j  fi^  rb  filffOufui  dTo8i5ifi  Kdr  rd 
yeypa/xfiipa,  t6  re  fdaOufJM  biirXei  diroreLffei  rb  M  ru  Fi\\reos  Kal 
rb  dfiirutXrifia  rois  re  woXiapbfJLOis  Kal  rois  ffirayiprais  rdis  del  iwl  rQ 
Fireoif  6a<r<fi  Ka  \  fielopot  dfAfu<r$(a$ij  rdp  vipre  Fini  rd  Tpara,  Sn 
Ka  re\40ei  ^a<pia6h  dfUL  ir&p  rf  Tpdr(p  |  fuffOtifMrif  koI  rd  4v  rqi 
yqi  Te^vrevfUpa  Kal  oUoSofArffUpa  \  xdpra  ras  r6XiOf  iffaSprat. 

Kaibel,  LS.L  No.  646 ;  Cauer,a  No.  40  ;  D.L  No.  4629. 

The  passage  given  above  is  from  near  the  beginning  of  a  lease 
of  the  "  sacred  lands  of  Dionysus  "  granted  according  to  a  decree 
of  the  Heracleans  by  the  state  and  certain  magistrates  called 
ToXuLpSfioi.  The  lease  is  for  life.  The  lessees  are  to  have  the 
crops  so  long  as  they  produce  sureties  and  pay  the  rent  annually 
on  the  first  of  Panamus  (September).  If  the  lessees  thresh  out 
before,  they  are  to  bring  to  the  public  granary  (Lat.  rogus)  and 
measure  out  with  the  state  measure  before  the  oflScials  appointed 
for  the  year  the  required  amount  of  good  pure  barley  such  as  the 
land  produces.  The  sureties  must  be  produced  every  five  years 
before  the  officials,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  at  their  discretion. 
If  the  lessees  sublet,  or  mortgage,  or  sell  the  crop,  the  new  tenant 
or  mortgagee  or  purchaser  of  the  crop  is  to  take  the  responsibilities 
of  the  original  tenant.  If  a  lessee  fails  to  produce  sureties  or  to 
pay  his  rent,  he  is  fined  double  a  year's  rent  and  a  fine  on  reletting 
fixed  by  the  popular  vote  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  new 
rent  obtained  (the  land  being  supposed  to  be  nm  out  and  therefore 
at  first  fetching  less  rent  on  reletting)  for  the  first  five  years. 
Everything  planted  or  built  upon  the  estate  by  the  defaulting 
leasee  is  to  fall  to  the  state. 
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4.  Argolis  and  Aegina 

640.  Argolis  included  besides  Argos  other  important  towns : 
Mycenae,  Troezen,  Tirjns,  Hermione,  and  £pidauru&  From 
the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Epidaurus  a  large  number  of 
interesting  inscriptions  have  been  obtained  in  recent  years. 
The  earliest  Argolic  inscriptions  are  too  short  to  be  of  much 
value  for  the  dialect,  but  we  can  see  that  f  was  still  retained  : 
€iroiF€h€,  a  form  which  shows  the  same  comparatively  late 
change  of  intervocalic  ht-  as  we  have  already  seen  in  Elean 
and  Laconian.  Koppa  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  oldest 
inscriptions 

L  (a)  Final  -ps  is  preserved  as  in  Cretan  :  rbys  Udys^  AlyivaUu^s. 
Similarly  medial  -ws-  is  found  in  Aravo-ai^  from  Mycenae  and 
dydtyffoys  frojn  Nemea. 

(6)  -<r$-  is  represented  at  Epidaurus  (1)  by  -S-  alone,  as  some- 
times in  Cretan  :  *16fioylKa  ;  (2)  by  -ff- :  iyKaTowrpt^aa-aLy  the  sound 
apparently  being  )>. 

ii.  (a)  Verbs  of  the  Attic  type  -^ta  make  the  aorist  in  -vca : 
idUaffffay, 

(6)  At  Epidaurus  ffvyriOriin  occurs  as  a  2nd  person. 

(c)  From  Epidaurus  comes  the  infinitive  iTi$ijy=iTi0€iwai, 


5.  Megaka  and  its  colonies  Selinus  and 

Byzantium 

641.  The  inscriptions  are  not  old,  and  Aristophanes' 
Megarian  in  the  AchamianSj  729-835  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
There  was  a  close  connexion  between  Boeotia  and  Megara 
which  has  influenced  the  Megarian  dialect  at  least  in 
Aegosthena. 

a-a  fidv;  in  the  AchamtatUy  767  shows  a  plural  *ri-a 
(§  197  n.). 
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From  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Epidaurus. 

'Ai^p  Toi>r  raf  x^p^  dajcn/Xoi/f  dirparetr  ^ci;r  rX&y  |  M^  d[0](irero 
irol  rdy  ^edy  iK^rtk^,  OctapCatf  di  roifs  iy  rui  lapQi  \  [?r]/ya/caf  drfoTci 
Tois  Idfjuurip  koI  (nroivkcvpe  rd  ^ir(7/)d|4/ua|[T]a.  'E7ira^ct;5fa»'  d^  d^ty 
elSe*  ihhMi  inrb  rCk*  vomi  d<rrpa7aX/^oir|[r]of  ai)roD  jcal  /t^XXorror 
^dXXecr  Twc  d(rrpa7dXw(  iriipayivTa  |  [r]^  ^edy  4ipa\ia$cu  irl  rdv 
Xi7pa  KcU  iKTtiyal  oif  roirs  8aKT6}j[\}ovs,  us  8*  dro/Sa/i;,  do«(e(y  <ruyjcd/i^af 
rdy  x^pa  ica^'  ^a  iKT€iveLW  \  [ryav  dairrtJXwy,  ^rel  d^  rdKras  i^tvO^vaXf 
iTtpcrnfp  viw  rbv  0€6p,  \\  [e]^  fri  dirumiffci  roh  iwiypd/Afiaffi  rois  irl 
rQfi  TivdKiinf  Tuv  \  [ic]ard  rb  \l\epli»,  aiVrds  8'  oO  tpdfiev'  6ti  toIvvp 
ifjLTpoffOep  dTlareis  \  [a]^o[i]j  c[vk]  iovffw  dirLffTois,  rd  \oit6v  i<rrto 
roc  4>dfijev,  dirurrof  |  [d  8^is].  *Afi4pas  8^  yevofidvas  iryi^  i^rj\0€. — 
^AfjL^poaia  i^  'A^ai'di'  |  [drep6]irT[t]XXoj.  AOra  Iic^T[w]  IjXec  roi  rdv 
^e6y.  HtpUfnrovffa  Si  \  [jcard  rjd  [2a]p6r  tQv  lafidruv  rivd  hieyiXa 
wf  dTiBawa  Koi  d9i^a||[ra  ibw\ra  x(i'Xoi>f  koX  rvipiKoin  irf uis  yiveaOai 
iv&irviov  Ibbv^ras  fi6]rov.  *^Ka6€<ibo\HFa  hk  6ypiv  cTdc  i86K€i  ol  6  debt 
iirurrds  |  [e/ir«ii'],  fr[i]  ^117  flip  vuf  roirfffoi,  fuffObfi  fidpToi  vtv  Scrftroi 
dif\[0ifiew  €]ls  rb  lapi»  dv  dpy6p€0¥f  inrbfivafia  ras  dfiaBlas'  ef3ray[[ra 
W  (?)  TavTo]  dvaxlaffcu  oi/  rbv  iirr/XXov  rbv  vocovvra  Kal  0dp/i[a||jc6i' 
Ti  #7X^]**'     *A.fj4pas  Si  yepofiiyas  [6]7if;j  ^^X^e. 

Z>./.  No.  3339.  Cp.  Cavvadias,  FauilUs  cTJS^ndaure,  p.  25. 
Prellwitz  in  D,L  accents  rdif  but  toI  seems  prelerable.  After 
&Tt<rros  CavT.  reads  6p[ofia]. 

From  Megara.     Date,  third  century  B.c. 

'EveiSij  *AyadoK\7Js  *Apx*-^^f^^  I  ^otdrrios  eCwovs  iu)y  StarcXct  |  koI 
t^pyiras  rov  SdfMv  tov  \  Meyapiup,  dyadSU  r^cUf  ded6||x^ai  t&i 
povKSU  Kol  rui  SdfUM  \  vpb^epop  airrbp  tlfiey  kcU  iK^fybpovs  a^oO  ras 
vbXios  T&s  I  "ilLeyapiuy  Karrbp  pbfMOP'  ttfiep  \  Si  airQi  koI  oliclas 
ifiTOffLP  II  Kol  TpoeSplop  ifji  TOffL  Tois  dyw\<ruf  els  d  wbXis  rlSriri. 
*Ayypa\l^d\TU)  Si  rb  Sbyfia  rbSe  b  ypafifia\T€bs  roO  Sdpiov  ip  o-rdXcu 
\i6i\pai,  KoX  dpOh-tii  els  rb  'OXvpuritiop,  \\  BoffiXcbs  UcurtdSas' 
iarpardlyovp  Aiop^ios  HvpptSOf  Aafii\as  MarpoKXios,  *ApTi4>i\os 
Z^idlxov,  ^POfflOcos  Uaalupos,  "RpicU^y]  \  TAi^'os.  TpatifM[r€M] 
povK&s  II  Kol  SdfMV  "Itvup  Uayxdpeos. 

Cauer,«  No.  106  ;  D.L  No.  8006. 
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6.  Corinth  with  its  colonies  Corcyra, 

Syracuse,  etc. 

642.  The  dialect  of  the  bucolic  poets  Theocritus,  Bion, 
and  MoBchus  is  often  said  to  be  Doric  of  Syracuse,  but  is  too 
artificial  and  eclectic  to  be  true  to  the  spoken  dialect  of  anj 
one  place.  The  dialect  of  Theocritus  in  his  Doric  idylls,  if 
the  MSS.  tradition  could  be  trusted,  seems  to  resemble  more 
the  dialect  spoken  in  the  island  of  Cos  and  its  neighbourhood 
than  any  other.  The  works  of  Archimedes  are  too  late  to 
record  the  dialect  accurately,  and  here  again  the  tradition  has 
been  faulty. 

643.  The  old  inscriptions  of  Corinth  and  her  colonies  are 
few  and  short 

i.  (a)  In  the  earlier  dialect  f  and  ?  were  preserved ;  {  and  ^ 
are  written  x^i  ^ :  Xo-dr^ot,  typa^t. 

(6)  Corcyrean  shows  an  unvoiced  p  in  phoFeuffi  and  possibly 
a  similar  M  in  MAef^ios ,  while  F  is  used  as  a  glide  in  d^M^rei^f  oi^ra, 
etc 

(c)  In  Corcyrean  and  Sicilian  X  before  dentals  appeared  as  p  : 
hBbv  (Corcyra)  =  A^(6y,  Syracusan  ^irrias,  etc=^iXT(af. 

{d)  Sicilian  also  transposed  the  initial  sounds  of  o*^:  yj/i,  etc., 
and  made  2nd  aorist  imperatives  in  -ov,  \dpw  for  Xa/3^,  etc 

ii.  The  perfects  were  declined  as  presents  in  Sicilian,  as 
ScBolKUf  T€r6vd€ti,  M^Kew  (inf.)  in  Theocritus,  Avayfypij^omoi  in 
Archimedes. 
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From  Corinth. 

Caucr.a  ^io,  71  ;  D,L  No.  3114. 

AFcvia  the  same  root  as  in  Attic  AciviW.     Observe  the 
quantity  of  the  middle  syllable. 


From  Corcyra. 

(a)       Za^ia  rb^e  *Appid8a  Xap&iros'  rbv  d'5Xe|<rey  'kpet 
pap^dficyoy  irapi,  vavc^v  iw*  'Apdddoio  phoFaiffL 
To\Ki\¥  dpi<rT«>[f]orra  jcord  ffToif6F€(r{<r)eu'  dfvrdy. 

Cauer,"  No.  84  ;  D.I.  No.  3189. 

/3apvdfi€V0Vj  §  206.     Blass  in  DJ.  reads  dpurrevrovra, 
supposing  the  second  r  a  mistake. 

Date  probably  fourth  century  ac. 

(6)  Updrawis  XrpdTUP,  |  fuls  "i^vSpei^i,  dfUpa  Te\rdpTa  irl  84Ka, 
wpoardrai  |  Tvd6io%  XuKpdrtvs,  ||  U^eroi'  ToeT  d  6Xla  \  AiO¥6<riov 
^pvplxov  I  *A0r}y<uow  airrbw  koX  |  iKybvom,  dlBwri  Si  Kal  \  7dr  xal 
olKlas  (firaffiP.  \\  Tdv  8i  rpo^evlav  ypdylfav\Tai  els  X'*'^^''  dp64fJtev  | 
ef    Ka    TpopotfXois    xal    irpold/KocT    Bok^    JcaXu^f   ^«v.  |  AiwCatop  \\ 

^pwlxOU  I  *A01JV€UOW. 

Cauer,"  No.  89  ;  D.I,  No.  3199. 


From  Syracuse.     Found  at  Olympia. 
Hidpw  h  A€iwofj4p€os  j  Kol  rol  Xvpaucoeloi  \  r§  Ai  TCp{p)a»*  drd 

CBuer,«  No.  95  ;  D.I  No.  3228. 
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7.  Crete 


644.  Of  all  the  Doric  dialects  that  exemplified  in  the 
early  Cretan  of  the  great  Qortyn  inscription  is  the  most 
peculiar.  The  date  is  uncertain,  but  probably  not  later  than 
the  fifth  century  b.c.  Other  Cretan  inscriptions  are  later 
and  less  characteristic.  There  are  a  few  marked  similarities 
in  the  Qortyn  dialect  to  the  Arcado-Cyprian  which  may  be 
the  result  of  dialect  mixture.  As  early  as  the  date  of  the 
Odyssey  (xix.  175  flF.)  there  were  different  elements  in  the 
population  of  Crete : 

AWri  d*  AWuy  yXuffaa  fu/uyfUinfi'  iv  fUv  *Axcuol, 

Atapiiei  re  r/}(x<itiC6f  Siol  re  UeXaayU. 

645.  i.  (a)  -Tj,-  is  represented  medially  by  -rr-  as  in  the  Thes- 
salian  and  BoeotiaD  dialects  :  bir&rroi  {^6(roi\  Idrrg,  {  =  *e-9nt-idi) 
dative  of  present  participle  of  elfil.     But  -rrji-  became  -vff- :  iKovaav 

(6)  Attic  ^  is  represented  by  8  initially  in  6o6f  ( =  ^tf6t).  In 
the  dialects  of  other  Cretan  towns  r-  or  rr-  is  found  in  the  initial 
sound  of  Zet/s,  Z^va,  wliich  is  represented  at  Dreros  by  T^va,  on  a 
coin  by  Tr^ya.     Medially  -88-  is  found  in  iUahhtv  (dtird^etv). 

(c)  The  combination  -9U  was  kept  both  medially  and  finally  : 
fiiwal  (dat  plural  of /iijy),  ixiffTwce  (-ySff-),  iTtfidWouffi  (dat.  plural), 
fKOPffoy^  rifjid¥Sf  iXevdipovs,  KaraOivs  (participle).  But  generally 
r6f ,  rdf  (ace  pi. )  before  an  initial  consonant  (§  248). 

{d)  In  the  Qortyn  inscription  aspirates  are  not  distinguished 
from  breathed  stops :  irvXas,  AvrpoTov,  Kpifiara.  $,  however,  is 
written  except  in  combination  with  if.  It  seems  to  have  become 
a  spirant  and  to  have  assimilated  a  preceding  <r  in  dro-FciTdOBo 
( =  €lTdff0u))f  6Tvi400ai  and  6irvi40cu,  etc. 

{e)  Assimilation  of  a  final  consonant  to  the  initial  consonant 
of  the  following  word  is  very  common  :  rarkS  W{  ( =  irar^p  (iiy), 
rdS  evyarifMS,  rai8  84,  rCK  Xf  (  =  r*s  Xj)  "(iQ  one  wish." 

(/)  According  to  the  grammarians  X  before  another  con- 
sonant in  Cretan  became  v:  €{i6tiv  (  =  A^etv),  aiKiowa  (  =  dXiri^ra), 
aStf-oT  (sdXcrot).     The  statement  is  not  supported  by  the  inscrip- 
ons. 

[Continued  on  p,  562. 
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From  Gortyn.     Part  of  Table  IV.,  dealing  with  the  property 

of  parents. 

rhv  iraripa  rov  \  t4kwop  xal  tw  Kpitu&riv  K\apT€p6y  ifup  rod 
Balffioif  II  Kal  rdv  /uxtWpa  roy  Pw  o^jras  KpefxiToy. 

is  Ka  Mom,  \  fik  i7r6»avKOv  ffiey  daril  OOai,  oU  84  th  dTaOele, 
dTo8\aTTdO0cu.  rf  drafjJv^,  i\\i  iypdrrcu.  f  S4  k'  diroOdy^  rts,  | 
{<r)T4yays  fiiv  rdys  iv  ir6Xi  K\\d  rt  k*  iv  reus  {<r)T4yais  iy^,  aljj  xa  fic 
FoiKeds  ivFoLK^  iir\l  K6p^  PoiKiovy  xal  rd  xpb^ara  Ka\\l  ira/>ra[r]Toda, 
d  Ka  ftM  FoiK€<n  f,  I  irl  roU  vldffi  tfi^y^  rd  8*  dXjXa  Kpiftara  Tcdpra 
8artdda\i  iraXos,  Kal  \avKdytv  rbi  fi\4y  viiivs,  bwfyrroi  k'  (oyri,  dC{\o 
fjLolpays  FiKacroy,  rd8  8\k  OvyaT^pajfs,  brdrTeu  k'  tov\Ttf  /day  fioipaw 
FcKdffTay  0[v\y'\aT^pa]. 

al  di  Kal  t4  /iarp[6Jta,  ?  |  k*  diro0d[y€]i,  iir^p]  rd  [Tar/odi'']  |t 
i[ypdTT]ai.  al  Si  Kpifiara  fi^  efje,  ffriya  8k,  \aKky  rdO  0[y\{y)']p.' 
rk\pas,  q.  iypdrrai. 

al  84  Ka  \€\i  6  warkp  8o6s  Iby  86fjjev  raji  dTVLOfievq,  8&to  Kard 
T\\d  iypafifieya,  irXLoya  84  fU,  \ 

orec^  84  Tp60d*  48ok€  f  4T€<r\T€y<re,  ravr^  (Kty,  AXXa  84  ^il|| 
dToXay[ird]yey. 

Baanacks'  text,  Ins,  v.  Oortyn,  p.  102. 

The  general  drift  of  the  passage  is  as  follows  :  The  father 
is  to  have  control  over  his  children  and  property  with  regard 
to  its  division  among  them,  the  mother  is  to  have  control 
over  her  own  property.  In  the  parents'  lifetime  a  division  is 
not  to  be  necessary,  but  if  one  (of  the  children)  be  fined  he  is 
to  receive  his  share  according  as  it  is  written.  When  there  is 
a  death,  houses  in  the  city  and  all  that  is  in  them,  those 
houses  excepted  in  which  a  Voikeus  (an  adscriptiLS  glebae) 
lives  who  is  on  the  estate,  and  sheep  and  cattle,  those  be- 
longing to  a  Voikeus  excepted,  shall  belong  to  the  sons ;  all 
other  property  shall  be  divided  honourably,  the  sons  to  get 
each  two  shares,  the  daughters  one  share  each.  If  the 
mother's  property  [be  divided]  on  her  death,  the  same  rules 
as  for  the  father's  must  be  observed.  If  there  be  no  other 
property  but  a  house,  the  daughters  are  to  get  their  statutory 

2  0  \_CanJLiuued  ora -p.  ^^V 
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{g)  €  in  Cretan,  as  also  in  some  other  Dorian  dialects, 
appears  as  i  before  another  vowel :  SvodeKaFerlat  6fxo\oyloirri  (sabj.)« 
KaXLw  (part. ),  xfia^iofiev  (fat. ). 

ii.  (a)  The  ace.  plural  of  consonant  stems  is  made  in  -ay«  on 
the  analogy  of  vowel  stems :  fuur^pays  {= fuiprvpas)^  ^ir(/8aXX6Kravs, 
etc. 

(b)  Other  Cretan  inscriptions  sometimes  show  -€P  for  -et  in 
the  nom.  plural  diroi/irayrev,  afUy  ("we"). 

(c)  Some  subjunctives  carry  an  -a  vowel  throughout :  di/ra/iat, 
yiiyarat. 


8.  Melos  and  Thera  with  its  colony  Cyrene 

646.  The  earliest  inscriptions  from  Melos  and  Thera  are 
written  in  an  alphabet  without  separate  symbols  for  <f>,  x>  ^t 
^,  which  are  therefore  written  irhy  k\  or  9^i  ^^'■j  *^^^  «  +  « 
and  0  +  0  are  represented  by  c  and  o.  The  digamma  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  lost.  Cyrene  preserved  some  of  these 
peculiarities  long  after  its  mother  city  Thera  had  changed  to 
the  milder  Doric. 


9.  Rhodes  with  its  colonies  Gela  and 

Agkigentum 

647.  ii  (a)  The  present  and  aorist  infinitives  end  in  -fjxiv  : 
S6fi€tVf  et/xew, 

(b)  The  infinitive  of  the  perfect  ends  in  -€i¥  :  7e76i'ety. 

(c)  Some  -au  verbs  appear  in  -ew :  rt/uoOi^ef,  etc. 

648.  It  is  characteristic  of  Rhodes  and  also  of  Cos,  Cnidus, 
and  other  districts  in  its  neighbourhood  to  contract  co  into 
€v :  woi€vfjL€voSy  BcvkA^s,  ctc.  The  same  contraction,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  found  in  the  later  Ionic 
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portion.  If  the  father  chooses  in  his  lifetime  to  give  a  portion 
to  a  daughter  on  her  marriage,  each  portion  must  not  exceed 
the  amounts  already  specified  ;  if  he  has  given  beforehand  or 
guaranteed  any  sum  to  a  daughter,  she  is  to  have  that  sum 
but  is  not  to  receive  a  portion  with  the  others. 

From  Melos.     Date  probably  first  half  of  sixth  century  aa 

rat  A(6f,  'E«rrAdKr^  d4K<raL  t68*  ifievrhis  AyaXfia, 
frol  7d/>  iT€VKh6fUP0t  rovr   iriXeffffc  yp&rhcjy, 

D,L  No.  4871. 

From  Thera.     Names  from  rock  tombs.     Date  probably  in 

seventh  century  B.a 

QhoLpvyuikha,     KptrvrhOXo  (genitive).     UpaKcCKa  ii^d,     BJuipv- 

There  is  also  a  long  and  interesting  inscription  from  Thera 
— the  testamentum  Epictettte — but  it  is  too  late  to  show  strong 
dialectic  peculiarities. 

From  Camirus  in  Rhodes.     Date  before  Alexander  the  Great. 

'Edo^e  Kafupevai'  rdf  icTolvas  rds  Kafupiup  rdf  |  4v  rg.  »dff(fi 
Kal  rdf  i»  rq.  dwelpifi  dfaypdrf/ai  wdaas  \  koX  ix^ilJXLv  is  t6  Upbv 
ras  'ABopalas  i{»)  <rrd\g.  \  XtObqi  X^f^^  XdXio^f  *  i^imv  Bi  Kai 
XaXiTi^euf  II  6,¥aypa<fr/ifieuff  at  Ka  xpi^^wyrt,  i\i<r6ai  8i  duSpas  | 
rpcif  ai>r(«ra  /buiXa,  tAriwts  iinfie\ri$ri<T€WTi  Tat^jraf  ras  Tpd^tos 
un  rdx^^^O"  f^^  dvo8<iKr€(hrrai  \  rfp  XJ'H^^^^  i\axi<rTOv  xapa- 
VX^^  "^^^  <rrd\ay  |  xal  rds  xrolpas  dpaypd^ai  xal  iyKo\d\f/ai 
iw  rqi  0T<i||X^  koX  araaai  iv  rt}  Upf  ras  *A6dvas  ical  ir€pipo\ipu\<rai 
un  txv  ^  Urx^P^^"^^  f^^^  icdXXtcrra'  rd  Bi  re|Xct^/Aeya  is  raOra 
vdma  rb»  rapiav  Tap^eiv, 

Cauer,«  No.  176  (part) ;  D.L  No.  4118. 

FroiH  Agrigentum.     Found  at  Dodona. 

[GeAi]  TiJxa  dyaOd,  \ 
fEirl  ir\poardra  Aev|[ir](ipov,  d<t>iKopuivia\v  'Iir- 
Toa0i¥eoSf  T6/|[0-to]s,  'Epfiunfos,   X€\l\pioSi  (So- 
(e    reis  |   MoXotrtrotf    wpol^eylop    66fut,¥   \  rois 
*AKpayatrrl\\pois. 

Cauer,2  No.  200  ;  D.L  No.  4256, 
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lONIO 


649.  This  dialect  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  length 
because  its  characteristics  are  more  familiar  than  those  of 
less  literary  dialects,  and  because  a  more  detailed  account 
than  it  is  possible  to  give  here  is  accessible  in  English.^  The 
literary  records  of  this  dialect  far  outweigh  its  inscriptions  in 
importance. 

650.  It  is  generally  said  that  Homer  is  written  in  old 
Ionic,  but  the  Epic  dialect  as  handed  down  to  us  is  certainly 
the  artificial  product  of  a  literary  school  and  no  exact  repre- 
sentative of  the  spoken  dialect  of  any  one  period.  (1)  No 
spoken  dialect  could  have  at  the  same  time,  for  example, 
three  forms  of  the  genitive  of  -o-  stems  in  use  :  -oio,  -co,  and 
-ov,  which  represent  three  different  stages  of  development 
(2)  The  actual  forms  handed  down  to  us  frequently  transgress 
the  rules  of  metre,  thus  showing  that  they  are  later  trans- 
literations of  older  and  obsolete  forms.  Thus  lta%  and  rcox 
should  be  written  in  Homer,  as  the  verse  generally  demands, 
ijos  (cp.  Doric  as)  and  t7\o%  ;  8€(8ia  represents  ScSFia  ;  6€io/jL€v^ 
aT€lofJL€v  are  erroneous  forms  for  ^o/ici/,  (mjofuv.  (3)  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  original  lays  of  which  Homer  is 
apparently  a  redaction  were  in  Ionic  at  all.  Fick  holds  with 
considerable  show  of  reason  that  these  poems  were  originally 
in  Aeolic,  and  that  when  Ionia  became  the  literary  centre  the 
poems  were  transliterated  into  Ionic,  forms  of  Aeolic  which 
differed  in  quantity  from  the  Ionic  being  left  untouched.  A 
parallel  to  this  may  be  found  in  Old  English  literature  where 
the  Northumbrian  poets  Caedmon  and  Cynewulf  are  found 
only  in  a  West-Saxon  transliteration. 

651.  Between  Homer  and  the  later  Ionic  of  Herodotus, 
Hippocrates,  and  their  contemporaries,  comes  the  Ionic  of  the 

^  In  the  introduction  to  Professor  Strachan's  edition  of 
Herodotus,  Book  vi.,  where  everything  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
classical  student  is  collected.  The  advanced  student  has  now  the 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  elaborate  treatises  on  this  dialect  by 
H.  W.  Smyth  (Clarendon  Press,  1894)  and  0.  Hoffmann  (Gottingen, 
1898). 

[Contimud  on  p.  566. 
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(1)  From  Miletus.     A  fragment  found  in  the  ruins  of 

the  ancient  theatre. 

miav.t  XafJLpdpctv  8i  rd  ^p/iara  K[al]  rd  AXXa  yipea,    *H.p  If 

^[i^jrai,  Xd[^e|ra(  yXQalffav,  dcipOy,  iaxriaVy  &prjv,  fjv  Si  rX^w 
B^raif  \d}ff€Tai  dv*  ixdarov  6<rip6[yf  \  daa^]aw  koI  yXQaffat^  xal  KiaXijy 
fdav  dir6  xdprtov.  koX  tCov  dXXcuv  $€(av  tQp  \  [iv'lrefiivtuMf  dctoy 
leparax  6  lepitatf  Xd^ercu  rd  yipca  rd  a^rd  xal  KuX^y  AvtII^tI^s  &PV^} 
fjti  fiT}  paaiXeits  Xafi^dprii.  *E.¥  8^  ciffrbv  0&rii  17  ir6X(s,  Xd^erat 
yXCj(r\ffiufj  6<r^if,  daaiay,  &prfy.  *Hy  ^4vos  Upon-oi^i  tQi  'At6XX(i»'i, 
vpoi€pa<r0ai  rQ{y]  \  darOv  6p  iiv  BiXrii  6  ^iyot,  diddycu  S^  ruk  Up€i 
rd  yipta  &T€p  1)  t6Xis  di8oi  T[dv\Ta]  x^P^^  Sepfj^dru^y],  »'[X^i']  rots 
'AwoXXujvlois.  . , . 

Bechtel,  /./.  No.  100  ;  Hoffmann,  iii.  p.  58. 

Bechtel  explains  ^prj  as  dtfiowkdrri  and  quotes  a  scholiast 
on  Odyssey  xii.  89  :  rovs  "loivas  Xcyciv  <f>acri  rrfv  Ktakrjv  Sipriv 
KoX  u)paiav, 

(2)  From  the  ancient  Eeos,  modern  Tzi4.     Date,  near 

end  of  fifth  century  B.c. 

Otd€  y6[ji]ot  T€pl  Tury  KaT[a]^0i\jU]yija[y  Kord  |  rd]5e  ^d[irT]ei» 
rby  0ay6yra'  iy  \  ^^i[ar}/o[(f  Tp|i]<ri  Xevicois,  ffTpdfULTi  koI  iySiifiari 
[Kal  I  i]TipX4fJMTi  —  i&yai  8^  Kal  iv  iX\d'\j[(F^oa[i  —  f^^^  xXiwoi 
d(/o»  roif  rptal  it^arb^  ^[pcLlx^jUujy.  ^0^p€v  8k  iy  kXIvth.  ff0[e]- 
y6^To8i  k]al  puk  icaXtJirrei',  rd  6*  6X[o]<rxe/)[^a]  roi[s  ipa.r'^^loi.'s. 
<t>€p€y  8k  d[yoy  i-rl  r6  oij{pL]a  [/x]^  [irXioy]  |  rpiQy  x^^  "f*^  fXaxoy 
pjk  tX[^]o[i']  ^[»']6[j,  rd  8k  \\  dyYffia  dTo4t4p€cB<u.  rby  ^ai'6[i']ro 
[8k  4>kpev  I  K\aTaK€KCLXvpLp4yoy  ciwnii  p4\x\p^  [krl  rh  \  (r]^/bia.  irpoa- 
ipaylun  [xlp^^^^a*  ic]ard  [r]d  ir[drpt|a*  t'\^  KXivrjy  drb  Td(y\ 
<r[Tj/A]a[r]o[s  «f]oi  r[d]  <r[rp(i(^t]ara  i<r<ft4pey  iy86(T€.  rrjt  8k  {fare- 
poU[ifi  8i\\d]ppcUy€y  r^y  oUlrp^  [i]Xe^0}epoy  0aX[dff<ni\i]  irpGrroy,  (irciTa 
[dX]i;[if]wr[wt]  6[ff]i',  T7i[Xod  <rr\d]yTa'  iiriiy  8k  8iapav0i}i,  Ka0ap^y 
fyai  T^v  oLKiifv^  koL  Bvri  B^ey  i^[laria].  |  rds  ywaiKas  rdj  [/]oi;(r[tt]s 
[^]iri  rb  Kr}S[os  \  d]ir(^yat  xporkpas  rQy  .  .  dy8pwy  dwb  [rod  ||  <r]ij- 
/larof.  kwl  run  Oaybyri  TpaiK6<r\Tia,  pJk  \  T]<Hfv.  puk  iTOTi0kyat. 
KiSXixa  irb  t{^  KXlly^tiy,  pLe8k  rb  Mup  iKXfi'i  P^8k  rd  icaXXiL{<rpLa]\Ta 
4>kp€v  irl  rb   arfpui   8tov   dy    [0}dy'iti,    iiir^y   i]\^€y€X0fii    fi^    Wvtu. 

\.Cawtvaued  ora  p.  ^^ 
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poets,  Archilocliufi  of  Paros,  Simonides  of  Amorgoe,  Hipponaz 
of  Epliesus,  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Mimnermus  and  Xenopbanes 
of  Colophon.  It  seems  probable  that  these  poets  kept  on  the 
whole  closely  to  the  dialect  of  their  native  towns,  although  not 
without  a  certain  admixture  of  Epic  forms  in  elegiac  poetry. 

652.  According  to  Herodotus  (i.  142)  there  were  four 
divisions  of  Eastern  or  Asiatic  Ionic.  But  there  is  not 
enough  evidence  preserved  to  us  to  confirm  the  distinction 
thus  drawn.  Ionic  may  therefore  be  distinguished  geo- 
graphically into  (1)  the  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor  spoken  in  the 
great  centres  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Chios,  Samos,  and  the  other 
Ionic  settlements  and  their  colonies,  (2)  the  Ionic  of  the 
Cyclades :  Kazos,  Eeos,  Delos,  Paros,  Thasos,  Siphnos,  Andios, 
los,  Myconos,  and  (3)  the  Ionic  of  Euboea. 

653.  It  is  characteristic  of  all  Ionic  (a)  to  change  every 
original  a  into  e  (rj) ;  (6)  to  drop,  except  in  a  few  sporadic 
instances,  the  digamma, 

654.  Eastern  Ionic  has  entirely  lost  the  spiritus  cuper. 
Eastern  Ionic  and  the  Ionic  of  the  Cyclades  agree  in  con- 
tracting -kA.€17s  into  -kA.^s,  and  in  making  the  genitive  of  -i- 
stems  in  -tos  not  -iSos.  The  Ionic  of  the  Cyclades  and  of 
Euboea  agree  in  retaining  the  spiritus  asper,  but  in  Euboea 
-K^ei/s  is  still  written  and  the  genitive  of  -i-  stems  is  in  -i&>s, 
both  features  being  also  characteristic  of  Attic  Euboea  is 
peculiar  in  having  rhotacism  in  the  dialect  of  Eretria :  oiropai^ 
irapafiaiviapLVf  (rlrrjpLV. 

655.  The  curious  phenomenon  not  yet  fully  explained 
whereby  Ionic  presents  forms  in  ico-,  tcq-  from  the  Indo- 
Germanic  stem  q^o-,  (j^d-,  while  other  dialects  give  forms  in 
wo-y  inj'y  is  confined  to  the  literature,  no  example  of  a  form 
in  Ko-  or  Kif-  having  yet  been  discovered  on  an  inscription. 

656.  The  relations  in  literature  between  the  Ionic  dialect 
and  Attic  Greek  have  often  been  misunderstood.  The  forms 
which  the  tragedians  and  Thucydides  share  with  Ionic,  e.g. 
-era-'  where  Aristophanes,  Plato  and  the  Orators  have  -tt-j  are 
borrowed  from  Ionic,  which  previous  to  the  rise  of  Athens  to 
pre-eminence  was  the  specially  literary  dialect.  Attic  Greek 
never  possessed  forms  in  -<rcr-,^which  it  changed  later  to  -tt-. 
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yi/yaiicaf  x[pd]f  r[V  o/]||ic<i7y  dXXaf  I  rdr  /uaivofiivar  [ji.]ia[lve<rO\a]i 
Si  firjrdpa   Kod  ywaiKa   koI   ddc[X06df   «c{a]2  [dlvyaripatj   irp[d]f   5^ 
ToiJT{o]tf  /w^  [rX^oi»  xl^Jvrc  yvFcuicu)!',  ratdas  W  [5tJo,  ^]u7[oW/)af  | 
dji^e^twy,  dXXoi'  a  f4.^]S[!iv]a,     [r]oi>f  [/i](a[(i'0/u^|{vot;f]  Xov0'a/<^i'o[vs] 

ir[epi   rdyra   Tdi»    X/^*  I  ^^aT]o$   [xJi^'   «ca[^ap]oi>j  lyai   e 

I ri .  vv ,  .  .  .  T .  .  .  .  I T 

Dittenberger's  text,  Sylloge  I'M,  Oraec,  p.  654  (ed.  1) ;  vol.  iL 
p.  725  (ed.  2).     Cp.  /./.  No.  43  ;  Hoffmann,  iii.  p.  23. 

H  is  used  for  original  dy  E  for  original  e  and  for  the 
spurious  diphthong,  but  note  the  diphthongs  Odirqi  and  6ia- 
fKLvBrjiy  where  -ci  might  be  expected. 

(3)  From  Oropus.  In  the  dialect  of  Eretria.  Date  is  be- 
tween 411  and  402  B.G.,  or  387  and  377  B.C.,  the  only 
periods  in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs  when  Oropus 
was  an  independent  state. 

Bcoi.  I  T^i*  lepia  toD  ^A/Ju^apdov  (ftovra»  e/f  rb  Up6\v  iir€idd,y 
XeifMV  irapi\6u  fUxpi  dp&rov  &p\riSf  fiii  T\iov  dioKetToifTa  rj  rpcif 
iifiipaSf  Kal  11  fiiveiv  iv  tcX  lepot  fi^  iXarrov  ^  84Ka  ijfj4pa\t  rod  firjvbs 

Kal  iiravayKd^euf  rbv  ¥\€iaKbpov  tov  re  lepov  4TifUX€i<r0ai  icard 
Tb\p  vbfM»  Kal  Tuv  d<fKKV€{o)jiivuif  els  t6  lepbv,  | 

*Ap  84  Tis  ddiKci  iv  Tol  lepcli  ij  ^vof  ^  drjfi&rWrjs^  i^rjfuo6ruf  b  lepei^ 
fidXP*-  ffiyre  dpaxfJ^otv  \  Kvplun,  Kal Mxvpa  Xajxpapiru nn) i^fuufi,\4ifov' 
iLy  d'  im-lyti  rb  dpyipioVy  iraptbmos  tov  \  lep4os  4fipa\{\)iTu  els  Tb» 
Oriaavpl^. 

^ixd^€i\v  84  rbv  Uf>4ay  Av  tis  I8l€i  d8iicif$ei  ^  tuv  ^\\y<aF  ^  tQv 
8rinor4(aw  4y  rot  Itpdi,  fi4xpf-  TfnGiv  \  8paxp4otv,  Td  84  lii^ova,  ifxoi 
4KdoT0is  al  8iK\iu  4v  rclts  vbfiois  etpfryratf  4vTov0a  yiy4e0ufv. 

UpoaKoKeladai  84  xal  a^Oiifiepbv  Tcpl  Ttav  4\p  rot  Upoi  d8iKiQp, 
dif  84  b  dvTi8iKos  /jl^  ffvrx\\<ap€t^  els  t^  iKrr4prriv  ^  dfxiy  Te\eia$ti. 

'Eraplx^f  8i  8i8ovv  rbfi  fUWovTa  OepaTc^oOai  i/lirb  tov  0€Ov  fail 
fXarroK  4vveoPo\ov  8oKlfJLOv  dpylvfdov  Kal  4fjipd\\eiv  els  Tbv  0ri<ravpbv 
Tape\6rros  rod  veuKbpov 

Karef^eo-^cu   84  tGiv    lepQy   Kal   4Tr\l   Tbv  ftufibv   ^xiri^ei>,    0rar 
rapei,    rbv   lep4a,  \  8rav   84  fi^  trapel,   Tbv   0^oyTa,   koI  ret  0valei 
d\vTbif  4avT(n  xarei/xco'^cu  (KoaTOVf  tG>p  84  8riiJijOfAtav  rbv  Up4a,     jr.r.X. 
I.O,S,  i.  No.  235;  /./.  No.  18 ;  Hoffmann,  iiL  p.  16. 


c. 


The  Italic  Dialects 

[A  complete  account  of  all  the  Italic  dialects  and  of  their  exist- 
ing records  has  been  given  by  von  Planta  in  his  Orammatik  der 
oskisch-umbrischen  DialekU  (2  vols.,  Strassburg,  1892,  1897),  and 
by  Prof.  R.  S.  Conway  in  The  Italic  Dialects  (2  vols.,  Cambridge, 
1897).  Mommsen's  UrUerOaiische  Dialekte  (1850),  though  super- 
seded for  philological  purposes  by  these  works,  remains  a  classic 
of  research  in  Oscan.  ZvetaiefiTs  Inscriptiones  Italian  inferioris 
(1886)  is  a  cheap  and  accessible  collection  of  the  Oscan  inscriptions. 
The  older  grammatical  works  are  out  of  date.  Special  points  of 
Oscan  philology  are  treated  in  Bronisch's  Die  oskiachen  i  und  e 
VocaUf  and  Buck's  Der  Vocalismus  der  oskischen  Spraehe  (1892), 
and  The  Oscan-  Umhrian  Verb-System  (Chicago  University  Studies, 
1895).  Of  the  older  accounts  of  Umbrian,  Br^al's  Les  Tables 
Eugubines  (1875)  and  Blicheler's  Umbrica  (1883)  still  remain  of 
value,  the  former  more  particularly  for  its  admirable  plates,  the 
latter  for  its  commentary.  But  in  Umbrian,  even  where  the  forms 
are  clear,  interpretation  is  largely  coigecture.  For  class -work, 
a  handy  selection  of  inscriptions  from  all  the  dialects  is  Prof. 
Conway's  Dialectorum  ItaZicarum  Exempla  Seleeta  (Cambridge, 
1899).  The  distinguishing  characteristics  given  below  will  be 
found  discussed  at  much  greater  length  in  von  Planta's  introduc- 
tory chapter.  In  the  following  account  of  the  characteristics  of 
Oscan  and  Umbrian,  the  usual  practice  has  been  followed  of 
printing  forms  found  in  the  native  alphabets  in  ordinary  type, 
forms  found  in  the  Latin  alphabet  in  italics.] 

657.  The  principal  dialects  of  Italy  which  belong  to  the 
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same  stock  as  Latin  are  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Oscan  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term  was  the  language  spoken  by  various 
peoples  of  Samnite  origin,  monuments  of  whom  have  been 
found  over  a  vast  area  extending  from  the  borders  of  Latium 
southward  to  Bruttium  and  northern  Apulia.  On  the 
northern  frontier  of  this  territory  lived  several  tribes, 
Paeligni,  Marrucini,  Marsi,  Vestini,  Volsci,  Sabini,  of  whose 
dialects  some  scanty  remnants  have  survived.  The  Umbrians 
inhabited  the  great  district  called  by  their  name,  which 
extends  from  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  westwards  across  the 
Apennines  to  the  border  of  Etruria,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  territory  of  the  Gauls,  on  the  south  by  that  of 
the  Sabini  and  VestinL 

658.  The  records  of  these  dialects,  except  isolated  words 
or  place-names,  are  entirely  in  the  form  of  inscriptions.  The 
most  important  of  the  Oscan  inscriptions  are  :  (1)  The 
TabtUa  Bantina  from  Bantia,  which  lies  some  distance  to  the 
S.E.  of  Venusia.  It  differs  from  the  Oscan  of  other  districts 
by  changing  -ti-  into  -«-,  di-  into  z- ;  hence  Bantia  appears  as 
Bansa;  zicolo-  a  diminutive  from  dies  =  &  Latin  *dieculo-. 
The  document  is  of  considerable  length  and  deals  with  cer- 
tain questions  of  local  law.  (2)  The  Cippus  AhellanuSy  which 
contains  a  treaty  regarding  the  privileges  of  the  people  of 
Abella  and  the  people  of  Nola  in  the  use  of  a  shrine  of 
Heracles.  The  Oscan  of  this  monument  is  the  most  accurately 
written  which  we  possess.  (3)  The  Tabula  AgnonevMS  found 
some  way  to  the  N.K  of  the  ancient  Bovianum  in  1848. 
This  is  a  bronze  plate  originally  fixed  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  temple  and  containing  on  its  two  sides  a  long  list 
of  names  of  deities  who  had  statues  and  altars  there. 
(4)  Two  lead  tablets  from  Capua  containing  curses  invoked 
on  enemies.  Although  the  general  drift  is  clear,  much  doubt 
still  exists  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  individual 
words  and  phi^ses.  A  considerable  number  of  other  inscrip- 
tions have  been  discovered  at  Capua  in  recent  years.  (5)  From 
Pompeii  come  a  certain  number  of  short  inscriptions  which, 
being  mostly  of  an  ephemeral  character,  probably  date  from 
the  last  years  of  the  city  before  its  destruction  in  79  A.D. 
The  date  of  the  other  documents  is   much   disputed,  the 
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authorities  differing  in  some  cases  as  much  as  two  hundred 
years.  Most  of  Che  inscriptions  from  Capua,  however,  date 
from  before  211  Ra,  when  that  city,  for  having  revolted  to 
Hannibal,  was  deprived  of  self-government,  and  the  local 
magistrate  or  mtddix  tuticus  ceased  to  exist.  The  TabtUa 
Bantina  probably  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  first 
century  B.a,  or  the  end  of  the  preceding  century.  This 
Tabula  Bantina  is  written  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  the  others 
mentioned  are  in  the  native  alphabet  There  are  also  some 
small  inscriptions  from  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily  in  the 
Qreek  alphabet 

659.  The  Umbrian  records  are  much  more  extensive 
than  those  of  any  other  dialect.  By  far  the  most  important 
are  the  Eugubine  Tables  from  the  ancient  Iguvium.  These 
tables  are  seven  in  number,  all  except  iii.  and  iv.  engraved  on 
both  sides.  The  first  four  and  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  line 
of  the  reverse  side  are  in  the  ancient  Umbrian  alphabet,  the 
rest  of  Table  v.  and  Tables  vi.  and  vil  are  in  the  Latin 
alphabet  The  date  is  uncertain.  The  tables  in  the 
Umbrian  alphabet  are  no  doubt  older  than  those  in  the 
Latin  alphabet  Tables  vi.  and  vii.  deal  with  the  same 
subject  as  Table  i.,  viz.  the  purification  of  the  fortress  of 
Iguvium,  but  in  much  greater  detail.  Biicheler  places  the 
first  four  tables  about  a  century  before,  the  Umbrian  part  of 
V.  immediately  before  the  time  of  the  QracchL  He  would 
assign  the  parts  in  the  Latin  alphabet  to  the  period  between 
the  Gracchi  and  Sulla,  while  Br^l  places  them  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Augustus.  The  whole  of  these  tables  deal  with  a 
sacrificial  ritual  and  belonged  originally  to  the  priestly 
brotherhood  of  the  Atiedii  at  Iguviunu  Other  records  of 
Umbrian  are  small  and  unimportant 

660.  Oscan  and  Umbrian  and  the  other  small  dialects 
form  a  unity  distinguished  from  Latin  and  Faliscan  by  a 
considerable  number  of  characteristics  in  phonology,  inflexion, 
and  syntax.  There  are  some  real  but  less  important  differ- 
ences between  Oscan  and  Umbrian  themselves.  The  different 
appearance  of  the  forms  of  Umbrian  as  compared  with  Oscan 
turns  mostly  upon  the  following  changes  in  Umbrian : 
(1)  change  of  all  diphthongs  into  monophthongs  ;  (2)  change 
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of  medial  -«-  between  vowels  and  of  final  -<  to  -r ;  (3)  change 
of  -^  between  vowels  into  a  sound  represented  in  the 
Umbrian  alphabet  by  q  (f,  given  by  Conway  as  (p,  in  the 
Latin  by  rs;  (4)  palatalisation  of  gutturals  in  combination 
with  e  and  i — k  into  a  sound  represented  in  the  Umbrian 
alphabet  by  d  ( =  pX  ^^  ^^  Roman  by  }  or  «,  ^  into  a  i/-sound  : 
ta^ez  ( =  UuiUui)  fimu  (Itmo)  from  the  same  pronominal  stem 
as  the  Latin  ct-«,  d-tra ;  muietu  (participle),  cp.  mitgatu 
(imperat.),  and  later  liuvinu-  (  =  Iguvino-)  where  earlier 
Umbrian  represents  g  hj  k:  Ikuvins ;  (5)  changes  in  com- 
binations of  (a)  stops,  -ft-  (representing  in  some  cases  original 
'pt-)  and  -kt'  both  becoming  -ht-,  and  (6)  of  stops  and  spirants, 
-ps-  becoming  -$&-  (or  -s-) :  osatu  ( =  *op8dUf),  Latin  operato, 
while  in  the  combination  of  l  +  t  the  liquid  is  silent : 
motar  =  *moltds  gen.  (Latin  muUae  "  of  a  fine  ") ;  (6)  Umbrian 
final  d  and  generally  also  final  t,  /,  «,  and  r  disappear  ;  (7) 
Umbrian  changes  u  into  i  and  -urn  into  -om. 

661.  On  the  other  hand  Oscan  changes  i  and  0  into  i  and 
ii  and  develops  in  many  words  one  or  more  anaptyctic  vowels 
in  combinations  of  liquids  with  other  consonants  :  sakaraklom 
( =  *8akr(Mo-m) ;  so  in  Paelignian  sacaracirix  ( =  *8acr(Urtx). 

■ 

662.  The  differences  between  these  dialects  on  the  one 
side  and  Latin  and  Faliscan  on  the  other  are  much  more 
numerous  and  important 


A.  Phonology 

• 
663.   1.  To  represent  original  g^^,  gv,  Oscan  and  Umbrian 

have  p  and  6  while  Latin  has  qu  (c)  and  v  (gu  after  n). 

pis  =  giiw,  biuo-  =  VIVO',  beru  =  veru, 

2.  Sounds  which  became  spirants  in  primitive  Italic 
remain  so  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian  while  medially  Latin 
changes  them  to  a  stopped  sound  :  alfo- «  albo-,  mtfio-  =  medio-. 

3.  Syncope.  Osc  actud  =  agitody  fiictud  =facitod  ;  hiirz 
=  hortvs:  Umbr.  pihaz  =  piutMS,  Osc.  teremniss,  Umbr.  f ratrus, 
dat.  and  abL  pi.  with  ending  =  primitive  Italic  *-/(M,  Lat.  -bus, 

4.  Change   of  40-   to   -^t-,   of  -pt-   to  -ft-  (Umbr.  -hi-). 
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Oscan   TJ^htaviB  =  OctovtiM,    scriftas  =  9criptae  ;    Umbr.    rehte 
=  recte, 

5.  ABsimilation. 

{a)  Of  -nd'  to  'nn-;  Osc.  lipeannam  =  operan<2am,  Umbr. 
pinner = jdandi  {h  being  inserted  to  avoid  hiatus). 

(6)  0(  -ka  to  ss  («)  whether  medially  or  finally :  Osc. 
destrst  =  dextra  est ;  Umbr.  dettrcL     Osc  meddlss  «  mec2<2tx. 

(c)  But  4  is  not  assimilated  before  nasals  and  liquids 
initially  or  medially  :  Osc.  slaagi-,  cp.  loctu  ;  Osc.  filsna-,  Old 
Umbr.  fesna-,  cp. /ant*-m.     Paelign.  pri8mu=/>riiiiu«. 

{d)  -n-  in  Oscan  becomes  -rr-,  or  -r-  with  compensatory 
lengthening  of  the  previous  vowel,  in  Umbrian  it  appears  as 
-r«-  and  -rf-,  Osc.  teer[iim]  once,  Kerrl;  Umbr.  tursitu^ 
lerfe, 

6.  Treatment  of  final  -ns  and  -nts. 

Indo-Q.  -7w  =  08c.  -M,  Umbr.  -/.•  Osc.  vlassasvww,  Umbr. 
avif  ( =  *avi-n8)  "  birds,**  nerf  ( =  *ner^) "  men.'* 

Osc.  nom.  sing.  uittvxf=  *oiti6n8j  an  analogical  formation 
with  final  -»,  from  a  stem  in  4i6n-;  Umbr.  zefet^sedena 
{-nts).  -^My  however,  in  the  3rd  pi.  with  secondary  ending 
( =  -nt)  and  -na,  which  arises  by  syncope  of  a  vowel  between 
-n-  and  -«,  remain ;  coisatens  "  curaverunt,"  Bantins  = 
Bantimcs. 

7.  Original  final  cf  appears  as  5  .*  Osc.  vlii,  cp.  via  ;  Umbr. 
proseseto,  cp.  pro-secta. 

B.  Inflexion 

664.  i.  In  the  Noun  : 

1.  The  consonant  stems  retain  the  original  nom.  pi.  in 
-fyy  for  otherwise  the  vowe^  could  not  disappear  by  syncope : 
Osc.  humuns  =  *hoTn(me3,  meddiss  —  meddices,  censtur  =  censores, 
Umbr.  frateer  ^fratres, 

2.  Where  Latin  generalises  analogically  the  strong  form 
of  a  consonant  stem,  Oscan  and  Umbrian  generalise  the  weak 
form.  Thus  from  a  stem  *tangion-  we  find  Osc.  ace.  tangin- 
om,  abl.  tangin-ndy  Umbr.  natine  =  natione.  But  in  the  nom. 
Osc  dittiuf  and  also  statif.  Cp.  also  Umbr.  uhtr-etie  with 
Lat.  aMLctdr-itas, 

3.  The  -0-  and  -d-stems  retain  the  original  form  of  the 
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nom.  and  gen.  pL  (the  (Osteins  also  the  old  gen.  sing.),  and, 
following  a  course  exactly  the  reverse  of  Latin,  have  extended 
these  forms  of  the  plural  to  the  pronoun.  Osc.  statos  »  %iaXi  ; 
moltas,  Umbr.  motor  =  muU(u;  Osc  tcr^taa  =^  acri'ptoLe,  Osc 
piis  =  quiy  Umbr.  erom  =  *u-&m  "  eorum." 

4.  The  locative  of  -o-stems  survives  as  a  distinct  case  in 
-«i,  Osc.  miilnlkei  terel  "  in  communi  territorio  "  etc* 

5.  New  analogical  formations : 

(a)  in  case-endings  of  consonant  stems  after  -o-stems : 
Osc.  tangin-om  (ace.),  tangin-ud  (abl.) ;  Umbr.  argferturo  =  ad- 
fertorem.  But  the  Umbr.  abL  like  the  Latin  ends  in  -e : 
natine  ; 

(6)  -eis  the  gen.  of  -i-stems  is  extended  to  consonant 
and  -o-stems :  Osc.  Appellunels  (Apollinis),  medikeis  (meddicis), 
tangineis;  Umbr.  nomner^  matrer ;  Osc.  Niumsieis  (^Numerit)^ 
Piimpaiianeis  {Pompeiani) :  Umbr.  popler  {populi). 

665.  ii.  In  the  Verb  : 

1.  Secondary  endings  in  -d  occur  for  the  sing.,  in  -ns  for 
the  pluraL  -d  is  found  in  old  Latin  also.  Cp.  the  forms  of 
the  perfect  below  (4). 

2.  The  future  instead  of  being  as  in  Latin  in  -6-  is  in 
-8-  ;  Osc.  deiuast  "  iurabit,"  Umbr.  prw-pehast  "  principio 
piabit" 

3.  All  future  perfects  active  are  made  from  the  perfect 
participle  (lost  in  Latin)  and  the  substantive  verb :  Osc. 
per-eiMut  "  peremerit,"  Umbr.  en-teltut  ( =  "^en-tend-lust  an  ana- 
logical formation  from  a  stem  *enrtend-lO')  "intenderit" 

4.  Where  Latin  has  perfects  in  -v-,  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
show  a  great  variety  of  forms  : 

(a)  in  -/- :  Osc.  aa-man-affed  '*  faciundum  curavit" 
(6)  in  -e- :  Osc.  dadlkatted  "  dedicavit" 

(c)  Osc.  uupsens  from  a  stem  *op-«cf-  with  3rd  pL 
secondary  ending  *'  operaverunt,''  Umbr.  portiiM  from  a  stem 
portd: 

(d)  In  Umbrian  only  appear  perfects  in  -In  and  -nk-, 
entdust  *^  intenderit,"  comhifiarm  "nuntiaverit'';  ?  Osc.  XioKa- 

K€IT. 

5.  The  infinitive  ends  in  -om:  Osc.  delk-um  "diccre," 
(lo-um  "  agere  "  ;  Umbr.  a{nyfer'0{m)  "  circumferre." 
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6.  Imperatiyes  are  found  : 

(a)  in  -fjidi,  pass.  •«u?r.  0|p.  eensamur  '^  censemino," 
Umbr.  persnimu  "  precamino."  The  origin  of  these  forms  is 
uncertain  ;  von  Planta  conjectures  that  -m-  in  the  suffix  may 
represent  original  -mn-  by  assimilation. 

(6)  In  Umbr.  the  plural  of  the  imperative  act  is  found 
in  *-t6tdf  of  the  deponent  possibly  in  *'m6md :  etutu,  etuta 
"eunto,"  armamu  "  ordinamini."  There  is  no  example  in 
Oscan. 

7.  In  the  passive  -er  is  found  as  the  suffix  by  the  side  of 
-or  and  in  Umbrian  -ur.     Osc.  sakarater  =  Lat.  sacrcUur. 

8.  The  perf.  conj.  and  2nd  future  play  a  large  part  in  the 
passive :  Osc.  sakr^lr  "  let  one  dedicate,"  Umbr.  pihafei{r) 
"let  one  purify";  Osc.  comparciscuster  [ioc  egmo]  "ea  res 
consulta  erit" 

9.  Verbs  in  -a-  make  their  participles  in  -eUh ;  cp.  Late 
Latin  rogUus,  probUus. 


A.    OsCAN 

(1)  The  Cippus  Abellanus.     The  text  is  ZvetaiefTs,  the 
interlinear  translation  Bilcheler's. 

Maiiiii  Vestirikiiiii  Mai.  Sir.  {  prupukid  sverrunei 

Maio      Vestricw     Mai(JUttL8)  Sir, 
kva{stu|rei  Abellamii  inim  Maiiii[i]  |  Iiivkiiiil  Mai.      Puka- 

qucLestori     AbeUano      et     Maio  lovicio    Mai(f.)  Pwca- 

latui  I  medikei  deketasidi  Niivl[a|niii]  inim  llgatiiis  Abel 
Jaio       medici  Nolano         et       Ugatis    Abel- 

l[anT!Li8]  |  inim   llgatiiis  Niivlaniiis  |  piis  senateis  tanginiid  ) 

Icmis         et       Ugatis      Nolanis,       qui    senati     eententia 
suveis  putiinispfd  ligat[iiB]  |  fufans  ekss  kiimbened  |  sakara- 

sui         vJtrique        legati       erant,    ita    convenit:         So- 
klum  Hereklels  |  slaagid  piid  ist  inim  teer[um]  |  pdd   lip 
crwn     Herculis    eregione  qv/od  est     et   territorium  quod  apud 
elsiid  sakarakliid  [ist]  |  pud  anter  teremni:<s  eh...  |  1st  pal 

id        sacrum       est      quod  inter    terminos    ex...    est,  quae 
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teremenniii  miipnikad]  |  tanginiid  pniftiiset  r[elitiid]  amniid 

Urmina,      communi       mntentickprobaUi  sunt  recto  circuitUf 

puz  Idlk  8akara[kliim]  |  inim  idik  tenim  miiini[ki!ini]  |  miii- 

ut     id       scuTum  et      id  territorium  commune  in  com- 

nikel     terei  fusid  [inim]  |  eiseis  eakarakleis  i[Dim]  |   tereis 
muni  territorio  eeset,     et  eius       sacri  et       territorii 

frukUtiuf  fr[akta{tinf]  miiinikii  piiti!mi[mpid  |  fa8]id.    avt 

fructiu       frxxtus      coTwmunis  virorumque       esset.  Nolani 
Nu vlanu . . .  | . . .  Herekleis  fii[8n ...  | ...  ]  iispid    Niivlan . . .  |  iip v 

avJtem  Herculis    fan 

lisat?...! |ekkam  [svai  pid  hereset] | triibarak- 

Item       n    quid  volent      aedificare 

[aviim  terei   piid]  |  liimiti!i[m]  term[. .  .piiis]  |  Herekleis  liiand 
in  terrUorio  quod    limitum  quibus   Herculis  fanum 

iDefi[ii]  I  ist  eh  trad  feihiiss  pii[s]  |  Herekleis  fiisnam  amfr|et 
medium  est,  extra  fines  qui  Herculis  fanum  ambiunt, 
pert  viam  piisstist  |  pai  ip  ist  piistin  slagim  { senateis  suveis 
trans  viam  post  est  quae  ibi  est^  pro  regione  senati  sui 
tangi|nud  trlbarakaviim  lijkitud.  iDim  iiik  tribajrakkiuf  pam 
sententia  aedificare  liceto.  Et  id  aedificium,  quod 
Niivlani!is  |  tribarakattuset  inim  |  liittiuf  Niivlaniim  estad.  | 

Nolani        aedificaverint,     et  tufus     Nolanorv/m   esto. 

ekkum  svai  pid  Abellaniis  |  tribarakattuset  iiik  trijbarakkiuf 

Item     si  quid  Ahellani       aadijicaverint     id     aedijicivm 
inim  liittiuf  |  Abellaniim  estud.    avt  |  piist  feihiiis  piis  fisnam 

et  luus  Ahellanorum  esto.  At  post  fines,  qid  fanum 
amjfret  eisei  terei  nep  Abelpaniis  nep  Niivlaniis  pi- 
amlnunt,  in  eo  territorio  neque  AMlani  neque  Nolani  quid- 
dum  I  tribarakattins.  avt  the|8ayriim  piid  esei  terei 
quam  aedificaverint.  At  thesaurum  quod  in  eo  terrUorio 
ist  I  piin  patensins :  miiinikad  ta[n]|Kiniid  patensins  inim 
est   quom  aperirent:    communi      sententia      aperirent      et 

pid  e[6ei]  |  thesavrei  piikkapid  eb[stit|a]ittiiim  alttram 
quidquid  in  eo  thesauro  quandoque  exstat  portionum  aUeramt 
alttr[iis  I  hjerrins.      avt    anter   slagim  |  [Ajbellanam    infm 

cUteri      caperent       At     inter  regionem      Abellanam       et 
Niivlanam  |  [p]iillad  viii  uruvii  ist  tedur  |  [e]isai  viai  mefiai 
Nolanam         qua      via    Jlexa  est  inea   via   media 

teremen|[n]iii  staiet 
termina       slant. 
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prnpukid  =|?ro|)ace  (Biich.) ;  if  so  it  must  be  a  different  grade 
like  0w-i'^  and  fa-ma.  sverrunei,  apparently  some  sort  of  title 
(fetiali,  Conway),  deketasiui  according  to  Bronisch  =  <2e6entoru> 
from  decern, 

(2)  The  thiid  of  the  six  surviving  clauses  of  the  Tabula 
Bantina.  The  text  and  translation  are  Blicheler's  as  given  by 
Mommsen  in  Bruns'  ForUes  luris  Romani  Antiqui  (6th  ed.), 
p.  51. 

Svaepis  pru  meddixud  altrei  castrovs  avti  eituas  { zicolom 
Siquis    pro  magtitraJtu  aUeri   fundi    avJt  pecuniae   diem 
dicust,  izic  comono  ni   hipid     ne    pon     op     tovtad     peti- 
dixerU,    is   comitia  ne  hahuerU  nisi  cum  apud  populum   qtui- 
rupert  urast    sipus   perum  dolom  |  mallom,  in      trutum 

ter  oraverit  sciens  sine  dolo  malo  et  definitum 
zico[lom]  tovto    peremust  petiropert     Neip  mais    pomtis 

diem    populus  perceperit     quater.         Neve  magis  quinquies 
com  preivatud  actud  |  pniter  pam   medicatinora  didest,  in 
cum    privato     agito      prius  quam  iudicationem    dabitf    et 
pon   posmom   con  preivatud  urust,  eisucen  ziculud  { zicolom 
cum  postremum  cum  privato   oraverit,    ah  eo       die         diem 
XXX  nesimum  comonom  ni   hipid.     Svaepis  contrud  exeic 
XXXproximum   comitia    ne  hahuerit,    Siquis    contra      hoc 
fefacust,  ionc  svaepis  {  herest    meddis    moltaum  licitud,  am- 
fecerit,    sum  siquis      volet  magistratus  multare    liceto^  dum- 
pert  mistreis  aeteis    eituas   licitud. 
taaxU  mirioris  partis  pecuniete  liceto. 

hipidf  subj.  from  perfect  stem  =  *heped,  trulum  according  to 
Bugge=4th,  from  a  weak  stem  *qtrU'to;  If  urust  is  from  the 
same  root  as  Lat  oro,  (1)  it  must  be  borrowed  from  Latin,  or  (2) 
neither  word  can  be  connected  with  Lat.  os^  there  being  no 
rhotacism  in  Oscan.  op  (  =  Lat.  ob)  governs  the  ablative.  In 
line  4  the  punctuation  should  probably  be  peremust.  Petiropert 
neip,  etc.,  cp.  Conway,  I.D,  ii.  p.  608  n. 

(3)  From  Pompeii.  Now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples 
(Zvetaieff,  p.  61,  Mommsen,  V.D.  p.  183,  Conway,  LD.  i. 
p.  60). 
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y.    Aadirans  Y.        eltiuTam  paam  |  vereiiai  Piimpaiianal 
VibitisAdiranus  V.  (/.)  'pecuniam  quam  civitcUi(t)  Pompeianae 
tri8taa|inentud  deded,  elsak  eitiuvad  {  Y.  Yilnikiffi     Mr. 

iestamento      deditj      ea     peeunia      V,  Vinicitu  Marae(f.) 
kvaisstur  Piimpjaiians  trfibiim  ekak  kijmben|nieis    tanginud 
quaestor   Pompdantu  aedificium  hoc       conventtts        sententia 
lipsannam  |  deded,  isidum  pnifatted 
operandum     dedit ;    idem     probavit 

The  meaning  of  vereiiaf  is  uncertain ;  possibly  a  guild  rather 
than  the  corporation  of  the  town  is  meant 


B.  Umbrian 

The  text  and  translation  of  both  passages  are  BUcheler's 

(Umbrica,  1883). 

1.  In  the  Latin  alphabet,  from  Table  VI.  a  (Conway,  I.D. 
p.  422.  8) ;  part  of  the  directions  for  purifying  the  citadel 
of  Iguvium. 

Verfale   pufe  arsfertur  trebeit  ocrer  peihaner,  erse  stah- 
Templum  ubi    flamen    versatur  areis  piandaey     id     sta- 
mito  eso  tuderato  est :    angluto  |  hondomu,  porsei  nesimei 
tivum  dc  finitum    est:  abangulo         imo  qui     proxume 

asa  deveia  est,  anglome  somo,  porsei  nesimei  vapersus 
ab  ara  divorum  est,  ad  angulum  summum  qui  proxume  ah  seUis 
aviehcleir  |  est,  eine  angluto  somo  vapefe  aviehclu  tod- 
auguralibus  est,    et    ab  angulo  summo  ad  sellas  augurales    ad 

come    tuder,   angluto  hondomu  asame    deveia  todcome  { 
urbicum  finetn^  ab  angulo       imo     ad  aram  divorum  adurbicum 
tuder.   eine  todceir  tuderus  seipodruhpei    seritu. 
finem,     et  urbicis  finibus   utroquevorsum  servato, 

2  P 
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2.  In  the  Umbrian  alphabet ;  from  Table  II.  a  {JJrphrica^ 
p.  138;  Conway,  1,1),  p.  415). 

Asama    kuvertu.       asaku       vinu  sevakni    tagez    per- 
Adaram  revertito,  apudaram  vino  solUmni  tacitus   sup- 
snihmu.  |  esaf  pasme   herter,    eras    kuveitu  tedtu.    vinu 

plicato.      ipse     quern     oportety    ertu    congerUo    dato.    vinum 

piine    tedtu.  |  8trah9las    fiklas    sufafias    kumaltu.   kapide 
poscam,    dato.      struiculae  JUillae  suffafiae  commolito.    capide 
punes  yepuratu.  |  antakres  kumates  persnihmu.  amparihmu, 
poscae  restinguito,     integris  commolitis  gupplicato.       surgito 
statita    subahtu.    esunu      purtitu    futu.    katel         asaku 
stcUuta  demiUito.  sacrum  porrectum   esto,   cattUus   apudaram 

pelsans   futu.  |  Kvestretie    usa^   svesu  vuvgi  etite- 

pelsandus  esto,  Quaesturae  annuae  suvm  votum  stite- 

teies. 

rint. 

The  most  noticeable«poiiit  in  these  extracts  is  the  large  number 
of  post-positions :  anglu-to ;  anglom-e^n),  a8am-e{n)f  todcom-c{n\ 
etc. ;  asam-a(d) ;  asa-ku(m).  In  erse,  por8ei=id-i,  pod-i  an  enclitic 
appears,  vapersus  v.  Planta  conjectures = lapidibtis  with  I  changing 
to  ]^  eras  occurs  23  times  ;  meaning  and  derivation  are  uncertain. 
It  may  be  connected  (1)  with  ais-  a  root  found  in  most  of  the 
Italic  dialects,  Umbr.  esono-  (esunu  he\ovr)=divin'us,  (2) 'with  root 
of  German  ehre ' '  honour, "  aes-tim^Uio.  Kuveitu = convehito.  pelsans 
means  sepeliendu^  (Bttch. ).  The  meaning  of  usa9e  is  very  uncertain. 
vuv9i  possibly  parallel  to  a  Latin  *v(mcius. 
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INDICES  OF  WORDS 


The  references  are  to  sections  unless  p.  is  prefixed.  Where  several 
references  occur,  they  are  separated  by  commas ;  a  point  between  two 
numbers,  as  337.  8,  indicates  that  the  second  number  is  a  sub-section. 


I.  Greek   Index 


d-  (neg.)  106  iii.,  157 

Ayafiai  480  g 

d7c  517 

dy€lpofi€¥  (subj.)  509,  511 

hdy€»  {Ayet»)  629  b 

dy^pcuTTos  378 

dy€S  520  n. 

iy4TU)  519 

Ayioi  402 

dyv(Jin  347 

Ayvorroi  378 

&yofJL€v  480  b 

dy6s  261 

Aypios  402 

d7p6v  386 

d7p6f  100,  147,  159 

dyxiCTwos  166,  399 

d7x«  160 

Ayuf  261 

dy<b¥OLp  633  ii.  b 

iydivois  (dat.  pi.)  628  a 

iydtvaavs  640  i.  a 

dddxpvTot  378 

dddfuiTos  154 

dScXipidoOt  380 

dS€\<p6s  140  b 

dSiKdm-a  618  ii.  d 

dSfJLTfTOt  154 

de/xra  230 


Ai<rxp<^v^OLi  625  i.  c 

dddvaroi  220 

•A^iji^afc  118  a 

'A^^irai  313  n.  1 

•A^iji'iycri  322 

al  325  ii. 

a^  (iO  342 

jLlyofolavt  640  i.  a 

aldCf  308 

a/dws  295,  351 

aUl  34  n.  2,  312,  337.  8 

alis  34  n.  2,  312,  337.  8 

alBos  174 

af^cu  261 

alXos  218 

at\<aif  (gen.  pi.)  620  i.  d 

dlcffuf  487  6 

alirxifoif  352  n.  2 

Ai<rxi/\o?  268 

alibv  172,  361 

dffoy^a  376 

dK€f>a€K6fi7fS  184 

'Aicov/iey6«  268 

dKo6cais  (n.  ptcp. )  624  i./ 

dicoi/o'ayrei'  (nom.  pi. )  645 

ii.  b 
*AKpdyaPTa  273 
d/rpot  261  n.  1 
dicrls  360 


&KTup  355 

d\7€iv6s  216 

d\7^eTe  (subj.)  509 

d\7<b;i'  352  n.  2 

dXda/i'w  485 

dXAo/xai  485 

dXeyeivis  216 

dX^w  234 

dXf/00;  230 

dXi^^eca  374 

dXSaivu  485 

dXdofMi  485 

dX(<r«:o;uu  483  a 

dXxHip  188 

dXXd  341 

dXXodar^f  286,  326  i. 

AXKoi  187,  218 

dXo<rt^dn7  194,  354 

dXs  142,  289 

AXcos  184 

dX(^^  349 

dAuil06iii.,  156,  259iv., 

314,  338.  11,  341 
d/xaX$ijvw  485 
dfjLoXds  230 

dfiapap  {iifiepQv)  629  i.  a 
dfidpTOip  462 
d/u^Xi/f  230 
AfjLfipoTos  206 
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ificlpu  140  a,  230 

dft€l\//eTai  (subj.)  509 

dfUXyu)  137,  148,  230 

&fUi^  645  ii.  b 

dlifU  329 

Alifus  624  i.  e 

Afifios  330 

dytu^Ajp.  133n.  2,180n.2, 

396 
dfi4U  132,  337.  7,  341 
dfjupi^rta-Tpw  392 
i.lJu(fn.ivvvfu  481  e 
d/i0^f  323 
dfA4>op€iji  228 
d/ct^w  297,  329 
dr  243 

&y  559,  562,  566,  639  b 
dva  307 

drd  337.  7,  341 
dyaTyXXw  624  i.  e 
dvaycypdipovrai  643  ii. 
dvaypaipyjircT  492 
di'aXrof  485 
di'a^  306  n.  1 
&¥a^  {TpwfffffiM)  337.  5  a 
dydffffeiv  {"Apyei)  337.  4  a 
dvareSq^  559 
di'ddvb;  481  c 
dvdpdirodw  282 
dydpeiof  402  n.  2 
d(v)5pfa(i')Tav  620  ii.  b 
dpSpiKds  382 
dvhp&TTis  369  n.  1 
di'dpo06j'Of  282 
dv3/>(iy  361  n.  1 
dvi$eiK€  625  i.  b 
&v€fioi  169,  393 
dveu  278 
&P€vs  278 
dif^xofJiai  445 
dn^iro^e  216  n.  3,  550 
dv-j^p  344  n.  1 
dKTf  133,  159,  337.  8,  341 
AyrXov  391 
dvTpoirov  {dpBpuTov)  645 

i.  d 
d^cui'  (subst.)  186,  392 
dir243 

dTaWorpiumlTi  630  c 
dirat^cray  640  i.  a 


&va^  259  iv. 
drei  518  n. 
drr^irrvffa  552  iii. 
dir\6of  156 
dir6  341,  394 
diro$€d6a»eL  625  ii. 
drof  eiTd^^o  645  i.  d 
diro$y^ffKU>  544 
diroicpi/^ct  (subj.)  509 
dxoijJiprfvvfu  238 
dirorlvoiav  633  i.  a 
diriJ  618  i.  e,  624  i.  ^ 
dTrvtrriWayTOi  623  i.  ^ 
dpa^vXai  216 
dpapioKia  549  ii. 
d/)d<r(r(i;  230 
dp/Si/Xcu  216 
dpyv<f>eos  377 
dpyv4>os  377 
dpeiB^avos  285 
dfnfiKTdfJL€vos  285 
dfrtflipaTos  285 
dpTjlifuXos  285 
dpijr  358 
d/»7/>e  549  ii. 
dpurT€p6i  387 
dpurrtiFovra  643  i.  6 
dpuTTot  394 
dpir6f  (gen.)  358 
Apvvfuu  481  £ 
dporfip  355 
dpOTpov  388 
d/)6<i;  159 
d/>Ta{  350 
d/);^;!'  205 
dp<n7i'  205 
dpriJs  372 
dpxiJ  382 
d/>xt/c6s  382 
dpxofuu  545 
dpx6»Tois  628  a 
dpxo;  552  ii. 
dj(  =  l«j)  650 
dtrfievoi  188 
d<r(ra  54 
dffTefi<p^s  185 
d<rT^i»a/crw  378 
d<TT€(jn  (gen.)  371 
d<rri/c6s  382 
d<rTu  372,  382 


drd/)  341 
dre  342 

dHfi^o/jMi  481  (2 
drep  341 
dr/Ai^i'  369  n.  1 
'ArpelSao  p.  278  n.  1 
drra  54 

aiWoFtt  (dXici^va)  645  i.  / 
av^dvu)  177,  481  c 
aCf^w  481  e,  482  6 
a^os  {dXffos)  645  i.  / 
airroloip  ( =  ai}ro(ir)  633  ii.  b 
airrois  (dwdpdffiy)  338.  1  b 
adroici  624  i.  a 
avrb/xaTot  259  v. 
ai>r6s  (subst.)  277 
airrbs  325  ii. 
aCfb)  261 
atfws  181  (4) 
dipevos  216,  370  n.  2 
d<piu>Ka  260 
d0^  (d/i^)  120 
dipveibs  216 
d^i;i7  62 

dxOv^*^  357 
dxXiJw  487  c 
d^341 

/Sd^of  359 

fiaipu  18,  63,  140  cu,  156, 

205,  207,  487  «,  545 
/SdXXw  140  6,207,548  n.  2 
/3aX(;)(fut)  492 
^avd  140  a,  193,  291 
fidpayxos  216 
fidpaSpov  140  6 
^pfiapos  131,  288 
fiap¥dtupoi  206 
^aaiXS^t  633  i.  a 
/SairtXecor  (gen. )  623  i.  c 
fiaffiXios  309 
/ScurtXei^ei  552  ii. 
/3a0-iXei/t  306,  365 
(ioffiXe&repw  387 
/Sao-tXet/w  487  c 
/9a<riX^a;t  227,  309,  365 
/SaiTtX^i  313 
/StKTiX^  227,  309,  365 
^d<rij  357 
/3d(rjcctf  142,  483  a 
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^^t)Ka  494,  495 
/3^^\a0a  496 
^e/3\i^Tai  472 
P^pXVKa  495 
jSe/SouXeur^cu  549  i. 
Pefipieafftv  549  i. 
pififxoKa  495 
^efXo/tai  140  6 

^€fi¥OV  400 

^WeiTci  (3  8.  subj.)  623 

i.  (2 
P^Wofiai  140  & 
/9^r^of  359 

W  /3^  121 
Pi^fHbffKfiv  63 

pififHixrKw  483  6 

jS^of  140  c 

/3X(1$  230  ^ 

p\a.<r<f»rjfuiv  9 

pMferai  511 

i866  315 

/3ai)62 

/36^pos  263 

jSotorrvt  (dat  pi.)  625 
i.d 

fidWonai  140  & 

/36XO/MU  140  6 

BopedSiyr  380 

/3o<rKi>  381 

/36(rKU7  381,  483  a 

poCfipuxTTii  20  n.  1 

pov\e6ec0ai  549  i. 

jSouXd^craro  (hath  de- 
vised) 552  iv. 

fiovXifila  20  n.  1 

fioijXofjuii  140  b,  220 

/3wj  18,  63,  140  a,  181 
(6),  p.  224,  281,  289 

^pdyxos  216 

ppdxea  624  i.  C 

ppdffffu)  206 

/Sp^Aio;  206,  378 

/3/)/^a  624  i.  e 

^pLOta  485 

^povH)  378 

/3por6f  206 

/Spi^w  206 

/SpctfTiJs  372 

^u)\ofjLcu  140  6 

/3u;v  181  (6) 


7(lXa  216,  295,  306  n.  1 
7^  113.  2,  328  i.,  342 
yiyafxev  31, 32, 48, 259  v., 

494 
yeyevTifiivot  268 
7^oi'a31,  32,  48,  259  v., 

494 
yeyhpafiev  48 
ytyiiveiv  (inf.)  647  ii.  h 
yeyovivai  526 
yiy pa fifJMi  496 
7e7/Mi0ar<u  472,  496 
y4ypa>l/ai  466 
y^pdyl/ofiai  492 
yiyiave  550 
7^Xa(/(u  51 

7Aait  (2  sing.)  624  ii.  a 
y€\alcai  (gen.)  624  i.  / 
ycvHi  p.  224,  384 
y€V€ri4K¥  338.  6  b 
yi¥€Oi  31,  142 
7A'c<rif  28 

7^^77x01  (=can  be)  559 
y4v7iTai  (interrog.)  560 
yivoiTv  620  i. 
7^1'os  31,  137,  142,  163, 

p.    224,    251,  259   v., 

288,  351 
yivvs  161,  371 
ytpalpa  487  c 
y4pavos  141*  ii. 
yipas  295,  351 
yipiov  50,  351,  362 
7fj5«  178,  259  iii. 
yij  55 
7i7d^w  485 
T^pas  351 

ylyvofjMi  137,  259  v.,  494 
yiyvdfieSa  267,  480  c^ 
yiyvuxTKW  14,  137,  488  6, 

549  i. 
yl¥7rroi  618  i.  / 
yivofxax  120 
7Xa/cTo^70f  216 
7Xau«r6f  p.  225 
7XaO^  p.  225 
7X0*65  141*  ii. 
y\vKM  196 
yvdrjjs  511 
yvQSi  518 


7i'w<7if  357 

yv(jj<it(n  511 

76M0of  132 

76i'0fl63n.  3,  251,  259v. 

y6yv  137,  371 

7oui'6f  220 

ypdpSiiv  185 

ypofifJMTLSSoirros  625  i.  / 

ypairrht  185 

7p(l0acf  (ace.  pi.)  624  i./ 

yp6.4>opjt¥  480  6 

7pd0(.;  185,  496,  545 

ypdifxaiffi  624  i.  / 

ypo4>eM  479 

yp6<poi  479 

yvfju^dddofuu  637  i.  c 

7ui'eUicef  635 

7ui^  140  c 

Mp  355 

daiddXXw  446 

^txi^iHratadoL  178 

da/w  484 

dd/crw  481  6 

SdKpi;  100,  134,  373 

ddxpvfia  373 

da/tT^I/f  511 

SafudjvOu  (3  pi.  imperat. ) 

625  ii. 
ddfjuftifu  481  a 
SoLfiOi  {drjfios)  121 
ddyor  263 
Sdpais  153,  287 
Saprds  31 
5a(ri;f  157 
Sario/jLai  484 
dai;X6s  213 
dcd^^ofiai  (fut.)  555 
5^di;xa  496 
dedo^icctf  643  ii. 
d^dopica  31,  32 
d€d6<T$eiy  623  ii.  a 
«€Wir€iv(inf.)643ii. 
di5u>Ka  446 
deldia  650 
ScIkvv  517 
deijcyv/ioi  447 
de/fcvv/u    51,    105,     134, 

447,  453,  481  e 
SeiKvwyOcu  526 
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deiKviw  51,  453 

8ei\aKplu)¥  360  u.  1 

SelXopjou  140  6 

a  8ewa  237,  325  ii. 

deiv&s  248 

SeT^ai  (imper.)  522 

deifii(inf.)526,  528 

Seliaifu  513 

ddhiat^  513 

mIcms  513 

delete  513 

5ei|oy  522 

Stt^w  492,  503 

5c£x^«y  624  i.  f 

d4Ka  136,  161,  416 

diKa  iTTTd  418 

detcd^b;  487  e 

d^Kas  347,  419 

$€KaT4Topes  (ace. )  630  ii.  b 

d^Karos  435 

d^/cro  502 

d4\\u)  140  & 

SeXipaKLvrj  399 

5^\0a{  140  6 

dcX^s  360 

d€\<pi6s  140  6 

a^May(  =  like)  283 

SipcSpov  140  6 

84pKeai  31 

S4pK€(re€  31 

dipxerai  31 

SipKOfMi  31,  32 

d^/>w31 

84<Twoiva  207 

dcffirirris  188,   219,   248, 

309 
dei^epos  428 
d€(^w  624  i.  c 

S^xofMi  (with  dftt)  337.  4 
d-^Xofiou  140  & 
di/Xoi'dri  56 
SiyXoOre  121,  122 
917X60  172 
did  341 

Jiaira  140  c  n.,  376 
didXoyoi  281,  282 
diaireiroXe/ti^erai  546  n.  1 
dia<f>0elpe<rKO¥  483  a 
diBdffKU)  188,  483  b 


dldofuii  447 

SlSofi€v  480  e 

did^i^at  543 

SlSoffai  466 

didou  517 

didw^t  518 

didwfu  27,  52,  191  n.  2, 

263,  447,  480  c 
d(^  623  i.  e 
AiFl  54 
A(f  6f  54 

a/^7/xai  447,  480  c 
SlKaSSev  (inf.)  645  i.  b 
$iKd5oi  633  i.  b 
dUaios  402  n.  2 
&«ra(rir6Xof  188 
di/ceci'  381 
SLktiv  333.  7 
5i6foroy  118 
Atoi'i^o-oe  625  i.  <2 
diSffSoTOi  116.  2  6,  118  a, 

284,  285 
Aio<TKoplSao  626  a 
A(6<ricou/)ot  284 
diirovs  408 
Sfirru^  p.  224 
d/s  408 
d^(r«os  381 
dlippos  259  vi. 
dof^irai  361,  526  n.  1 
SoSai  (SoBi)  633  i.  a 
SUtjv  512 
8oTfie¥  174 

SoKl/XiOfU  51 

doX06f  140  & 

86Meti'(inf.)51,  647  ii.  a 
56/Acv  51,  312,  527 
dayuei'ai  209,  311,  526 
S6firi»  527 

d6nos  148,  163,  294 
5<^a  351,  384 
do6s  {^<a6s)  645  i.  b 
dopdSl 
dopxds  31 
$6s  520 
d6r€ipa  374 
Sonjp  263,  355,  374 
5or6s  253  n.,  263 
douXos  (with   ace.)  333. 
6  a 


doOi^at  209,  311,  361,  526, 

543 
Sovp(n  220 
So6s  362 
bpdyfjLa  185 
d/)ar6t  31 

dpaxM^  185 

dpdci;  487  a 

dp€Tdyrf  299 

Spdiravov  299 

Spofu(is  479 

Spdfios  479 

8p6aos  55 

dpOy  294 

SvFavw,  526  n.  1 

S^afULi  481  a 

d^apLou  (subj.)  510  n.  1, 

511,  645  ii.  c 
SiSuKafuu  511 
di)o  408 

SvoSeKaFerla  645  i.  ^ 
dua/xems  (as  ace.)  318 
SwrpLfvii  351 
iwTfuviji  351 
5{t<rofMi  (subj.)  559 
5(>o'X(/AO(  138 

SiJw  134,  297,  326  i.,  408 
8w5€Ka  408,  417 
5wtc(=i-«n  subj.)  625  L/ 
dwpa  (  =  5b)poi')  299  (5) 
Supedy  333.  7  e 
ddjpoy  263 
bioHip  355 
5cin-/i^  360 
«wrtt  27,  263,  360 
^iOTtap  295,  355 

;  328  ii. 

i  W)  629  i.  b 

^a501 

«a  (efi;)  633  i.  a 

idX(av  445 

iapivln  398 

^our<ra  157,  363 

^^dX^i'  480  a,  500 

^/SaXoy  479 

i^v  480  a 

iPaurlXevat  552  ii. 

i^Seftaiw  432  n.  1 

ipStfiMorra  432  n.  1 
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ipSofi-^Kom-a  422,  432  n. 
ipSofjLos  216,  432 
;/9i7ir280,479,480a,  500, 

545 
(prrre  168 
ipkfumiKQ,  446 
ij^paxt  206 
iyiy(av€  560 
iy4v€T0  269  v. 
iyevbixTiv  643 
^^I'oi'^o  623  i.  a 
iyiyv bfitiv  643 
iyKaTorrpl^aurai  (inf. )  640 

i.  6 
iyKUfuov  398 
fyyw  552  i. 
iyvwffdris  p.  422  n.  1 
fypa^ov  479 
(ypaipffe  643  i.  a 
^(^y  113.  2,  161,  327,  328 
^(^y  328  i. 

n€i^a  462,  482  a,  502 
iSel^afxetf  464 
^dei^as  502 
^5€i|€  502 
^di^df^^s  162 
iSffT^s  372 
^d/da^a  503 
^5<do(ro  474 
idldovy  548  iii. 
iSlKOffffap  640  ii.  a 
fd6^i7  474 
^56^171'  280,  474 

id6evi  474 

fdofjMi  492,  509,  545 

Idof  55,  366 

idoi^Kaefi  {  =  iS(aKav)  623 

L  e 
HpaKov  31,  82,  151,  479 
idpafJLOV  479 
fdpay  480  a 
48^€TO  503 
^Swica  495 
icdi^a  231 
^6//co<rc  231 
44\8up  485 
^^ixn;  231 
^f  Ay  330 
f^ofuu  142 
^i-b;  259  i. 


iSwoy  HI  b 

i$dp<rrf<r€  552  ii. 

(SvKa  135,  495 

eZ  325  viii.,  342 

elMw  493  n.  1,  513 

eldcTfJiev  166 

etSeffdai  526  n.  2 

etdoi'  543 

e£5^a  534 

el8&ros  {gen,)  353,  534 

elSvia  534 

e^5i^X\toy  390 

6/6i&t  164,  358,  534 

etrifjtjfy  512 

€fi7r  512 

eri7f  142 

eUwn  815,  420 

cUwrrbi  437 

eZXiiXov^a  179,  216,  477 

frXi70a  185 

cTXkov  212,  445 

dfut»  (inf.)  51,  647  ii.  a 

€lfiiv  184 

€ltd  184 

elAu  480  a,  644,  547  ii. 

itvvfu  481  e 

efo  328  iii. 

etira  480  e 

elH  517  n.  1 

etiTTil  (interrog.)  560 

efjr|;j  (interrog.)  560 

erir]7<rt  (  =  fut.)  561 

flirifnjy  445 

elvov  480  e 

€lpya^6firfv  445 

€t*f  205,    219,  247,  248, 

624  i.  / 
€ls  219,  259  iv.,  407 
elffi  480  a 
iiffKta  483  h 
et<r-*f>p€s  520  n.  1 
etris  325  vl 
^K  323 

iKaOe^btiify  445 
^Kar6y  104,  423 
^ffei  325  v.,  325  viii. 
^Kctvof  325  v. 
^/ceXira  184 
iKCfxra  184 
^/ciyXoj  277 


^K^a^oir  485 

ixXvov  548 

ixfiTivos  188 

ixovcav  {ixowrcuf)  646  i. 

a,  c 
4K6p€<ra  481  e 
iKopiffOrit  504 
^K/Mi^a  220,  503 
ixrafJkfv  494 
iicrrffuu  446,  562  ii. 
fimfcdfiriy  552  ii. 
fKTova  494 
^iCToy  188,  431 
^jctAs  309,  354 
^Kup^  201 
^«r0/)€r  520  n.  1 
Aa/3oi^  185 
iXaPoaof  521 
eXa/a  161 
Aouoy  161 
Aaicoi^  483  a 
i\dtrcov<n  (gen. )  352 
i\d<r<r(t>  (ace.)  352 
iXdffffuv  197 
Aa0oj  377 
iXaxiiTTot  343,  352 
AaxjJf  141  c,  197,  281 
(XSofiau  485 
Ae7oi'  479 
iXeL^Sjjy  448 
^X^(rr(.;  (^X^ir^c^)  629  L  c 
^Xei^^cpoy  886 
i\€v$4poys  645  i.  e 
iXejjBepof  231 
iXei^ofuu  179,  216 
A^^  517  n.  1 
^X/m/y  480  a 
fXivoy  479 
^XXd  390 
Ar^^w  485 
iXvLs  348 
Auo-a  142 
i\jj<ra»  635 
A(^pios  161 
ifULVTov  328  iii. 
^/^  327,  328  ii. 
fficiya  184,  205,  219 
ificio  328  iii. 
^fifyj'a  205,  624  i.  e 
itUo  328  iii. 
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MeSiuK&ra  140  c.  n. 
(vd€Ka  417 
(veifia  184,  205,  219 
hcfifML  205,  624  i.  e 
ivcv-fiKovra  422 
ivtpoi  386 

i¥€^vUrco€v  628  i.  6 
i¥ii¥oxa  496 
^I'^a  314  n.  1 
i¥e€¥  314  n.  1 
hdb¥  (i\edi¥)  643  i.  e; 

hUa  548  iL 
(¥iffT€s  620  n.  i. 
^vi'^a  415 
i¥¥4a  638  i. 
i¥¥€ire  139  a 

(¥¥VfU  481  0 

i¥Ta<rci.  638  ii.  a 

i¥T€pO¥  387 

^i^Tcj  368 

^in^6j  309,  326  iii.,  364 

i?^  247,  323,  841 

f^€i  518 

^|e/ir(tf  559  a 

i}iflKO¥Ta  422 

^i^v  (ace.  absol.)  339 

fiu  546  n. 

fo  328  iii. 

^op  355 


^ir</3da  261 
^rl/Sdeu  19 
iinFol9o¥  I 
^irt^^ir  (inl 
^irt^oir  268 

iTlKOVpOt  i 

irlffKoiros  1 
ivlffrufuu  i 
iTolrja  638 
firofjuu  139 
?Tov  520 
^TTtt  130,  4 
ipyoi  618  ii. 
(pe^os  193 
^pe/ij'6s  198 
^per/[46f  393 
ip^TTu  197 
ipe&yofiai  2i 
^p^0<u  231,  : 
^pc¥  848 
fpupos  377 
ipp€0¥  204 
ippftfyeta  p. 
fppiya  549  i 
f/xrcy  624  i. 
^/xn;  55 
ipv0p6¥  (ace 
^pu^/)6s  186, 
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ti)T6.ropfk  258 

c^Tdrtop  258 

€vpi  617  n.  1 

evplffKb)  483  a 

eOpdora  p.  224,  293  n.  1 

ei/pi^  231 

€Oaa^oi  633  i.  a 

eCippopa  258,  259  v. 

eCippujw  258 

€(^178 

^0dyi7i^  280,  448 

itpepe  462 

itp€p€-y  241 

i<p4peT€  464 

i<t>fp6fji€ea  98,  470 

i<P^pofLe¥  464 

i^pipofits  464 

#0€poir  325  viii.,  462 

^0epoi^  (3  pi.)  464 

^^i/y  462,  479,  500 

*07<r^a  477 

fipSapKa  494 

^^^opa  494 

^^61  142  n.  3 

?Xa5ojf  481  rf 

ix^va  138,  624  i.  c 

ixOcUpu  487  c  iii. 

^X^<^'  233 

ixOluM  352  n.  2 

fxonri  624  i.  / 

^Xo(i')<ri  620  i. 

ix^rbn  vow  278 

^ovffa  220 

^xow-t  (dat.  pi. )  220 

(xovai  (3  pi.  pres.)  220 

^Xw  p.  129  n.  2,  480  rf 

^xM»')<ri  620  i. 

f(.;493 

^u'^ov*'  445 

itavoifiTiv  445 

iutpuv  445 

^cuf  (*'untU")S42 

?«f  ("morning*')  142, 181 

(4),  227 
^wurou,  328  iii.  n. 

Fdpyov  633  i.  a 
Fap^  358 

F€Fa5€96Ta  629  i.  rf 
f  etd^w  493 


FfldofjML  259  ii. 
f  «i-i&t  633  i.  b 
FeiKari  815 
f^/ca  314 
Fi$€iy  259  iL 
f/«i7Tc  510  n.  3 
FidvTcu  353 
Fldcofiev  510  n.  2 
f f/cart  420 
Farrds  108  iii. 
f  ot5a  259  iL 
FoUu  (abl.)  310  li. 
FoIkuv  (gen.  pi.)  819 
f  ^t  629  i.  d 
Fpdrpa  638  i.  a 
FvKlas  (oULai)  625  i.  d 

tdfMou  633  i.  6 

r&r  620  i. 

piKa  633  i.  6 

^ipeOpw  618  i.  e 

\ic(Ta  187 

Z€0  271 

^cdyixara  667  ii.  6 

fci^yvu/u  52 

rci^yw  667  ii.  h 

ZciJf    54,    116.    6,    118, 

181  (5),  197,  271,  289 
ZcDs  624  I  a 
^ita  144 
Zr)v   (ace.)   54,    181    (6), 

289,  501  n.  3 
7iriva  54 
Ztjvcs  54 
Zijpl  54 
Zi7i'6f  54 
^«ata  633  i.  b 
lovyuv€p,  637  i.  d 
i:vyd  317 
^/76l'  118,   144,   167,  p. 

224,  303,  306,  376 

i^uvvvfu  481  e 

^  825  i. 

^  (adv.)  342 

ia  181  (2),  209,  445,  601 

Tf^ovKdfiriv  445 

rjy4ofMi  142 

^oy  209 


^aea  446,  478,  482  a,  502, 

504,  506 
if64i  313 
77861  313 
il8eia  367,  374 
Sdtifup  506  n.  4 
ijactf  317 

^d<fM  309,  365,  371 
l5«i7  502,  550 
ifdltav  352  n.  2 
itSov^  397 
^di^y  308 
ifiwdfit^v  445 
^«iJt  142,  160,  306,  366, 

367 
IjetKov  445 
1^  (deO  625  i.  « 
i^^^cos  21,  135 
^KQ.  495 
^«re  548  iL 
flK(a  547 
iJXdoi'  216  n.  3 
1i\veo¥  216  n.  3 
^tM  142,  162,  260 
^Mas  329 
ilfi^Sifivov  228 
^M^ir  329 
iffieWoy  445 
rifiepiv(n  206 
•fifAepos  277 
rifjt^€p6y-S€  538  n. 
ilftdrepos  330,  387 
^AuV  329 
rifuffias  122 
rifi^effa  481  (9 
"flfjL^Ueff/JMi  481  0 
^/iwv  329 
^^67^0  480/,  p.  451  n.  1, 

543 

'tl¥€LX'^fJL7IV  445 

^v^oir  216  n.  3 

^Wa  (n.  pi)  299 

^Wa  (fern,  sing.)  299 

i}vlTrairo¥  480/ 

i)0T  342,  650 

iToDf  334.  7 

iprap  139  a,   207   n.    1, 

295,  354 
fnraTot  139  a,  854 
ifreipot  65 
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'KpaKXclSaios  626  a 
•/ipya^dfnjw  445 
^p^a  548  ii.,  552  ii. 
ijpiraia  503 
ijpTaira  503 
ifpxe  548  ii 
^Ba  477 

Ifaeiov  121,  209,  212 
^<ruxos  277 
*H<rxoiJ\os  625  i.  c 
TjTrCifjuu  547 

i)X<^  405 

i)(^  181  (4),  351 

Oafi^u  185 
ddvaros  154 
Bapael  552  ii. 
^6^  311 
^eat(ri  322 
^edi'  308 
e^diav  18,  319 
Ocipeios  625  i.  e 

06(AA€y  174 

0€ivu)  141  6,  487  a 
BcLofuv  650 
BifieBXw  391 

&^Al€(l'  51 

^^Ai^v  51 

^^AUf  370 

B€6^<n'os  lis  a 

Biois  (ace)  624  i.  / 

B€6i  (ace.  pi.)  248 

BeSffdm-ot  118  a,  285 

0€O^s  248 

de60ty  338.  2 

BepdTcuva  362,  374 

Bepamjlrf  299 

Bepdwuv  362 

dep/ui^  141  6,  148,  393 

^^f  520 

^^<fis  133 

G^rif  287 

Ber&s  260,  263  n.  2 

GeuKX^  648 

Beuv  (gen.  pi.)  319 

ei7^a7«'ijj  313  n.  1 

Oripai  313  n.  1 

Orj^aiyctr/is  313 

BtJ/Si?  313  n.  1 

Briydvij  481  e 
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Bi/yavov  481  c 

Briydifia  481  c 

^ijyw  481  c 

^i>];511 

^i^Ki;  382 

BriKvi  162,  378 

^pbir  268 

B^  347,  375 

^ijtf-aro  264 

Briffi  187 

^lyydyw  481  c 

^i7€f  520  n. 

Bibs  {Bcfn)  625  i.  e 

BvyffKb)  483  a,  544 

Bvrrrds  154 

^;><^  346 

Bp6vos  397 

Bvydrrfp  355 

Bvfwfidpw  292 

BvfJLo^dpof  282,  284,  292 

^vAi6f  282,  393 

^i/Ww481/ 

<?i5i'a;481/ 

di^f  117 

^i)pa  135 

^i/pcuri  322 

eu)fjUn  191  n.  2,  260 

B(bpaKa  308 

Bu)paK€s  817 

0(6pa«rt  311 

^t^/DO^  306 

9(^/)a|(  322 

fa  207  n. 

lapSs  386 

taai  p.  148  n.  2,  461 

/drr^  ( =  oOffy)  645  i.  a 

/5^  ("see")  517 

tdpis  367 

lapi^c;  143  n.  2 

Idpc^  142,  487  iii.  n. 

I8vta  116.  6,  353 

t8<afuu  (fut.)  561 

rei  517 

tcfuv  446,  480  c 

Upaftpdfioyei  618  L  6 

Ufy/fs  618  ii  6. 

l€p6s  386  n.  3 

r^o^ev  480  d 

rfw  143,  199,  259  i. 


trifu  142,  162,  480  c 

Ins  207  n. 

IBapbs,  261 

r^i  518 

'I^/u>y<jra  640  i.  b 

Uarijpay  620  i.  a,  ii.  & 

{icdi'(tf481  «,  481/ 

2/r^reu(ra  445 

ficirof  20 

iKviofioi  481/ 

ficTts  233 

tKriBi  518 

'IX/oo  200 

fAi^y  480  a 

&  325  iii. 

1^308 

Ip  618  i.  e? 

tpa  314,  325  iv.,  326  t., 

338.  10,  342 
tofi€¥   (subj.)    509,    511, 

559  6 
to{v)<n  620  I 
I6s  201,  220 
tTT€  31,  82 
linrei^  365 
tTTOiiy  316 
ririroty  316 
rinroty  116.  6 
tTTOtffi  322 
tinroi(rcy  241 
Itxos  20,    31,    32,    136, 

139 
Iinr^ra  293 
rinroi/s  220 
tiTTuy  209 
iinrtii'  361  n.  1 
Ip^M  165 
2p^386 

Ipof  386  n.  3,  624  i.  a 
ts  289,  306 
r<r^i  ("know")  618 
t<r^i('*be")233,  518 
*l<rBfu>i  271,  318 
IffB/xol  271 
tffos  638  i. 

tarafiAi  447,  480  e,  549  ii. 
t<rraiu¥  446,  480  c 
rcrra/u  262 
Icrrdi^ai  526 
tflrayTt  (3  pi.  pres. )  461 
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iffTOffSat  526 

taraci  461 

ttrraTai  (subj.)  510  n.  2 

laraTi  (3  sing.)  480  c 

taryi  517 

tffnjfu  447,  549  iL 

tcTriffi  480  c 

Iffrds  192 

£<rxaydci;  481  / 

/<rx<ii'w481/ 

Z(rxv/>6f  386 

fo-xw480rf,  481/ 

ZWa  166,  171 

tTvs  372 

frctf  519 

t<f>difi4}s  113.  2 

Z^  338.  10 

1X06  807 

/x^iJt  311 

IxS'lJi  233 

Zx^«J<rt  322 

iV  207  n. 

#fa  (Cypr.)  342  n. 
Kd  639  6 
KdppaXe  243 
Kadi^oiuu  445 
xa/  326  i,  342 
icaicoO/ryor  286 
icaXcc  (3  sing,  fut.)  478 
KoKtlfuvoi  628  & 
KO^euf  146 
icdXi7/At  624  ii.  a 
KoKlov  (ptcp. )  645  i.  g 
KoKKlcov  352  n.  2 
icaX6s  218 
/caXiJiTTw  152 
KoKQ  (fut.)  492 
jcaX(;^  278 
«raX(^  (adv.)  635 
Kdfuna  481  6 
Ka/AiruXos  268 
jcair  243 
/cdTi  245 
KaTvU  198 
icdpa  351 
KapUa  100,  134 
icapdtajr6f  382 
ndppot  106  iv.,  351 
KapT&s  141*  i. 


/cas  342  n. 

Kar  243 

Kard  341,  342  n. 

K$Ta  245 

Karadivs  (ptcp.)  645  i.  c 

Kardffxoi  (interrog.)  564 

Karatj^eOyeiv  544 

KaripdKw  445 

Kare^i^ero  503 

ffaru)/3Xe^  p.  224 

K^dpos  196 

K6t/Mu  239,  447 

ife/pw  141*  i. 

ic^KXacrrai  482  & 

K€K\iiyovT€s  624  ii.  6 

K4K\wpa  496 

ir^xXv^t  480  «,  518 

K^KfiriKa  495 

K^K-nffMai  446,  549  i.,  552 

11. 
K€\ai»e<trfjs  228 
irAev^a  299 
icAeu^os  299 
K4y  559,  562 
iceye^r  403 
Kcv&i  403 

Kcpdif¥Vfu  480  e,  481  a,  « 
ir^paf  351 
Ktpdu  481  a 
K^trrof  188 
KcvOdvta  481  c 
KevOfjubv  359 
jrei^^o;  191,  481  c 
Ke^aXXdi^eiTirc  628  a 
icfi  {Koi)  625  i.  c 
Knipccfft^ptfros  284 
ic^pu^  383 
Kijp6ffff<i)  487  c 
ici;^  358 
Ktyxdvuj  481  e 
ictdd^i;  377 
Kt/jdvai  625  i.  « 
KlpifTifu  481  a 
<c/r  139,  623  i.  / 
Ktxdfta  481  « 
Kix^^ci'  (sTibj.)  559 
Klu)  488 
KXdiu  482  6 
KXiTTJis  103  ii. 
/cXiirctf  211 


KXrjepop  196,  389 

KXi7^f  189 

KXicj  189,  208 

icX^iTfa)  136,  487  c 

KX6yis  370 

icXoT6r  346 

kXvBi  518 

/cXi/r^s  133, 146, 167,  378, 

586 
<cX(6^  346 

KO'  (Ionic = TO-)  655 
Koipavoi  625  i.  d 
Ko4(a  180 
icoTXos  212 
icoiy6¥  205,  207,  341 
K6Xa<f>oi  377 
#roX(i;i'6s  141*  i. 
Kwlu  487  c 
/copajctyof  399 
Kopivvvfii  481  6 
ic6/M7  62 

Kbp<r-n  188,  351,  403 
K6pu5o9  380 
KopOciFta  487  c 
Kopvifyfi  377 
K&repoi  139 
KoOpof  220 
Kpaivu  487  c 
KpdffTTcbov  351 
KparQ  547 
jcp^as  351 
Kp€icc(av  197,  219 
Kpeirrbvbit  278 
KpdfJMfULl  480  p' 

Kp€fid»yvfu  481  « 

Kp4iJuiTa(xP^I*o.'''^)  645  i.(2 
Kpivv€fuv  623  i.  ^ 

KprtllMVJI  517 

Kpc^i^  158  n.  2 
«rpt)Lui  359 
Kpivvta  624  i.  e 
<rp<y(i>  389,  487  c 
Kpbwpffi  618  i.  6 
KpoWwv  360 
KpAvoj  397,  487  c 
Kp6ra<fMn  377 
KTdficpos  494  n.  2 
KTdofjuu  549  i.,  552  iL 
jcreiyw  193,  207,  494 
iCTtd^?  233 
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KTitu  113.  2 
ktLXos  113.  2 
Kvdwia  196  n.  2 
Kv^o)  488 
KVK\iu  487  c 
ici^i'e  315 
Kvu&s  254 
KvywTa  p.  224 
Kvpfioy  623  i.  ^ 
k^ktOos  191,  192 
Kt^*'  136,  254,  306 

\a^  517  n.  1 

Xd^fffKov  483  a 

\d/9oi'  (imperat.)  643  L  c2 

Xa76s  (ace.  pi.)  248 

Xayxdvw  481  c 

\cu6s  174,  403 

Xafi^difu  481  c 

Xai'^dyw  481  c 

Xdpiry^  350 

\daK<a  483  a 

X^ouva  50,  362 

X^/Si/f  347 

Xi?7c  302 

X^7ciK(with  2  ace.)  333. 

5c 
\ey4fx€vai  28,  359,  400 
X^7co  325  n.  1 
X^y^ffSai  280,  312,  526 
X^70t  (fut.)  565 
\ey6fieyoi  28,  359,  400 
\ey6vTu  18 
\€lw€<r$ai  526 
X6/Tb7l22,  139  a 
XenpeTJyai  526 
Xei0^i^Ojua(  448 
\€L<f>errn  518 
X^<cro  188 
X^KTpoi'  388 
XfXelfi/JueOoy  468  n.  1 
XeXc/^rrat  555 
XeXvfUvot  269 
XeXuao/tat  492 
XAurai  298 
X^^ai/u  (interrog.)  564 
X^OKToj  50,  362 
Xci/icaii'b;  487  c 
X€vk6s  146 
Xei^ircu  487  a 


Xduy  50,  362 
X77^d('c<;  481  c 
X^^w  481  c 
Xi70^i^o/Aa(  492 
Xi7i'i5*  373 

XiKpi<f>li  323,  338.  10 
XLra  230 
Xtirap^o;  104 
>d(rcofMt  197 
Xi(r(r6s  232 
Xi-Hf  197 
XtT6f  232 
X«^ye  281,  302 
X670J  281,  288,  375 
X6el80 
Xovfuu  542 
Xoxa76j  258  n. 
Xv0€li  362,  533 
XvSfyT-  227 
Xu/cd/Sewroy  334.  7 
Xt/Kos  139  c 
Xvird  (Xotird)  625  i.  d 
Avffaviae  625  i.  c 
Xtfffai  533 
Xt/<ra(r^(u  526 
XHacffdai  526 
Xi^wi^  583 
X&rpov  390 
Xw/wi'  352  n.  2 

fui  623  ii.  e; 
fjui0T}i  559 
fiadrfTidu)  489 
fMlverai  26,  157 
fiaUfOfiai  259  v.,  494 
/MirCpavs  (aoc.    pi.)  645 

ii.  a 
fidKoxpa  207 
/uaXa«r/(i;i'  360 
fiaXaK6s  230 
fxaXSaKds  485 
MaXof  ^yra  (ace.)  273  n.  2 
/idi'rts  25,  28 
fidpvafjMi  206,  447 
fiaffTiyuxjify  630  ii.  c 
fiaarll^u)  487  c 
fjMT€i^ia  158 
fuinjp  148,  355 
/i^  328  ii. 
M^7as  p.  149  n.  1 


Aie^i/w  487  c 
fuL^ovos  (gen.)  352 
/Mfj-on'  219 
MAc£{(Of  643  i.  b 
fieipa^  349 
fie(y  162  n.  2 
/icfrc  625  i.  b 
fUXiTTa  197 

/<(AX(i;  (with  aor.)  543  n. 
fUXirrf0pa{  =  sing.  )299(5) 
fj^fjMfuy  26,  31,  494 
fUfJMTU  519 

fiifjufTifMu  549  i. 
fufjariffffoficu  492,  546  n.  1 
M^/Aoi'tt  26,   31,   259  v., 

494 
M^i'oy  259  v.,  292, 351,  403 
fuvffl  (dat.  pi.)  645  i.  c 
lidvQi  (with  ace.)  333.  5  h 
fjAvta  480  d 
fi€(nifippiv6i  206 
fi^ffos  197 
fUffiroSi  623  IL  rf 
M^ffcros  135,  172,  197 
fi€Td  314,  337.  7,  388. 10, 

338.  11  n.,  341 
furaXXdu  158 
fiera^v  322 
fiirairffai  363 
Axi^  342,  556,  559,  562 
fi^y  162 
/ii^Ww  487  c 
fiijvpos  (gen.)  162 
fi^ffofiM.  (interrog. )  560 
IxfyruiiAM  (interrog. )  560 
tLffrnp  104,  106  li.,  160, 

267 
firrrlera  293  n.  1 
fiTfrpvid  405  n. 
fii^p(tn  405 
fda  156,  207  n.,  407 
fdyvvfu  105,  483  a 
tuKphi  202,  237 
lUfiirfyrKu  483  ft,  649  i. 
MiAii'b)  480  d 
(dv  325  iii. 
/tiri^^w  485 
fdffyu  483  a 
/(u<r06t  143 
fipdofiau  p.  133  n.  2,  193 


Mt^offiytvelos  626  a 
fiPTffidawos  198 
fioyoffT6KOs  284 
fiol  827,  328  V. 
funpa  207 

fioiffa  (ftoDiTo^  624  i.  / 
/i6\(u  (interrog. )  564 
fi6py¥Vfu  238 
fiopfjLJ^pta  446 
/Du>D(ra  220 
/Aox<K  620  i.  b 
fiv\iff<paTos  141  &  n. 
Au/6f  142 
fj^pioi  425 
Mt/f  168,  289 
fJUMra  220 

valia  158 

i»at/Kpapof  204 

vdvt  181  (4),  p.  225,  289 

via  291,  376 

v€avlai  306 

I'ci^et  141  6 

y^/tof  259  iv. 

i^/iwl61,164,259iy.,494 

vep4firfKa  494 

ve6M  P-  224 

y^o/Mu  492,  547  ii. 

p4oy  291,  376 

re6i  149,  291,  376 

yc6n7s  241,  369  n.  1 

yiwoSes  347 

v€vpTi  299 

¥€vpov  299 

ye^Xi;  390 

v€<ppbs  141  a 

i^wC*  spin")  149 

i^eujF  227 

y^  (ace.)  289  n.  3 

Kiyirurioi  158 

I'^or  55 

¥T^ffa  158 

vcKcdi^otf  628  a 

viKw  547 

y^ir  325  iii. 

viffffOfjMi  188 

W0a  141  a 

poii€(Ka  487  c 

y6fu)f  259  iv. 

vowix^^o.  278 
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vovp  ix^uf  278 

I'oweX''^  278 

voui'6X^'^<*^'  278 

pO  167,  342 

yuin-6f  139  c,  884.  7 

I'l^Ai^  (voc)807 

vOu  342 

yOv  842 

ifCvaTou  645  it  e 

vi)^  347 

yu6f  104 

v6(fnj  {v6fi4ni)  120 

1^(^329 

yQt  329 

I'wii'  329 

vtaircpot  330 

i^i'  329 

Aoy^t^  405 
(etvof  219 
^I'f  Of  403 
\iypoi  624  i.  <; 
(^yos  170,  219,  403 
e/0of  192,  193 
{(^341 

a  629  i.  h 

b  325  i.,  326  i. 

"Oo^oj  232 

6/3eX6s  140  2» 

^jSoX^f  140  h 

dySo^Kom-a  422 

iySoot  433 

67d(6icorra  422 

57K0f  163 

iyfios  261 

6dd|  322 

Ude  325  ii. 

6deX6f  140  b 

ddfiT/l  393  n.  2 

odbs  251 

6501^  134,  306  n.  1,  362 

ddowri  322 

ddwfipds  386 

•0«u<r<r€i)t  37 

(idi^vdrai  549  i. 

6^ot  143 

oi  325  ii. 

ol  (dat.)  328  y. 

oT  (adv. )  342 
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o(yvvfu  232 

oMa  106  i.,  477,  494,  502, 

506,  543,  549  i.,  550 
ol5€  176,  477 
oldey  (with  gen.)  334.  4 
o7d'  ^t  56 
6i€s  317  n.  1 
otKc  307 

otKci  34  n.,  209,  309,  313 
olKeios  399  n.  1,  402  n.  2 
olKLa  402  n.  2 
o/«r£av  618  ii.  c 
olKiffKos  483  a 
of/cot  34,  209,  271,  309, 

313 
otKOi  271,  317 
orjcoif  176,  181  (3),  227, 

305 
otKoifft  305,  322 
oIkop  308,  308 
oXkos  142,  294,  306,  343, 

376 
oUovs  205 
olKripia  207 
ofifv  181  (3),  311 
5iy  308 
olvTi  407 
olvof  ("ace")   149,  176, 

396,  407 
ofi^o^  263 
oTos  122,  407 
olbrepov  387 
«ty  114,  172,  306,  366 
6tff€  503 
o7<r^a  477 
otffOPTi  638  i. 
o^Wov  (with  ace.)  338. 66 
otau  503 
otxofiai  547 

«/cpts  261  n.  1,  370,  414 
dKTii}  103  iL,  106  i.,  163, 

414 
bicTtb  638  i. 
SkcBpos  889 
6\iKU)  495 
6Xi7os  117,  232 
6\iyos  624  i.  a 
6Xc(r9dy(tf  232,  238 
SKXvfu  187,  495 
6\u\a  495,  549  i. 
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h\(ii\€Ktx  495 

6fui\6s  370,  390 

6aux^w  138,  232 

hlJi.yM.  139  a 

hyjoKiTfioim  (subj. )  645  i.^ 

6fjL6pyvvfu  238,  481  e 

6fi6t  156,  259  iv. 

dfiATTjs  169 

6fjuas  341 

6¥  {dvd)  624  i.  g 

6-w€  623  ii.  b 

6vofia  359 

dvofuUvia  487  c 

di^o/MiicXvros  284 

dvdfiATa  157,  359,  361 

dvofULTos  309,  359 

/{yv/MK  624  L  g 

hfwbpfu  (=0T6(ra£)  654 

hirirrTa  (6ir6<ra)  625  i.  ^ 

hrfrrroi  ( =  6x60-01)  645  i.  a 

6irvU{e)eai  645  i.  d 

6T(i)prfs  334.  7 

6pdcii  543 

Bpyvia  309 

6/>7i;(as  309 

dpiyvvfu  481  ^ 

6p^w  147 

6peffT6s  378 

dpUfta  487  c 

6pfniffie$ov  468  n.  1 

Vu^i  518 

Bpvvfu  481  «,  549  ii. 

6poi  220 

6po^  239 

/{po0os  239 

?i6p9oy  629  1.  (2 

6p6ff<r(a  232,  238 

dpx'^rpa  392 

/{pttfpe  549  ii. 

irrpitvui  487  c 

ds  325  iv. 

6<rAti}  393  n.  2 

efcTOT  197 

6(rv€  114,  197,  866 

Arrts  325  vi. 

0re342 

6Tifu  326  iv.,  329  iv. 

&rp6¥(a  487  c  i. 

o9(gen.)328iii. 

oS  (adv.)  342 


0^  342,  556,  557.  2,  562 

o90ap  185,  153,  354 

oM  325  y. 

offXof  154 

oHvotui  220 

odpayltjves  360 

ovf  (  =  (bs)623i.  6 

o$(ra  374 

o5ros  325  ii. 

6(t>€l\u)  239 

60€Xot  239  n. 

6j^p(^f  371 

60pOf  371 

«Xo?  138,  171 

6\i/€lwT€t  489 

0f  IS  263 

6\f/otMi  263 

rd^ec  83 

Td^of  359 

rd^w  560 

irouSayuydi  293 

irafdef  635 

vaidlffKrf  381,  483  a 

Tacdu;!'  635 

TaiTdWu  446 

Ta7(ra  (iroo-a)  624  i.  / 

TcUffrprf  392 

TaXaiffTpa  392 

irdXro  188 

iraXr6s  152,  259  vii. 

TovoOpyos  286 

irdyo-a  218 

ird(i')Ta  626  i.  c 

rravTodairds  286 

TdpTovp  (gen.  pi. )  623  i.  & 

TavrCay  635 

rdi'u  341 

iray^irraTos  341 

irapd  247,   314,  337.    7, 

341 
Tapapalvwpuf  (snbj.)  654 
vapafiWyp  p.  224 
wapayiv^tavBri  (3  pi.  subj.) 

625  ii. 
rapcU  247,  341 
Tdpos  247,  341 
ircura  218 
IIa(rtddaf  0  309  n. 
Tardpa  (iraWpa)  629  i.  a 


irariS  (Tan/jp)  645  i.  « 

irarelp  625  i.  & 

TrariofMU  484 

irdrep  98,  307 

irar^pa  48,  253,  258,  259 

vi.,  306,  308 
Taripe  315 
waripes  32,  317 
waripi  311 
Tardpow  316 
Tardpoi  48 
iran^p   48,   92,    98,    104, 

130,    162,    169,    258, 

267,  295,  306,  355 
Tatpdffi  32,  253,  259  vL, 

322 
Tarpl  48 
Tdrpioi  402 
irarp6$  48,  253,  259  vi., 

309 
jraTpiSHoi  405  n. 
iraTpQ>if  32 
irdrpbat  405 
irai^fuu  542 
iraOpos  130,  177 
irawrolfirfv  514 
ira^oifii  514 
Tat/d;  542 
TaxvX6s  268,  890 
ire6d  48,  259  i.,  314,  338. 

10 
wcSloio  {Stirpfiffffw)  334. 

7 
re^6f  48 
ir€L0ofJL€P  480  & 
ir€^^w  175,  253,  259  il, 

494 
ireie<h  405 
Tcipdu}  487  c 
iret(r)Mi  188 
Hktu  192,  484 
ireXdo)  481  a 
irAXa  146 
tAaui  146 
TrifxnTos  481 
X€pdcp6i  102 
Wir^ot  83,  359 
ireyraK0(r«Krr6f  487 
irevrdf  347 
Wrre  139  6,  150,  411 
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rrevT-^KOPTa  421 

WraXrou  446 

TrwavKivai  526 

iriireiKa  494 

tr^Tciffdc  471 

ir4Ti0fiev  494 

Wiroc^a  176,  253,  269  ii., 

494 
ir€xoL6ofiev  509 
TT^TOfiipa  496 
T^Toy&a  253 
ircT6r9ets  643  ii. 
TCTpec^eOKiaM  624  ii.  6 
Thrpfarai  154 
Wpa  341 
Wpay  341 
ir4pBi^  383 
jTCfrfyrd)  (subj.)  559  h 
wcpl  247.  337.  7,  341 
Trepi5(i)fu0ov  468  n.  1 
TcpJ/cXi/ros  239 
Tc/xir\6/L(6i'Of  139 
viptrrifu  447,  481  a 
T^ppara  361,  624  i.  e 
ir^/)U(ri  337.  8 
T^ffffvpes  139 
werdyvvfu  480  «,  481  a,  e 
irirofiau  iSO  d 
v^TTopa  625  i.  ^ 
Tirrapfs  139 
ireu^o/tat    179,    259    iii., 

481(7 
reu^u^  405 
ire^dy^at  526 
ir^0€i/ya  179 
T^ipvKa  495 
ireipvTevKrjfiey  638  ii.  6 
T^  338.  8 
•nrifyvviu  185 
in7*cr6j  185 

JliyXiyidSew  p.  278  n.  1 
irrfXiKos  370 
inJx«w  371 
T-ffxtdft  371 
iri7Xi'J  371 
irta^i^ci;  487  c 
wiB^ffBai  165 
wiKpalyuf  487  c 
Tl\ya/iai  481  a 
iriXvdci;  481  6 


irlXos  390 

irlfirrpTf  517 

ir^w  545 

ir/o/icu  492,  509.  545 

irlwTuj  192,  480  rf,  481  a 

WliTTlS  133 

iriards  259  ii. 

Trlavpes  139 

Tiry^w  481  a,  488 

TrlrPTifu  481  a 

ir/rvctf  481  a,  481  6,  488 

irLuy  361 

irXa^i^oyra  633  i.  a 

irXeLwep  (acc. )  633  ii.  a 

wXelovs  (acc.  pL)  352 

T>Jov  (vXeTov)  122 

xXiufv  (part.)  50 

TXijeos  55,  366 

irXTjafjutPT^  400 

irXoi^tos  133 

xXovTOi  133 

iryoi)  62 

ir6£a  42, 156,  p.  224,  258, 

259  i. 
Tro$air6t  139  a,  326  i. 
w6Ses  317 
irodi  165,  209,  311 
TodcSy  316 
iro56r  309 
iroei*'  (irocetv)  122 
TToivTia  618  ii.  g{ 
iroi^cuTirai  (iroti^air^at)  633 

i.  e 
TfyfyriMTiv  (interrog.)  560 
TTbOey  325  vL,  326  iii. 
woe  325  vi.,  337.  8 
Troi€(tfi€voi  648 
TOi-fyrti  (subj.)  509 
ToifiaLvuf  487  c 
iroifj^va  308 
ToifUyes  209,  317 

TTOifUPi  311 

ToifjL^yoi  309 
irocAi^<rc  322,  364 
iroiAii^y  359,  369  n. 
Iloiyai  207  n. 
Tocyi)  139 
irotos  p.  295  n.  1 
T<H<p6c<ruf  446 
irotu;  211 

2q 


fTonJ^dTis  348 

r6X6i  311,  313 

T6X6if  211 

fToXffiiia  487  c 

iroXe/i^w  487  c 

ir6Xeof  309,  365 

w6Xe<ri  322 

ir6Xe(i»  (gen.)  267,  309 

irdXrji  313 

ir6Xi70f  365 

ir^Xi  307 

wdXios  (gen.)  365 

IloXio^ieyoi  625  i.  a 

TdXii  365 

T6Xi<ri  322 

iroX/nyy  293 

toXLtov  293 

ToXXdirif  325  v. 

ToXXo^  154 

t6Xos  139 

iroXij/^^yes  358 

•wbpKOi  147 

Topiptfpu)  207,  487  2» 

ir6f  618  ii.  « 

Totr/ 187 

ir6<riy  114,  133,  163,  277 

TWTffC  322 

ir6T€pov  387 

Tr&r€pot  139 

ir6ri'ia  207  n. 

ir6r»'ioi'  308 

ToO  325  vi. 

To^i  100,  104,  258,  289 

voQ  245 

Trpaicrioi  403 

wpa^lofiev  (fut.)  645  i.  ^ 

Tpdffoy  153 

TpaL<T<rbvTaoiri  638  ii.  a 

TpdffCb)  118 

irparof  427,  637  i.  d 
irpiirovffa  188 
Tp4<rpvs  143 
irp€ffpvT€pos  9 
TTpiaym  143 
irp^^cu  485 
Upiafddris  380 
irp6  341 
ir/>6/3curis  299 
Tpopdrepoy  387 
Tpcypa^prjvTi  639  a 
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irpofiimiffTivos  399 

irpdfios  282,  894 

Tf>6s  197  n.  2,  246,  337. 

7,  341 
TpdaSe  314  n.  1 
Tp&ravii  624  i.  g 
irporn97n.  2,  246,  337.7 
TpcrLBeiffi  624  i.  / 
TpoTidiiyTi  639  a 
TpifUfa  376 
TpCxTos  427 
irrdpvvfjuu  481  e 
irreX^a  192 
irr^puf  350 
irTf<r(rw  188,  487  c 
irT6\ci313 
TTT^Xc^toy  197 
xT6Xifi  313  n.  2 
TT6\ts  197 
TTw^  624  i.  a 
irveiffBai  165  n.  2 
TiJ^b;  168 

TvKds  {</>v\^)  645  i.  d 
JlvXoiyer^  313 
iri^/xaros  394 

TrwOdyofuu  102, 179, 481  c 
Tvaris  269  iii. 
TtiDXor  152 

Tti>V(i}  114 

irt^f  p.  224,  289,  375 

^<i^203 
f^ifx^ofMi  481  d 

f>4u)v  50 
piftyvvfu  p.  225 
^170$  203,  234,  237 
ln.y6(a  487  iii.  n. 
jiL^a  234 
f^iwriu)  488 
^(irrw  488 
f^oSoSdKTvXos  292 
phoFaiffi  119,  643  i.  6 
/^tayaXios  403 
^u^ey  p.  225 
fidivpvfu  481  e 

<rd(  =  Via)  641 
o-a^/Mi;  198 
(rd/cor  198 
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ffdXiriy^  350 

(Td  /udv  ;  197  n.  2 

c^vvvfu  116.   2  6,  143, 

481  <; 
(7^  198,  328  il 
ff^^ofjMi  488 
(T^/Sw  197  n.  2 
(T^^ev  326  iii. 
ff€io  328  iii. 
(T^o  328  iu. 
fftra  299 
o-rrof  299 

<ri(D(  =  ^coi;)637L  6 
(Ticar^f  (gen.)  354 
ffKcddwvfu  481  a,  481  e 
<TK€dd<a  481  a 
(TKeirriKdi  382 
o'Kcudciii'  ((r4ceu^{a»')  633  i.  a 
ffK^^I/ofMU  488 
ffKiStnjfu  481  a 
(tk/^os  192 
(rKXi7/>6s  189 
(TKOfT^ta  488 
ffKoirds  488 
(Ticc^p  295,  354 
fffiepSaX^os  237 
(Tficpdv^  202 
(r/uirp6s  202,  237 
(ro/3^b)  488 
<rof  328  V. 
<r6f  330 
ffov  328  iii. 
(roipjyrepos  290 
ffwdSioy  194  n.  2 
(nroipw  142,  207 
(Tirdfa;  482  6 
(nrefpw  282 
ffHvdw  488 
o-Wp/ui  282 
ffirepfjMX6yos  281,  282 
ffTipxofMi  486 
(TTei/db)  179 
<nr^Xi;7f  350 
(nrXjJy  189 
(rwovS-^  122,  179 
(rradpLln  393 
aralTjv  512 
araifxeif  174,  612 
<rTdXa  218 
crrdXXa  218 


ffrafjuop  262 

(fTd(rif  165,  169,  262 

<n-^237 

(TT^os  202,  237 

ffTiytaUl*ii,,  237 

(rrelofie^  650 

crrAXw  170,  207 
ffrifJL^u  185 
aT4pyri0pw  889 

(TT^^OVOS  400 

(rre^vwfu  624  ii.  a 

(TT^^l  518 

(TTiJXiy  218 
CT'^ofiep  611 
(TTffw  142,  197    • 
(TTod  246 
OTOcd  246 

ffToixv^^  380 
ffTop^pyvfu  481  £ 
rrpafiibp  358 
ffTparla  133 
(rrpaTuardpots  387 
arpbrroi  624  L  ^ 
0TpCj/xa  400 
ffTptjfurfi  400 
ffTpvrds  164,  189 
<rt}  198,  328  i. 

o-uyy^"*  299 
(TiryKa^eXicvir^i^irrrai  276 
(TufeuTwJi'CU  118  6 
<rvf^i'  118  6 
o-uXiJorrej  630  ii.  c 
ffipMTOi  637  i.  6 
<rt^  338.  11,  341 
<rvifaxB^<T0V9Ti  492 
cwrldriin  (2   sing.)   640 

ii.  6 
avpiy^  360 
(Tus  201 

ctpayeLs  (with  gen.)  834. 1 
(r0d7ior  402 
(T^dXXo;  113 
<r0^  192,  329 
ff<f>iT€p<n  330 
<r0i^^  199 
ffi^yyu)  481  cf 
<r0/y  329 
(r06f  330 
(r^(^  329 
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a^cdT€pot  380 
<f4mv  329 
ax^s  520,  552  i. 
ffX^<^  546  n.  1 
XiaKpdTfj  282 
XuKpdrriy  50,  282 
ZwKp^f  618  ii.  a 
0-(i;f>^  198 

rdS  (ace.  pi.)  645  i.  6 

ra0€ifft  219 

reU  325  ii.,  826  1 

ToiS  (dat  pi. )  645  i.  e 

To/j  (ace.)  624  i./ 

raXa^s  154 

rdXaf  106  iv.,  152,  218, 

259  vii. 
re»6y\toffffot  183,  157 
rdpvToi  481  e 
Tap6w  481  £ 
Tdpoyra  (acc.)273 
rdf  (ace.  pi.)  645  i.  c 
Tdxo  838.  10 
Tdaiv(gen.)  18,  142,  319 
W(  =  <r^)828ii. 
r€  ("and")  342 
T/717237 
Tiyos  202,  237 
T^cu  237 
TeF6i  830 
re^ya/i7K  513 
Te$valris  549  i. 
W^nyra  495,  544 
rc^ir^w  492 
refyw  494 
T6i0-aAt€ir6f  268 

relxfj  (^^'X***)  121 

reKfuUpcj  487  e 

r4K¥ov  396 

rdicraiya  207 

reKTalpof  487  c 

WicToir  50.  161  n.  2,  198 

reXd/idw  259  vii. 

rActOf  211 

reXe/o)  487  e 

re\€C<t>6poi  268 

reX^o  482  6,  487  c,  494 

reXiJctf  211 

rAXw  189 

rOiOfuu  492 


rAof  482  & 

rAtroi'  184 

rifUfta  481  & 

Wirdctf  488 

t4o  325  vi. 

reoib  328  iu. 

T€o\n  328  iii. 

ripcrpov  133 

Wp/ta  281,  282,  295,317, 

359 
WpAio'>'295,  806,  817,  359 
Ti(rroi  429 
ricaaptt  198,  410 
T4ffffep€S  139 
Tcrdyfievos  624  i.  a 
r^aica  494 
T€Ta/iipos  269 
rh-apTOt  430 
rerAe/ca  494 
rerciJxa'^tt*  472 
r^Xa^c  480  «,  518 
TirXafxev  259  vii.,  446 
r^o/)ey  189,  410 
rh-pafifiai  496 
rcrpd^arat  496 
TeTpd4>eai  526 
rerpl^ofuu  492 
T^rpoipa  496 
rrrpdiKOvra  421 
TerrapdKOPTa  421 
rhrapei  189  6 
rerrdpocs  628  a 
T€ri5«r*feT0  488  6 
T^V  325  vi. 
rf  ^  198,  328  L 
TiiKeScbif  357 
TiyX/icot  870 
T^ya  (Z^ya)  645  i.  6 
n^i^u)  826  iii. 
T^irdy^e  826  ui. 
T^of  650 

W  825  vi.,  826  i. 
rl$€i  617 

Tidefxep  253  n.  2,  480  e 
Tl$€<rai  466 
Tie€ff0o»  469 
W^frat  467 
W^i^fu  100, 191  n.  2,  260, 

480  c 
TlOriffi  188 


W^iyrt  183 
rfxro;  192,  480  d 
TtX  (t«)  645  L  e 
rt/id  815 
ti/mL  315,  317 
ri/idpi  645  i.  c 

TliidOMClt  81 

ri/ids205,  218,  248,  818 

nfiis  248 

rifidu)  172,  211,  487  e 

rtfi^  189,  271,  809 

rt^S  311 

rtfirf0¥i<rofjLai  448,  546  n.  1 

ri/iijt  (gen.)  271,  809 

Tlfl-^OfMLl  448 

W/uos  402 

Ti/toOvret  647  ii.  c 

riiroiy  (  =  rt<rO  628  a 

rtp{ifji€iros  481/ 

r£i'w481/ 

Tioi^a  625  i.  a 

Wy  54, 139,  139  fc,  325  vi. 

rlffi  (dat.  pi.)  54 

Ha-i  {=T€iffei)  625  i.  c 

rUris  133 

TiT^ffKOfiai  483  & 

TKaalaFo  p.  278  D.  1 

rX^yat  543 

rXip-^  164,  196 

r6  168,  825  ii.,  326  L 

Toi  176,  325  ii. 

rol  (adv.)  842 

roto  326  ii. 

ToiwTos  122,  211 

Totp  (roiy)  638  i.  c 

riX/ia  259  vii.,  376 

ToXfiay  543 

t6v  148 

r6rde  118  6 

r6vs  640  i.  a 

t6s  (ace.  pi.)  646  i.  e 

roG  (interrog.)  325  vi. 

rowviovv  623  ii.  & 

tovtQ  326  iii. 

TovTG>e€  326  iii. 

rpdre^a  48,  410 

rpdrriet  518 

Tpair^ofji€P  511 

rpdirb;  545 

rpauX^t  213 
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Tpd<p€v  627 

rpeit  100,  211,  271,  409 

rpeis  Kol  54 Ka  418 

Tp^fua  478 

Tp4ru  263,  488,  496 

Tp44>oiy  462 

Tp4<fHa  p.  246  n.  1,  496 

Tp4x(a  113 

rp^uj  204,  478,  482  b 

Tp-fipw  204 

rpla  409 

TpidKOvra  421 

TpLxos  347 

rplraros  429 

rp/ros  429 

Tpoxiu)  488 

r/w5Toy  253,  488 

Tpo<p€ia  298 

TpoipcTov  p.  246  n.  1,  293 

rpo^iJj  293 

r/)o^i^  p.  245  n.  1,  293 

r/)o06s  p.  246  n.  1,  298, 

294 
rp&xta  486 
rpi^uj  486 

TTrjpa  (Z^yo)  645  i.  6 
ri5  328  i. 
ruyx<i»'w  481  C 
riJp^iy  100 
tOs  (rotj)  625  i.  d 
Tib  326  i. 
TV  (inteiTog.)  325  vi. 

.5  341 

Wifti'^oy  104, 136,171,381 

iryiaheii  117 

Odarof  (gen.)  364 

Cdpoi  147 

O^wp  164,  364 

ifcrdi  378 

vW<rt  322  n.  1 

v26yt  640  i.  a 

vl6s  116.  6 

vfidi  329 

6iLl«J  171 

{//jL^fpoi  330 
v/niji'  142 
u/iii'  329  iv. 
C/jifie  171,  329 
<^Ai/u(«')  326  iv. 


£f/xfu>t  330 
uAiwi'  329 
vv  p.  343  n.  2 
1^6$  (v26s)  122 
i)Ta^u7to/o(s  633  iL  b 
^TrdpxoKra  624  i.  / 
vHp  193,  341 
ifTKTxyiofjuu  481/ 
(hri^oj  142,  396 
i>t6  337.  7,  341 
'Tiroerj^ai  313  n.  1 
0pa^  401 
5s  168,  201,  289 

V1TT€pOi  341 

fjifniva  446 

ffr/'ocs  (nom.  ptcp.)  624  i./ 

<f>aylSaiva  867 
^6ci'6s  396 
(paeLi^o}  (snbj.)  669 
0<£cyvof  624  i  e 
iftaivarai  633  i.  a 
<t»alvofuu  542 
00^^(1;  642 

0atox^7'(>'Vft  75 

0(u<rt  (3  pi. )  624  i.  / 

0d\o7f  360 

ipapj^v  262,  480  a 

<pdfd  262,  331 

^drai  626 

ipaveli  362,  633 

0(iy77^c  618 

(pavrjvai  626 

^dpi/y  {<f>4p€iv)  633  i.  a 

<f>d(rKU}  483  a 

(fmrl  331,  480  a 

0ar6j  141  6 

ipi^o/mi  488 

0^pc517 

0^pe(  (3  sing.  pres.  act.) 

454 
<f^p€i  (2  sing.  pres.  mid. ) 

466 
<f>4p€iu  312,  358 
<f>4p€ii  464 
<t>ipe<Tax  142,  466 
</>4p€<r0ov  469 
(p€p4aeu  522 
ipcpiffBwv  622 
fpep^aSuHrav  622 


4>ip€Tai  467 
0^p^e  31,  32 

iP€p4TTJI^  521 

ip^perpov  388 

0rp6-f.7  619,  521 

i/>€p4TUfP  521 

ipepirwrav  621 

0<fpi7  (subj.)  464,  510 

0^/n7  (2  sing.  pres.  mid.) 

466 
0^pi7i'  358 
0^pi7t  454,  610 
0^p(K  514 
4>4poi€¥  614 
4»4poifiev  464 
0^p(KAu  462,  614 
^^/MMf  493,  614 
4>4pofiai  31 
<p€p6fu0a  470 
^poAicFSl,  32,459,  4806 
0^poM€t  469,  480  5 
<t>ipo»Ta  308,  533 

4>4pWT€S  28 

01^/wrt  (3  pi.)  28,    188, 

163,  461 
ipipovTov  624  ii.  c 
4>€p6vT(a  621 
<l>€p6vTtiiv  621 
^poi/trt  28,  138,  461 
0^pw   14,   93,    100,   132, 

147,  161,  261,  259  vi, 

463,  488,  643 
<f>4p(afi£P  610 
<f»4p<ap  306  n.  1,  362 
(pipiavrai  227,  510 
<p4p<M)ifTi  610 
<p4pta(n  510 
<p€6y€iv  544 
</>€&y€(rKov  483  a 
0ej57w  83,  179 

0ih'*»'oJ  398 

01776s  160,  294,  376 

01^^117  393 

0i7Mi  331,  463,  480  a 

(fnjfus  870 

0i7<r/  331,  480  a 

0^dvwll3.  2.  481/ 

fpBeipta  113.  2,  207,  494 

ipdeita  113.  2 

0^^ppw  207 
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0^i(/>w  207 

4Sivia  113.  2,  193,  481/ 

0^617  62 

0tX«r6  121,  122,  175 

tttCKiia  172,  211,  487  c 

(^XrjfjLi  51 

4>tX(Fot  399  n.  2 

*at»-Tot  117 

0iXoxdr(ii/)  92 

<i>i\tb  405 

^tvWas  643  i.  c 

<piTv  872 

tpXeyidw  485 

0X^^  346 

0oi9ep6s  386 

<fH>^4(a  488 

06/3or  488 

06foj  141  6 

^pd  93,  251 

<fH>p€Ttrt  365  n.  1 

0op^ai259i.,  488 

<tH>ptiM  259  vi.,  393 

0o/)6r  259  vi. 

06pot  488 

0/>a(r/  259  v.,  322,  364 

0pdn7/>lO4, 132, 133,  355 

ippdropa  259  vi. 

i>pdTup  104,  106  ii.,  355 

if>p4aTa  (pi.)  361 

0p^a  258,  259  v. 

<f>p€ffl  364 

if>prffara  361 

0/n^y  258 

4>povTi<rT'ffi    (with    ace.) 

333.  6  a 
4tpo6piov  268  n.  1 
0/H^ai  p.  149  n.  2 
4>0yq.  181  (1) 
0i^s  348 
ipiTfydiKtj  481  c 
0iryi)  83,  376 
0iJ|7  (opt.)  172 


0vij7(opt.)  172 

ipuXa^i  322 

0vXi^  299 

00X01^  299 

4>vt6v  378 

0u;i'i(  262 

ffnbp  p.  224,  375,  528 

0wf  375 

Xoii'w  138 

Xa/pw  487  a 

XaX^TTu)  192,  197,  487  c 

Xd\i^  117 

Xa/Ma  138,  337.  6 

Xavddvta  141*  iiL,  481  c 

Xap^ets  364 

XapifiTi  (dat.  pi.)  364 

XapLcfftra  364 

Xiiptv  333.  7 

Xf^ptrep  633  ii.  a 

X(i<ricai  138 

Xe/Xioc  425 

XcZ/xa  356 

X^tfj^piy^s  206 

X»/x<^  138,  356 

X^icofACLi  481  <2 

XeXidoe  405 

xAXioe  425,  624  i.  e 

X^PPO'S  (x^/»j)  624  L  e 

X^ppfav  (xeipcjif)  624  L  e 

X^p<ros  277 

X^c  (fut.)  492,  509 

X^w  138,  179 

X^y  100,  138 

X0afMK6s  356 

X^^f  233 

X^t^  193,  356 

X^Xioi  p.  149  n.  2,  425 

X^/iMt(pa  138 

X^fJMpos  138 

XC(i&y  356 

xX^i?  62 


X<S/)roj  378 
Xoijpav  623  i.  6 

Xpaldot,  ixpi!^^)  63^  ^  '^ 
XP€i<rLfiovi'  (gen.  pi.)  623 

i.  c 
Xp€(rrai  (xpT^^o*)  629  c 
XptiH^roit  633  ii.  6 
X/>6i'0(  623  ii.  c 
XP^ip  338.  9 
XpwroOs  269 
XpviTurripa  387 
Xo-dy^of  643  i.  a 
XiJrpo  388 
X«/H  278,  323 
XCi'/}^oi'  268 
XapLs  247,  278,  323 

^dw  486 

^^  192,  325  n.    1,    643 

Id 
\f/€vdis  295,  351 
\l/€vd-fit  351 
^eOdot  295,  351 
\frn\aipd(a  193 
\l/ii<rrpov  392 
^n^oi  486 

(&a  164 

C>Ka  338.  10 

(i&«r6ai'6s  239 

ihiOi  261  n.  1,  371 

ihXivti  146 

(&XeTo(  =  fut.)  552  V. 

(&v363 

Csvb^Tlva  503 

'OpoAid^7$  118  c 

Ctpvyii  239 

«$  (prep.)  333.  8  n.  1 

iaxjToL  328  iii.  n.  2 

u>06X^a7  239 

(&0€XoF  121,  567 

fiX«^o  548  iL 


II.  Italic  Index 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used :  O.  =08can,  P.  =Paeligniao, 
U.  =  Umbrian.     Latin  words  have  no  distinguishing  mark. 


a&nianaffed  O.  665.  4  a 

abS41 

abicit  125 

abiegnus  p.  220  n.  1 

abies  874 

aborigines  398 

ao244 

acoeptus  159  (2) 

accerso  482  b 

acer  261  n.  1,  870 

acies  874 

actor  855 

actud  O.  668.  3 

actum  est  549  i. 

acturas  587 

acum  O.  665.  5 

acapedius  871 

acutus  53 

addo  191 

Adeodatas  284 

Aderl.  0.  196 

adigo  159  (1),  274 

adimo  249 

advenio  547 

aedea  174 

aenens  228 

aenns  396 

aeque  (constr.)  835.  2  c, 

838.2 
aere  814 
aeruca  383 
Aesculapius  215 
aestas  261 


aestimo  174 

aevom  172,  361 

affioio  191,  273 

age  517 

agellus  390 

agendum  531 

agendus  531 

ager  100,  147,  159,  215, 

228 
agi530 

agimus  163,  4806 
agis  455 
agit  455 
agite  161  (1) 
agitis  457 
agito  519 
agitor  523 
agitote  521 
agitur  475 
agmen  183 
agnus  180  n.  2,  396 
ago  261 
agricola  293 
Agrigentum  273 
agrum  386 
aguntur  475,  523 
Agustus  177 
aidilis  174 
aio  138 
airid  310 
ala  186,  392 
albeo  487  c 
albere483a 


albescere  483  a 
Albinus  399  n.  2 
Alcumetia  215 
alfo-  U.  663.  2 
alid  402 

alis  (dat  pi.)  321 
alis  402 

aliud  326  i.,  403 
alius  402,  428 
alnus  186 
alo  485 
alter  428 
alteram  887 
altitndo  857 
alumnus  400 
ama  517 

amabam  442,  501 
amabilem  249 
amabilis  279 
amabitur  272 
amabo  441,  493 
amamus  272 
amant-  227 
amarier  530 
amasse  528 
amavisse  528 
ambages  258  n.  1 
ambitus  182,  341 
ambo  297,  315 
ambulatum  529 
amem  512         * 
amemus  512 
amicus  888 
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amo  172,  211 

anas  158 

a(n)fero(m)  U.  666.  5 

ango  150 

animadyertere  278 

animal  244,  366 

animuni  ad?ertere  278 

animus  169,  398 

Anio  360 

anser  100,  125,  138 

ante  138, 159,  837.  8, 341 

anticus  383 

aperio  487  c 

Appellunefs  0.  664.  5  h 

aps  341 

apstineo  125 

aptus  192 

arare  20  n.  2 

arator  355 

aratrom  888 

arbor  295 

arborem  308 

arborescere  483  a 

arboris  351 

arbos  55,  294,  295,  351 

arcesso  482  h 

arebam  501 

arena  125 

Ariminum  249 

aro  159 

arsferturo  U.  664.  5  a. 

artifex  159  (2) 

artus  372 

Ateios  402 

Atella  196 

Atius  402 

atque  244 

atrox  383 

audacem  308 

audaces  817 

audaci311 

audacter  283 

audax  306,  883 

audi  517 

audiens  (dicto)  336.  1  c 

aadio  487  c 

audirem  515 

audissem  515 

audivisse  528 

audivissem  515 


augeo  481  c 
augere  177 
auris  366 

Aurora  384,  482  6  n.  1 
auspicato  839 
auxerit  (fut.)  555 
avaritiae  (pi.)  296 
aves  223 
avif  U.  668.  6 
avillus  180  n.  2 
avius  402 
axis  186,  392 

balbus  131,  283 

Bansa  0.  658 

Bantins  O.  663.  6 

bellus  390,  397 

bene  390 

Beneventum  273  n.  2 

benignus  p.  220  n.  1,  274 

benust  U.  63 

beru  U.  663.  1 

bidens  408 

bimus  138  n.  1,  214 

bis  408 

biuo-  0.  668.  1 

blasphemare  9 

blatire  487  c 

bouus  397 

boal8,  63, 140  a,  181(6), 

289 
breviter  283 
Brigantes  24 
burgus  24 

cadaver  358 
cadivos  404 
caducus  883 
Caecilis  402 
Caecilius  402 
caedo  481  a 
caelicolum  319 
caementa  299 
caementum  299 
calare  146 
calcar  244,  295 
calda  183 
caldus  228 
calefacio  273 
caligo  357 


calx  117 

capis  136 

Canpani  (Campani)  127 

canticum  882 

cape  517 

caperent  568 

capit  487 

capitur  449 

capiunt  487 

caprina  399 

captivus  208 

captus  103  ii. 

cardo  357 

carne  254 

carnem  254 

Games  296 

camis  (gen.)  254,  358 

caro  141*  i.,  254,  358 

carpol41*  i. 

castellum  268  n.  1 

castus  183 

cayum  212 

ce  325  V. 

cedo  325  v. 

cedo  482  h 

celeber  161 

cena  223 

censamur  0.  665.  6  a 

censtur  0.  664.  1 

centesimus  437 

centum  104,  423 

centurio  360 

cepi  494,  497 

cerebrum  188,  204,  386 

cerno  215,  389 

cernuos  188,  403 

cervix  349 

ceterum  341 

cette  183 

cieo  488 

9imu  (>imo)  U.  660 

circueo  127 

cis  325  V. 

citerior  387 

cito  338.  10 

citra  325  v.,  387 

citrus  196 

civitas  369  n.  1 

Cladius  177 

Claudius  129, 177 
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claiidol77 
claviB  189 
cUvos  189 
clino  136 
clivos  136,  403 
cloaca  383 
Clodius  129,  177 
cliiiiis  370 
coactum  127 
coerceo  127 
cogito  490 
cognomen  127,  359 
cognomenta  157,  361 
cognomentum  357,  359 
cogo  490 
cohibere  127 
coioere  127,  224 
coire  127 

coisatens  0.  663.  6 
colla  299 
col  lido  174 
colligo  161  (1),  274 
collU  141*  i.,  183 
collnm  184 
colo  139 
coluniba  377 
columna  400 
combifiansi  U.  665.  ^d 
comes  347 
comis  367 
commontus  259  v. 
oommunis  370 
comparascuster  0.  665.  8 
compoR  163,  366 
concentus  159  (2) 
conculco  159  (2) 
ooncutio  159  (1) 
conditus  260 
condo  191  n.  2 
consoqui  544 
conspicio  103  i. 
consulatus  372 
contagio  360 
coiitagium  860 
conventio  357 
convicium  480  <;  n. 
ooquo  139 
cor  100,  134 
coram  337.  7 
oorculum  390 


Corinthiacus  882 

cornu  106  iv.,  351 

cornua  817 

cosol  (consul)  127,  224 

cotonea  196  n. 

coventio  127,  287 

crastinus  401 

creber  389 

credidi  52 

credo  52 

cribrum  389 

crimen  859 

cruentus  481  e 

cui'128.  6,  129,  326  ii. 

cniam  328  iii. 

cuius  326  ii.,  328  iii. 

culina  188 

culmen  400 

cum  (quom)  125,  342 

cum  (prep.)  205,  388.  11, 

341 
cupio  (with  gen.)  334.  4 
cuspis  348 
custodia  299 
custodio  487  c 
custos  191,  192 
cutis  287,  366 

dadikatted  0.  665.  4  h 

daps  346 

datio  360 

dator  48,  p.  220  n.  2,  254, 

263,  295,  344,  355 
datore  48,  254 
datorem  48 
datoris  48,  254 
datus  263 
de341 
dcabus  321 
deae  (dat.)  311 
deae  (gen.)  313 
deam  308 
dearum  18,  319 
debeo  273 

decern  136,  161,  415,  416 
decimus  435 
decorare  482  h 
dedecori  (est)  331 
dedi  446 
dedrot  497 


defenstrix  190 

degener  295,  351 

de^^no  226 

deico  (dioo)  134 

defkum  0.  665.  5 

deis  321 

deiuast  O.  665.  2 

deivos  322 

deliro  487  c 

dem  512 

dens  134,  362 

densus  157 

desilio  249 

destra  U.  663.  5  h 

destrst  0.  663.  5  b 

deus  404  n.  3 

deyas  322 

die  520 

dicitur  449 

dico  105,  134,  490 

dictito  490 

dicto  490 

dictu  529 

dictum  378 

dictus  490 

diduco  225 

diem  289,  501  n.  3 

dies  181  (5) 

dignus  186,  195 

dilabor  225 

dimitto  225 

Diovisl97 

dirimo  225 

discipulina  215 

disco  188,  483  d,  488 

dispennite  194 

divos  404  n.  3 

dirum  (gen.  pi.)  209 

dixe  (in^)  336.  4,  528 

dixi  497 

dixim  513,  515 

dixissem  515 

dixo  441,  492,  493,  509 

dixti482a 

do  27,  52,  191  n.  2 

decent  227 

doceo  488 

dolabra  389 

dolere  (with  ace. )  333.  56 

dolus  249 
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domi  282,  313 

domum  333.  1  h 

domus  148, 163,282,294 

dona  (=donam)  299  (5) 

donee  538  n. 

donum  263,  397  n.  2 

dormire  483  a 

dos  27,  263,  360 

drachuma  215 

duam  361  n.  1 

due  520 

duco  178 

duim  512 

dalcis  196 

duo   84,  134,  297,  315, 

326  i.,  408 
duodeviginti  418 
dvenos  397 
Dyrrhachium  273  n.  2 

ecce  325  v. 

edi  162,  209  n.  3 

edim  512 

edo  485 

egi  209  n.  3 

Egidins  249 

Egilius  249 

ego  161,  327,  328 

eius  325  iii.,  326  ii. 

emo]61,164,249,259iv. 

endo  538  u. 

entelust  U.  665.  3,  4  (2 

Kpidamnus  273  n.  2 

Epona  136 

eporedia  136 

equabus  321 

equae  (pat.)  209 

equae  (nom.  pi.)  315 

equas  222 

eque  31 

equester  388 

oqui  (pi.)  29 

equi  (gen.)  29 

equidem  325  viii. 

equis  321 

equitare  24 

equo  (dat. )  29 

equo  (abl. )  29 

equod  326  iii. 

equom  29 


equorum  209  n.  2 
equos  20,  23,  29,  31,  41, 

136,  168 
equos  (ace.  pi.)  29,  224 
erani  501 
ero  441,  493,  509 
erom  U.  664.  3 
es  (imi)€r.)  617 
e8ca381 

eacendero  (fut.)  555 
escit  483  a 
esed  667  i.  a 
essem  142,  515 
est  142,  161,  480  a 
est  ("eats") 209 
esto  519 
esurire  487  c 
et  244,  342 
euntis  (gen.)  362,  363 
ex  193,  341 
examen  183 
oxanclare  391 
existumo  174 
extemplo  278 
extempulo  215 
exteri  387 
extra  387 

fabula  262 

fac520 

facillimus  394  n. 

faeillumed  326  iii. 

facto  100,  260 

factu  528 

factud  0.  663.  3 

facturum  (inf.)  528 

faginus  398 

fagus  55,  160,  294,  376 

fallo  113 

falsus  184 

fama  262,  393 

farci  517 

fariolus  138 

fateor  262,  484 

fatur  480  a 

faveo  180 

faxim  515 

faxo  441,  493 

feci  135,  260 

feido  175,  259  iL 


felare(inf.)373 
felix  383 
femen  354 
femiuis  (gen.)  354 
femur  354 
fendol41&,  487  a 
fer  517,  520 
feras  510 
ferebamus  464 
ferens  862 
ferentem  308,  533 
feres  493,  510 
feretrum  388 
ferimus  459,  480  h 
ferio  487  a 

ferire  (aoristic)  547  ii.  n.  1 
fero   14,  100,  132,  147, 

161,  259  vi.,  543 
fers  455,  520  n.  2 
fert  133,  455 
fertis  457 
ferto  519,  521 
fertor  523 

ferunt  163,  362,  461 
ferunto  521 
feruntor  523 
ferus  p.  224 
fesna-  U.  663.  5  c 
fides  55,  165,  259  ii. 
fidimus  480  h 
fido  175 
iidustus  55     • 
fiisna-  0.  663.  5  c 
filiabus  321 
filiis  321 
filius  162,  264 
findo  481  d 
iingo  481  d 
finio  172 
iirmiter  283 
iissus  187 
fisus  187 
flabrum  196 
flammescere  483  a 
flamus  480  a 
flavus  279,  403 
flemus  480  a 
flemus  (pft)  212  n. 
fleo  480  a 
fles  480  a  n.  1 
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fletas  498 

flevi  498 

flo  480  a 

Flora  384,  482  6  il  1 

floridus  380 

fluYi  125 

fodio  263 

foedas  176,  259  ii. 

folia  299  n.  2 

foliae  299  n.  2 

folii  299  n.  2 

foliom  299  n.  2 

folus  138 

foras  135 

foret  568 

forma  393 

fonnonsus  857 

formoauB  357 

formus  393,  141  b,  148 

fore  153,    165,   259  vL, 

278  n.  3 
forsitan  278  n.  8 
forte  269  vi..  278 
fove  (=fave)  180  n.  2 
fragor  206 
fragam  203 
frateer  U.  664.  1 
fraterl06iul32,133,355 
fratrem  93,  249 
fratrus  U.  663.  3 
fraudo  177 
frerao  206 
fretum  206 
frigidulus  390 
frigo  p.  149  n.  2 
frigus  203,  237 
frustra  177 
fratez  206 
faas  501  n.  3 
fuat  172,  501  n.  3 
fucus  199 
fudit  179 

fueram  ( =  fai)  551  n.  2 
fuga  376 
fugae  181  (1) 
fugio  487  c 
fui  227 

fuisse  (be  dead)  549  L 
fuliginosus  357 
fallonicos  382 
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fulviis  279,  403 

fomus  393 

fando  138 

funebrifl  204 

funera  (  =  fa]ia8)  299  (5) 

fur  528 

farvus  403 

fosid  0.  568 

Fosius  (Furios)  125 

Gaius  404  n.  3 

gaudeo  485 

gena  161 

generare  p.  224, 384, 482  6 

genere  313,  528  i. 

generis  31,  142 

gcnibns  167 

genitus  498 

genius  157,  259  v. 

genu  137,  371 

genubus 167 

genui  498 

genuini  (denies)  371 

genus  31,  137,  142,   163, 

259  v.,  351 
gerundus  538  n. 
gignimus  480  d 
gigno  137,  259  y. 
gilvns  279,  403 
glaber  141*  iii« 
glocire  487  c 
gluten  141*  ii. 
gnarures  (with  ace.)  p. 

307  n. 
gnatus  158 
gracilentus  286 
gradatim  326  v. 
gradior  141*  iii. 
grus  141*  ii. 
gusUre  178,  259  iii. 
guttura  299 

habere  113,  448 

habilU  279 

haec  325  vii. 

haec  (pi.  neut.)  326  i. 

halare  222 

harena  125 

hariolus  138 

hau  235,  342 

baud  235,  342 
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haut  235,  342 
helvns  403 
hemo  Old  L.  138 
hemonem  358 
hem'ns  O.  568 
hiare  138 
hibemus  206 
hie  325  v.,  325  viL, 

L,  520 
hiemps  138,  356 
hisco  138,  483  a  H 

historiam  249  ., 

hoc  325  vii. 
hodie  325  vii. 
holus  138 
homine  310,  313 
hominem  258,  308 
homines  209  n.  1, 228, 31 
homini  311 
homo  138,  258,  358 
homonem  358 
homnncio  360,  382 
homnnculua  382 
ho[nce]  667  i.  c 
honor  295,  378 
honos  295,  351 
honor  487  a 
hortuB  378 
hospea  163 
hostia  103  i., 
humi  337.  6 
humilis  390  n.  3 
hnraillimus  394 
hnmuns  0.  664.  1 
humus  138,  215,  356 
hunc  163 
hiirz  0.  663.  3 


i517 

ibo441 

idem  225 

iens  362,  363 

ignis  370 

ignotua  p.  121  n.  1,  127 

378 
liuvinu-  IT.  660 
Ikuvins  U.  660 
ilico  163,  189,  249,  274 

278 
illecebra  389 
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illi  (loc.)  326  ii. 

illic  272,  826  ii. 

illius  326  ii. 

illnstris  186 

im  325  iii. 

imbatus  53 

impos  163,  366 

in-  (neg.)  106  iii.,  157 

in  149,  247,  837.  7,  841 

incesso  482  h 

inciens  488 

incipit  127 

inclitus  536 

inclado  177 

inclutus  133,  146,   167, 

378 
incurvicenricus  275 
inde  314  n.  1 
ingens  362 
innonestus  878 
inquam  453 
inquilinus  139 
inquit  331 
insece  139  a 
inatigare  142 
insulio  159  (1) 
insulto  249 
inter  283  n.  1 
intercuB  366 
interior  887 
intus  326  iii.  * 
investieare  175 
iouestod  667  ii.  c 
iouzmenta  667  i.  /,  ii.  h 

ipsa  325  i. 

ipse  325  i.,  326  i. 

ipsemet  326  iv. 

irremeabilis  279 

is  (pron.)  325  iii 

ispiritus  249  n.  1 

ista  325  ii. 

istamm  18,  142,  319 

iste  325  ii. 

isti(nom.  pi.)  176,317 

isti(loc.)326ii. 

istio  826  ii. 

istinc  826  v. 

istias  826  ii. 

istorum  326  vi. 

i8tadl6d,  325  ii,,  326  i. 


istum  (ace.)  148 
it  480  a 
iter  283 
ito519 
itur  449 

jacio  487  c 

jam  842 

jecinoris  139  a,  354 

jecur  139  a,  207   n.   1, 

295,  354 
Jovis(gen.)  197,  289 
jucundus  212 
judex  284 
juga  299,  317 
jugiun    144,    167,    803, 

306,  376 
jumenta  667  i.  / 
junctus  481  c  n.  1 
jungo  52,  481  d 
Juppiterl59  (1),  293  n. 
jus  (broth)  144 
jutus  498 

juvencus  104,136, 171,381 
juventus  299,  869 
ju?i  498 

kartu  U.  141*  n.  1 
KerH  0.  663.  5  d 
kumbened  0.  63 

labea  299 
labium  299 
laborare  482  h 
labosem  (laborem)  125 
lac  295,  806  n.  1 
lacrima  373,  398 
lacnima  100,  134 
lactuca  383 
laedo  174 
laevos  174,  403 
lambo  481  d 
lana  154 
lanugo  357 
lapis  348 
latrina  212 
latrocinium  93 
latus  154,  196 
laracnim  390 
lavere  180 


lectica  383 

legam  (fut.)  441,  493 

legatus  878 

lege  517 

legebam  272 

legebamini  49,  280 

legere  (imper.  pass.)  325 

n.  1 
legere  (inf. )  336.  4,  515 
legerem  272,  515 
leges  (2  sing,  fut.)  441, 

493 
leget  498 
legi  (inf.)  836.  4 
legimini  (part.)  28,  49, 

359,  400 
legimini  (imperat.  pass.) 

359,  523,  530 
legio  360 
legisse  528 

legissem  280,  812,  515 
legunto  18 
leo  50,  362 
leonis  50 

leviorem  (ace.)  352 
levir  355 
levis  141  c 
lex  p.  224,  375 
liber  281 
liberum  386 
libet  167 
Uoet  278 
lien  189 

lignum  161  (2),  195 
limpa  167 
lino  481  h 
linquo  139  a,  481  d 
Xio^caicetr  O.  665.  4  d 
lippus  104 
lis  189 
loca  299 
locuples  347 
locus  189,  249,  299 
loidos  176 
longinquoa  286 
lora  231 
lubet  167 
lubricus  100,  131 
lucem  (ace )  146 
lucrum  390 
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ludius  402 

ludus 176 

lumpa  167 

liiua  186 

lupus  139  c  n. 

lutulentus  286 

luxuria  374 

luxuriei  (gen.)  309,  313 

luxuriem  308 

luxuries  374 

lympha  167 

magister  387 
magistreis  317 
magnus  158 
major  138,  222 
Maleventum  273  n.  2 
nialiguus  p.    220  n.    1, 

274 
manducare  93 
manens  533 
manu  313 
manui  311 
manum  308 
manus  306 
manus  (gen.)  309 
manus  (n.  pi.)  317 
mare  165,  366 
margo  357 
mariscalcus  20  n.  2 
mater  106  iL,  148,  160, 

355 
matrer  U.  664.  5  h 
Matuta  (dat.)  311 
me  327,  328  ii. 
med  328  iv. 

meddlss  0.  663. 52>,  664. 1 
medfkefs  0.  664.  5  h 
medius  135,  172,  197 
mefio-  0.  663.  2 
megalesia     (megalensia) 

127 
mei  328  iii. 
meio  138 
melior  161 
memento  519 
memet  326  iv. 
memini259T.,488,  494, 

549  i. 
meminit  26 


mens  25,  259  v.,  366 

mensis  162,  321 

menstruos  403 

mentio  25,  287 

meracus  388 

merccnnarius  194 

merces  348 

mergo  143,  483  a 

metno  487  e 

meus  330 

mi  328  v.,  327 

mimre  140  a,  230 

mihi  328  v. 

miles  143 

milia  425 

mina  215 

Minerva  201,  259  v.,  403 

min^o  138 

minister  387 

minuo  481/ 

misceo  483  a 

miser  142 

misi  187 

missum  187 

moderare  482  h 

modestus  482  h 

modicus  382 

modo  338.  10 

moiros  176 

molo  161 

moltas  O.  664.  3 

momordi  446,  497 

mouebam  462 

monebo  441,  493 

moneo  26,  172,  488 

monitus  (part. )  488 

m  on  strum  392 

morbus  377 

mordeo  446 

morior  487  c 

mors  287,  366 

mortuos  206,  403,  536 

motar  U.  660,  664.  3 

motus  498 

movi  498 

mox  322 

mugatu  U.  660 

muietu  U.  660 

mtiinikei  0.  664.  4 

mulctra  388 


mulgeo  137,  148,  230 
mulsi  184 
multa  378 
murio  487  c 
muris  (gen.)  142 
murmuro  446 
murus  176 
mus  168,  289 

nactus  158 

nare  487  a 

Nasica  383 

nasus  142 

natine  U.  664.  2,  5  a 

navem  289 

navis  181  (4),  289  n.  3 

nebrundines  141  a 

nebula  390 

neco  351,  488 

necopinato  339 

nefrones  141a 

nemo  138,  214 

nemus  259  iv. 

neo  149 

nepos  347 

nerf  U.  663.  6 

neu  129,  178 

neuter  123.  6 

nidor  195 

nidus  143,  199,  259  L 

nihU214   ' 

nil  138,  214 

uinguit  141  a 

NiumsieisO.  664.  bh 

niven  141  a 

no  487  a 

nobis  329 

noceo  488 

noctis  139  c 

nomina  317 

nominis  (gen. )  358 

uomner   (gen.)   U.   358, 

664.  5  h 
nonus  415,  434 
nos  329 
nosco  14,  137 
noster  330,  887 
nostri  329 
nostrum  (gen.)  329 
notio  357 
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nova  291,  376 
novem  415 
no?erain  550 
uovi494,  549  L,  550 
novissimus  394 
novitas  241,  369  n.  1 
novos  161,  180 
novum  291,  376 
novas  149,  291,  376 
nox  103  ii.,  347 
noxa  351 
nucleus  186 
uudius  167 
num  342 
Numasioi  (dat.)  181  (3), 

311 
Numerio(dat.)  181  (3) 
nuncupassit  515 
nundinam  434 
nurns  104 
nutrio  487  c 
nutrix  228  n.  2,  487  c 

ob341 

obdormiscere  483  a 

obedio  176  n.  2 

obsidio  360 

obsidium  360 

obtulit  (  =  obtulerat)  551 

occideris  ( =plpf.)  570 

occiduos  404 

occultus  152 

ocris  370 

octavus  433 

Octember  406 

octingenti  424 

octo  103  ii.,  106  i.,  163, 

414 
oclodecim  417 
octuaginta  433 
ocnlus  114,  139  a,  197 
odi  549  i. 
odor  134 
oenus 176 

oleagiuus  p.  220  n.  1 
oleaster  392 
oleo  134 
oleum  404  n.  3 
olim  326  v. 
oliva  161,  404  n.  3 


olivum  161,  404  n.  3 

olor  161 

omnis  370 

operaretur  568 

opilio  179  n.  1 

opinio  360 

opprimo  161  (1) 

optimusSO,  128, 167,  394 

optumus  80,  128,  167 

opulentus  286 

ora  164,  299 

orator  (with  ace?)  333. 6a 

ornus  55 

osatu  U.  660 

oves  211,  317 

ovi311 

ovile  366 

ovis  63,  114,   172,  180, 

306,  309,  366 
ovis  (ace.  pi.)  317  n. 

pacis  (gen. )  185 
paganus  58 
pahnaris  370 
palus  (-udis)  348 
pandidi  52 
paudo  52,  194 
pango  105,  481  d 
papaver  353 
parasitaster  392 
paraveredus  20  n.  2 
paricidas  293,  306 
pars  154,  278,  287,  366 
partem  360,  366 
partim  278,  326  v.,  360, 

366 
parturire  487  c 
pasco  142,  483  a,  484 
pascor  381 
passus  187,  190 
pater  130,   162,  169,  p. 

220n.  2,  254,  295,306, 

355 
paterfamilias  309 
patre  48,  310,  313 
patrem  48,  308 
patres  317 
Patricoles  215 
patris  48,  259  vi. 
patrius  402 


patruus  405  n.  2 

paucus  130,  177 

pax  105 

pecto  484 

pectora  299 

pecu  50 

pecunia  50 

pecus  (-oris)  50 

pecus  (-udis)  50,  348 

pede  165,  209,  259  i.,  310, 

311,  313,  314 
pedem  42,  156,  p.  224, 

258 
pedes  223,  317 
pedester  388 
pedestris  190 
pedetentim  326  v. 
pedica  382 
pejor  394 
pellisl46,  161 
pellol87,  259  vii.,  4816 
penes   p.  40   n.  2,  312, 

337.8 
penna  194 
pennis  321 
penus  312 
pepigi  105,  185 
pepuli  259  vii. 
pepulit  446 
peregrin  us  399 
peremust  0.  665.  3 
perfidus  538  n. 
pergo  228 
periclum  133,  390 
periculum  215,  390 
perii  549  i. 
persnimu   U.   481  a  n., 

665.  6  a 
pes  100,  104,  p.  224,  258, 

289,  375 
pessimus  394 
pigerrimus  394  n. 
pihafei(r)  U.  665.  8 
pihaner  U.  663.  5  a 
pihaz  U.'663.  3 
Pilipus  117 
pilum  188 
pilus  390 
pingo  481  d 
pinsio  188 
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pinso  487  c 

pinus  373 

pis  0.  139  i.  6,  663.  1 

piscina  399 

piscis  103  L 

plantas  (2  sing.  pres. 

plaustram  177 

plebes  55,  366 

plecto  484 

pleo  227 

pleores  352 

pletus  498 

plevi  498 

ploirumos  352 

plostrum  177 

plumbago  357 

plurimus  352 

poculum  215 

pomeriom   p.  160  n.  2 

176,  224,  493 
IloAurrter  0.  402  n.  2 
poudus  p.  105  n. 
pono  224 
Pontius  402  n.  2 
popler  U.  664.  5  b 
poploe  (dat.)  311 
porca  153 
porous  147 
porrigo  147 
porrum  153 
portio  360 
portust  U.  665.  4  e 
posco  188,  483  a 
posivi  224 
possem  570 
possim  570 
posterior  394 
postumus  290,  343,  394 
posui  224 
potior  487  c 
potiri  (locis)  337.  4  a 
potis  114,  133,  163,  277 
potus  378 
prae  341 
praebeo  273 
praeda  141*  iii. 
praefamino  523 
praesaepe  366 
praesens  157,  363 
praidad  310 
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precor  483  a 

prehendol41*iii.,  481d 
prelum  188,  392 
premo  478  n.  1 
presbyter  9 
pressi  478  n.  1 
primus  394,  427 
principatus  372 
priscus  394 
prismu  P.  663.  5  c 
pristinus  394,  401 
probitus  665.  9 
probrum  389,  391  n.  4 
procus  483  a 
profecto  273 
propinquos  286 
proseseto  U.  663.  7 
protervus  192 
protinus  249 
pruina  201 
pruna  226 

prupehast  U.  665.  2 
puellula  390 
pulcherrimus  394 
puUus  152 

pulsus  151,  152,  259  vii. 
pumilio  360 

Pumpaiianels  0.  664.  5  h 
P&ntiis  0.  402  n.  2 
purgo  228 
purigo  228 
p6s  0.  664.  3 
puteo  168 

quadraginta  421 
quadringenti  424 
quae  (fem.)  325  vii. 
quae  (pi.  neut.)  326  i. 
quaero  482  h  I 

quaeso  482  h 
qualis  370 
qualum  222 
quam  (conj.)  342 
quartus  410,  430 
quatio  487  c 
quattuor  130,  139  5 
que  342 
queo  488 
queror  198 
qui  325  vi.,  326  i. 


qui  (loc.)  337.  8 
quia  342 

quid  325  vi.,  326  i. 
quidlibet  274 
quin  342 
quinctus  431 
qnindecim  228 
quingentesimus  437 
qninquaginta  421 
quinque  139  d,  150,  161 

(2).  411 
quintus  431 
quis  139  6,  325  vL 
qum  (quom)  125 
quo  342 
quod  139  a,  325  vi.,  326  i, 

342 
quoi  (nom. )  667  i.  e 
quoi(dat)  326  ii. 
quoius  326  ii. 
quom  125,  342 
quoniam  205 
quot  annis  837.  2 
quot  mensibus  337.  2 

rape  517 

rapio  487  c 

rastrum  392 

ratis  366 

recturus  528 

rectus  378 

reditus  (with  ace)  333. 

6a 
regamur  449 
regar  449 
regei  667  i.  d 
regere  528 
regeremur  449 
regerer  449 
regimur  449 
regina  399 
regio  360 
regnabat  548  ii. 
regor  449 
rehte  U.  668.  4 
reminiscor  26 
reppuli  228 
res  181  (2),  281 
restio  360 
reticnisaet  570 
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rettuli  228 

rex  p.  224,  306  n.  1 

rexi  502 

rexisse  528 

riffor  203,  237,  487  ui.  n. 

robigo  179  n.  1 

robus  179 

rogitus  665.  9 

rogo  (with  2  occ)  338. 

5c 
Roma  203 
Romae  313 
Romai  309 
rostram  392 
ruber  135,  147,  196 
nibrum  (aoc.)  886 
nictare  231 
rudimus  480  h 
rudis  367 

rufas  135,  179  d.  1 
ruma  393 
nimpo  481  d 
rumputus  53 
runcina  481  c 
runcinare  481  c 
rapenint  552  iii. 
rasticus  382 

sacaracirix  P.  661 
sacer  394  n.,  667  ii.  a 
sacerdos  215,  347 
sacerrimns  394  n. 
saeclum  391 
saeculam  215 
saepio  487  c 
saeptus  192 
saffire  142 
sakaraklom  0.  661 
sakarater  0.  665.  7 
sakraffr  0.  665.  8 
sakros  394  n.,  667  ii.  a 
sal  142,  289 
salinae  399 
salio  249 

sallo  183,  289  n.  %  485 
sam  325  i 

sapio  164  D.  2,  487  c 
sarci  517 
sas  325  i. 
satus  260 


Bcala  188,  222,  392 

scelas  118,  161 

soibam  501 

soibo  441,  493 

sciebam  501 

scilicet  278 

soindo  481  a 

scisco  483  a 

screare  189 

scriba  293 

scriftas  0.  663.  4,  664.  3 

scripsi  497 

se  (proD.)  328  ii. 

se  (adv.)  341 

secare  193 

secemo  206 

secundus  428 

securim  308 

sed  328  iv.,  341 

sedeo  134,  142,  159  i. 

sedes  55,  866 

sedi  494 

sedibus  199 

sedimus  497 

seditio  341 

sedulus  249 

seges  347 

segmentum  193 

sella  390 

semel  106  iii.,  156 

semen  142,  162,  260 

semifer  p.  224 

semodius  228 

semper  259  iv. 

senati  282 

senatus  (gen.)  282 

senectns  369 

senex  349,  382 

seni  188 

senis  (gen.)  382 

septem  130,  413 

Septimus  432 

septingenti  420,  424 

septuaginta  433 

sequere   (2    sing,    pres.) 

163,  449,  474 
sequere  (imper. )  520 
sequeris  449,  474  n.  2 
sequi  544 
sequimini  449 


sequor  139  a 

serfe  U.  663.  5  d 

serimus  446 

sermo  359 

sero  (vb.)  142,  162,  165, 

480(2 
servitudo  369 
servitus  369 
servos  125,  168 
sessus  188 
seu  123.  6,  178 
sevimus  498 
sex  412 
sexaginta  422 
sextus  188,  431 
si  (sei)  342 
sibi  328  v. 
sibila  299 
sibilus  299 
sic  520 

siccus  244,  882 
sidimus  480  d 
sido  143,  199,  225,  259  i. 
siem  512 
sies  142 
silere  113.  2 
silvaticus  382 
sim  512 

siuiilis  370,  390 
simplex  156,  259  iv. 
simus  (vb.)  166,  512 
sinister  387 
sino  113.  2,  481  h 
sipus  0.  164,  353 
siquis  325  vi. 
sistamus  510  n.  2 
sistimus  446,  480  c 
sistit  480  c 
sisto  165,  446,  480  d 
sitio  487  c 
slaa^i-  0.  663.  5  c 
sobrmus  204,  399 
socer  180,  201 
solidus  380 
solium  134,  259  i. 
somnus  142,  396 
sons  363 
sorex  401 

soror  180,  201,  355 
SOS  325  i. 
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sovos  330 
spafu  U.  194 
spatium  194  n.  2 
species  374 
-specio  487  a 
spectatum  (supine)  333, 

1  d 
sperno  142,  481  h 
spes  194  n.  2 
spiritum  249 
splendeo  189  n. 
spondeo  488 
spopondi  446 
spretus  189 
spama  113,  393 
spuo  197 

stabulum  215,  391 
starem  515 
statif  0.  664.  2 
statim  262,  326  v.,  360 
statio  165,  169,  262 
stationem  360 
Statis  0.  402  u.  2 
stativos  404 
states  0.  664.  3 
stataa  404 
statuo  172 
stem  512 
stemus  512 
sternamus  510  n.  2 
steterunt  497 
steti  52,  446,  481  c 
stetimus  446 
stilus  196 
stipendium  228 
slips  346 
stlis  189 
stlocus  LB9 
stratus  154,  189 
studium  402 
stupid  us  380 
suavis    142,    160,    367, 

374 
sub  337.  7 
subiugus  538  n. 
subtemen  188 
subter  337.  7 
sudor  142,  487  iii.  n. 
suemas  (pft.)212  n. 
8111*  328  iii. 


suinus  166,  399 

sum(vb.)52,  215,453 

sum  (pron.)  825  L 

sumus  215 

sno  (vb.)  142 

super  193,   341,  337.  7, 

386 
surgo  228 
surpui  228 
sus  168,  289 
suus  330 
svai  0.  342 

tacere  448 

ta^ez  U.  660 

tactio  (with  ace. )  333. 6  a 

taedet  196 

taeter  196 

talis  370 

taugineis  0.  664.  5  h 

tanginom  0.  664.  2,  5  a 

tanginud  O.  664.  2,  5  a 

tango  481  d 

Tarentum  273 

te  328  ii. 

techina  215 

ted  328  iv. 

teer[tlm]  0.  663.  5  d 

tego93,  141*  ii. 

tela  186,  223 

tellus  161 

temere  204 

temet  326  iv. 

temno  481  h 

temperi  351 

temporis  351 

temulentus  286 

tendo  194,  480  t 

tenebrae  204 

teneo  480  t 

tenuis  133,  157 

ten  us,  57,  249 

terebra  133 

terei  0.  664.  4 

teremniss  0.  663.  3 

iermen    281,    295,    317, 

359.  400 
terminus  400 
termo  295,  306,  317,  359, 

400 


terrae  (loc.)  337.  6 

tertius  429 

testudo  357 

tetuli  259  vii. ,  446,  497 

texi  502 

textrix  188 

tibi  328  V. 

tignum  161  (2),  195,  396 

tilia  192 

tiinendum  (poenas)  333. 

66 
timidus  380 
tintinnio  487  h 
toga  93 
tollo  152,  196,  259  \ii., 

481  2» 
tondeo  446,  488 
tondutos  53 
tonstrina  188,  190 
topper  325  ii. 
tostus  188 
totiens  223 
toties  223 
totondi  446 
tovos    (tuus)    161,    180, 

330 
tres  100,  211,  409 
tria409 
trigesimus  436 
triginU  317,  421 
trimestris  403 
tripudium  48,  259  i. 
tuber  206 

tuemdam  (tuendam)  127 
tui  328  iii. 

tuli  106  iv.,  196,  543 
tulo  106  iv.,  196 
tumeo  206 
turba  100 

turbae  (nom.  pi.)  317 
turbarem  515 
turbas  318 
turbassem  515 
turbassim  515 
turbassitur  515 
turba vissem  515 
turbo  487  c 
tardus  188 
turgere  483  a 
turgescere  483  a 
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367 
U.  668.  5  d 

465 

;o 

12 

)5,  153 
2 

B  O.  66S.  4 
ie  U.  664.  2 
0.  663.  6,  664.  2 
16 

481  c  n.  1 
163 

94,  854 
m,  417 
ginti  418 
481  en.! 
49,  176,  396,  407 
179  n.  1 
am  O.  668.  5  a 
At  P.  568 
(382 
480  d 

; 
1 

2 

ikin-bottle  "  196 

J87 

I  O.  665.  4  c 

a  390 

404 
404 

98        • 
8,  171 

31,  (si)  570 
t402 

si)  570 

402 

)3 

228 

52 


vendo  52 

yendatus  53 

venenuin  223 

VeDeroB  309 

venio  18,  63,  140  a,  156, 

205,  487  a 
venitur  449 
veniuntur  449 
venumdare  228 
Venus  55,  381 
Tonustos  55  n.  1 
yeritates  296 
yermis  370 
yerto  31,  484 
Vertamniu  400 
yesica  228 
yester  830,  387 
yetos  55  n.  1,  p.  129  n.  1, 

351 
yetustus  55  n.  1 
yiass  0.  663.  6 
yicesimus  436 
yici(loc.)209,  309,  313 
yici  (nom.  pi.)  317 
yicimos  (shall  haye  won) 

552  y. 
yicinus  399 
yicU  176,  181  (8),  227 
yico  (dat)  181  (8),  311 
yiconim  319 
yictor  374 
yictrix  374 
yicam  303,  308 
yicus  142,  294,  306,  343, 

376 
vide  274,  517 
yidebam  515 
yiden  272 
yideram  482  a,  507 
yidere  259  ii. 
yidere  (3  pi.  pft.)  497 
yiderem  515 
yiderim  493  n.  1,  518 
yidero  493,  497 
yidenmt  497 
yidi259u.,  494,  497 
vidisse  528 


yidissem  515 

yidisti  477 

yidistis  504 

yidit  176,  477,  497 

yidoa  21 

yiduos  21,  28,  135 

yidutufl  53 

viginti  315,  420 

yilla  186 

yillanas  58 

yim308 

yina296 

yindex  284 

yir  165,  228 

yirtus  369 

yis  289,  306 

yiso  482  h 

yisus  187,  192 

yitabundos   (with    aoc.) 

883.  6  b 
yitis  166,  171,  287 
yitulus  p.  129  n.  1 
yitus  372 
Yi<i  0.  668.  7 
yiyos  140  e,  403 
yobis  329 
yooiyos  404 
yolare  140  2>,  488 
yolitare  488 
yolnus  183 
yoluntarius  228 
yolup  215,  348  n.  1 
yolyo  161 
yomica  382 
yorare  63,  140  h 
vorsus  31,  184,  190 
yos  329 
yoster  330 
yostri  329 
yostrum  329 
vox  p.  224 
volpea  189  c 
yiilva  140  6 

zeiref  U.  663.  6 
zicolo-  0.  658 
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III.  Germanic  Index 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used:  Du.=  Dutch,  6.=  German,  H.6.= 
High  German,  L.G.  =Low  German,  Go.  =  Gothic,  N.  =  Norse,  S.=  Saxon, 
Sc.=Scotch,  0.=01d  as  in  O.H.G.  =OId  High  German.  English  words 
whether  old  or  modem  have  no  distingoishing  mark. 


a  149,  176 

a  172 

abed  241 

able  279 

acre  100,  147,  159,  386 

acsian  192 

ad  174.  261 

egru  61 

ffitheling  286 

against  80 

agnail  150 

ahtdu  Go.  103  ii.,  106  i., 

163 
aihvatundi  Go.  20 
dinlifGo.  417 
dins  Go.  176 
air  79 
aiw  172 
aiw  Go.  172 
aiweins  Go.  399 
aka  N.  261 

akrsGo.  100,  147,  159 
an  149,  176 
an  396,  407 
and  133,  159 
answer  159 
apron  240 
arja  Go.  159 
ascian  192 
ask  192 
asts  Go.  143 


asunder  341 
ate  162 
aukan  Go.  177 
dus5  Go.  104 
axle  392 

ba  329  i. 

badi  Go.  263 

bfficestre  279 

beer  259  vi. 

balra  Go.  100 

bairan  Go.  161  n.  1 

bairand  (3  pi.  pres.)  Go. 

163,  461 
bake  51 
baker  279 
band  93 

barm  (bosom)  393 
bauerknecht  G.  58 
Baxter  279 
bead  259  iii. 
bear  (vb.)  14,  100,  132, 

147,  161 
bear  30 

beareth  133,  455 
bearing  363 
bearm  259  vi. 
beam  (bairn)  259  vi. 
bears     (3     sir-i;   pres.) 

455 
b^d263 


bedder  287  n.  1 
bedmaker  287  n.  1 
bee  199 

beech  160  n.  1,  376 
beechen  398 
beef  9 
belife  104 
beodan  259  iii. 
beran  O.H.G.  161 
beran  259  vi 
beraC  461 
berende  363 
Berg  G.  24 
beuk  (baked)  Sc.51 
bid  165,  175 
bidjan  Go.  165,  176 
bileiba  Go.  104 
bind  93,  102 
binda  Go^l02 
birth  153,  166,  287 
bishop  9 
bitter  G.  81 
biuda  Go.  102 
blackbird  285 
blame  9 
blaspheme  9 
blue  279,  403 
boctreo(w)  160 
book  50 
books  50 
borough  24,  109 
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both  829 

bounden  397 

boycott  (vb.)  276 

brae  24 

bridegroom  138 

brittle  81 

brotherl04, 112iii.,  132, 

133,  355 
bro»or  104,  106  ii.,  269 

vi. 
bruder  G.  112  iii. 
bru>fa>8  Go.  163 
buckwheat  160 
budon  259  iii. 
barg  G.  24 
bur(u)g  109 
Burrandy  24 
Burke  24 
burke  (vb.)  24 
buiTh  109 
but  79,  277 

calf  140  5 
came  30 
ceas  259  iii. 
c^nnan  259  v. 
ceosan  178,  259  iii. 
child  109 
childish  381 
children  61 
chin  161 

chindO.H.G.  259  y. 
choose  178 
Christian  192 
cildre  109 

citizenship  369  n.  1 
clamb  Sc.  51 
clay  141*  ii. 
cleave  (adhere)  51 
cleave  (split)  51 
climb  51 
comb  132 
come  (part.)  30 
come  30,  140  a,  156 
content  (adj.)  288 
content  (subst. )  288 
cow  9,  140  a,  289 
crane  141*  ii. 
crap  (vb.)  Sc.  51 
creep  51 


cwelan  p.  134  n.  1 
cynn  259  v. 

d£d  260 

dags  Go.  163 

dankbarkeit  G.  286 

darling  286 

daughter  112  ii.,  355 

day  163 

deed  112  ii. 

dich  G.  49 

dir  G.  49 

do  96,  100,  135,  260 

dolmetscher  G.  24 

dom  260 

door  135 

doubt  9 

doute  9 

driml  O.H.G.  113 

ducker  287  n.  1 

eage  189  a 

eahta  414 

ear  104 

earing  20  n.  2,  159 

eat  485 

eggs  61 

ehu  O.S.  20 

eight  163,  414 

eke  177 

ekinn  N.  261 

ell  146 

etum  Go.  162 

ewe  172,  366 

eye  139  a 

eyren  61 

fact  10 

fadar  Go.  169 

fader  104 

fadrs  (gen. )  Go.  259  vi. 

fadrum    (dat.    pi.)    Go. 

259  vi. 
feeder  104,  259  vi. 
fsegen  897 
fagan  O.L.G.  397 
faihu  Go.  50 
fain  3' 
fall  113,  4^3 
fallow  403 


lam  113 

fangen  10 

fangs  Sc.  10 

farrow  147 

father  79,  80,  104,  130, 

162,  355 
fathom  81 
fault  9 
faut  9 

faws  Go.  177 
fearh  147 
fecht  Sc.  484 
fee  50 
feet  50 

fell  (subst)  146 
fell  488 

felt  (subst.)  390 
feor^a  430 
feowertig  421 
few  130,  177 
fidwor  Go.  130 
nfl39,  411 
nfta431 
fiftig  421 
fight  484 
fin  30 

filled  (past)  30 
film  146 
fimf  Go.  139  h 
fish  103  i. 
fisks  Go.  103  i. 
five  189  h,  150,  411 
flat  77 

flechten  G.  484 
flee  51,  130 
fliehen  G.  130 
fly  (vb.)  51 
foal  152 
foam  113 
fon  10 
foot50,100, 112  i.  0,282, 

289 
football  287  n.  1 
footer  287  n.  1 
foremost  894 
forleas  104 
forleosan  104 
forloren  104 
forluron  104 
forschen  G.  488  a 
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fot289 
f5ta  60.  156 
fotas  60.  100 
foar  130,  189  h 
fragile  9 
frail  9 

frauenzimmer  G.  299 
freeze  201 
fresher  287  n.  1 
freshman  287  n.  1 
friuB  60.  201 
ful  (foul)  168 
ftirhl53 
furlong  153 
furrow  153 
further  387 
fuss  6.  112  i.  a 
fyrst427 
fytJer- 139  h 

gabat^r^  60.  153 
gfers  192 
gamunds  Go.  25 
ganian  138 
ganisan  Go.  188  n.  1 
gans  Go.  100,  138 
gardener  355  n.  1 
gas  p.  30  n. 
gastsGo.  103  i.,  106  i., 

p.  153  n.  1 
gdut  Go.  179 
gawiss  Go.  103  iii. 
geard378 
geboren  259  vi. 
gebyrd  153 
gecoren  259  iii. 
gemynd  25,  259  v. 
genumen  259  iy. 
geotan  138 
gerechtigkeit  G.  286 
gerste  G.  p.  149  n.  2 
3esoden  104 
get  141*  iii. 
get-at-able  279 
gibai  Go.  181  (1) 
gilagu  O.S.  299 
gimmer  138 
ginan  138 
girs  Sc.  192 
giutan  Go.  138 


•  •  • 


glad  141*  iii. 

go  544 

goose  100,  138 

gowt  138 

grass  192 

greenish  381 

grids  Go.  141*  iii. 

grist  158  n.  3 

guest  103  i.,  p.  153  n.  1. 

guma  Go.  138 

haban  Go.  113,  448 
hafts  Go.  103.  ii. 
hail  146 
halrto  Go.  100 
hale  (yb.)  146 
hardiza  Go.  352 
hare  104 
harvest  141*  i. 
base  G.  104 
hatirn  Go.  106  iv. 
have  113 
He  (subst)  277 
heall  141*  i. 
heart  100,  134 
heavy  382 
help  77 

hengest  20  n.  2 
hengst  G.  20  n.  2 
him  325  v. 
hindmost  394 
history  93 
hither  325  v. 
hllenan  136 
hlsew  136 
hliftus  Go.  103  ii. 
hlud  133,  146,  167  n.  1 
(H)ludwig  G.  167 
hoard  191  n. 
hogshead  285 
hole  152 

horn  106  iv.,  351 
hors  20  n.  2 
horse  482  h 
horselaugh  20  n.  1 
horseplay  20  n.  1 
hound  136 
hrosO.H.G.  20  n.  2 
hulundi  Go.  152 
hund  136 


hund(=:100)423 
hundred  104,  419 
hundteontig  423 
huzd  Go.  191 

I  161,  827 

Ic  327 

ich  H.G.  112  i.  b 

idel  (idle)  261 

idle  174 

idolatry  228 

ik  L.G.  112  L  ft,  161 

impi  O.H.G.  p.  370  n. 

in  149 

Innbmck  112  IL 

Innspruck  112  iL 

is  161 

ist  Go.  G.  161 

juggs  Go.  104 
juk  Go.  167 
jus  Go.  171 

kamm  G.  132 
kidney  141  a  n.  1 
kin  137,  157 
kinnus  Go.  161 
Eirsteen  192 
kiusan  Go.  178 
knabe  G.  58 
knave  58 
knee  137 
knight  58 
kniu  Go.  137 
know  14,  137 

lachter  Sc.  388 
lagu  299 

lassen  G.  112  i.  a 
lean  (vb.)  136 
leihwan  Go.  139  a 
lend  p.  131  n.  5 
leoht  146 
let  112  i.  a 
leumund  G.  157 
[cattle-]  Uf ting  103|ii. 
lifts  (2  sing.  pres.).455 
light  (adj.)  141c 
light  (subst)  146 
lihan  139  a 
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like  283 

likely  283 

liver  207  id  1 

Llangollen  77 

loan  p.  131  n.  6 

loch  75 

loon  Sc.  68,  60 

loud  188,  167  n.  1,  878 

loun  60 

loved  442,  649  n.  1 

low  (subst.)  136,  408 

lown  60 

Ludlow  136 

lychgate  283 

lykewake  288 

lyteling  286,  846 

magus  Go.  141  a  n.  2 
maiden  399 
maihstuB  Go.  138 
man  79,  96 
manhood  369  n.  1 
manlike  283 
manly  283 

marascalh  O.H.G.  20  n.  2 
mare  20  n.  2 
marshal  20  n.  2 
mawi  Go.  141  a  n.  2 
may  be  278 
me  327,  328  iL 
mearh  20  n.  2 
med  (meed)  143 
mena  Go.  162 
meno)>s  Go.  162 
mere  (=mare)  20  n.  2 
mich  G.  49 
middle  135 
midge  109 
migan  138 
migge  109 
mild  485 

mUk  (vb.)  137,  148 
miltecheitM.H.G.  286 
miltekeit  M.H.G.  286 
mind  25 
mir  G.  49 
moder  304 
modor  104,  106  ii. 
m5ua  162 
month  162 


moon  162 

mother  104, 148, 160, 865 

mus  (mouse)   142,    168, 

289 
mutton  9 
mycg  109 

nahisto  O.H.G.  852 
nahts  Go.  103  ii. 
nahts  (gen.)  Go.  347 
nam  (vb. )  259  iv. 
nam  (subst.)  299 
n&maO.H.G.  299 
napery  240 
nasjan  Go.  188  n.  1 
neaht  139  c 
nebel  G.  390 
nebul  O.H.G.  890 
needle  149 
nere  141  a 
nest  143,  199,  259  i 
nestling  286 
new  149,  376 
next  352 
nickname  240 
night  139  e,  847 
nigon  415 
nim  ]0 
nima  161 
nima  Go.  164 
niman  10,  259  iv. 
nimen  10 
nine  415 
no  79 
noon  68 
not  214 
now  167 

0*241 

od-force  24 

of  241 

ok  N.  261 

on  241 

one  149,  176,  896,  407 

One  (subst.)  277 

•oo'  So.  176  n.  1 

'oon'  8c.  176  n  1 

open  (Scholar)  279 

ora  164 

orange  240 

2  R^ 


other  428 

otor  147 

otter  147 

oOer  428 

out  341     • 

over  886 

ozhoft  G.  285  n.  2 

pagan  58 
pidfrey  20  n.  2 
pferd  G.  20  n.  2,  74 
pfund  G.  112  i.  c 
photograph  9  n.  1 
pilh&r's  30 
poetaster  392 
pork  9 

pound  112  i.  c 
Praise-God  (Barebones) 

284 
presbyter  9 
pride  77 
priest  9 

progress  (subst.)  288 
progress  (vb.)  288 
Pst  I  83 
pund  112  i.  c 
punster  279 

qiman  Go.  140  a 
qius  Go.  140  6 
quaU  140  h 
queen  140  a 
quell  140  h 
quick  140  c 

rack  (vb.)  147 
raihts  Go.  161  n.  3 
ranff  31,  549  n.  1 
rduas  Go.  179 
reach  147 
red  135 
right  878 
ross  G.  20  n.  2 
ruddy  185,  147 
Rugger  287  n.  1 

Sachsen  G.  313  n.  1 
s£d260 

safhwan  Go.  189  a 
sallow  279,  403 
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salt  142,  289 
same  259  iy. 
sang  30,  31,  32,  48,  442, 

549  n.  1 
saljan  Qo.  259  i. 
saw  79 
sawan  162 
say  139  a 
schafG.  112LC 
schlafen  G.  112  i.  c 
schliessen  G.  189 
schloss  G.  189 
schbn  G.  80 
sculd  O.H.G.  113 
scyld  113 
seamstress  279 
sear  (sere)  261 
sea9  104 
secgan  139  a 
see  139  a 
seed  142,  162 
seek  142 
seojian  104 
set  259  i.,  488 
settle  (subst)  390 
8el>s  Go.  142 
seyen  130,  413 
sew  (past  of  sow)  Sc.  51 
sew  142 
share  141*  i. 
sham  Sc.  854 
she  325  i. 
shear  141*  i. 
sheep  9,  112  i.  c 
sibun  Go.  130,  413 
sich  G.  49 
sieg  G.  163 
sien  166 
siezta  431 
sigor  163 
sihm  Go.  113.  2 
mm  O.H.G.  166 
sin  O.H.G.  166 
sing  30,  31,  442 
sir  G.  49 

sister  190  n.  1,  355 
142,  259  L,  488 
six  412 

skalks  Go.  20  n.  2 
akam  N.  354 


t 


sleep  112  L  c 

slepan  Go.  112  i.  c 

slipor  100 

slippery  100,  131 

slit  51 

slot  189 

slow  174,  403 

slutU  O.S.  189 

smart  202 

smitten  81 

snaiwB  Go.  141  a,  n.  2 

snoru  104 

snow  141  a 

Socker  287  n.  1 

soldier  143  n.  3 

some  259  iy. 

songstress  279 

sooth  157 

sow  (vb.)  51,  142,  162 

sow  (sabst )  289 

spaewife  103  i. 

speak  112  i.  h 

spehon  O.H.G.  103  i. 

speir  Sc.  142  n.  1 

spinner  279 

spinster  279 

sprecan  112  i.  h 

sprechen  H.G.  112  i.  h 

spreken  L.G.  112  i.  5 

spur  142 

spiiren  G.  142  n.  1 

spurn  142 

spyrian  142  n.  1 

stieger  175 

stseS  262 

stair  175 

staryation  287  n.  1 

stead  165,  169 

steed  299 

steer  9 

stick  (yb.)  142 

stigan  175 

stol  262 

stream  18,  190  n.  1,  203 

stud  (of  horses)  299 

state  G.  299 

sty  175 

su  (sow)  168,  289 

subject  (subst. )  288 

subject  (yb.)  288 


sudon  104 
sugars  296 

sums  Go.  106  iii.,  156 
sung(ptcp.)  30,  48 
sung  (past)  31,  32 
sunge  48 
sungon  48 
superficies  9 
surface  9 
sweat  142 
sweet  142,  1 60 
sweetbread  235 
swefn  142,  396 
sweostor  355  ii.  2 
swine  9,  166,  899 
systir  N.  865  n.  2 

tacor  355 

tfficeau  134 

tagr  Go.  100 

taihun  Go.  136 

taihuntehund  Go.  423 

taikns  Go.  105 

Uke  10 

talk  24 

tat  H.G.  112  ii. 

teach  134 

tear  (subst)  100 

teiha  Go.  105 

telegram  9  u.  1 

telephone  9  n.  1 

ten  136,  161,  416 

thak  Sc.  141*  ii. 

thane  396 

that  163,  325  ii. 

thatch  141*  ii.,  237  n.  1 

thee  328  ii. 

thin  75,  133,  157 

thole  (yb.)  106  iv.,  152 

thorp  100 

thousand  425 

thrall  113 

three  100,  409 

thrill  133 

tien  416 

timber  148 

tiuhan  Go.  178 

tochterG.  112  ii. 

together  80 

token  134 
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tolcM.H.6.  24 
tolk  Du.  24 
tongs  481  h 
tooth  112  i.  a,  184 
to]>134 
tow(vb.)  178 
trickster  279 
Tripos  58 
truly  283 
truth  287 
truths  299 
Tuesday  289 
twa  408 

twa-lees-twentig  418 
twain  408 
twalifGo.  417 
twegeu  408 
twentig  420 
twenty  420 
twenty-four  418 
twice  408 
twies  408 
twist  408 
two  112  i.  a,  134,  408 

]>ahan  Go.  448 
)>ana  Go.  148 
]>ara  142 
>aurp  100 
^eccan  141*  ii. 
>egn  396 
]7liuhan  Go.  130 
))oUan  152,  259  vii. 
)>ragjan  Go.  113 
))r»ll  N.  113 
>reis  Go.  100 
9reo  409 
Ori  409 
Sridda  429 


Sritig  421 
>ula  Go.  106  iv. 
Jjulan  Go.  152 
)>usund  N.  425 

liber  G.  80 

udder  135 

uder  135 

uu-  (neg. )  Go.  106  iii.,  157 

unco  Sc.  378 

uncouth  378 

understandable  279 

us  329 

use  10 

utter  (adj.)  341 

villain  58 
villein  58 
vril24 

waegn  138 
wieps  192 
wiesp  192 
wain  138,  171 
wait  Go.  106  i.,  176 
wau  397  n.  3 
wanhope  397 
wanton  397 
warm  141  i,  148,  393 
wash  (vb.)  483  a 
wasp  192 
wat  (wot)  259  ii. 
water  354,  483  a 
watins  (gen.)  Go.  354 
wato  Go.  164 
we  329 
wear  51 
weigh  138 
I  weitwods  Go.  164 


were  (subj.)  442 
wether  p.  129  n.  1 
what  139  a,  325  vi. 
w^hether  387 
who  79 
-wick  376 
wide  420 
widow  135 
widuwo  Go,  21 
wines  296 
wiah(subst.)  381 
^vish  (vb.)  483  a 
witan  259  ii. 
with  420 
withy  166,  171 
wolf  139  c 
world  165 
worth  (vb.)  484 
wot  176,  494 
wdsc  381 

Xanten  G.  313  n.  1 

yard  378 

yawn  138 

yclept  109 

ye  329  1. 

yeast  144 

yellow  279,  403 

yhight  109 

ymb  132 

yoke  144,  167,  376 

young  104,  136,  171,  3S1 

youngling  286,  345 

youth  299 

ywis  103  iii. 

zahn  G.  74,  112  i.  a 
zimmer  G.  148 
zwei  G.  112  i.  a 
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Accent : 

Degrees  of  95  ;  of  original  Idg. 
language  94  ;  Greek  266—271  ; 
Latin  266,  272—4  ;  pitch-accent 
88,  90  ff.,  249  ;  effects  of  pitch  92  ; 
kinds  of  pitch-accent  9/  ;  stress- 
accent  88—9, 91  ff.,  249, 288  ;  effects 
of  stress-accent  93 ;  accent-points 
96 ;  words  without  accent  98 ;  vowel- 
gradation  31—2,  261—265,  288. 
Adverbs: 

Formation  of  278,  340  ff. 
Alphabet  601  —609 : 

Attic  116,  Latin  123. 
Analogy  : 

A  psychological  force  46  ;  classi- 
fication of  types  of  a.  47  ;  combin- 
ation of  types  of  a.  54 ;  crosses 
Germanic  sound  changes  104  ;  For- 
mal a.  50—53  ;  Logical  a.  48,  184  ; 
Proportional  a.  49  ;  relation  to  Se- 
masiology 58. 

Analogy  in  gender  55,  294 ;  in 
Syntax  56 — 7  ;  in  formation  of  ad- 
verbs 278  ff.,  of  adjectives  279,  of 
verb  280 ;  in  noun-formation  282, 
286 ;  declension  293,  306,  neuter 
299 ;  suffix  of  gen.  sing.  309,  of 
instrumental  314,  of  Lat.  nom.  pi. 
317,  of  nom.  pi.  neuter  317  ;  of 
gen.  pi.  319  ;  of  Gk.  dat.  pi.  322— 
4  ;  in  stem  suffixes  345 ;  in  Latin 
names  of  months  406. 


Analogy  in  verb-formation  480  a, 
487  c  iii.  ;  in  n- verbs  481  c  ii.,  d^e\ 
in  pft  496—7—8  ;  in  aorist  502— 
3  ;  in  plupft.  606—7  ;  in  subj.  510 
— 511  ;  in  opt.  512 — 5  ;  imperat. 
621—8 ;  infin.  530. 
Ck>n]imctionB  278,  342. 
Dialects  (see  Language) : 

Gk.  dialects  610—656,  Italic  dia- 
lects 657—665. 
Gender  (see  Analogy)  291 — 5. 
Language: 

Adaptetion  in  28  ;  borrowing  in 
1.  9—11,  59—61  ;  definition  of 
spoken  1.  66  ;  influence  of  dialects 
in  language  59 — 66  ;  isolation  as  an 
influence  in  1.  Ill ;  race  and  L  611. 

ScicTiee  of  I. :  does  it  exist  ?  45  ; 
history  of  39—44. 
Langnages : 

Comparison  of  6  ;  Indo-Germanic 
6  ;  original  Idg.  language  and  civi- 
lization 16 — 7  i  characteristics  of 
Idg.  1.  12—4  ;  list  of  Idg.  1.  16 ; 
interrelation  of  Idg.  1.  18 — 9  ;  dif- 
ferences between  Idg.  and  other 
languages  20  ff.  (Isolating  1.  33, 
Agglutinative  1.  34,  Semitic  1.  36). 
Noun  (see  Accent,  Analogy) : 

Simple  281 ;  compound  281, 284  ff. ; 
root  nouns  289 ;  n.  with  form- 
ative suffixes  290—4  ;  verbal  nouns 
634 — 638  ;  reduplication  in,   288, 
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vowel-gradation  in,  288  ;  indistin- 
guishable from  verb  in  form  30, 
277  ;  loss  of  inflexion  in  English  n. 
109 ;  relation  of  subst.  and  adj. 
277. 

Cases  800—306  ;  original  Idg. 
300  ;  instrumental  possibly = two 
ih, :  more  numerous  in  other  lan- 
guages 301,  303 ;  Yocatiye  not  a 
case  302  ;  origin  of  cases  304,  gram- 
matical 804,  local  804,  syncretism 
306. 

Uses  of  noun  eases :  331 — 8  ;  ab- 
solute cases  339. 
Number  296 : 

Words  in  dual  only  297 ;  plural 
nouns  with  vb.  in  singular  298  ff. ; 
theory  of  this  construction  299. 
Numerals  406—437  : 

Permanency  of  in  language  13  ; 
cardinal  407 — 426  ;  ordinal  426 — 
437. 
Phonetio  Laws : 

Different  at  different  times  183, 
without  exceptions  43. 
PrepoiitionB  340—1 : 

With  ace.  333.  8  ;  with  abl.  335. 
1  d  ;  with  loc.  337.  7  ;  with  instr. 
338.  11. 
Pronoiin: 

Declension  324 — 330 ;  differences 
in  decl.  between  noun  and  pron. 
326 ;  permanency  of  pron.  in  lan- 
guage 13  ;  personal  pron.  327  ff.  ; 
possessive  adj.  330  ;  relation  be- 
tween pron.  and  noun  277  ;  pron. 
stems  which  distinguish  gender 
325. 

Semasiology  68. 
Sentence : 

Formation  of,  276  ff.  ;  phonetics 
of,  236—248. 
Sounds: 

Organs  which  produce  language- 
sounds  67  ;  breathed  and  voiced  67, 
72  ;  alveolar,  cerebral,  dental,  la- 
bial,  palatal,  velar  67  ;  syllabic  81 ; 
glide  84 — 7  ;  relation  of  spelling  to 
s.  110  ;  pronunciation  of  Attic  117, 
of  Latin  124. 


ConsoTuints :  mute  stops  68  ;  spi- 
rants 69,  70  ;  aspirates  73  ;  affri- 
cates 74  ;  nasals  76  ;  liquids  77  ; 
history  of  Idg.  c.  130—150.  Diph- 
thongs 83:  Idg.  115;  Attic  122; 
Latin  129  ;  history  of  Idg.  d.  173 
— 181.  iS'cma}!^ ;  definition  of,  81  ; 
liquid  81 — 3  ;  nasal  81 — 3  ;  changes 
in  Germanic  106  ff.  ;  Idg.  sonants 
42,  114  ;  history  of  Idg.  s.  151— 
.181,  of  short  liquid  s.  151 — 3,  of 
long  liquid  s.  164,  of  short  nasal  s. 
166  —  7,  of  long  nasal  s.  158. 
Voioels :  definition  of,  78  ;  classi- 
fication of  V.  79  ;  examples  of  v. 
80  ;  anaptyxis  of  v.  216 — 6  ;  com- 
pensatory lengthening  of  v.  217 — 
226  ;  conti-action  of  v.  209—214  ; 
effects  of  position  in  sentence  on  v. 
239  ff. ;  history  of  Idg.  v.  159— 
169  ;  loss  of  V.  228  ;  neutral  v.  80  ; 
pronunciation  of  Attic  v.  121 — 2, 
of  Latin  v.  128—9  ;  prothesis  229 
—  234,  238;  shortening  of  v. 
227. 
Suffixes: 

Noun :  of  cases  20  ff. ;  in  sing. 
306— 314,dual316— 6,  plural  317— 
328 ;  of  stems  20  ff.,  281  ff.,  primary 
281,  secondary  281  ;  arising  from 
decayed  stem  283  ;  obsolete  287, 
290—4  ;  simple  and  complex  343  ; 
accent  in,  346 ;  history  of,  346 — 406. 
Verb :  of  moods  609—631  ;  of  per- 
sons 26  ff.,  460  ff. ;  active  (except 
perfect)   453—464;  middle   466— 

476  ;  passive  448 — 9  ;  perfect  active 

477  ;  of  stems  26  ff.;  aorist602— 4, 
future  491 — 3  ;  imperfect  500 — 1  ; 
perfect  494 — 8  ;  pluperfect  605 — 7  ; 
present  479—490. 

Syntax  (see  Noun,  Verb). 
Verb: 

Augment  446  ;  characteristics  of 
V.  444  ;  de6nition  of  v.  277  ;  for- 
mation of  V.  276,  438  ff. ;  history 
of  Idg.  V.  438 — 9  ;  gains  and  losses 
in  Greek  440,  in  Latin  441,  in  Ger- 
manic 442,  in  modem  languages 
443  ;     V.    indistinguishable    from 
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noun  in  form  80,  276 ;  difltinct  in 
meaning  277  ;  relation  of  y.  to 
noon  482—3,  487  c,  488—490. 
IndiecUive :  present  formations  478 
—490  ;  fut.  491—3  ;  pft.  494—8  ; 
impft.  600—1 ;  aor.  502—4  ;  plpft. 
605 — 7.  Injimdive  520.  Moods 
508—581  ;  subj.  509—511  ;  opt. 
512—515  ;  imper.  516—623  ;  inf. 
525—581.  Participles  582—638. 
Persons  of  v.  460—452  ;  act.  463— 
464  ;  mid.  466 — 476  ;  perfect  477. 


Reduplication  446.  Voices  447  ; 
passive  448 — 9. 

Uses  of  Verb-forms  589—570; 
voices  640  —  2 ;  types  of  action 
543 — 4  ;  tenses  646 — 666  ;  moods 
666—570. 

Word -formation  (see  Languages, 
Noun,  Verb) :  case-suffixes  23,  29  ; 
principles  of  w.-f.  275  ff.  ;  root 
22 — 4 ;  root- words  24  ;  nouns  and 
verbs  from  same  root  26 — 8  ;  stem 
22—3. 


THE  END 
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